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Preface 


The writing of this book arose from the convergence of two interests that 
have long intrigued me: the Hellenization of the Levant in antiquity and 
the centuries-long confrontation of Byzantine and Islamic societies, the 
joint heirs of this semi-Hellenized Levant. The decline of Byzantine 
Hellenism and the phenomenon of Islamization in Anatolia from the 
eleventh through the fifteenth century focus on that area and time within 
which these two interests converge for the last time. Perhaps this under¬ 
taking is inordinately ambitious, encompassing as it does a vast geo¬ 
graphical and chronological span and cutting across three disciplines 
(those of the Byzantinist, Islamist, and Turkologist). Now that this work is 
finished the words that Helmut Ritter spoke to me in an Istanbul 
restaurant in 1959, and which then seemed to be a challenge, take on a 
different meaning. This renowned orientalist told me, simply and calmly, 
that it would be impossible to write a history of this great cultural trans¬ 
formation. My own efforts have, of necessity, been restricted to certain 
aspects of this huge problem. Scholarship badly needs new, detailed 
histories of the Seljuk, Nicaean, Trebizondine states, and of many of the 
Turkish emirates. There has been no comprehensive history of the Rum 
Seljuks since that ofGordlevski (1941), 1 ofNicaea since those ofMeliarakes 
and Gardner in 1898 and 1912, of Trebizond since that of Miller in 1926. 
The archaeology of Byzantine and Seljuk Anatolia is still in its infancy, 
and the mere establishment of the principal events and their dates in 
these four centuries remains unachieved. Unwritten also is the history of 
Arabo-Byzantine relations and confrontations in Anatolia, though the 
monumental work of Marius Canard on the Hamdanids represents a 
substantial beginning. The story of the decline that Islamization occasioned 
in the Armenian, Georgian, and Syrian communities of eastern Anatolia, 
though absolutely essential, is yet to be written. Finally a comparative 
study of the folklore and folk cultures of the Anatolian Muslims and 
Christians would do much to fill the wide gaps in historical sources. The 
number and extent of these scholarly desiderata surely indicate how 
imperfect and insufficient the present work must be. I have concentrated 

1 The book of Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968 ) appeared after the 
completion of my own work. 
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on the fate and Islamization of the Greek population in Anatolia to the 
exclusion of the other Christian groups. There has been no attempt to 
present a conventional chronological history of events, but rather the 
approach has been topical. 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge the support of several institutions 
which greatly facilitated my research. The Middle East Center of Harvard 
University enabled me to begin the investigation as a Research Fellow of 
the Center in 1959-60. A grant from the Harvard Center and Dumbarton 
Oaks subsequently allowed me to spend a summer at Dumbarton Oaks in 
this early stage. The interest and sympathy of former Chancellor Franklin 
Murphy and the director of the UCLA library, Dr. Robert Vosper, 
resulted in the constitution of a respectable Byzantine collection of books 
and periodicals absolutely essential for research in Byzantine history, and 
which had previously been lacking on the UCLA campus. The UCLA 
Research Committee and the Center for Near Eastern Studies, by their 
unstinting generosity, made it possible for me to work at those institutions 
in the United States and abroad which would provide me with the necessary 
materials. Thanks to a grant of the Social Science Research Council in 
1962-63, I spent one semester at Dumbarton Oaks and one semester in 
Greece and Turkey where I enjoyed the facilities of the Gennadius 
Library, the Center for Asia Minor Studies, and the kindness of the 
members of the history faculty of the University of Ankara. As the work 
neared an end, William Polk, Director of the Middle East Center, and 
William McNeill, chairman of the history department, invited me to 
spend 1966-67 at the University of Chicago where they provided me with 
the badly needed leisure to finish the basic writing. 

I am particularly indebted to my colleagues at UCLA who in meetings 
of the Near Eastern Center, the Medieval and Renaissance Center, the 
faculty seminar of the history department, and in individual encounters 
contributed to the sharpening of the work’s focus as well as to the improve¬ 
ment of its contents. Milton Anastos, Amin Banani, Andreas Tietze, 
Gustave von Grunebaum, and Lynn White came to my assistance in 
certain specialized areas, and more important listened to what must have 
seemed an endless outpouring of Anatolica with a patience that would 
easily rank them among the Byzantine saints and Muslim dervishes of 
Anatolia. I am also grateful to Andreas Tietze who took time from 
his busy schedule as chairman of the Department of Near Eastern 
Languages to read through the manuscript. His great knowledge and 
kindness saved the book from many errors. I wish to express my gratitude 
to Peter Charanis with whom I frequently discussed many of the problems 
entailed in the writing of this book, and to whose research on Byzantine 
ethnography I am much indebted. Thanks are also due to Osman Turan 
and Halil Inalcik who, with their unsurpassed expertise in things Seljuk 
and Ottoman, have been so kind as to discuss with me many particulars 
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related to Byzantino-Turcica, who supplied me with copies of their 
writings, and who gave me encouragement. The studies of Paul Wittek and 
Claude Cahen have been of particular value and aid, and those of Richard 
Ettinghausen have been helpful in the area of art history. I wish to thank 
my editor, Shirley Warren, who performed admirably with a difficult 
manuscript and also the editors of the new Encyclopedia of Islam for 
permission to reproduce the statistical chart from the article “Anadolu,” 
by Franz Taeschner. I have dedicated the book to my father and mother, 
who first imbued me with a love for the historical past, who educated me 
with great patience and expense, and who gave me every encouragement. 

The problems of transliteration and of geographical names have been 
such that there is no conceivable system that would satisfy everyone. 
Basically I have followed the new edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam in the 
transliteration of Islamic names. The Turkish equivalents for the names of 
Byzantine towns and villages will frequently be found in the key to the 
map. Though to some my treatment of transliteration and of geographic 
names will seem cavalier, I shall be satisfied if I have conveyed the mean¬ 
ing rather than a particular philological form. 
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I. Byzantine Asia Minor 
on the Eve of the Turkish Conquest 


Since the fall of North Africa, Egypt, and the Levant to the Arabs and the 
occupation of Italy by the Germanic peoples and of much of the Balkans 
by the Slavs, Byzantium had been restricted to the southern confines of 
the Balkan peninsula, Anatolia, the isles, and southern Italy. 1 Of these 
areas, Anatolia was by far the largest, most populous, and economically 
the most important. Unfortunately, almost nothing in the way of popu¬ 
lation statistics for Anatolia has survived, but aside from the factor of its 
great size, there are other indications that Asia Minor was the most 
populous region of the empire. 2 So long as Anatolia continued to be an 
integral part of the empire, Byzantium remained a strong and com¬ 
paratively prosperous state. Once Anatolia slipped from Byzantine control, 
the empire became little more than a weak Balkan principality, competing 
with Serbs and Bulgars on an almost equal footing. 

With the decline of medieval Hellenism in Anatolia, there arose a 
Turkish-Muslim society that is at the base of the Seljuk state and Ottoman 
Empire. This new society differed from those of the Asiatic steppe and 
from that of the Islamic Middle East because it arose in a Byzantine 
milieu. Consequently, the related Anatolian phenomena of Byzantine 
decline and Islamization are essential to a basic understanding of both 
Turkish and Byzantine societies. For the student of cultural change, the 
Islamization of Asia Minor has a twofold interest. Specifically it represents 
the last in a long series of rcligio-linguistic changes to which Anatolia 
had been subjected over the centuries. Broadly considered, the Islamiz¬ 
ation and Turkification of the Anatolians in the later Middle Ages, along 
with the Christianization and Hispanization of Iberia, constitute one of 
the last chapters in the history of cultural change in the Mediterranean 
basin. Since antiquity the inhabitants of the Mediterranean world had 
been subject to a remarkable variety of transforming cultural forces: 
Hellenization, Romanization, Arabization, Christianization, and Islam¬ 
ization. To these were now added Turkification. 

1 For a picture of the Byzantine world at this time, G. Ostrogorsky, “The Byzantine 
Empire in the World of the Seventh Century,” D.O.P., XIII (1955), 1-21. 

2 The evidence is discussed below. 
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As the subject of this book is the cultural transformation of Greek 
Anatolia between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, one must begin 
with a descriptive analysis of Byzantine society in the peninsula on the eve 
of the Turkish invasions. This will entail a discussion and partial descrip¬ 
tion of administrative, military, and ecclesiastical institutions, towns, 
rural society, demography, roads, ethnography, and religion. 3 

Administrative Institutions 

Certain political, economic, and religious institutions characterized 
Anatolian society prior to the drastic upheavals of the eleventh century 
which caused serious dislocation of this society. These institutions 
produced an element of homogeneity in the life of the inhabitants of this 
immense area and at the same time integrated them effectively into a 
Constantinopolitan-centered organism. The system of the themes, by 
which the civil administration became subordinate to the thematic 
strategus, dominated the administrative and military activity of the 
Anatolians. At the time of the death of Basil II (1025), there existed in 
Anatolia approximately twenty-five provinces, mostly themes but in¬ 
cluding also duchies and catepanates, largely under the direct control and 
administration of the strategoi. 4 Though the administrative apparatus 
placed the provincial bureaucracy under the tutelage of the military, it 
also acted as a partial check on the absorption of the free peasantry by the 
landed magnates and thereby assured the empire of military, social, and 
fiscal strength. The thematic system served as a vital impetus to and 
support of the existence of the free peasant society, which in turn not only 
served as a balance to the landed aristocracy, but fought the Arabs and 
was a major contributor to the imperial tax collectors. 5 

The strategus, as supreme authority in the theme, was a veritable 
viceroy. Nothing could be done in his province, save for the assessment 
and collection of taxes, which were effected by agents directly under 
Constantinople, without his consent. His most important function was to 
command the army of the theme. Much has been said about the efficacy 
and importance of these local armies drawn from the inhabitants of the 
provinces, but there is little information as to their numbers. The Arab 

3 The art of eleventh-century Byzantine Anatolia is still insufficiently investigated, and 
education and intellectual life cannot be satisfactorily reconstructed because of the nature 
of the sources. Hence, there will be no attempt to include these two categories in this 
chapter, regrettable though this fact may be. A useful and brief sketch of Anatolian 
geography and its significance for the history of the area is to be found in P. Birot and 
J. Dresch, La Mediterran.ee et le Moyen-Orient, tome 2: Les Balkans , I’Asie Mineure, le Moyen- 
Orient (Paris, 1956), pp. 125-192. 

4 N. Skabalanovic, Vizantiiskoe gosudarstvo i tserkov v XI. v. (St. Petersburg, 1884), pp. 
193-209. Ostregersky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, 3d ed. (Munich, 1963), pp. 
80-83, and passim for the literature. H. Glycatzi-Ahrweiler, Recherches sur 1 'administration 
de Vempire byzantin aux IX e —XI e siecles (Paris, i960). 

5 For a cautious reevaluation and refinement of the role of the themes, W. E. Kaegi, 
“Some Reconsiderations on the Themes (Seventh-Ninth Centuries),” J.O.B.G., XVI 
(1967). 39 - 53 - 
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author Abu’l-Faradj Kudama ibn Djafar noted that the levy of the 
Anatolian themes in the first half of the ninth century was approximately 
70,000.® By the tenth century, however, there is every indication that the 
size of Byzantine military forces must have increased markedly. The 
conquest of new lands in the east witnessed the creation of new provinces 
and army corps, whereas the intensification of the Byzantine offensive 
efforts similarly demanded an increase in the size of the armies. Perhaps 
the remarks of Leo VI, that the armies ought not be too large, is a 
reflection of this expansion. 7 

Beside the men the government recruited from the local soldiery, there 
were other sources of military personnel in the provinces. These included a 

6 H. Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung, Abh. d. Kgl. sacks. Ges. d. 
Wiss., Phil-hist. KL, vol. XVIII, Nr. 5 (1899), pp. 97-98 (hereafter cited as Gelzer Die 
Genesis). For the breakdown of these forces which follows, A. Pertusi, Constantino Per- 
phirogenito De Thematibus (Vatican, 1952), pp. 115-148. 


Anatolicon 

15,000 

Armeniacon 

9,000 

Cappadocia 

4,000 

Charsianon 

4,000 

Thracesion 

6,000 

Opsicion 

6,000 

Optimaton 

4,000 

Bucellarion 

8,000 

Paphlagonia 

5,000 

Ghaldia 

4,000 

Seleuceia 

5,000 


70,000 

The thematic army was organized in units of decreasing size, the turm, drungus, and 
and bandon. But because of the differences in size of the various themes, the number of 
turms, drungoi, and banda in a particular theme varied. A thematic army usually had, 
for any given theme, between two and four turms, but it would seem that the size of the 
turm was not regularly established and observed. 

7 Leonis imperatoris tactica, P.G., CVII, 709. The bandum should not have more than 
400 men, the drungus not more than 3,000, the turm not more than 6,000. Michael 
Psellus, Chronographie, ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 1926-1928), I, 36 (hereafter cited as Psellus- 
Renauld). L. Brehier, Les institutions de l’empire byzantin (Paris, 1948), p. 369. Ibn Khura- 
dadhbih, B.G.A., VI, 111, gives the following figures: 5,000 in a turm, 1,000 in a drungus, 
and 200 in a bandum. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 651-655, 696-697. 
In the order of honorary precedence and size of payment the generals of the more 
important and powerful themes generally preceded the generals of these three themes 
(see below). 

The catalog of the expedition to Crete in the reign of Leo VI tends to confirm the growth 
in the size of the thematic forces. The levies of the Cibyrrheote force amounted to 6,760, 
those of Samos 5,6go, of Aegean 3,100. One century earlier Kudama noted that the forces 
of the theme of Seleuceia, amounted to only 5,000. The themes of Cibyrrheote, Seleuceia, 
Samos, and Aegean, were among the less important and numerous of the Anatolian 
provinces in the eyes of the central administration. In addition the thematic soldiery of the 
Cibyrrheote under Leo VI was larger than 6,760, as this does not include the two ships 
that the strategus of the theme sent to watch the shores of Syria, and probably other ships 
and personnel that had to remain to guard the shores of the theme and to cut timber 
for shipbuilding. This comparatively large number for such a theme as the Cibyrrheote, 
in contrast to the smaller figures for the ninth century, indicates that the size of the thematic 
armies had increased by the early tenth century. When one compares the size of the 
Cibyrrheote force under Leo VI with the size of the forces of the themes as reported 
by the Arabs in the ninth century, this conclusion seems inescapable, for the Cibyrrheote 
levy of Leo VI is greater than that of any of the ninth-century Anatolian themes save 
those of the great Anatolicon, Armeniacon, and Buccelarion. 
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variety of ethnic groups that the emperors settled as distinct military 
bodies throughout Anatolia. Theophilus, by way of example, settled 
2,000 Persians in each theme (though these seem to have been incorporated 
into the thematic levies); Mardaites were settled around Attaleia, possibly 
by Justinian II; there were also bodies of Slavs and Armenians. 8 In 
addition the government stationed tagmata of imperial troops in certain 
of the Anatolian districts. 9 This superimposition of foreign bodies of 
soldiers in the provinces increased the military manpower of a given 
province considerably. With the addition of the Mardaites to the forces 
of the Cibyrrheote theme, the military strength of the district may have 
been as large as 10,000. 10 

Other large themes very probably had as large a military force, if not 
larger, with the consequence that the military manpower stationed in 
Anatolia during the tenth and early eleventh centuries must have far 
surpassed the 70,000 thematic levies mentioned by the Arab sources for 
the early ninth century. The success of Byzantine arms against the Arabs 
during this period is in part to be explained by the effectiveness of this 
Anatolian manpower, and the importance of these Anatolian forces 
emerges from the obvious correlation between thematic decline and the 
Turkish invasions in the eleventh century. The professional mercenaries 
who took the place of the indigenous thematic soldiers in this period of 
crisis were ineffective replacements and were unable to halt the Turks. 

The military apparatus in Anatolia had an important role in the pro¬ 
vincial economic life. It contributed to the local economy by paying out 
salaries in gold to the officers and soldiers who lived in Asia Minor, and 
stimulating local industry, commerce, and agriculture by its expenditures. 
The government was able to feed into the business life of the Anatolians a 
comparatively steady and significant sum of coined money in the form of 
the military roga. One can gain some idea as to the sums of money involved 
in military pay from the sources of the ninth and tenth centuries. During 
the reign of Leo VI the generals of the more important themes received 
the following cash payment: 11 


Anatolicon 

Armeniacon 

Thracesion 

Opsicion 


40 pounds of gold 

40 

40 

30 


8 A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes I: La dynastie d’Amorium (820-876). Edition franpaise 
prepareepar H. Gregoire et M. Canard (Brussels, 1935), pp. 92-93.C. Amantos, “Map 5 arron,” 
'EAAt]vik&, V (1923), 130-136. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, pp. 109-110, 140. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 651-656. 

9 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 652. 

10 The Mardaites of the west in the Cretan expedition of Leo VI numbered over 5,000, 
ibid. 655. 

11 Ibid., 696-697. Ibn Khuradadhbih B.G.A., VI, hi, gives the following salary range: 
40, 30, 24, 12, 1, lbs. of gold. Soldiers received between eighteen and twelve solidi per 
year. On the pay for the lesser officers and for the soldiers, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Caerimoniis, I, 669. 
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Bucellarion 

Cappadocia 

Charsianon 

Paphlagonia 

Thrace 

Macedonia 

Chaldia 

Coloneia 

Mesopotamia 

Sebasteia 

Lycandus 

Seleuceia 

Leontocome 

Cibyrrheote 

Samos 

Aegean 


30 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

10 plus 10 from commercium 
20 

from commercium 
5 
5 
5 
5 
10 
10 
10 


The pay of the thematic soldiers in comparison with that of the officiers 
was quite small, and yet the overall expenditure on military salaries was 
very substantial, as emerges from the incidental accounts of the period. 
In the early ninth century, the military pay chests of the themes of 
Armeniacon in Anatolia and of Strymon in Europe amounted to 1,300 
and 1,100 pounds of gold respectively, or 93,600 and 79,200 gold solid! 
each. 12 On the basis of these figures it seems likely that the government 
paid out between 500,000 and 1,000,000 solidi annually to the soldiery of 
Asis Minor. 13 The soldier was also entitled to part of the spoils of war, and 
in many instances pensions were given to disabled soldiers and to the 
widows of the slain. 14 

The army and navy required supplies, armament, and provisions on 
their frequent expeditions. Though the government undoubtedly 
acquired many of the necessary items by taxes in kind on the populace, 
the authorities also paid out cash to artisans and merchants to provide a 
wide assortment of items and services. Craftsmen were hired to make 
weapons of every type for the armed forces, to sew the sails for the ships, 
to caulk the boats; merchants sold the government the cloth for the sails, 
rope, bronze, wax, lead, tin, oars, foodstuffs, and other necessary 


12 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-1885), I, 484, 489 (here¬ 
after cited as Theophanes). 

13 Speros Vryonis, “An Attic Hoard of Byzantine Gold Coins (668-741) from the 
Thomas Whittemore Collection and the Numismatic Evidence for the Urban History 
of Byzantium,” Z.R.V.I., VIII (1963), 298-299. On the basis of these and other figures in 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus an estimate of 690,300 solidi was made for government 
military expenditures in Anatolia during the early ninth century. The Arab sources 
record that the Anatolian levy of 70,000 received pay of between eighteen and twelve 
solidi, or between 1,260,000 and 840,000 solidi. Thus the Byzantine and Arab sources 
tend to corroborate one another. 

14 Brehier, Les institutions, p. 382. Five pounds of gold were given to the widows in the 
reign of Michael I. 
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materials. 15 The administration saw to it that salaried craftsmen special¬ 
izing in the production of military weapons were maintained in the 
principal towns, 16 and their production was quantitatively significant. 17 
The military organization of Byzantium, and the passage of armies through 
the provinces, thereby played a stimulating and significant role in the 
economic prosperity of Anatolia. 18 

Towns and Commerce 

By late Roman and early Byzantine times there had developed in Anatolia 
a large number of thriving cities and lesser towns with a considerable 
commercial life and money economy. 19 The question has often arisen as 
to the continuity of this urban character of much of Anatolia into the 
middle Byzantine period. To what extent, if at all, did Anatolia continue 
to be the possessor of extensive urban settlements down to the period when 
the Turks first appeared ? This question is doubly important, first in that 
it bears on the relative importance of the area for Byzantine civilization 
and strength, and second because it is closely related to the problem of 
Muslim urban developments in Anatolia during the later period. 

Some students of the question have maintained that between the 
seventh and ninth centuries the polis of antiquity, and so cities generally, 
underwent a disastrous decline. 20 . But actually there seems to have been 

15 In the outfitting of eleven ships that participated in the Cretan expedition of Con¬ 
stantine VII and Romanus II, the treasury paid out approximately twenty-two pounds 
of gold to . craftsmen and merchants for services and materials, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 673-676. 

16 This situation existed as late as the reign of John Vatatzes in the thirteenth century. 
Theodore Scutariotes, M.B., VII, 506-507 (hereafter cited as Theodore Scutariotes- 
Sathas). Leonis imperatoris tactica, P.G., CVII, 1088-1093, on craftsmen in the army. 

17 In Leo’s Cretan expedition there are extensive details, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Caerimoniis, I, 657-660. The strategus of Thessalonike was ordered to manufacture 
20,000 arrows, 3,000 lances, and as many shields as possible. The archon of Hellas was to 
produce 1,000 lances; the archon of Euboea 20,000 arrows and 3,000 lances. The generals 
of Nicopolis and Peloponnesus were to perform in a similar manner. The protonotarius 
of the Thracesian theme was to collect 20,000 measures of barley; 40,000 of wheat, hard¬ 
tack, and flour; 30,000 of wine; 10,000 “sphacta.” He was to prepare 10,000 measures of 
linen cloth for Greek fire and ship caulking, and 6,ooo nails for the ships, and so forth. 
Procopius, Anecdota, XXX, 5-7, records that the state post system had also provided 
business and cash to the inhabitants of the provinces by purchasing from them horses, 
fodder, and provisions for the grooms. It is not clear whether this system continued after 
Justinian I. 

18 Byzantine armies on the move spent considerable sums of money, Vryonis, “An 
Attic Hoard,” p. 300. The AoyicrTiKf] or accounting office of the army was in charge of 
moneys so spent, Leonis imperatoris tactica, P.G., CVII, 1092. 

19 T. R. S. Broughton, Roman Asia Minor, in T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), 903-916. The Anatolian cities were able to recover from the 
crisis of the third century. A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian 
(Oxford, 1940), pp. 85-94. 

20 The principal exponent of this theory is A. P. Kazdan, “Vizantiiskie goroda v VII - 
XI vv,” Sovetskaia Arkheologia, XXI (1954), 164-188; Derevnia i gorod v Vizantii IX-X w, 
(Moscow, i960), pp. 260-270. He relies very heavily upon the numismatic evidence which, 
however, is unsatisfactory and unreliable. For a critique of his theory, Ostrogorsky, 
“Byzantine Cities in the Early Middle Ages,” D.O.P., XIII (1959), 47-66; Vryonis, 
“An Attic Hoard,” p. 300, passim. On urban continuity see also, E. E. Lipsic, Gccrki 
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no such abrupt decline or hiatus during the seventh century in Anatolia, 
though the Slavic invasions in the Balkans did cause a marked decline of 
many of the towns of the western half of the empire. This condition in the 
Balkans served to put in even bolder relief the economic and political 
importance of the continuity of towns and cities in Anatolia. It is quite 
possible that a number of the towns may have decreased in size by the late 
seventh or the eighth century, 21 or possibly have shifted their locations 
slightly to more strategic positions on higher ground, 22 or been “ruralized,” 
but this does not mean that they did so to the point of becoming insignifi¬ 
cant as an urban phenomenon. It is doubtful that Byzantium could have 
survived as a centralized state without a money economy and towns, and 
it is even more doubtful that the Greek language and Byzantine Christi¬ 
anity could have spread and penetrated to the extent they did in Anatolia. 
Obviously what had happened to the Byzantine urban settlements in the 
Balkans did not occur in Anatolia. The raids of the Arabs were, in spite of 
their frequency, transitory affairs (when one compares them to the Slavic 
invasions of the Balkans which not only effaced cities but also Christianity, 
or to the Turkish invasions). 23 

What were the characteristics of these Byzantine cities in the eleventh 
century? When one speaks of cities he thinks primarily in terms of 
autonomous municipal institutions. This is certainly the case of the town 
in antiquity, where there were also divisions of the citizenry according to 
tribes, and finally a walled enclosure. Obviously the Byzantine towns of 
Anatolia in the eleventh century would hardly fit such a description, at 
least insofar as the meager sources permit conjecture. The existence of 


istorii vizantiiskogo obscestva i kultury VUI-pervaiapolovina IX veka (Moscow-Leningrad, 1961), 
pp. 87 ff.; “K voprosu o gorode v Vizantii VIII-IX vv.” V.V., VI (1953), 113 ff. M. J. 
Siuziumov, “Rol gorodov-emporiev v istorii Vizantii,” V.V., VIII (1956), 26 ff. 

21 E. Kirsten, “Die byzantinische Stadt,” Berichte zum XI. Internationalem Byzantinisten- 
Kongress (Munich, 1958), p. 14. There is even archaeological evidence for the temporary 
disappearance of a few towns, as for instance Corasium in southern Asia Minor during the 
seventh century, Kazdan, “Vizantiiskie goroda,” 186. 

22 Kirsten, “Byzantinische Stadt,” p. 28. 

23 Kazdan, “Vizantiiskie goroda,” p. 187, is ambivalent on this point. He attributes 
the decline and to a certain extent the disappearance of the Byzantine towns to the dis¬ 
appearance of the slave method of production. He adds, however, that this was signifi¬ 
cantly accelerated by the invasions of foreign peoples. 

The history of Arabo-Byzantine warfare and relations in Asia Minor is yet to be written. 
For the earlier period one may consult the following works. E. W. Brooks, “Byzantines 
and Arabs in the Time of the Early Abbassids, 750-813,” E.H.R., XV (1900), 728-747; 
XVI (1901), 84-92; “The Arabs in Asia Minor from Arabic Sources,” XVIII 

(1898), 182-208. W. Ramsay, “The War of Moslem and Christian for Possession of Asia 
Minor,” Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire (Aberdeen 
1906), pp. 281-301. J. Wellhausen, “Die Kampfe der Araber mit den Romaern in der 
Zeit der Umaijaden,” Nachrichten von d. kon. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen , Phil-hist. Kl. 
(1901), pp. 414-447. M. Canard, “Les expeditions des Arabes centre Constantinople,” 
J.A., CVIII (1926), 61-121. H. Manandean, “Les invasions arabes en Armenie,” 
Byzantion, XVIII (1948), 163-195. For the later period, Vasiliev, Gr6goire, Canard, 
Byzance ei les Arabes, vols. I—II (Brussels, 1935,1950). Glycatzi-Ahrweiler, “L’Asie Mineure 
et les invasions arabes (VIP-IX* siecles), R.H., CCXXVII, (1962), 1-32. 
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autonomous, independent institutions in the municipalities of antiquity- 
had been threatened from the moment the Hellenistic monarchs had 
placed their epistates or representative in the polis to oversee its foreign 
affairs. The crisis of the third century further undermined these institutions, 
as is witnessed by the attempts of Diocletian to stabilize them. So in the 
fifth century the city, as it had evolved, at least in Asia Minor, did not 
preserve the city type of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. The later 
militarization of the provincial administration through the implemen¬ 
tation of the thematic system consummated the end of urban autonomy, 
for the affairs of the town were subjected to the strategus who was 
appointed from Constantinople. The novel of Leo VI abolishing the 
remnants of urban autonomy simply put into legal language a state 
that had come into being previously and that had been in the process of 
formation for centuries. 24 Nevertheless, the populace of Byzantine towns 
does not seem to have been quiescent in political matters and it frequently 
expressed its will in riots and political outbursts, first through the demes, 
and later through the guilds. 25 

The “aspect” of the eleventh-century Byzantine town was characterized 
by institutions of a different sort. These institutions were largely thematic 
and ecclesiastical, both ultimately centering in Constantinople. Con¬ 
sequently, the city in the early eleventh century was the seat of a strategus 
with his immediate retinue (or of one of his subordinates) appointed by 
Constantinople. These officials presided over routine matters of admini¬ 
stration and juridical business as well as over military and police affairs, 
though the lesser officials were local inhabitants. 26 Alongside the officials 
of the military administration were those of the ecclesiastical hierarchy- 
metropolitans and the bishops. The integration of the ecclesiastical 
administrative set up into that of the provincial government is not as well 
known as the parallelism existing between the structure of the earlier 
provincial administration and the structure of the hierarchical administra¬ 
tion. The church had modeled its administration along the lines of the 


24 F. Dolger, “Die friihbyzantinische und byzantinisch beeinflusste Stadt,” Atti de 3° 
Congresso internazionale di studi sull’ alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1958), pp. 22—23. Zepos, J.G.R., I, 

116. 

25 On this Byzantine “demokratia” during the earlier period, G. Manoljovic, “Le 
peuple de Constantinople,” Byzantion, VI (1936), 617-716; Vryonis, “Byzantine Circus 
Factions and Islamic Futuwwa Organizations (neaniai, fityan, ahdath),” B.Z., LVIII 
(1965), 46-59. A. Marciq, “La duree du regime des partis populaires a Constantinople,” 
and “Factions de cirque et partis populaires,” Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des sciences 
morales et politiques, XXXV (1949), 63 ff., and XXXVI (1950), 396-421. For the later 
period, Vryonis, “Byzantine AqpoKporna and the Guilds in the Eleventh Century,” 
D.O.P., XVII (1963), 289-314. F. Cognasso, Partiti politici e lotte dinastiche in Bizanzio 
alia morte di Manuele Comneno. Reale Accademia delle scienze di Torino, igu-is (Turin, 1912). 
For a general survey, D. Xanalatos, Bu^ocvriva peAeTrmorra. IvppoAfi els Tqv icrropiorv 
toO (3v£avTivoO AaoO (Athens, 1940). 

26 Ahrweiler, “L’histoire et la geographic de la region de Smyrne entre les deux 
occupations turques (1081-1317) particulierement au XIIP siecle,” Trauaux et Memoires 
(Paris, 1965), I, 103-104, 155 (hereafter cited as Ahrweiler, “Smyrne”). 
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civil administration of the fourth and fifth centuries. In this manner 
those cities that were the centers of the provincial administration became 
the centers of the ecclesiastical organization. The council of Chalcedon in 
451 decreed that cities or poleis would be the seats of bishops, and con¬ 
sequently the concept of a polis or city became inseparably associated with 
the presence of a bishop, and the exact reverse was also true; wherever 
there was a bishop there had to be a city. Justinian I restated this one 
century later: 

We decree that every city ... shall have ... its own and inseparable ... bishop. 27 

The episcopal powers and rule in provincial administrative organization 
were to remain important until the end of the Byzantine Empire and 
beyond. By the sixth century the bishops were participating in the elections 
of local urban officials, were important in city finances, and were often 
the recipients of imperial gifts bestowed upon the city. 28 One can say 
that episcopal authority became a refuge of the last vestiges of urban 
autonomy, though the eastern bishops, because of the authority of the 
centralized state, never attained the power of the western Latin bishops. 29 
Not only did the bishops take some part in these strictly governmental 
matters, but they seem to have had charge of performing many services 
that today one generally, though not exclusively, connects with the state: 
education, care for the sick, the aged, the orphaned, and others in need. 
In short they cared not only for the souls of the provincials but for their 
bodies as well. 

The Byzantine town of Asia Minor in the eleventh century was, then, 
characterized by the presence of the members of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy (bishops or metropolitans), and by the presence of the strategus 
or his representatives. In addition there were other characteristics of the 
towns—the presence of trade or commercial activity whether with foreign 
states or with neighboring towns and villages. The Byzantine polis had 
resident a number of local craftsmen as well as merchants both 
indigenous and foreign. This particular aspect of the town as a center of 
craftsmen and merchants and of industry and commerce is not well 
documented. According to some scholars this basic element for the 
existence of towns was seriously lacking in the eighth and ninth centuries. 30 
But such arguments are based largely upon the silence of the sources, 

27 Cod. lust., I.3.55. “ irao-av ttoAiv ... iyeiv . .. axcopiarov koci 1610V .. . EnioxoTtov 
0 ECTTri£op£V.” A later list of episcopal sees uses the terms bishoprics and cities inter¬ 
changeably, ttoAeis f|TOt ETriaxoTras. Gelzer, Ungedruckte und ungenugend veroffentlichte 
Texte der Notitiae Episcopatum, Abh. der bay. Akad. der Wiss., LI (1901), 546 (hereafter cited 
as Gelzer, Notitiae Episcopatum) . As late as the twelfth century, Balsamon remarks that 
only inhabited centers which are TroAudvQpooTroi can have bishops. Those towns that 
decline in population lose their status as bishoprics. 

28 Cad. lust., I.4.18-26. E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, II (Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam, 
1949), II, 213. 

29 Dolger, “Stadt,” pp. 16, 24-25. 

30 Kazdan, “Vizantiiskie goroda,” passim. 
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sources that are not only rare but are also Constantinople-centered. 
Archaeology has not yet progressed to the point where it can be of service 
in regard to the extent of urban life in Byzantine Anatolia during the 
period under consideration. If one looks at the scattered references of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, however, it becomes obvious that neither 
trade nor commerce, neither craftsmen nor merchants, were absent from 
Asia Minor during this period. 31 

Ephesus was a lively harbor town with a panegyris or trade fair that 
yielded ioo pounds of gold in annual taxes during the reign of Constantine 
VI (780-797). 32 Incidental information concerning the economic activity 
of the city emerges from an eleventh-century hagiographical composition 
in which we get a glimpse of what must have been a very busy town. The 
monks of the monastery on Mt. Galesium near Ephesus are constantly 
going to the K&crrpov (Ephesus) for the various needs of the monastery. 33 
Books are purchased there, 34 and the monks are permitted to attend the 
fair, 35 though this is felt to be something of a formidable temptation for 
the brethren. Craftsmen and merchants of various sorts appear: a painter, 
a plasterer, a nauclerus, and there is also mention of a state bakery. 36 This 
commercial activity was of more than a local nature, as there is mention of 
Saracens, Jews, Russians, and Georgians. 37 These incidental bits of 
information indicate that eleventh-century Ephesus was no sleepy hollow 
but was rather a center of both local and international trade. It is 


31 The famous passage of Hudud al-‘Alam, so often quoted, remarks that cities were 
few in Rum, V. Minorsky, Hudud al-'Alam. The Regions of the World: a Persian Geography, 
372 A.H.-g8s A.D. (London, 1937), p. 157 (hereafter cited as Hudud aI-‘Alam-Minorsky). 
But in the preceding passage, p. 156, it makes the contradictory remark that Rum has 
many towns and villages. The translator and commentator on the text, p. 40, remarks that 
the relevant passage is confused as a result of incorrect copying from other sources. A 
useful collection on the towns, trade, and commerce is to be found in A. Rudikov, Ocerki 
vizantiiskoi kultury po dannym greceskoi agiografii (Moscow, 1917). P. Tivcev, “Sur les cites 
byzantines aux XP-XIP siecles,” Byzantine-Bulgarica, I (1962), 145-182. Because the 
source material is so scarce, random factual information spanning a long period of time 
has been gathered. There is no intention of trying to adduce urban conditions in the 
eleventh century by facts pertaining to earlier centuries. Rather there is an attempt to 
give a general, if impressionistic, picture of the towns over a period of time. 

32 F. Dvornik, Vie de Gregoire De'capolite et les Slaves Macedoniens au IX‘ siecle (Paris, 1926) 
p. 53. Theophanes, I, 469. H. Vetters, “Zum byzantinischen Ephesos, J.O.B.G., XV 
(1966), 273-288. N. Bees, " MsVrefiporra aye-riKa upo? tt|v pscratcoviKTiv 'Eytcrov xai 
tov xaAoupevov ©eoAoyov,” ’ApxaioAoytKT] ’Epppspls pt. 2. (1953-54), PP- 263-283. 
A number of the texts that follow are also cited in Kazdan, “Vizantiiskie goroda,” pp. 
182-186. 

33 AS Nov. Ill, 532, 554, 586. The monastery, which received money from pious donors, 
bought many of its necessities in the shops of Ephesus. 

34 Ibid., 536. 

36 Ibid., 556. 

36 Ibid., 537, 540, 541. This would seem to imply the continued existence of state regu¬ 
lated corporations in the provinces during the eleventh century. 

37 What is most interesting is that the Saracen, who has just converted to Christianity 
in Ephesus, receives an interpreter from the metropolitan of Ephesus so that when he 
goes to see St. Lazarus he will be able to converse with him. There may have been a small 
colony of Muslim merchants in Ephesus, for in an earlier period I bn Khuradadhbih, 
B.G.A., VI, 106, mentions the presence of a mosque in the city. Gelzer, Die Genesis, p. 83. 
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interesting to note that when Alexius I accorded the Venetians com¬ 
mercial privileges, Ephesus was one of the cities that Venetian merchants 
could visit. 38 Its plain was fertile, well watered, and the nearby sea was 
a rich fishing ground. 39 

The western Anatolian coast was dotted with natural harbors that 
seem to have been active maritime centers in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, though possibly not on the same scale as Ephesus. The monks of 
Mt. Athos sailed to Smyrna to purchase necessities, and shipping con¬ 
stantly plied the lanes between Smyrna and Constantinople and the isles in 
the eleventh century. 40 Phygela served as a debarkation point to and from 
Crete 41 as well as a commercial center and depot for naval stores. 42 
Phocaea and Strobilus were among the important ports of Anatolia in 
which Venetian merchants were to be allowed to trade late in the 
eleventh century. Miletus and Clazomenae were undoubtedly of similar 
importance. 43 The hinterland of these towns in the Thracesian theme 
produced much grain, the surplus of which was exported to regions in 
Phrygia, which produced only barley. 44 The towns farther north were 
also centers of lively trading activity. Nicomedia, a central emporium with 


38 G. F. L. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur alteren Handels-und Staatsgeschichte 
der Republik Venedig (Vienna, 1856), I, 52 (hereafter cited as Tafel and Thomas, 
Urkunden). 

39 The Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the Holy Land 1106-1107 A.D., C. W. 
Wilson, P.P.T.S. (London, 1895), IV, 6 (hereafter cited as Daniel, P.P.T.S., IV). For a 
general treatment see the following: O. Benndorf, Zur Ortskunde und Stadtgeschichte von 
Ephesus (Vienna, 1905), I. W. BrockhofF, Studien zur Geschichte der Stadt Ephesus vom 4. 
nachchristlichen Jahrhundert bis zum ihrem Untergang an der ersten Hdlfte des 15. Jahrhunderts 
(Jena, 1905). J. Keil, Ein Fiihrer durch die Ruinenstadt und ihre Geschichte, 5th ed. (Vienna, 
1964)- “Ephesus,” Oriens Christianus, 3d series, VI (1931), 1-14. Ibn Battuta, H. A. R. 
Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta (Cambridge, 1959) II, 444 (hereafter cited as Ibn 
Battuta-Gibb). C. Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah (Paris, 1854), 
II, 30g (hereafter cited as Ibn Battuta-Defremery), noted it to be still well watered and 
that the vine was cultivated. 

40 “Vie de Saint Athanase l’Athonite,” A.B., XXV (1906), 81. AS Nov. Ill, 579. 
On the agriculture, commerce, and mining of the Smyrna region, Ahrweiler, “Smyrne, 
passim. 

41 AS Nov. Ill, 578. Attaliates, 223. 

42 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 658. The eighth-century pilgrim 
Willibaldus, Hodoeporicon S. Willibaldi, in Itinera Hierosolymitana et Descriptiones Terrae 
Sanctae, ed. T. Toller and A. Molinier (Geneva, 1880), I 2 , 256, describes Phygela as 
“villam magnam.” For some reason Kazdan, “Vizantiiskie goroda,” p. 194, lists Phygela 
as one of the “new cities” which he claims were founded in the late ninth and tenth 
centuries, after the decline of the “old cities.” But Phygela is described as a large town in 
723-726 and, of course, had existed in classical times, Strabo, XIV.i.20. For further 
reference, Benndorf, “Ephesus” pp. 73-75. 

43 Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, I, 52, mentions both Strobilus and Phocaea. A 
Strobilite merchant pledges to his patron saint one-half of all his gains from maritime 
commerce if he comes back safely, AS Nov. Ill, 532-533. Strobilus also had a Jewish 
colony, J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athens, 1939), p. 228. Ahrweiler, 
“Smyrne,” pp. 50-51, on Clazomenae as a port of call and seat of a bishopric in the 
eleventh century. 

44 J. Darrouzes, Epistoliers byzantins du X e siecle (Paris, i960), pp. 198-199. This con¬ 
dition also prevailed in the thirteenth century between the Seljuk and Nicaean domains, 
see chapter III below. 
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state khans for the residence of the merchants, 45 exported livestock to 
the capital and served as the market for villagers in the vast rural area 
around the city. These ccypoyerrovES came to town to sell their own 
produce, to buy what they needed, 46 and also to visit the church of the 
Archangel Michael. Prusa, an important market for grain and livestock, 
was in addition famed for its thermal baths. 47 Its neighbor, Nicaea, was 
an equally active commercial center and mart for local farming products. 48 
The city contained granaries for the agricultural produce of the rural 
environs 49 and an active colony of Jewish merchants. 50 The tenth- 
century Theophanes Continuatus refers to Nicaea as rich and heavily 
populated. 51 It is pertinent that the Arab geographer al-Mukaddasi 
mentioned the presence of Muslims in the cities of Bithynia, some 
probably there for purposes of trade. 52 Though the literary references to 
the town are scanty, the archaeological finds indicate that in the eleventh 
century Pergamum was the site of some local industry, 53 and its neighbor 
Adramyttium was a town of more than respectable size. 54 Abydus, 
Cyzicus, Lampsacus, and Pylae enjoyed a certain prosperity because of 

45 Zepos, J.G.R., III, 386. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 720. 

46 Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, ed. E. DrexI and F. Pertz (Milan, 1936, 1941), I, 333 
(hereafter cited as Drexl and Pertz)." ama Epiropicc tccd TrpaypcmKCx auvaAAdyncrra.” 

47 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A./.X., IV, 384, 387, 397. V. Laurent. La vie merveillsuse 
de S. Pierre d’Atroa 837 (Brussels, 1956), p. 109. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 450, noted that the 
springs were still visited by the sick in his day. Ibn Battuta-Defremery, II, 318. 

43 Much of this produce was evidently shipped to Constantinople, Geographic d’Edrisi, 
trans. P. A. Jaubert (Paris, 1840), II, 302 (hereafter cited as al-Idrisi-Jaubert). 

49 Cedrenus, II, 428. Wheat was grown in the area and fish were supplied from the 
lake, AS Nov. Iv, 643, 645. The fish and crustaceans were believed to cure fever and 
paralysis, al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 304. As late as the early fourteenth century Nicaea was an 
important silk manufacturing center, A. M. Schneider, Rdmischen und byzantinischen 
Denkmdler aus Nicaea-Iznik (Berlin, 1943), p. 5. Northwestern Asia Minor had remained an 
important area of silk production down to the early fourteenth century. Most of the silk 
to be found in the shops of Constantinople came from these regions. Laudanum was 
produced and the thermal baths of the city were still visited at this late date. F. Taeschner, 
Al-Umari’s Bericht tiber Anatolien in seinem Werke masalik al-absar fi mamdlik al-amsar 
(Leipzig, 1929), p. 43 (hereafter cited as al-Umari-Taeschner); E. Quatremere, “Notices 
de l’ouvrage qui a pour titre: Mesalek etc.,” in Notices et extraits des mss. de la bibliotheque 
du Roi, XIII, (Paris, 1838), 365-366 (hereafter cited as al-Umari-Quatremere). Ibn 
Battuta-Gibb, II, 453, notes that the environs abounded in fruits, of which the “virgin” 
grapes were a speciality. Ibn Battuta-Defremery, II, 323-324. 

50 AS Nov. IV, 642, “ NiKcna f] ttoAij TroAAoiy pev ppiOe'i tois aAAoiy kocAoTj, t<J> 5 e 
Trpos iptropElav ix Elv Eucpucos EKKaAerrai tous £ttttt|Seuovto^ to Xpf)P a Ttpos far\rrf|v. 
66 ev kou tives ‘E( 3 pcdcov <pvAfjs ocutocte kottoikouvtes EptropEias te X®P ,v Ka ' Tfjs 
a A At] 5 OKpQoviaj.” Thus Synnada also had a small group of Jews in the ninth century, 
AS Nov. IV, 629. For a survey of the history of Nicaea, J. Solch, “Historisch-geographische 
Studien liber bithynischen Siedlungen,” B.N.J., I, (1920), 263-337. A. M. Schneider and 
K.. Karnopp, Die Stadtmauer von Iznik (Berlin, 1938). Schneider, “The City Walls of 
Nicaea,” Antiquity, XII (1938), 438. 

51 Theophanes Continautus, 464, “ ttoAiv dpxcnoTtAouTOV Kal TtoAuavSpov.” 

52 E. Honigmann, “Un itineraire arabe a travers le Pont,” A.E.P.H.O.S., IV (1936), 
263 (hereafter cited as “Un itineraire”). It is quite possible that some of them were 
prisoners taken in war. 

53 Kazdan, “Vizandiskie goroda,” p. 183. A Conze, Stadt und Landschaft Pergamon 

(1913), 322-324. 

34 B. Leib, Anne Comnene, Alexiade (Paris, 1937), III, 143 (hereafter cited as Anna 
Comnena), "... ToAuccv 0 poDTTOTcrrr[.*’ 
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their favorable location along the land and maritime routes leading to 
Constantinople. 55 Pylae possessed £evo 5 oxeioc or Khans for the merchants, 56 
and the town specialized in the export of swine, cattle, horses, and asses to 
Constantinople. 57 Pythia (the Turkish Yalova), embellished since the time 
of Justinian I with public baths and buildings, became a famous resort 
town that Constantinopolitans visited for the cures of the warm baths. 58 
The whole region of northwest Anatolia was unusually favored, commer¬ 
cially, by its proximity to a large market in Constantinople, by the presence 
of large towns and centers of population, by numerous harbors, and by the 
existence of fairly rich and large villages. 59 Great numbers of merchant 
vessels touched at such ports of call as Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Nicomedia, 
Helenopolis, Abydus, Cius, Chalcedon. 60 

Attaleia remained throughout the whole period the principal naval 
base and commercial station that the Byzantines possessed in southern 
Anatolia, visited by great numbers of ships. 61 It was the most convenient 
harbor between the region of the Aegean and Cyprus and points eastward, 
and travelers and merchants voyaging between the two areas usually 
stopped at Attaleia. 62 It was not only an important center for the deposit 
of naval stores and grain but an international trading center 63 where in 
addition to the local merchants one could expect to see Armenians, 64 


66 Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, I, 52-53. Abydus was an important station for the levy¬ 
ing of maritime tolls. It also had a Jewish colony. 

66 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 720. 

57 Darrouzes, fipistoliers byzantins, p. 209, " fv derraov EyovTi ttccvtoos K0(i 
TrepicTTroOSocCTTOV to yolpovs Kcd ovouj, poa$ ts xod itrrrous Kai TTpo( 3 crra toos ev ccvtw 
K crroiKowTas p£ 0 ’ 6oti; ouk av Enrol ti? sttipeA tlas' ix 8 EX«cr 0 ai xai Sicrrrepav Kai Trj 
(UaaiAiSt TrapatTSiatTEiv tcx Gpspnara.” It was still an important commercial center in thir¬ 
teenth century commerce between Bithynia and Constantinople. Nicholas Mesarites, Neue 
Quelleti zur Geschichte des lateinischen Kaistertums und der Kirchenunion, ed. A. Heisenberg 
Sitz. der bay. Akad. der Wiss. Philosoph.-philolog-Kl.s Abh. (1923), II, 39, “TroAlyviov 
evrrgpi'ypatrrov pev, layopoy St to 7roAAa.” 

58 Procopius, Buildings, V, iii, 17-20. Darrouzes, Bpislohers byzantine, p. 326, for the 
restoration of the baths by Leo VI. Leo Choerosphactes composed a poem on the baths, 
S. G. Mercati, “Intorno all’ autore del carme d; toc ev fTuQlois Geppa,” R.S.O., X 
(1923-25), 241; G. Kolias, Leon Choirosphactes (Athens, 1939), p. 54. 

59 See for example in Drexl and Pertz, I, 132, the description of the village of Oreine in 
Bithynia, which belonged to Psellus. 

60 In the early eighth century, the forces rebelling against Anastasius II were able to 
capitalize on this factor to raise a large fleet of merchant vessels in this area with which to 
oppose the emperor. Theophanes, I, 385, " auAAap( 3 avovTat TrAsIara piKpa te Kai 
pEydAa TrpaypaTEtrriKd 0x0917 ...” This rich area exported such items as grain, pottery, 
and silk, Procopius, Anecdota, XXII, 17. Mesarites, Neue Quellen, II, 44; Al-Umari- 
Quatremere, p. 366; Al-Umari-Taeschner, p. 43. 

61 AS Nov. Ill, 590, "... -TTCp^avris Kai oti ayxiocAos xai trAfiGo? db tcov 
TravTaxb 0 £V e!s atrrpv xaTaipouvrcov ... ” K. Lanckoronski, G. Niemann, and E. 
Petersen, Stadte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, (Vienna, 1890), 1 . 

62 AS Nov. IV, “ r)s a9appav Eico 0 r|CTOcv oi ttAeiotoi tcov eis Kvnpov TropeuopEvcov.” 

63 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 659. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 418, 
mentions springs of cold water and apricots that were exported to Egypt; Ibn Battuta- 
Defrdmery, II, 259-260. Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, indicates that later Attaleia was built on a 
different site but this is perhaps a confusion with Side. 

64 AS Nov. Ill, 511. 
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Saracens , 65 Jews , 66 and Italians . 67 The Arab accounts of the ninth and 
tenth centuries describe the district of Attaleia as densely populated and 
rich in cereals. Its agricultural produce found ready markets in the less 
fertile regions of the Anatolian plateau . 68 

The northern Anatolian coast was the scene of similarly energetic 
commerce and industry. Heracleia engaged in a brisk trade with 
Constantinople 60 and with Cherson, which needed its grain . 70 To the 
northeast was Amastris, a more important commercial center. Nicetas 
the Paphlagonian, describing Amastris as the “eye” of Paphlagonia, 
relates that the “Scyths” who lived on the north coast of the Black Sea 
were in frequent and intense commercial relation with the inhabitants 
of the city . 71 Its merchants were quite active as early as the ninth century, 
and probably earlier . 72 The combination of local industry, trade, and the 
produce of the soil made Amastris one of the more prosperous towns on 
the Black Sea . 73 Sinope, the site of the church of St. Phocas, was important 
as a grain port and naval base , 74 and also as the sponsor of the great 


65 Ibid., 590, "... Zocpon<r|vots, oi -rroAAoi uEpi Tpv ’AttccAeiocv to tt|vikc( 5 e 
sruypv ovTfc'S, g|nroptars' X®P IV Korrapoarres.” 

86 Z. Ankori, Keraites in Byzantium (New York, 1959), pp. 46-47. Starr, The Jews 
p. 26. 

67 Italians were calling at Attaleia at the end of the eleventh century, Tafel and 
Thomas, Urkunden, I, 52, but possibly earlier as well. In the period of Ibn Battuta-Gibb, 
II, 418, there were Latins, Jews, Greeks, and Muslims in the city. 

88 Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A., II,, 101-102. Darrouzes, Epistoliers byzantins, pp. 198-199, they 
exported wheat to the Phrygian district. The region of Synnada, by way of example, 
produced only barley. It was at too high an elevation for the cultivation of olive oil or 
the vine, and for fuel the inhabitants had to utilize animal dung, £dp£aKov, instead of 
wood. William of Tyre, A History of Deeds Done beyond the Sea, trans. and annotated by F. A. 
Babcock and A. C. Krey, XVI, xxvi, also comments on the fertility of the soil. X. de 
Planhol, De la plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens. Nomadisme et vie pay same (Paris, 1958), 
pp. 83-85. On Side, east of Attaleia: A. M. Mansel, “Side,” P.W., Supplementband X 
(1965), 879-918; Mansel, Die Ruinen von Side (Berlin, 1963). Eyice, “L’eglise cruciforme 
byzantine de Side en Pamphylie,” Anatolia, III (1958), 35-42; “La ville byzantine de Side 
en Pamphylie,” Actes de X Congres International d'Etudes Byzantines 1955 (Istanbul, 1957) 
pp. 130-133. 

89 Nicephorus Bryennius, 93-94, records the case history of a certain Maurix who, 
though of humble origin, became wealthy and great from this maritime commerce. 

70 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 287. 

71 Nicetas of Paphlagonia, P.G., CV, 421, " ’Apacrrpa, 6 Tps TTa^Aayoviaj, pciAAov 
8 e Trjs oiKoupivqs, oAtyou 8 eiv, 6 <p 0 aApos, e!s f|v 01 te to PopEiov tou Eu^eivou ptpo$ 
uspioiKowTEs ZkOOou, koci ot Trpos votov 8e ksipevoi, coartEp eis ti koivov owrpEXovTES 
Epuopioy, t a irap’ kcxurobv rs ovveuJcpEpovoi, xal tcov trap’ ctVTfjj avTiAappavovcn.” 
Eyice, “Deux anciennes dglises byzantines de la citadelle d’Amasra (Paphlagonie),” 
Cahiers Archeologique, VII (1954), 97 105. 

72 When George the bishop of Amastris had to journey to Trebizond to free merchants 
of Amastris from jail, Vasilievsky, Trudy (St. Petersburg), III, 43-47. 

73 Nicetas of Paphlagonia, P.G., CV, 421, “ ouSevi psv tcov otto yps p QccAdocrris 
dyooyipcov crrrcau^ETccr -rracri 8 e T0I5 EirnT|8Eiois SacyiAcos EvOuvoupEvr], alKoSoppaai 
te AapTtpoTs xal TEiyEcn KapTEpoIj, vai 8 t) kcc! Aipsai xaAois kqci oixfiTOpai avcoftev 
nepKpweoTCCTOts KEypppEVT].” S. Vailh6, “Amastris,” D.H.G.E. 

74 C. Van de Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” A.B., XXX (1911), 289. St. Phocas was patron 
saint of the merchants and seamen, who always dedicated a share of the wheat (in which 
they traded) to his church. N. A. Oikonomides, “ "Ayios 6 OookSs 6 Zivotteus. 
ActTpEia Kat SiaSocns auTfjs," A.TT., XVII (1952), 184-219. 
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panegyris, or commercial fair, held on the feast day of St. Phocas . 75 
Slightly to the southeast was another grain port, Amisus, which traded 
extensively with the Chersonese . 76 Cerasus, which participated in this 
maritime intercourse with the “Scyths” and the other Pontine cities, 
was one of the major textile centers of northern Anatolia, supplying 
Constantinople with linen cloth . 77 

Certainly the most important of the Anatolian cities on the Black Sea, 
in terms of population, wealth, commerce, and industry, was Trebizond . 78 
It was situated in the vicinity of the fertile grain-producing regions of 
Paipert and Chaldia 79 and served as a storage center and market for the 
region’s grain . 80 But significant as it was in the grain trade, Trebizond 
was more important as a commercial center in which converged trade 
routes coming by sea from Cherson and by land from the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, Syria, Constantinople, and Anatolia. There were several 
market fairs held each year , 81 the most important of which was the 
panegyris of St. Eugenius, the patron saint of Trebizond, instituted in the 
region of Basil I . 82 Merchants and travelers from all parts of the Middle 

75 Van de Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” p. 289, “ t)St] yap croi K’avTctufla Travf|yvpis tgov 
UEyaXcov.”. It was also the site of an imperial treasury in the eleventh century, Anna 
Comnena, II, 64. 

76 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik and R. 

Jenkins (Washington, D.C., 1967) pp. 286-287 (hereafter cited as Constantine 

Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp.). G. Schlumberger, “Sceaux byzantins inedits,” Revue 
Numismatique, 4th ser., IX (1905), 348-349, for the seal of a tenth-eleventh century 
commerciarius of Amisus. 

77 Zepos, J.G.R., III, 381. The silk-garment merchants used this linen to line the so- 
called bombycene tunics. Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 393. 

78 Papadopoulos-Kermaneus, Sbornik v istocnikov po istorii trapezundskoi imperii (St. 
Petersburg, 1897), p. 58 (hereafter cited as Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap. imp.). 
(This is from the miracula of St. Eugenius by Joseph the metropolitan of Trebizond.) 
“ f|v0Ei pev yap to TqviKaCrra ttaipou rj TpatTE^ou$ t|8e xai ttepiotttos f)v Kai ttepIkXu- 
tos, Kai trapa Traaris, oysSov, yfj; eSo^cs^eto- ttpouxovtes te unfjpxov sv outt) ouk 
oXlyoi Kai arpcmcoTai etuXektoi, ipTropoi te irXeicrro! Kai oX( 3 ioi, povai 8£ Kai 
trapOEVtovES Sia( 3 E( 3 oT|p£va! K<rrdrruKvoi Kai ttXt)6os Xaou ovkow paSlco? apiOpprov.” 
The city also had mining works in the vicinity, Papadopoulos-Kerameus, " 2 up( 3 oXai els 
Tijv icrropiav TparrE^oOvTOs,” V.V., XII (1906), 140. Chrysanthos, 'H EKKXrioia 
TpaiTE^cuvTOi, A.IJ., IV-V (1936). H-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im 
byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 168-170, for bibliography. On the later period, 
S. Lampros, Bpacrapkovos lyKcopiov els TpcnTE^oOvTa vuv to rrpcoTOv ekSiSoijevov 
Kara tov MapKiocvov kcoSiko (Athens, 1916). 

79 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., p. 56, “ iravu EufipOTos earn Kai ( 3 a 0 Eia 
Kai Eucpopos ...” For the seal of the crites of the theme in the ninth-tenth century, see 
A. Bryer, “A Molybdobull of the Imperial Protospatharius Constantine, Krites of the 
Theme of Chaldia,” AIL, XXVII (1966), 244-246. See also O. Lampsides, “Nicetas 
eveque inconnu de Trebizonde,” B.Z., LVII (1964), 380-381, for an ecclesiastical seal of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries (or possibly of the tenth century). H. Antoniadis- 
Bibicou, Recherches sur les douanes a Byzance. V “octava,” le “kommerkion” et les commerciaires 
(Paris, 1963), passim. 

80 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., pp. 49-30, 81. 

81 Mas‘udi, Les prairies d’or, texte et traduction, C. B. de Maynard and P. de Courteille 
(Paris, 1914) II, 3 (hereafter cited as Mas‘udi), refers to Trebizond as 3 [^ I -markets. 

82 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., pp. 57-59. It was officially observed by the 
government officials, TO15 ev teXei, until the end of the eleventh century when the Turkish 
invasions interrupted the celebration. 
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East were to be seen buying and selling goods in Trebizond and visiting 
the shrine of St. Eugenius for cures: Arabs, Armenians, Greeks , 83 
Russians, Colchians , 84 Jews , 85 Georgians , 86 and Circassians . 87 The 
Trebizondines were engaged in a vast international commerce between 
east and west. The Kachaks, a Caucasian people, came to the city to 
purchase Greek brocades and other textiles . 88 The tenth-century Arab 
Istakhri relates that most of the Greek textiles and brocades in his day 
were imported into the Islamic world via Trebizond. Aside from the grain 
that Trebizond sent to the imperial capital on the Bosphorus, very impor¬ 
tant were the perfumes and other exotic items that entered the empire 
via the emporium of Trebizond. The trade of the region furnished a 
further source of revenue to the state by virtue of the customs duties that 
the commerciarioi levied . 89 

Bona and Oenoe were smaller towns of some commercial note, the 
latter as a ship building center and naval base . 90 This whole tier of Pontic 
towns participated in a vital commercial and industrial life, a fact 
reflected by such authors as Theophanes and Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. The former relates that when Constantine V wished to rebuild 
the acqueduct of Valens in Constantinople during a severe drought, he 
transported craftsmen and builders from western Asia Minor and 
Pontus . 91 Also, the exports of grain, wine, and other commodities were 
not only necessary for Constantinople but were absolutely essential to the 
existence of the Chersonites. The latter, in return for the goods that the 
Greek merchants brought them, sent to Pontus such items as hides and 
wax which they acquired from the Patzinaks. Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus tells his son that in case the Chersonites should revolt, imperial agents 
should be sent to the coasts of the provinces of Armeniacon, Paphlagonia, 
and Bucellarion to take possession of the Chersonite ships, arrest the 
crews, and confiscate the cargoes. The merchant ships of these provinces 
were to be prevented from going to Cherson with their much needed 


83 Mas'udi, I, 3. Vasilievsky, Trudy, III, 43-47. 

81 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., pp. 40, 43. 

85 Ankori, Keraites, pp. 122-125. The earliest mention of Jews in Byzantine Trebizond 
is 1188, but it is quite possible that they were to be found there earlier. 

86 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., pp. 216-217, relates that commerce 
flowed from Trebizond to the Georgian town of Adranoutzi. This latter is depicted as a 
very busy, prosperous, and extensive emporium with commerce coming to it from 
Trebizond, Georgia, Abasgia. Armenia, and Syria. It collected KOppEpKlOU dmipov, 
enormous customs revenue. 

87 Mas'udi, II, 45-47. 

88 Ibid. 

88 Istahri, I, 188 ^ ^jj}\ ab 

.o-ljj-JJj dSJj J! j Jl Ojj j■_} Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 393 . W. Heyd, 

Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age (Leipzig, 1923), I, 44. 

90 Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 393 

91 Theophanes, I, 440. He brought 1,000 builders and 200 plasterers. 
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cargoes. For 

if the Chersonites do not journey to Roumania and sell the hides and wax that 
they get by trade from the Pechenegs, they cannot live. If grain does not pass 
across from Aminsos and from Paphlagonia and the Bukellarioi and the flanks of 
the Armeniakoi, the Chersonites cannot live . 92 

Prior to the Seljuk invasions, the Byzantines possessed in eastern Anatolia 
a number of comparatively prosperous commercial towns. One of the 
most important of these and located to the southeast of Trebizond was 
Artze, a fairly large town 93 inhabited by numerous merchants, including 
not only local Syrians and Armenians but also many others . 94 The town 
possessed and traded in all types of goods and wares that were produced in 
Persia, India, and the rest of Asia . 95 Theodosiopolis in the vicinity seems 
to have been an important caravan town that traded with the Georgians 
in the early tenth century . 96 Many of its inhabitants moved to the town 
of Artze where commercial conditions were more favorable, but after the 
Turkish sack of Artze much of the populace returned to Theodosiopolis. 
Ani, one of the most recently acquired cities of the empire in eastern Asia 
Minor, was an important and very populous emporium, with great 
numbers of churches and grain silos . 97 At the easternmost extremity was 
the town of Manzikert, also recently acquired . 98 Melitene, a large 
commercial town 99 that had been incorporated into the empire during 
the reign of Romanus I, was later repeopled primarily with Jacobite 

42 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., pp. 286-287. 

43 Attaliates, 148, refers to it variously as "ttoAiteiov, pEyaAqv . . . ycopoTroAiv.” 
Cedrenus, II, 577, as "KGopoTfoAis . . . pupiavSpos Kai ttoAuv ttAoutov Eyoucra.” 
Zonaras, III, 638, " KGopoiToAis S’fjv toutco nAr| 0 Os 5 ’evcokei ocurep, !v’ outgos Enrol pi, 
Kai dpiGpov UTrepPaivouo-a, Eprropoi 5 ’fjaav oi avGpcmroi Kai ttAoOtos fjv atrrois 

TtEpiTTOS.” 

94 Cedrenus, II, 577. 

45 Attaliates, 148, “ Kai travTOicov dbvicov, oaa FTEpcnKfi te Kai ’lvSiK-q Kai f) Aoittt) 
’Aaia <pEpEi, irAfjGos ouk Euapi 0 pr]TOv cpEpovoa.” The situation was much the same 
in the days of Justinian I, Procopius, History of the Wars, II, xxv, “ Kai TiaiBia psv 
IvravGa iirrrriAaTd tori, KGopai 6 e TroAAai TToAuavGpooTroTaroi ojKqvTai otyxcordTco 
aAAf)Aais Kai TroAAoi Epnopoi kot' Ipyaaiav ev t aurai; okouenv. ek te yap MvSgov Kai 
tcov TrAricrioxwpcou ’lf 3 f|pcov ttccvtcov te ws eItteTv tgov ev FTEpaais eQvojv Kai 'Pcopaicov 
Tivcov Tot qjopTia ectkopi^ohevoi IvTaOGa aAAi^Aois £vp( 3 dAAovcn.” Chronique de Matthieu 
d'Edesse {962-1136) avec la continuation de Gregoire lepretre jusqii en 1162, trans., E. Dulaurier 
(Paris, 1858), pp. 83-84 (hereafter cited as Matthew of Edessa), elaborates on the wealth 
and numerous population. 

86 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp., pp. 208, 214. 

97 Matthew of Edessa, p. 123. Attaliates, 79, “ iroAis Eori peyaAri xai iroAvccvOpwiros.” 

98 It is one of the few Byzantine towns whose personality momentarily shines through 
the darkness of the sourceless period. In the mid-eleventh century Toghrul attempted to 
take the city but after a furious siege that was unsuccessful, he decided to abandon the 
effort. The inhabitants of Manzikert then placed a pig on a ballista and hurled it into 
the sultan’s camp with the cry, “Sultan! take this sow to wife and we shall give you 
Manzikert as dowry.” Matthew ofEdessa, 101-102. Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 328, describes 
a commerce of salted fish taken from Lake Van and of clay for crockery. 

99 Matthew ofEdessa, pp. 107 ff., remarks that its population was as numerous as the 
sands of the sea. Theophanes Continuatus, 415, 416-417, calls it in the tenth century, 
“ ... to Eirioripov Kai e^okoucttov Kai iravu oyopov Kai Suvorov Kacrrpov ...” 
Melitene and the surrounding towns were quite prosperous, p. 416, “ noAucpopous te Kai 
-rnoTorras ouaas Kai o!as -rroAAas TrapfyEiv irpoaoSous.” Melitene itself brought in a 
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Christians 100 and to a lesser degree with Armenians and Greeks . 101 The 
few remarks that emerge from the sources reveal that this town was 
inhabited by wealthy merchants . 102 Nisibis and Edessa were com¬ 
paratively populous and wealthy , 103 obviously dependent for much of 
their prosperity on trade with Syria . 104 Antioch, though actually not in 
Asia Minor, was very important in the economic life of the empire and 
especially in the commercial activities of the Anatolian towns. It was one 
of the important points at which commerce flowed between the domains 
of Byzantium and Islam. This trade had no doubt always existed and the 
wars and razzias only temporarily interrupted it . 105 Though much of this 


rich revenue to the crown, " tcxuttiv odv ... ds Kouporrcopiotv drn-OKaracrrf|cras 6 
fiacnAEUS ttoAA&s xAiabas XP U<T ' 0U Ka ' apyvptov ekeiGsv SacrpocpopeTcr&ai rrr|CTia>s 
TTETToiqKEV.” G. Ficker, Erlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel Alexios Studites (Kiel, 

1911 ), p. 28, " ttoAis pev f) MEArrqvq psyaAr| Kai TroAudvOpcoiro^, ttoAis apyaia Kai 
ETrioTjpos, £v KaAco aepos K£ipevr| Kai X“P a vtt’ aurf|v 6AfMa Kai aya6f|, ou T015 
avayKaiois povov ets [3iov aAAa Kai Tai; ttepittoTs etg TEpquv guOuvoupevriv.” But 
perhaps this eulogy was lifted from the legislation of Justinian, see Honigmann, 
“Malatya,” El,. 

100 Chronique de Michel le Syrien Patriarche Jacobite d’Antioch, ed. and trans. J-B. Chabot 
(Paris, 1905), III, 130-131 (hereafter cited as Michael the Syrian), says that the Greeks 
refused to settle there and so Nicephorus Phocas asked the Syrians and their church to 
move to Melitene as they were accustomed to living between two peoples. 

101 Ficker, Erlasse, passim. Michael the Syrian, III, 136. 

102 Thus, in the eleventh century a wealthy inhabitant of Melitene, a Syrian Christian, 
is said to have ransomed 15,000 Christians from the Turks at five dinars a head, Michael 
the Syrian, III, 146. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 107-108, says it was full of gold, silver, 
precious stones, brocades, and people. The Chronography of Gregory Abu l Faraj the Son of 
Aaron, the Hebrew Physician commonly known as Bar Hebraeus being the First Part of his Political 
History of the World, trans. E. A. W. Budge (London, 1932), I, 178 (hereafter cited as Bar 
Hebraeus), relates the story of the three sons of a certain Abu Imrun who were so rich 
that they struck the imperial gold coinage at their own expense, and, in addition, they are 
reported to have loaned Basil II 100 centenaria of gold. In the eleventh century these 
Syrian Christian merchants of Melitene were very active commercially, trading in 
Constantinople and in the lands under the sway of the Turks. Both the Armenians and 
Syrians had their own church and corporation of merchants in Constantinople. In the 
reign of Constantine X Ducas the walls of the city (destroyed in the tenth century by the 
Byzantines) were rebuilt at the expense of the wealthy Syrian inhabitants. Michael the 
Syrian, III, 165. 

103 Cedrenus, II, 502, relates that the yearly tax, which went to the treasury at Con¬ 
stantinople was fifty pounds of gold. Edessa is one of the few cities for which there are 
population figures. According to Sawiras ibn al-Mukaffa’, History of the Patriarchs of the 
Egyptian Church, trans. and ed. A. S. Attiya and Y. Abd al-Masih, (Cairo, 1959), II, iii, 
305 (hereafter cited as Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa’), the city had, in 1071-1072, 20,000 
Syrians, 8,000 Armenians, 6,000 Greeks, and 1,000 Latins, for a total of 35,000. For 
further discussion of the population of towns see below. Edessa was an important textile 
center and prior to its destruction by the Turks in the twelfth century was inhabited by 
silk merchants, weavers, cobblers, and tailors. Chabot, “Un episode de l’histoire des 
Croisades,” Melanges offerts a M. Gustave Schlumberger (Paris, 1924), I, 173-174. Its in¬ 
habitants resisted the Turks valiantly. 

104 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 48, 130. 

105 Gibb, “Arab-Byzantine Relations under the Umayyad Caliphate,” D.O.P., IXI 
(1958), 230-231, G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate from Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Sources (Oxford, 1924), p. 149, indicates the presence of Greeks in 
Baghdad. See also Yakubi, Les pays, trans. G. Wiet (Cario, 1937), p. 22. There is a par¬ 
ticularly significant mention of it in the treaty concluded between the Byzantines and 
Hamdanids in 969-970, translated from the Arabic text by Canard, Histoire de la dynastie 
des Hamdanides de Jezira et de Syrie (Algiers, 1951), I, 835. “En ce qui concerne la dime 
pr^levcc sur (se qui vient du) pays des Rum, des douaniers de l’empereur siegeront k 
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trade with the Muslim east was transacted in northern and eastern Asia 
Minor, a considerable portion of it must have entered into and passed 
through southern and central Anatolia. Anazarba and Podandus in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries were populous and prosperous, with thickly 
inhabited and productive clusters of villages in their environs . 106 The 
highland town of Tzamandus was also wealthy and of good size . 107 
Adana, Tarsus, Mopsuestia, and Seleuceia were significant towns charac¬ 
terized by commercial enterprise . 108 Caesareia, favored by its location on 
the commercial route connecting Mesopotamia-Syria with Anatolia, 
the seat of one of the most important Greek metropolitanates and an 
important point of religious pilgrimage, was the principal town of 
Cappadocia . 109 Nigde, Archelais, and Heracleia, though certainly not as 

cote des douaniers de Qargawaih et Bakjur, et sur loutes les merchandises comme or, 
argent, brocart grec, soie non travaillee, pierres precieuses, bijoux, perles, ctofFcs de soie 
fines (sundus), les douaniers imperiaux preleveront la dime; sur les etoffes (ordinaires), 
les Etoffes de lin, les ctofTcs de soie a fleurs de diverses couleures (buzyun), les animaux et 
autres merchandises, ce seront les douaniers du chambellan et de Bakjur apres lui qui 
preleveront la dime, Apres eux tous ces droits seront perpus par les douaniers imperiaux.” 
For a complete analysis of this treaty preserved in Kamal al-Din, see Canard, Ham- 
danides, pp. 833-837. Article twenty-one speaks of caravans coming from Byzantium to the 
domain of Islam. Canard, “Les relations poliriques etsociales entre Byzance et les Arabes,” 
D.O.P., XVIII (1964), 48-55. Aside from the commercial and industrial importance of 
Byzantine Mesopotamia, it was also an important producer of wheat, Liudprand, Legatio, 
ed. J. Becker in Die Werke Liudprands von Cremona, 3d ed., Scriptores rerum germanicarum inu sum 
scholarum ex Monumentis Germaniae Historicis separatim editi (Hannover-Leipzig, 1915), p. 198. 

106 Cedrenus, II, 414-415. Zonaras, III, 502. Matthew of Edessa, p. 4. Cinnamus, 180, 
in the twelfth century still regards Anazarba as “ ttoAiv Trepupavij. ” Nicetas Choniates, 
33, says of Anazarba, “ KOUpOTpocpos oOacc tccd TroAudvOpcotros.” Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 
133, Anazarba produced fruit in great abundance. M. Gough, “Anazarbus,” Anatolian 
Studies, II (1952), 85-150. 

Unfortunately source material is lacking here. In eastern Asia Minor information 
preserved by the Islamic, Syriac, and Armenian authors, who are provincial in nature, 
reveals incidental facts about the cities in this area. For northern and western Anatolia 
the saints’ lives, which are also local in character, have preserved significant information. 
But for south and central Anatolia we have only the Byzantine chronicles, and they are 
concerned only with the capital. 

107 Cedrenus, II, 423, “ ttoAi; . . . iv cnroKpf|pvCp TtSTpa KEipevr), rroAvdvSpcoTros Kai 
ttAoutco TrEpi( 3 pi 0 f|s.” Zonaras, III, 54, “ TroAurrAqOfi rroAiv.” Bardas Sclerus during 
his revolt was able to raise considerable sums of money from its inhabitants. Zonaras, 

111 , 541 . 

108 Nicephorus Phocas recolonized Tarsus after its conquest. Bar Hebraeus, I, 171, 
“And Tarsos was (re)built, and was exceedingly prosperous, and the supply of food 
therein was so abundant that 12 litres of bread were sold for one zuza. And many of her 
citizens returned to Tarsos, and some of them were baptized and became Christians; 
others remained in their Faith, but all their children were baptized.” Scylitzes, II, 703, 
refers to Adana as a TroAtv. See Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, I, 52, for mention of the 
commercial ports of southern Anatolia. Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 133, refers to Adana and 
Tarsus as large towns with an active commerce and fine stone bazaars. He is either refer¬ 
ring to conditions of the eleventh century or else to the period of the reconquest and 
reconstruction of the towns of the area under Alexius Comnenus. Seleuceia, after being 
rebuilt, attracted Jewish merchants from Egypt as settlers. Ankori, Keraites, p. 117. 
S. Goitein, “A Letter of Historical Importance from Seleuceia (Selefke), Cilicia, dated 
21 July 1137,” English summary of the article in Tarbiz, XXVII (1958), vii-viii. 

ids When al-Harawi, Guide des lieux depelerinage, trans. J. Sourdel-Thomine (Damascus 
1957), P- 133; journeyed through Anatolia in the latter half of the twelfth century the 
Byzantine hippodrome and baths were still to be seen. For an account of the shrine of St. 
Basil, see Attaliates, 94. 
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large as Caesareia, also drew their livelihood from their position on the 
road system of southern Anatolia. West of Caesareia was the city of 
Iconium, the administrative, communications, religious, and commercial 
focal point of south-central Anatolia . 110 Chonae and Laodiceia, west of 
Iconium, were urban agglomerates that lived from the traffic passing 
along the road leading from Iconium to the Maeander River valley. 
Located near the sources of the river, they were possessed of well-watered 
and productive countrysides. The lakes were well stocked with fish, the 
valleys supported livestock and a host of agricultural products which 
included liquorice, cardamum, myrtle, figs, and other fruits . 111 Chonae, a 
town of respectable size, enjoyed a certain commercial prosperity as a 
result of the great trade fairs held at the panegyris of the Archangel 
Michael. Merchants traveled long distances to do business at this event, 
and the faithful came on pilgrimage to see the great church of the Arch¬ 
angel with its mosaics . 112 Laodiceia, famed for its textiles in late antiquity, 
doubtlessly continued to produce these materials during the Byzantine 
period, for when Ibn Battuta saw the city in the early fourteenth century, 
he observed that the Greek textile workers were still making excellent 
clothes and materials . 113 

Northwest of Iconium, along the road to Dorylaeum, existed a series 
of smaller towns that served as administrative, ecclesiastical, and military 
centers. These included Laodiceia Cecaumene, Tyriaeum, Philomelium, 
Synnada, Polybotus, Acroenus, Amorium, Gaborcion, Santabaris, 
Nacoleia, Cotyaeum, Trocnada, and Pessinus . 114 Amorium, before its 

110 Attaliates, 135, " rjv yap tote ttAtiQei te Kai pEyifoi avSpwv te Kai o’ikicov Kai tcov 
aAAcov ypqcrrcov Kai ^qAamov Siacpgpouaa, Kai £gjcov TravToSamov yEvr| TpEcpoucra”. 
W. Pfeifer, Die Passlandschaft von Nigde. Ein Beitrag zur Siedlungs-und Wirtschaftsgeographie 
von Inneranatolien (Greisen, 1957). Zonaras, III, 6g3, “ avQpcoiroov te TroAtrrrAf| 0 Eiav 
iyov Kai rraai tois SokoOoi ayaQoIs EvffqvovpEvov.” As the Seljuk 
capital it continued to be a large town. When the members of the Third Crusade passed 
by the city they noted it to be larger than the city of Cologne. Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 310, 
describes it as a beautiful city where routes converged. When Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 430, 
visited it in the first half of the fourteenth century it was still an impressive town, but it 
soon declined. Ibn Battuta-Defr6mery, II, 281. 

111 Ansbert, ed. Chroust, S.R.G., Nova Series, V (Berlin, 1928), 75 (hereafter 

cited as Ansbert). Al-Umari-Quatremere, p. 355, compared the gardens of the city to those 
of Damascus. The markets abounded in fruits, grapes, pomegranites, and wine. 

112 Nicetas Ghoniates, 230, “ ttoAiv euSatpova Kai pEycxAnv.” With the stabilization 
of relations between Konya and the Byzantines in the late twelfth century, the panegyris 
recovered and was attended by the inhabitants of Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Paphlagonia, and 
Iconium see chapter iii. The church, with its mosaics, was larger than the church of St, 
Modus in Constantinople, Nicetas Ghoniates, 523-524. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 388. 
For references to the church as a site of pilgrimage, see below. 

113 Ibn Buttuta-Gibb, II, 425. Ibn Battuta-Defr&nery, II, 271-272. The tradition of 
textile manufacture in the region of Laodiceia was already famous in the time of the 
geographer Strabo, XII, 8. 16. The gold embroidery which Ibn Battuta mentions was a 
speciality of the craftsmen of Lydia and Phrygia in antiquity, Broughton, Asia Minor, 
p. 818. 

114 For a discussion of these smaller towns, W. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor (London, 1890) (hereafter cited as Ramsay, Geography), and his The Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, Being an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia from the Earliest Times to the 
Turkish Conquest (Oxford, 1895-97) (hereafter cited as Ramsay, Phrygia). 
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celebrated sack by the Arabs in the ninth century, was one of the larger 
Anatolian towns, 115 and the presence of Jews in the city during the early 
ninth century is possibly an indication that Amorium was the site of 
considerable commercial life. 116 It has been assumed that the city had all 
but disappeared as a result of the Arab destruction. Attaleiates, however, 
who is very careful in the nomenclature that he applies to cities, towns, 
and villages, still refers to Amorium as a -TroAiTeia in the eleventh 
century. 117 The largest and most important of the plateau towns in 
northwestern Anatolia was Dorylaeum. Located at the point of egress from 
and entrance to the plateau, its plain watered by the streams of the 
Bathys and Tembris, the city enjoyed the advantages that strategic 
location and generous nature bestowed. The fields produced rich harvests 
of grain and the rivers abounded in fish, the villages were densely 
populated and the city was embellished with stoas, fountains, and 
houses of illustrious citizens. 118 Between Dorylaeum and Nicaea were the 
lesser towns ofMalagina, Pithecas, and Leucae. 119 

The northern rim of the plateau contained a number of towns, the 
most important of which was Ankara. 120 Slightly to the east was Saniana 
(a military base), and farther north were Gangra and Castamon. Euchaita, 
midway between the Halys and Iris rivers, was a center of commercial 

115 Vasilievsky and Nekitene, “Skazaniia 42 amoriiskikh mucenikakh i tserkovnaia 
sluzba ,” Zapiski imperatorskoi akademii nauk, ser. VIII, vol. VII, no. 2, p. 11, “ ttoAi; 
pEyioTT) ev toTs ccvcctoAikoIs Tfjs Pcopai'Kfjs ETriKporreias pspecnv ... ETricrripos te kcxI 
Trepnpavris kcci TrpcoTTj tgov per <2 tt|v j3acriAEVov/aav Kai tgov octtoktcov ttoAecov 
TTpoKccQriiiEvr], toc pdAtara iroAudvOpcoTros Kal TrArjQos apu0r|TOv ttoAitikov te . . .” 
Canard, “Ammuriya,” EI 2 . 

116 Theophanes Continuatus, p. 42. 

117 Attaliates, 121. Zonaras, III, 692, the Turks killed large numbers of the inhabitants 
when they devastated Amorium in the reign of Romanus IV. Al-Idrisi-Jaubert, II, 
301, 307, speaks of it as a beautiful town with forty towers, and as a commercial center 
where communication routes meet, but it is difficult to ascertain the period to which he 
refers. 

118 Cinnamus, 294-295, " To 8 e AopuAcaov touto fjv psv ote ttoAis fjv peyaAri te 
E iTtEp tis tcov ev ’Aaia Kai Aoyou a£ia ttoAAou. aupa te yap tov ydipov cnraAfi 
KOTairvEi, Kai iTESia Trap’ auTqv TETCrrai Aeiottitos te etu ttAeTotov f|KOvra Kai 
dpf)X av ° v ti Trpo9aivovTa KaAAos, ourco parrot Arrrapd Kai ovrrcos EuyEco, cos tt|v 
te ttoov SacpiAfj paAiora ekSiSovoi Kai a( 3 pov TrapeyEaQai acrrayuv. iroTapos Se 
6id tou Tr[SE to vapa ttepttei Kai iSEaOai KaAos Kal yEuctacffiat f) 5 us. TrAfjOos iyQdcov 
ToaoCrrov 5 e Evvr|X 6Tai ToOrcp, oaov eis SacptAEtav tois TrjSE aAiEUopEvov eAAittes 
ouSaprj yivEcr 0 ai. EVTau 0 a M£Aiaar)vwv ttote Kaiaapi oiKi'ai te s^cpKo66pr]VTai 
Aaprrpal Kai Kwpat TtoAudvGpojTroi fiaccv 0 Eppa te avTopaTa Kai aroai Kai ttAuvoi, 
Kai 6 aa avGpobTrois f)8ovf|v cpepEi, TOVTa 8f) 6 X“P°S a<p 0 ova TrapEixev.” 

119 Ramsay, Geography, pp. 202, 207. 

120 Its medieval walls alone would indicate its importance. Bryennius, 64-65, says that 
in one of his numerous campaigns against the Turks the brother of Alexius Gomnenus was 
captured. In order to ransom him he was obliged to raise several thousand gold pieces. 
This he was able to do from the rich of Ankara and the neighboring towns by promising to 
repay the loan with interest, " ttoAAoI yap tcov EUTropcov ypcaiov TTEir6p9aatv carrw.” 
On Byzantine Ankara, G. de Jerphanion, “Melanges d’archeologie anatolienne,” 
Melanges de I’Universite St. Joseph, XIII (1928), 144-293. Gregoire, “Inscriptions 
historiques d’Ancyre,” Byzantion, IV (1927-28), 437-468; “Michel III et Basile le 
Mac^donien dans les inscriptions d’Ancyre,” Byzantion, V (1929), 327-346. P. Wittek, 
“Zur Geschichte Angoras im Mittelalter,” Festschrift Georg Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 329 ff. 
G. Karalevsky, “Ancyre,” D.H.G.E. 
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note and evidently of some size. Its fair attracted merchants from afar 
with the result that the city prospered. 121 Amaseia, much as Ankara and 
Euchaita, was a town of importance as a result of its strategic location in 
the mountain passes (Psellus speaks of it as a famous city, “the city men¬ 
tioned by every tongue”. 122 ) Its rural neighborhood, though chopped up 
by precipitous mountains, was nevertheless well watered and productive. 
Like so many other towns in northeastern Anatolia, Amaseia was located 
in a metalliferous region and the mines seem to have been worked in 
Byzantine and Seljuk times. 123 Doceia, Neocaesareia, Sebasteia, Coloneia, 
Nicopolis, and Argyropolis were important administrative, ecclesiastical, 
and commercial centers of the conventional Anatolian type. 124 

Anatolian towns were subject to ever-present and powerful currents of 
trade and commerce. In spite of the aridity of the historical sources, it 
seems quite clear that Greek, Armenian, Jewish, Russian, Chersonite, 
Circassian, Georgian, Muslim, and Italian merchants traversed the 
maritime and hinterland trade routes. Maritime commerce came to the 
Anatolian coastal cities along the entire Black Sea, Aegean, and 
Mediterranean littorals. In the north the trade followed the coastal 
towns ultimately reaching Constantinople in the west or Trebizond in the 
east. Much of this commerce must have deployed itself along the river 
valleys and mountain passes leading from the littoral to the towns of the 
plateau. The maritime commerce of the coastal towns was tied up with 
Constantinople, Cherson, and the Caucasus while the commerce of the 
Aegean coastal centers was connected with the Greek peninsula and the 
islands as well as with Constantinople. The sea trade of Attaleia was 
supplied by Egypt, Cyprus, Antioch, and the Aegean. The major land 
route from the east entered the various border cities from Antioch in the 

121 P. deLagarde and J. Bollig, Johannis Euchaitarum metropolitae quae supersunt in cod. 
vaticano graeco 676 (Berlin, 1882) pp. 131^34, 207 (hereafter cited as John Mauropus- 
Lagarde), “ . . . TroAuov&pcoTTOv ttoAiv . . .” AS Nov. IV, 54. 

122 Psellus-Renauld, II, 166, “ to 8e ttgcotiS yAcoirriS (io&bpsvov TrroAiapa.” 
Cecaumeni strategicon et incerti scriptoris de offiiciis regiis libellus (Petropolis, 1896) p. 72 (here¬ 
after cited as Gecaumenus), mentions the existence of an important state prison, the 
pccp|iOcpwrf|. Alexius Comnenus found himself forced to rely upon the wealthy in¬ 
habitants of Amaseia in order to raise the ransom money with which to purchase Roussel 
from the Turks, Anna Comnena, I, 13, “tous tcc TTpwTCC cptpovTCCs Kcd xprujcrrcov 
svrropouvTCCs.” The rich Amaseians, however, incited the poor of the city to riot in 
opposition to the suggested loan. Vailhc, “Amaseia,” D.H.G.E. 

123 Vryonis, “The Question of the Byzantine Mines,” Speculum, XXXyil (1962), 7-8. 
When the Turks first invaded the area the inhabitants sought refuge in the mines, and the 
works were still being exploited in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries at which time 
merchants from the Muslim world came to purchase the metal. 

124 When the Turks attacked Sebasteia in the eleventh century, the churches with their 
high domes were so numerous that the Turks at first hesitated to enter. It was at that time 
a city with numerous inhabitants and wealthy in gold, silver, precious stones, and 
brocades, Matthew of Edessa, pp. 111-112. Argryopolis, the Turkish Giimushhane, was 
a mining town, and when the Danishmendids took it, according to Turkish tradition, they 
struck their first coins from the metal mined there. The mining traditions of the Greeks 
of this town were still alive in the nineteenth century, see chapter vii. Bar Hebraeus, I, 
223, mentions cloth merchants in eleventh-century Doceia. 
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south to Trebizond in the north. Again, some of this commerce was sea 
borne from Trebizond to Constantinople and to other harbors, or from 
Antioch to Attaleia and other ports. But at the same time a good portion 
of this commerce found its way into the cities of the plateau via the 
Cilician Gates and other routes. 125 

There is evidence for the existence of well-developed local industry 
in the Anatolian towns. The Anatolians manufactured brocades and 
various textiles of linen, wool, silk, and cotton; they wove carpets, pro¬ 
duced glassware and pottery, incense, bows, arrows, swords, shields, 
nails, rope, and other naval supplies; and they built ships. Certainly they 
must have produced many of the everyday items that they needed in their 
own urban and rural life. Various types of craftsmen, specialized labor, 
and merchants are mentioned on rare occasion in the texts and in¬ 
scriptions. 126 The peninsula was a major region of the Byzantine mining 
industry, producing silver, copper, iron, lead, possibly some gold, 
marble, alum, and semiprecious stones. 127 Food production played a very 

125 Minorsky, “Marvazi and the Byzantines,” A.I.P.H.O.S., X (1950), 462-464. 
Caravans travel from Syria to Constantinople where they have their depots. Also Michael 
the Syrian, III, 185, 166-167. The routes are given in Ibn Khuradadhbih, B.G.A., VI, 
101 ff. On the import of Byzantine luxury items into late tenth-century Egypt, K. Roder, 
“Das Mina im Bericht iiber die Schatze der Fatimiden,” Z.D.M.G., LXXXIX (1935), 
363 - 37 I- 

126 Minorsky, “Marvazi,” pp. 462-464, describes the Byzantines as “gifted in crafts 
and skillful in the fabrication of (various) articles, textiles, carpets . . .” They are second 
only to the Chinese in these skills (a theme that reappears in the Mathnawi of Djalal al-Din 
Rumi in the thirteenth century). The Christian inscriptions from Anatolia, though, 
incomplete (Gregoire, Recueil des inscriptionsgrecques chretiennes d’Asie Mineure (Paris, 1922), 
I, 21, 27, 91,) contain the epitaphs of marble workers from the regions of tenth-century 
Smyrna, eighth to tenth-century Tralles, and of a butcher from seventh and eighth 
century Caria. The hagiographical and other texts note various craftsmen. The anony¬ 
mous author of the Hudud al-Alam-Minorsky, p. 156, describes Rum (Anatolia) as a 
very rich province producing great quantities of brocades, silk, textiles, carpets, stockings, 
trouser cords. For the export of Anatolian capets and textiles to the Turks of Central Asia, 
Ibn Fadlan’s Reisebericht, ed. and trans. Z. V. Togan in Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vol. XXIV, pt. 3 (Leipzig) p. 64 (hereafter cited as Ibn Fadlan-Togan). 
See also Goitein, “The Main Industries of the Mediterranean Area as Reflected in the 
Records of the Cairo Geniza,” J.E.S.H.O., IV (1961), 175. The fact that Bokht-Isho Bar 
Gabriel, physician of the caliph Mutawakkil, wore gowns of Byzantine silk would indicate 
that Byzantine textiles were fashionable in ninth-century Baghdad, Bar Hebraeus, I, 143. 
The Byzantine products of the silk industry, especially brocades, mandils, and material 
for upholstering, were widely demanded in the Mediterranean. On carpet production in 
eastern Asia Minor, Canard, “Armenia,” EI 2 , It is of interest that Hudud al-Alam men¬ 
tions Anatolia as an important center of the rug industry. The rugs of Sardes were 
considered to be among the finest in the ancient world. They were highly prized by the 
Achemenid royal court. Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, XII, 514, “ Kcxi Str|Ei 5 ia tt)s 
toutoov avAfjs tte^os C/ttoti6epevgov vpiAoTocrriScov ZapSiavcov, E<p’ d>v ouSeIs aAAo; 
ItteJ 3 ouvev f| | 3 ccctiAeus,” and were associated by the Greeks with excessive luxury and 
effeminacy, VI, 255, "... kcctekeito 6’ uTrEppctAAoucav Tpucpuv ett! apyupoiroSos xAivqs 
UTtEcn-pcopEvqs SapStavrj qnAo-rcnnSi tcov travu ttoAuteAcov.” The textile industry of 
Anatolia was of great renown in late antiquity. For a detailed listing of the references to 
the various cloths and textiles produced in late ancient Anatolia, Broughton, Asia 
Minor , pp. 817-823. See also n. 570 in chapter iii. 

127 Vryonis, “Byzantine Mines,” passim. Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” 18-19. Y. Manandian, 
0 torgovle i gorodakh Armenii v sviazi s mirovoi torgovle i drevnikh vremen (Erevan, 1954), pp. 
225 ff. 
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important role in the commerce of the towns, the Byzantine villages 
being more closely connected to the towns than was the case with many 
areas in western Europe. 128 The towns served as markets for the produce 
of the peasants most important items of which were grain, fish, wine, 
fruit, legumes, nuts, livestock, and lumber. Each town had its group of 
villages, the inhabitants of which brought these products to town, very 
often during the big fairs held on the feast day of the saints. 129 Here the 
villagers sold their produce and bought the products of local or foreign 
industry. 130 Many of these villages were quite large and thriving. 131 Thus, 
parallel to the larger movements of trade, there was generated also this 
smaller local trade between the villages and the towns, which was just as 
important in some respects as the larger scale trade. In this manner the 
farmers and herdsmen received cash for their goods. The towns in turn 
were able to dispose of the villagers’ produce both by sale among the 
townsmen and by selling it to merchants of Constantinople and other 
cities. 

Great Landed Families 

One of the critical phenomena in the history of Anatolia was the evolution 
of the great landed families, whose deeds permeate the chronicles and 
legal literature of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Possessed of vast 
estates and high official position in the provincial administration and 
military, they were largely responsible for the social and historical 
development in Asia Minor prior to the Seljuk invasions. Most of the 
families rose to power and eminence via the armies and then consolidated 
their position by an economic expansion that was largely, though not 
exclusively, based on the acquisition of great land holdings. These 
magnates, by virtue of their control of the provincial armies, wielded 
great power. Very often the exercise of the strategeia in a particular 
province tended to become semihereditary in a particular family, as in 
the case of the Phocas’ and the theme of Cappadocia. Aside from control 
of these thermatic armies, the large estates of the aristocracy enabled 
them to maintain large bodies of private troops. So long as the government 
was able to check their more extreme political and economic abuses, this 


128 S. Runciman, “Byzantine Trade and Industry,” Cambridge Economic History 
(Cambridge, 1952), II, 86-87. Ostrogorsky, “Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine 
Empire in the Middle Ages,” Cambridge Economic History (Cambridge, 1941), I, 200. 
Often the chroniclers describe the main Anatolian cities in conjunction with the clusters 
of villages around them: Attaliates, 81, Ani had TroAlyvia and UTrcnQpa; Attaliates, 95, 
Antioch had its Kcopai; Attaliates, 131, Chliat had toc utto toutov TroAiyvicc; Drexl 
and Pertz, II, 54, Euchaita had its ycopia . . . aypoiKiKoc; Zonaras, III, 502, Anazarba 
and Pondandus had ycopier iroAvdvGpcoTrd te KOti Ttapcpopa; Anna Comnena, II, 279, 
Iconium had its kcgpottoAegov; Bryennius, 58, Gaesareia had its kgopottoAeis. 

129 Zepos, J.G.R., I, 271-272, regulates affairs having to do with these fairs. 

130 Drexl and Pertz, I, 133, describes this for Nicomedeia. 

131 Such for example were Cryapege near Caesareia, Attaliates, 146; Oreine, Drexl, 
and Pertz, I, 132. 
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provincial aristocracy contributed to the defense and expansion of 
Byzantium in the east. In the eleventh century, however, this powerful 
class played a crucial role in the decline of the state. 132 

Demography 

Unfortunately almost nothing is known about the numbers of the 
population in Byzantine Anatolia and its towns, for little has survived in 
the way of comprehensive tax registers or population figures. The silence 
of the sources and the thoroughness of the cultural transformation effected 
by the fifteenth century have led many scholars to conclude, erroneously, 
that Byzantine Asia Minor was sparsely inhabited. Estimates, which are 
really little more than educated guesses, have been made for the size of 
Anatolian population in antiquity. These estimates, all based upon 
an assumption of commercial prosperity and urban vitality in the period 
of the Roman and early Byzantine Empires, vary from 8,800,000 to 
13,000,000. 133 J. C. Russell has suggested that the population remained 

132 The following representative list of the estates and domiciles of the Anatolian 
magnates is drawn from a study in progress on the internal history of Byzantium in the 
eleventh century. I have not gone into the problem of the relation of this landlord class 
to the Anatolian towns. 


Cappadocia 

Anatolicon 

Paphlagonia 

Alyattes 

Mesanactes 

Doceianus 

Ampelas 

Radcnus 

Souanites 

Goudeles 

Argyrus 

Theodora (wife of Theophilus) 

Scepides 

Botaniates 

Ducas 

Lecapenus 

Maniaces 

Curcuas 

Diogenes 

Musele 

Comnenus 

Ducas 

Sclerus 

Calocyres 

Maleinus 

Synnadenus 


Phocas 

Bourtzes 

Chaldia 

Boilas 

Straboromanus 

Xiphilenus 


Leichudes 

Gabras 

Coloneia 

Melissenus 


Cecaumenus 

Ducas 

Mesopotamia 


Charsianon 

Palaeologus 

Bithynia 

Argyrus 


Maurix 

Maleinus 

Iberia 

Ducas 


Boilas 

Maleinus 

Lycandus 

Pacurianus 

Cibyrrheote 

Melias 

Apocapes 

Screnarius 


Armeniacon 

Ducas 

Maurus 


Dalassenus 


133 J. Beloch, Die Bevolkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 277 ff. 
Broughton, Asia Minor, pp. 812-816. For more recent remarks on the methods of arriving 
at population figures in the ancient and medieval world, see H. Bengtson, Griechische 
Geschichte von der Anfangen bis in die romische Kaiserzeit, 2d ed. (Munich, i960), p. 421. 
C. Roebuck, Ionian Trade and Colonization (New York, 1959), pp. 21-33. J. C. Russell, 
“Recent Advances in Medieval Demography,” Speculum, XL (1965), 84-101; Late 
Ancient and Medieval Population, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. XLIII, 
no. 3 (Philadelphia, 1958), p. 81, proposes a population of 8,800,000 around the year 
100 a.d., and 11,600,000 for Anatolia in the fifth century of the Christian era. The most 
recent survey of Byzantine demography is P. Charanis, “Observations on the Demography 
of the Byzantine Empire,” Thirteenth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, 
1966, vol. XIV. 
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at the comparatively high figure of 8,000,000 during the middle 
Byzantine period but that it declined to 6,000,000 by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century and the Turkish period. 134 

There are indications that by the tenth and eleventh centuries the popu¬ 
lation of Anatolia was growing. That there was a certain stability in 
Anatolian demography emerges from the survival, en masse, of the ancient 
towns. 135 These towns were comparatively safe and shielded from the 
massive upheaval that enveloped urban society in much of the Balkans. 
As late as the eleventh century, such important cities as Melitene, 
Sebasteia, and Artze were unwalled despite the fact that they were close 
to the Muslim lands. 136 The trade routes (actively plied by Muslim and 
Christian merchants) going through the towns, and the presence of dense 
village clusters in the environs of the cities are also factors that would 
tend to support the assumption of a certain demographic vitality. The 
active policy of transplanting peoples to Anatolia certainly contributed 
to the growth of the population, 137 and there are other testimonials to an 
increase in population in the two centuries prior to the Seljuk invasions. 
The older tax system, by which the caput was tied to the iugum because of 
the insufficient labor force, was relaxed, and in the middle Byzantine 
period the system underwent a transformation by which the head tax 
and land tax were separated. The replacement of the reciprocal unit of the 
two taxes with a separate collection presupposes that the earlier scarcity of 
agricultural labor had disappeared, a conclusion supported by the 
growing land hunger of the landed magnates in the tenth century. 138 

A further indication of demographic stability and growth is the 
evolution of the ecclesiastical administrative structure in Asia Minor. 
The Byzantine requirement that each town should constitute a bishopric 
was observed as late as the twelfth century. The basic stipulation for the 
existence of a bishopric was that an inhabited area should be sufficiently 
populous to be considered a town. If it were too small it could not be 

131 Russell, “Recent Advances in Medieval Demography,” p. 99. O. L. Barkan, “Essai 
sur les donnees statistiques des registres de recensement dans l’empire ottoman aux 
XV e et XVI e siecles,” J.E.S.H.O., I (1958), 20, 24, estimates the population of Anatolia 
in the early sixteenth century at about 5,000,000 on the basis of the tax figures. The 
decline of the population is, according to Barkan, due to the unsettled conditions in the 
provinces. With the comparative pacification and normalization that ensued in the six¬ 
teenth century, the population increased considerably. 

135 Ostrogorsky, “Byzantine Cities,” pp. 61- 62, reproduces a list of the more important 
towns that Theophanes mentions after the beginning of the seventh century for Asia 
Minor. Abydus, Adramyttium, Acroenus, Amaseia, Amastris, Amida, Amorium, Ankara, 
Antioch of Pisidia, Attaleia, Caesareia, Chalcedon, Charsianon, Chrysopolis, Cyzicus, 
Dorylaeum, Edessa, Ephesus, Germaniceia, Iconium, Martyropolis, Melitene, Mop- 
suestia, Myra, Nacoleia, Nicaea, Nicomedia, Pergamum, Perge, Prusa, Pylae, Samosata, 
Sardes, Sebasteia, Sebastopolis, Sinope, Smyrna, Syllaion, Synnada, Tarsus, Theodosiana, 
Theodosiopolis, Trebizond, Tyana. 

136 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 83-84, 111-112. 

137 For the details see below. 

138 Ostrogorsky, “Die Steuersystem in byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter,” 
Byzantion, VI (1931), 231-234. 
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included on the list of episcopal seats. The canon law and the commen¬ 
tators make it plain that the approintment of a bishop to a place depends un¬ 
equivocally and exclusively upon the "... TrAfjdos otvOpcoircov ... Bishops 
are to be ordained ”... sis ekeivocs tocs ttoAsis . . . tccs TroAuavQpcbrrous . . . .” 
A bishop may never be appointed to ”... oAiyr)V irdAiv Kai Kcoixr|V .” 139 
During the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries new bishoprics 
appear and former bishoprics are promoted to archbishoprics or metro¬ 
politanates. The increase is due in part to the rise in population and 
prosperity of the Anatolian provinces as well as to new conquests in the 
east . 140 

The chronicles and histories of the period refer to a large number of 
the towns by a nomenclature that differentiates them sharpy from 
villages. The sources use the terms acrru, ttoAis, ttoAitsicc, priTpoiroAis, 
Kctorpov to differentiate the town from the village, Kcbpr), ycopiov . 141 A 

139 K. Rhalles and M. Potles, lOvTOypa tcov Qefcov Kcd tepcov kccvovgov (Athens, 

1 852-59), III, 222-223, 245-248 (hereafter cited as Rhalles and Potles). 

140 F. Miklosich et J. Miiller, Acta et dipolmata graeca medii aevi sacra et prof ana (Vienna, 
1860-90), II, 104 (hereafter cited as Miklosich et Muller). De Jerphanion makes this 
observation in regard to Cappadocia, Une nouvelle province de l'art byzantin: Les eglises 
rupestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1925-42), I,, li-lxii; 1 I 3 , 397-400 (hereafter cited as de 
Jerphanion, Cappadoce). In southern Anatolia Cybistra was raised in rank to an arch¬ 
bishopric in the eleventh century, W. Ramsay, “Lycaonia,” Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen 
Archaologischen Institute, VII (1904), Beiblatt, 115. For a more detailed treatment of this 
point see chapter iv. 

141 As early as the reign of Justinian I ttoAis and K&CTTpov were used interchangeably, 
Novella CXXVIII, c. 20. These terms are used in the same manner by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De. Adm. Imp., pp. 198, 200, where Artze is referred to as a Kcrcrrpov and 
ttoAitei'ov. Attaliates, 28, 46, 89, 90, 166, 174, 199, 201, 206, 245, 249, refers to Adana, 
Amaseia, Manzikert, Rhaedestus as K&crrpa and ttoAsis. Smyrna is called both Kdcrrpov 
and ttoAis, Anna Comnena, II, 117, 118, as is Ephesus, AS Nov. Ill, 554. Rudikov, 
Ocerki, p. 74, has attempted to equate K&OTpov only with ttoAixvt] instead of tt6Ais. 
noAiopcc, ttoAixviov, and eppouptov are generally employed to designate settlements inter¬ 
mediate between towns and villages, which often have fortifications. But this differ¬ 
entiation is not as rigidly observed as that between ttoAis and Kcbpr). Cedrenus, II, 423, 
678, calls Tzamandus both ttoAis and TroAioya. KcopoTroAi; and aypoiroAis, seem to be 
applied to a settlement larger than a village but scattered and not formed according to a 
synoicismus. These could be rather large affairs and were not restricted to essentially 
agrarian establishments. Important commercial emporia could have the form of a 
kcouottoAis. Thus Artze, though a KCopoiroAis, was heavily populated and a rich center of 
commercial exchange of goods from Persia and India. Zonaras, III, 638, “KGopdTtoAls 
5 ’?jv touto, ttAt|6us 5 ’ evcokei corrcp, Iv’ outcoj Enroipi, Kai api 0 pdv uTTEpf 3 cdvovcra, 
Ep-rropoi 8’ fjaav oi avQpcoTroi, Kai ttAoutos fjv aC/Tois Treprrros.” It had no walls, 
however. Phrygian Laodiceia was formed of several settlements or villages scattered about 
the lower slopes of the mountain. It was not a centralized town with extensive walls. 
Nicetas Choniates, 163, “ouketi oOaav auvoiKOupEvqv cos vvv Icoparai, ou 5 ’ euepKEOT 
9payvvp£vr|v teixech, koctoc 5 e Kcoqas EKKEXvpivriv TTEpi t«s OtTcopeias tcov ekeTcte 
powcov.” XcopoTroAis was used to refer to an ordinary village community. Dolger, 
Beitage zur byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhundert (Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1927), pp. 66, 126, 134-135. The term xwpoTtoAis could refer to a settlement 
next to a town, which was separated from the town by walls. XcopoiroAtS was thus 
possibly the equivalent of TTpodcrmov or paTTariv. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
Adm. Imp., p. 216, Adranoutzi is a KCtonpov, but also has a considerable suburban area. 
“oTi To Kacrrpov to ’ApSavotrr^qv ecttiv oxvpov uavu, ex ei Se Kai paircrriv peya ebs 
XCOpoiToAiv.” Honigmann, “Charsianon Kastron, Byzantion, X (1935), 148-149. Attaliates, 
148, and Zonaras, III, 638, indicate that TroAiTEia and xcopoiroAis were interchangeable 
terms. 
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number of the towns are described by epithets (TOiaurr) ttoAis, peyaAr), 
iroAudv6pcoTros, pvpiavSpos ttoAuu ttAoutov syoucra, avOpomoov te 
•iroAuTTAri0Eiav iyov, toAis TTEp^avris, TroAuavOpcoiroTarr), pey(crrr|, 
TroAuavSpos, -irAfjQos Aaou) which indicate that the contemporary observers 
considered these towns to be large by the standards of the day. 142 But just 
how large was noAudvOpoouos ? The city of Edessa in the year 1071 was said 
to have 35,000 inhabitants. When the Muslim Nur al-Din captured the city 
three-quarters of a century later, 30,000 were killed, 16,000 enslaved, and 
only 1,000 escaped. 143 The total population prior to the fall of the city, 
47,000, indicates that the population had increased, a phenomenon to be 
explained by the flight of the agrarian population to the safety of the 
walls over a long period of time. The city of Tralles, which was rebuilt 
and recolonized with 36,000 inhabitants by the Byzantines in the 
thirteenth century (1280), was said to be TroAuctvOpcoiros. 144 The number 
of captives taken from Anatolian towns in the twelfth century will 
perhaps assist in giving some idea as to the size of towns. In the mid¬ 
twelfth century, Yakub Arslan carried away 70,000 Christians from 
Gaihan and Albistan. 145 Of the captives that the Turks took from 
Melitene in the eleventh century, 15,000 were ransomed by the merchants 
of that city, 146 and c. 1124-25 during the course of a six-month siege of 
the city the inhabitants are said to have perished by the “thousands.” 147 


A perusal of the texts of Bryennius, Zonaras, Attaliates, Psellus, Cedrenus, Cinnamus, 
Anna Comnena, Cecaumenus, Constantine Porphyrogenitus reveals approximately 
seventy inhabited areas referred to as towns by these various terms: Manzikert, Perkri, 
Chliat, Artze, Kars, Theodosiopolis, Adranoutzi, Lycandus, Tzamandus, Amaseia, 
Ankara, Antioch, Abydus, Lycian Adrianople, Anazarbus, Castamon, Acroenus, 
Dorylaeum, Gangra, Iconium, Neocaesareia, Pracana, Pounoura, Trebizond, Oenoe, 
Sozopolis, Adana, Amorium, Pisidian Antioch, Edessa, Nicaea, Nicomedeia, Philo- 
melium, Euchaita, Side, Syllaion, Synnada, Chalcedon, Podandus, Ani, Chonae, 
Germaniceia, Hierapolis, Melitene, Mopsuestia, Praenetus, Pylae, Sebasteia, Tarsus, 
Caesareia, Coloneia, Ephesus, Basilaion, Matiana, Parnassus, Sinope, Argaous, Amara, 
Tephrice, Samosata, Zapetra, Larissa, Abara, Ticium, Ghelidonium, Chrysopolis, Attaleia, 
Cyzicus, Cius, Smyrna, Seleuceia. This of course does not exhaust the possibilities, for the 
notitiae episcopatum have not been utilized. 

142 For the references to these towns and territories see the material above on Adana, 
Ani, Antioch, Artze, Iconium, Anazarba, Podandus, Tzamandus, Adramyttium, 
Amaseia, Dorylaeum, Sozopolis, Strobilus, Nicaea, Basilaion, Attaleia, Amastris, 
Trebizond, Melitene, Edessa, Chonae, Euchaita and Sebasteia. 

143 Sawiras ibn al-Mukaffa’, II, iii, 305. Bar Hebraeus, p. 273. Chabot, “Episode de 
l’histoire des Crusades,” pp. 176-177, when Zangi first captured the city two years earlier, 
in 1144, between 5,000 and 6,000 were killed and 10,000 youths and maidens were taken 
captive. Zangi is said to have delivered the 10,000 from captivity. Matthew of Edessa, p. 
289, refers to an earthquake that killed 40,000 at Marash in the eleventh century. The 
sources are not to be taken literally. 

__ v 

144 Pachymeres, I, 469. For the date, I. Sevcenko, Etudes sur la poUmique entre Theodore 
Metochite et Nicephore Choumnos (Brussels, 1962), pp. 137-138. 

145 Matthew of Edessa, p. 344. When the Turks sacked the city of Artze in the eleventh 
century, Cedrenus, II, 578, exaggeratedly reports that 150,000 of the inhabitants were 
slain. Bar Hebraeus, I, 426, relates that in 1256-57 the Mongol Baidju slew 7,000 in 
Albistan. 

14S Michael the Syrian, III, 146. In 1145, 15,000 captives were taken from Tell 
Arsanias. 

147 Matthew of Edessa, p. 315. 
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Thus Melitene was probably a town comparable in size to Edessa. There 
is some indication as to the size of a comopolis in the twelfth century. When 
the Seljuk sultan attacked the two comopoleis of Tantalus and Caria in 
western Asia Minor, he took away captive 5,000 of the inhabitants. This 
would indicate roughly 2,500 inhabitants for each of the two comopoleis. 
But Caria had been sacked on a previous occasion and was to suffer 
devastation and enslavement a third time. Thus its popuation was larger 
than 2,500, 148 perhaps about 5,000. 149 

The indirect evidence for an increase in the Anatolian population of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries and the few figures for town population 
would indicate that the epithet iroAudvOpcoTros as applied by Byzantine 
sources to the cities has some numerical substance. A large city could 
have as many as 35,000 inhabitants, though it is likely that most of the 
towns were smaller. One may assume that towns had populations 
varying between 10,000 and 35,000. 150 Caria, which was not a full- 
fledged town in the twelfth century, probably had a population of about 
5,000. Dorylaeum had been one of the prosperous towns of the eleventh 
century. As a result of its destruction during the Turkish invasions, it was 
inhabited by only 2,000 Turkmens in the twelfth century, a figure that 
the historian Cinnamus considers to be insignificant when compared 
with the former size of the city. 151 Though the evidence is very scant, one 

148 Nicetas Choniates, 655-657. 

148 The word KCopoTroXis here may mean a large village, though it also has the meaning 
of a town scattered over a large area. 

150 Dolger, “Die byzantinische Stadt,” p. 12, has given a similar, though slightly lower 
estimate of between 5,000 and 20,000. L. Torres Baibas, “Extension y demografia de las 
ciudades hispanomusulmans,” S.I., III (1955), 55-57, on the basis of area measurements, 
gives the following population estimates for eleventh-twelfth century Spain: 

Toledo 37,000 Zaragoza 17,000 

Almeria 27,000 Malago 15-20,000 

Granada 26,000 Valencia 15,000 

Mallorca 25,000 

Barkan, “Les donnees statistiques,” p. 27, furnishes reliable figures for some of the Ana¬ 
tolian towns in the years c. 1520-1530 (based on tax registers): 

Bursa 34 = 93 ° Tokat 8,354 

Amid 18,942 Konya 6,127 

Ankara 14,872 Sivas 5,560 

Though the similar magnitudes of the Spanish figures (arrived at by area measurement) 
and the Ottoman figures (results of reliable tax registers from a later period) when com¬ 
bined with the Byzantine estimates do not necessarily prove anything, it is interesting 
that the size of the towns tend to range between similar extremes. 

Byzantium 5-10,000 to 36,000 (perhaps 47,000) 

Spain 15,0°° to 37,000 

Ottoman Empire 5,560 to 34,930 

See also Russell, “The Population of Medieval Egypt,” Journal of the American Research 
Center in Egypt, V (1966), 6g-82. 

151 Cinnamus, 295. Itinerarium Willelmi de Rubruc, ed. A. van den Wyngaert, in Sinica 
Fransiscana, (1929), I, 327 (hereafter, cited as William of Rubruq-Wyngaert), reports that 
an earthquake killed more than 10,000 people in Erzindjan in the mid-thirteenth century. 
Ramon Muntaner, Chronique d'Aragon, de Sidle et de Grece, trans. J. A. G. Buchon in 
Chroniques etrangeres relatives aux expeditions frangaises pendant le X 1 IP siecle (Paris, 1841), 
p. 419, (hereafter cited as Ramon Muntaner-Buchon) relates that in the early fourteenth 
century (before the Turkish conquest), the peninsula of Artake (Cyzicus) had 20,000 
habitations, houses, farms, etc. 
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must conclude on the basis of this material that not only did the pop¬ 
ulation of Asia Minor increase by the tenth and eleventh centuries, but 
the population of the towns and province as a whole was significant in 
absolute terms. 152 Thus it would be incorrect to speak of Anatolia as 
semidesolate or depopulated on the eve of the Seljuk invasions. 

Road System 

The large land mass of Byzantine Anatolia was closely knit by the system 
of roads which the empire had largely inherited from the days of the 
Roman Empire. There was some readjustment of the system which 
occurred with the transferral of the capital to Constantinople, but aside 
from that the road system persisted in its principal form down to Turkish 
times. 153 

The organization and maintenance of the road network was essential for 
the Byzantines in Asia Minor inasmuch as it was the means by which this 
province could be more tightly integrated into the empire. It facilitated 
the movement of Byzantine armies and ensured areas threatened by the 
enemy with a more rapid defense. The roads also made easier the relative 
efficiency of the bureaucrats who administered the provinces and who, 
at the same time, remained under closer supervision of the central 
government as a result of these roads. Of equal importance was the 
accessibility of the major Anatolian towns and cities to merchants, 
caravans, and currents of trade as a result of this arterial network. 154 The 
frequent use of these highways by the armies, officials, merchants, pilgrims, 
and others, is copiously noted not only by the Byzantine historians and 
hagiographers but also in the accounts of the Arab geographers and 
travelers. 

The major routes ran in a northwest to southeast direction, though there 
were smaller routes running in a north and south direction. The northwest- 
southeast routes generally ascended from the coastal region of northwest 
Anatolia at some point along the Sangarius, cut through the mountains 

152 This estimate of Anatolia’s demographic condition generally coincides with the 
results that Russell (“Population of Medieval Egypt,” pp. 81, 92-99), has attained by 
entirely different methods. He suggests, on the basis of the area contained by the medieval 
fortress, that eighth-century Ankara may have had between 25,000 and 30,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. We must, at any rate, think of town populations in terms of their size in late antiquity 
rather than in modern times. Thus the population density of Asia Minor in the eleventh 
century contrasts with the assertions of certain scholars that the peninsula was semi¬ 
desolate on the eve of the Turkish invasions. M. Koprulii, Les origines de Vempire ottoman 
(Paris, 1935), p. 60. F. Siimer, Oguzlar ( Tiirkmenler ). Tarihleri-boy leskilali-destanlan 
(Ankara, 1967), p. XII. 

153 Ramsay, Geography, p. 74. For the Seljuk and Ottoman routes, K. Erdmann, Das 
anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1961), vol. 1 - 11 ; Taeschner, Das 
anatolische Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen (Leipzig, 1924-26), vol. I- 1 I. For a reference 
to the survival of the Romano-Byzantine roads in western Anatolia, in the Turkish period 
see Hans Dernschwam s Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien (1333 1 55), ed. 
F. Babinger (Munich and Leipzig, 1923), p. 238. 

154 On the merchant khans throughout the empire, P. Koukoules, Bu^avrivcov ffios 
Kai TToAmapos (Athens, 1941), IIj, 128-140. 
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separating the coastal region from the central plateau, and then traversed 
the plateau itself. Thus one route skirted the northern rim of the plateau 
going through Amaseia and Coloneia, another route cut through the 
central plateau region via Saniana and Sebasteia, and a third skirted the 
southernmost reaches of the plateau going through Iconium to the Taurus. 
The most important of these was the great military highway used by the 
emperors when marching out to meet the Arabs on the eastern borders. 
It led from Nicaea via Pithecas, Leucae, and Malagina to Dorylaeum 
where the road climbed through the mountains onto the plateau. Then 
it proceeded through Trocnada and Pessinus, across the Sangarius River 
over the Zompus Bridge, through the town of Gorbaeus to the south of 
Ankara, across the Halys River to the town of Saniana. Here the road 
forked, the branch leading to the southeast going through Mocissus and 
then branching again, the two branches going to the great Cappadocian 
center of Caesareia and to Tyana and Tarsus respectively. The other road 
leading from Saniana went almost directly east to the city of Sebasteia. 
Once more the highway branched into three routes: the northernmost 
leading to Nicopolis and Coloneia; the central branch going to Tephrice 
and Theodosiopolis; the southeast artery pushing to Melitene where it 
joined the road from Caesareia. A critical juncture of this highway was 
Saniana, for it was from this town that the three main branches went to 
the regions of the Taurus, Cappadocia, Melitene, Sebasteia, and 
Coloneia. 155 

There was a number of large military stations or camps along this high¬ 
way, at which standing camps the armies of the various themes gathered 
and joined the emperor as he marched eastward to the borders. 156 These 
military bases, or aplecta as they were called, were often important towns 
located on the main highway or within easy reach and were supplied 
with all the necessities for provisioning troops. The tenth-century emperor 
Constantine VII mentions six aplecta. The first, at Malagina east of 
Nicaea on the banks of the Sangarius, possessed the extensive stables of the 
emperor, an arms depot, and storehouses with provisions for the army. 157 
This was probably the mustering center for the troops of the theme of 
Optimaton. Dorylaeum, the gateway to the central plateau, was the 

165 Ramsay, Geography, pp. 199-221. 

156 G. Kolias, 'TTspi dnrXf|KTOU,” E.E.B.Z., XVII (1941), 144-184. J. B. Bury, “The 
6rrrAr)KTa of Asia Minor,” Bu^onrris, II (1911), 214-224. 

157 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, DeCaerimoniis, 1 ,444-445,459, and especially Ramsay, 
Geography, pp. 202 ff., for certain emendations of the text. Ibn Khuradadhbih, B.G.A., VI, 

112-113. J. R. Sterett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, III (1884-85), 5, published a bronze tablet found at Oren Koy 
in southeast Asia Minor. The inscription on the tablet was the identification of an animal 
from such a stable. 
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gathering place for the troops of the Thracesian and Opsicion themes. 
Ibn Khuradadhbih reveals that the emperor had constructed seven large 
bathing arcades over the hot springs of the city, and that each could 
accommodate 1,000 men, no doubt intended for use by the armies. The 
third aplecton, the bishopric of Kaborkeion, was slightly to the south of 
the highway. The troops of the Anatolic and Seleuceian themes, together 
with those troops under the Domestic of the Scholes, assembled at 
Kaborkeion, a site amply fed by the sources of the Sangarius River, and 
then marched to Trocnada on the military highway where they fell in 
with the advancing army. 158 The fourth aplecton, Saniana, was on the 
eastern bank of the Halys, again a well-watered spot and thus capable of 
accomodating large numbers of men and horses. It was here that the road 
forked, going on the one hand to Sebasteia, on the other to Caesareia 
and the Taurus mountains. If the emperor were marching to Cilicia, then 
the troops of all the eastern themes joined him at Saniana. But if he were 
marching directly east toward Melitene, only the troops of Bucellarion, 
Paphlagonia, and Charsianon met him at Saniana, while the troops of 
Cappadocia, Armeniacon, and Sebasteia met him at Caesareia, the fifth 
aplecton. The sixth aplecton was that of Dazimon. Here the troops of the 
Armeniacon were mustered, and when the emperor was marching to 
Sebasteia and points east, they joined him at the station of Bathys 
Rhyax. 159 

A second trans-Anatolian highway skirted the southern confines of the 
Anatolian plateau, a route often referred to as the pilgrim’s route, though 
it was also an important military and commercial artery. It too commenced 
at Malagina and progressed through Dorylaeum, Polybotus, Philomelium, 
and Iconium to the Cilician Gates. 160 There were at least two variations 
of this route to Iconium: one that went via Malagina-Cotyaeum- 
Acroenus-Polybotus-Philomelium-Iconium and the other that traversed 
Malagina-Dorylaeum-Amorium-Laodiceia-Iconium. There was a third 
road that avoided Iconium altogether by going from Dorylaeum- 
Pessinus to Archelais and then south through Tyana to the Taurus. 
Another highway left from Nicomedia and went through Ankara, south to 
Archelais, Tyana, and the Taurus. 161 Nicomedia and Ankara both served 
as important points of departure for the roads going across the northern 
regions of the Anatolian plateau. One route led from Nicomedia through 
Gangra (or an alternate route slightly to the north of Gangra), Euchaita 
(on the more southerly route), Amaseia, Neocaesareia, Coloneia, and 
Satala. Another road ran from Ankara to Gangra, Amaseia, and so on. 
There were also some important roads running north and south, perhaps 
the most prominent being the route from the coastal city of Amisus to 

168 Ramsay, Geography, pp. 213-214. 

169 Ibid., pp. 219-221. 

160 Ibid., pp. 197 ff. 

161 Ibid., pp. 197-198, and accompanying map. 
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Amaseia and down to Caesareia. Undoubtedly, there were similar roads 
leading inland from such Black Sea ports as Heracleia, Amastris, Sinope, 
and Trebizond. In the east, the road from Sebasteia went through 
Tephrice and Theodosiopolis to Manzikert, while Arabissus was similarly 
joined to Melitene in the east and to Germaniceia in the south via the 
passes of the Anti-Taurus while Germaniceia was in turn connected with 
Samosata. 102 

Of particular importance was the busy road from Attaleia via Cotyaeum 
and Malagina to Constantinople. An official of the post system, who 
resided in Attaleia, supplied horses and transportation for travelers going 
overland, or passage by ship to those going by sea. Ibn Hawkal states that 
while the journey took only eight days on the highway, the sea voyage, 
provided the winds were favorable, required fifteen days. 163 Side and other 
towns of Cilicia were similarly connected by traversible roads to the main 
highway system going through Iconium. In western Asia Minor the roads 
for the most part seem to have followed the coastline and the river 
valleys. 

Anatolia was effectively served by this system of major roads, which 
went generally in a west to east, or west to southeast direction. This 
network was intersected by numerous smaller roads, entering from the 
coastal areas of the northwest and west, and also by a smaller number of 
north-south routes cutting over the plateau. That the armies frequently 
used these roads goes without saying. Merchants, including Jews and Arabs, 
seem to have followed the great networks for commercial reasons with the 
result that knowledge of all the major land routes appears in the texts 
of the Arab geographers. 164 The roads were extensively traveled by 
pilgrims—pilgrims who visited not only the Holy Land but also the 
numerous shrines of the greater and lesser Anatolian saints. 165 

162 Ibid., pp. 242-279. Honigmann, “Charsianon Kastron,” p. 156. 

163 Marquart, Osteuropaische und ostasiatische Streifziige (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 208-209. 

164 By way of example, al-Mukaddasi describes the journey of a Muslim who traveled 
from Mayaferrikin via Goloneia, Neocaesareia, across the Pontic region to the Sangarius 
River (Honigmann, “Un itineraire,” pp. 263-267, 268). It is of some interest that his 
itinerary followed the northwest route described above and that when he arrived in the 
region of the Bucellarion theme he remarks that there was an inn for Muslims. This was 
one of the Byzantine ^evoSoxeio, hostels, which existed for travelers. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus mentions such institutions in the region of the Sangarius, at Nicomedeia, 
and at Pylae (De Caerimoniis, I, 720). But undoubtedly they existed throughout the 
peninsula. Al-Mukaddasi describes a second journey that led from Amid via Melitene, 
Tzamandus, Caesareia, Ankara, Sangarius, Nicomedeia to Constantinople (Honigmann, 
“Un itineraire,” p.270). It is significant'that this information comes from a Muslim rather 
than a Byzantine source and so one is able to deduce the commercial importance of these 
Anatolian networks. The presence of a hospice for Muslims in the Bucellarion theme is 
important evidence for inferring the presence of Muslim merchants in Anatolia. The same 
author mentions that there were Muslims in the cities of Bithynia, Trebizond, and Ma’din 
an-Nuhas (Honigmann, “Un itineraire,” p. 263). 

165 Quite illustrative of this type of itinerant was St. Lazarus (d. 1054) who performed 
the pilgrimage both to the Holy Land and to various sanctuaries of Asia Minor. In his 
first journey Lazarus set out from the coastal town of Strobilus for the shrine of the Arch¬ 
angel Michael in Chonae. En route he fell in with a group of Cappadocian pilgrims, also 
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The Church 

Anatolia had an elaborate ecclesiastical organization of metropolitanates, 
archbishoprics, and bishoprics subordinated to the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople. 168 In the earlier centuries this provincial organization 
of the church had followed the pattern of the imperial administrative 
organziation. Thus the town, or polis, became the seat of the bishopric. 
By the eleventh century, Asia Minor possessed approximately forty-five 
metropolitanates, 167 ten archbishoprics, 168 and a great number of 


on their way to the shrine, and before arriving at the town, another pilgrim (a Paph- 
lagonian monk) joined the party. After a number of distractions, Lazarus finally made his 
way to Palestine where he visited the various shrines and churches. He then returned to 
Antioch. From Cilicia he took the road going north by Mt. Argaeus to Caesareia where 
he prayed at the church of St. Basil. There he followed the northern route to Euchaita, 
the center of the cult of St. Theodore Teron, and departing from Euchaita made his way 
through the Anatolic theme to Chonae, once more to the church of the Archangel. The 
last leg of his long pilgrimage was from Chonae to Ephesus where Lazarus went to the 
church of St. John the Theologian (AS Nov. Ill, 517-518). Ephesus remained a favorite 
pilgrim site through its Byzantine life. In 1106-07 the Russian abbot Daniel ( P.P.T.S ., 
IV, 5-6), visited the tomb of St. John and relates that on the anniversary of the latter’s 
death a holy dust arose from the tomb, which believers gathered as a cure for diseases. 
He visited the cave of the Seven Sleepers, the remains of the 300 holy fathers, of St. 
Alexander, the tomb of Mary Magdalene, the coffin of the Apostle Timothy. He saw the 
image of the Holy Virgin used to refute Nestorius. Ramon Muntaner-Buchon (pp. 425, 
465-466), witnessed miracles at the tomb in 1304, and remarked that the exudations of 
the tomb were beneficial for childbirth, fever, and when thrown on the stormy sea would 
calm it. After the Turks took Ephesus they traded three of the relics of his cult to Ticino 
Zacaria of Phocaea for grain. These included: a piece of the true cross taken by St. John 
himself from the place where Christ’s head lay, and which was enclosed in gold and prec¬ 
ious stones and which had hung from the neck of St. John on a golden chain; a cloth that 
Mary had made and given to St. John; a book of the Apocalypse written in gold letters by 
St. John. 

In 1059 the famous Georgian monk, George the Hagiorite, accompanied by his 
biographer, journeyed from Antioch to Caesareia, and thence to the shrine of St. Theodore 
where .they were graciously received by the archbishop. They then journeyed to the port 
of Amisus on the Black Sea and set sail for the Caucasus. P. Peeters, “Histoires monasti- 
ques georgiennes,” TR., XXXVI-XXXVII (1917-19), 121-122. H. Delehaye, “Euchaita 
et la legendc de S. Theodore,” in Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay 
(London, 1923), pp. 133-134 (hereafter cited as Delehaye, “Euchaita et S. Theodore”). 
For other references to these Anatolian pilgrimages, AS Nov. I, 343; F. Halkin, “Saint 
Antoine le Jeune et Petronas le vainqueur des Arabes en 863,” A.B., LXII (1944), 
187-225, 218; V. Laurent, La vie marveilleuse de Saint Pierre d’Atroa 837 (Brussels, 1956), 
PP- 87, 99-101. 

Pilgrimages to the great shrines of Anatolia must have been commonplace. Notice 
that on his way to the shrine of the Archangel, Lazarus met other pilgrims from as far 
away as Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. These pilgrimages were not limited to the ancient 
and established centers, for Lazarus was himself visited by many pilgrims on Mt. Galesium, 
including not only Greek Christians from the vicinity, but also by a Georgian, a baptized 
Muslim, and by Jews. The Anatolian road system saw a certain number of Latin pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Land, though most of them probably went by the sea route 
that skirted the western and southern coasts of the peninsula. Brehier, L'eglise et VOrient 
au moyen-dge (Paris, 1928), pp. 43-47. 

166 Some churches in southeastern Anatolia were subordinate to the patriarchate of 
Antioch. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, pp. 190-196. 

167 Skabalanovic, Gosudarstvo, pp. 404-418. Gelzer, “Ungedruckte und wenig bekannte 
Bistumerverzeichnisse der orientalischen Kirche,” JS.Z., I (1894), 253-254. Caesareia, 
Ephesus, Ankara, Cyzicus, Sardis, Nicomedeia, Nicaea, Chalcedon, Side, Sebasteia, 
Amaseia, Melitene, Tyana, Gangra, Claudiopolis, Neocaesareia, Pessinus, Myra, 
Stauropolis, Laodiceia, Synnada, Iconium, Antiocheia, Pisidia, Perge, Mocissus, Seleuceia, 
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suffragant bishoprics. In the tenth century there had been approximately 
371 bishoprics subordinate to them, 169 and by the eleventh century there 
was a significant increase in their number 170 due largely to the expansion 
of the frontiers in the east. 171 The metropolitans were the ecclesiastical 
lords of large areas and usually of a number of towns as well as villages, 
over which towns were the bishops. The powers and influence of these 
hierarchs in their respective provinces were considerable, not only in 
the spiritual domain but also in the sphere of administration and in the 
courts. 172 It was the metropolitans and archbishops who linked the 
provincial administrative structure of the church to Constantinople, 
patriarch, and emperor. They had the right to participate in the meetings 
of the synod in Constantinople and also to participate in the election of 
the patriarch. The elaborate structure of metropolitanates-bishoprics— 
indeed of the whole ecclesiastical institution—was supported by extensive 
properties and certain cash incomes. 173 It was with these incomes that the 
metropolitans and bishops provided for guesthouses, poorhouses, 
orphanages, hospitals and to a certain extent, local education. The 
ecclesiastical as well as the bureaucratic, administrative personnel were 
recruited from the local population and Constantinople, so that the 
priesthood and hierarchy represented both the capital and the provinces. 

Asia Minor was not only the most important Byzantine province 
militarily and economically, but also it was so in the religious domain. 
Anatolia possessed the richest, most populous metropolitanates of the 
empire. Their importance relative to that of the European metropoli¬ 
tanates is clearly reflected in the official lists, the notitiae episcopatum , 
composed for purposes of protocol, where the metropolitanates are listed 
in order of their rank. Of the first twenty-seven metropolitanates listed 
in a notitia of the eleventh century, only two were located in Europe, the 
remaining twenty-five were situated in Anatolia. 174 This emerges more 
clearly when one compares the number of bishops to be found in the two 
regions of the empire. In the first half of the tenth century, there were 
about 371 bishoprics in Asia Minor, 99 in Europe, 18 in the Aegean isles, 
and 16 in Calabria and Sicily. 175 Also, and most important, Asia Minor 

Trebizond, Smyrna, Amorium, Camacha, Cotyaeum, Euchaita, Amastris, Chonae, 
Pompeiopolis, Attaleia, Abydus, Celesene, Coloneia, Cerasus, Nacoleia, Apameia, 
Basilaion, Nazianzus. 

168 Gelzer, “Bistumerverzeichnisse,” pp, 254-255. Skabalanovic, Gosrudarstvo, pp. 418- 
420. Miletus, Parium, Proiconnesus, Cius, Neapolis of Pisidia, Selge of Pamphylia, 
Mistheia of Lycaonia, Pedacthoe, Germia, Heracleia Cybistra. 

169 Nova Tactica, ed. H. Gelzer in Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis romani (Leipzig, 1890), 
pp. 61-83 (hereafter cited as Nova tactica). 

1,0 De Jerphanion, Cappadoce, I x , li-lxii; II 2 , 397-400. 

171 Gelzer, Notitiae Episcopatum, pp. 576-579. 

172 Brehier, Ueglise et Vorient au moyen-dge, pp. 526-527. Beck, Kirche und theologische 
Literatur, pp. 71-76. 

173 Brehier, Ueglise et Vorient au moyen-dge, p. 522. 

174 Gelzer, “Bistumerverzerchnisse,” p. 253. 

1,6 Gelzer, Nova Tactica, pp. 61-83. 
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was strewn with sanctuaries and cults of numerous saints. Some of the 
cults centered on the martyrs, others on the personages of later saints, and 
still others on the personalities of “mythical” saints. Asia Minor had been 
one of the earliest provinces of Christian missionary activity, intimately 
associated with the personality, activity, and writings of the Apostle Paul. 

The cults and churches of the various Anatolian saints were famous 
not only among the Greek Christians but also among Latins, Georgians, 
Slavs, and others who visited them on the pilgrimage, and these cults 
were, of course, very important in the everyday life of the Byzantine 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. The list of the sanctuaries located in Anatolia 
is a long one, and some of these were especially popular. 176 In the western¬ 
most regions the important cults included those of Tryphon at Nicaea, 
Polycarp at Smyrna, John the Theologian at Ephesus, Nicholas at 
Myra, and the Archangel Michael at Chonae. On the Black Sea coast 
were the shrines of Eugenius at Trebizond, Phocas at Sinope, and 
Hyacinthus at Amastris. The most famous of the martyrs’ sanctuaries in 
the hinterland included those of St. Theodore at Euchaita, the Forty 
Martyrs at Sebasteia, Mercurius and Mamas at Caesareia, and the 
various shrines of St. George in the regions of Paphlagonia. Of equal 
importance were the churches of the fourth and fifth-century saints Basil 
of Caesareia, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Amphilochius 
of Iconium, all of whom had played such an important role in determining 
the evolution of the Eastern church. 

New sanctuaries continued to arise about the personalities of newer 
holy men, a fact that intensified the sanctity of Anatolia as a repository of 
TCt ocyicc for the Byzantines. Ioannicius (d. 846) of Mt. Olympus in 
Bithynia, Michael Maleinus (d. 961) in Bithynia, Lazarus (d. 1053) 
on Mt. Galesium near Ephesus, Philaretus the Merciful (d. 792) of 
Paphlagonia, George (d. c. 802-807) of Amastris, Nicephorus (fl. tenth 
century) of Latmus in the district of Miletus, Paul (d. 955) in western 
Anatolia, Luke the Stylite (d. 979) in Chalcedon, Blasius (d. c. 911-912) 
of Amorium, the Forty-two Martyrs (d. 838) of Amorium, and many 
others were evidence of the intensity, if not the variety, of religious life in 
Anatolia during this period. From these holy men came a considerable 
portion of the monastic, hierarchical, and missionary leaders. It was an 
Anatolian monk, St. Nicon tou Metanoeite, who in the tenth century left 
Asia Minor to convert the Muslims of newly reconquered Crete and the 
Slavs in the Morea. 177 The great Athonite father and organizer St. 
Athanasius was born and educated in Trebizond. The eleventh-century 
professor of law and patriarch Xiphilenus was also born and partially 

176 For an extensive catalog of the cults of the Anatolian martyrs, Delehaye, Les 
origines du culte des martyres (Brussels, 1933), pp. 145-180. 

177 Lampros, " '0 fMos Nkoovo$ tou MstccvosIte,” N.E., III (1906), 151-152, 
200-202. 
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educated in Trebizond, while the illustrious twelfth-century archbishop 
of Athens Michael Acominatus and his brother the historian Nicetas 
Choniates were from Chonae. These men of Anatolia, who are so illus¬ 
trative of the influence and importance of Anatolia as a spiritual reservoir 
of Byzantine society, are not unique. 

Less spectacular, perhaps, but of equal importance was the significance 
of these cults for the integration of the majority of the Anatolians into a 
generally homogeneous society and culture. These cults were absorbed by 
the Byzantine church, an institution that played such a critical role in 
unifying the empire. Though the church tended greatly to regularize the 
practices attendant upon these cults in consonance with the Orthodoxy 
of Constantinople, many local strains were so firmly entrenched that they 
were simply accepted. 178 It has been repeatedly stated that the bishops 
and metropolitans, and the clergy in general, attempted to care for both 
the spiritual and physical needs of their flocks, and the local saints, in the 
eyes of the provincials, did much the same thing. It was this close attach¬ 
ment of the provincial peoples to the saints which forced the church to 
accept many of the anomalous practices attendant upon their cults. The 
principal city or town of the saint was usually identified with that in 
which his bones rested, though of course there would be numerous churches 
and shrines (to say nothing of bones) associated with that particular saint 
elsewhere. Usually the saint was the possessor of a special town, and the 
inhabitants of that town thought of the saint almost as their co-citizen, and 
they naturally conceived of him as being partial to this city. In such a 
spirit an eleventh-century citizen of Trebizond addresses St. Eugenius as 
qnAo-rroAi, QiAoTronpi. 179 One of the most important functions of the saint 
was to protect his city from devastating invasions of various foreign 
peoples, which came to be such a salient feature of Byzantine life. The 
miracula of the various saints credit them with considerable success in this 
respect. St. Theodore is said to have routed the Arabs, who were besieging 
Euchaita in 934, by appearing before the gates of the city on horseback. 180 
St. Eugenius performed the same task for the Trebizondines by inter¬ 
ceding from above and turning away and smashing the bows and swords 


178 This is a phenomenon that needs further study. Two examples of this phenomenon, 
animal sacrifice and absorption of pagan deities into the Christian cult of saints, are 
among those that have been studied in some detail. F. Gumont, “L'archcvcchc de 
Pddachtoe et le sacrifice du foan,” Byzantion, VI (1931), 521-533. A. Hadjinicolaou- 
Morava, Saint-Mamas (Athens, 1953). See also M. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion (New 
York, 1947), pp. 13-18, on the continuity of pagan practices, and on the link between 
the pagan cult of the heroes and the Christian cult of the saints. 

1,9 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., p. 51. 

180 AS Nov. IV, 53. The eleventh-century metropolitan of Euchaita, John Mauropus- 
Lagarde, p. 116, describes Theodore as "tov r)psTepov apyovTOt Kai Ttjs TrEpiycbpou 
Tcarrris KAripoDyov Kai Trpoarcrrr|v Kai Iqsopov.” P. 13a, he is "6 tou xpiaTcovupou 
Aaou KaTa | 3 ap| 3 apoov TTpouoAepcov.” This same phenomenon is to be observed in the 
miracula of the Muslim holy men of Seljuk Anatolia, as in the case of Djalal al-Din Rumi 
who saved Konya from the Mongols. 
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of the godless barbarians. 181 George of Amastris, while still living, went 
out of the walls of that city, gathered as many of the Christians in the 
neighborhood as he could, and then brought them to safety within 
while the Arabs were raiding the area. 182 St. Amphilochius is credited with 
turning away the Ismaelite army from the walls of Iconium. 183 But these 
saints, not always content to remain on the defensive, often took the 
offensive, even leading the imperial armies to victory in foreign lands. 
The Archangel Michael is credited with helping Heraclius defeat the 
Persians, 184 and John Tzimisces as a result of the victory over the 
Russians in the Balkans, which he attributed to the intervention of St. 
Theodore, rebuilt the saint’s church in Euchaita. 185 The saints also figure 
quite prominently, at least in their miracula, in the repatriation of 
Christians taken prisoner by invaders. Accordingly, Saints Theodore, 
Nicholas, and George answer the prayers of the local inhabitants of Caria, 
Paphlagonia, and Euchaita who have lost relatives to the Arabs, and then 
secure the return of these relatives from Crete and Syria. 186 Some of the 
cults were particularly close to soldiers, those of the so-called military 
saints, Theodore, George, and Mercurius. 187 

The saints are frequently alleged to have intervened with Byzantine 
administrative authorities, and especially with the tax collectors, on behalf 
of their co-citizens. 188 The most numerous miracles and services, however, 
attributed to the saints are those that have to do with healing. In a period 
of history when knowledge of medicine had not progressed sufficiently, 
particularly in the more remote provinces that might be even less well 
equipped medically, it was to the local saint that the ill came, or some¬ 
times they would travel long distances from their own villages and towns 
to the shrines of particular saints whose medical reputations were wide¬ 
spread. A steady column of lepers, epileptics, paralytics, and cripples 
marches through the countless pages of the miracula on their way to the 
shrines in hope of cure. The provincials also appealed to the saints to 
still the dreadful forces of nature. If disease came upon their livestock, if 

181 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., p. 76, Eugenius is “TfisKOivfjs r|pcov iroAecos 
TauTr)cn Kcd TTcrrpiSos ETroTrTCt kou irpopaxEKcri cppovpE kc« TrpocrraToc Kai Tracn koivov 
i)plv EVTpufripa.” 

182 Vasilievsky, Trudy, III, 38-40. 

183 Halkin, Bibliographia Hagiographica Graeca, 3d ed. (Brussels, 1957), I, 22. 

184 Drexl and Pertz, I, 125. 

185 Zonaras, III, 534. 

186 A. Sigalas, “ 'H SiacrKEur] tou utto tou XpucriiTTrou TrapaSESopEvcov 6aupcrrcnv 
tou ‘Ayiou ©EoScbpou,” E.E.B.Z., I (1924), 314-315. AS Nov. IV, 78. G. Anrich, 
Hagios Nikolaas. Der heilige Nikolaos in der griechischen Kirche (Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), I, 171 — 
173, 175-181, 189 -195, 286. J. B. Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 13-18. 

187 Delehaye, Les legendes grecques des saints militaires (Paris, 1909). S. Binon, Documents 
grecs inedits relatifs a S. Mercure de (Louvain, 1937). In one of the miracula of St. Theodore 
of Euchaita, a soldier of the region previous to a military expedition went into the 
sanctuary and prayed to St. Theodore to protect him. After the campaign the soldier 
returned and as an offering of thanks presented his sword to the saint. Sigalas, “AiacrKEvri” 
p. 328. 

188 Vasilievsky, Trudy, III, 37, 43 -47. 
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drought or floods destroyed the crops, one invoked the saints with special 
prayers and invocations . 189 

The subject of religious conversion does appear in the hagiographical 
texts, though the accounts are not often as precise as one would desire. 
St. Nicholas, at least according to his miracula, was known as far afield as 
Muslim Egypt and Syria . 190 St. George Tpoiraiouxos is credited with the 
conversion of Muslims in Syria . 191 St. George of Amastris was responsible 
for the conversion to Christianity of the pagan Russ who, while raiding 
Amastris, broke into his sanctuary in order to steal the rich treasures they 
believed to be buried under his casket . 192 Indeed, one of the tenth- 
century Anatolian saints St. Constantine was himself a converted Jew . 193 
St. Lazarus converted a village of heretics, probably Paulicians, in the 
vicinity of Philetis in Caria , 194 and the same hagiographer describes the 
conversion of a Saracen in Ephesus. The references to conversion are 
scattered and few in number, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
church, through the shrines and sanctuaries, exerted a considerable 
proselytizing and missioning force upon the non-Christians and heretics 
of Anatolia. This role of the saints and their shrines as vital integrating 
forces in society is more forcefully illustrated by the activities of St. Nicon 
in Crete and Sparta and by the mass program of conversion which John 
of Ephesus implemented in the sixth century . 195 

The shrines of the saints, as indeed the whole of the ecclesiastical 
institution, were intimately involved in the economic life of the Anatolians. 
The saints and their churches were the sponsors of the local fairs (some 
of which were of an international character) or panegyreis held on the 
feast days of the saints. Such were the panegyreis of St. John at Ephesus , 196 

189 An especially spectacular performance in this respect was that attributed to St. 
Eugenius of Trebizond. On one occasion when Trebizond had had a particularly severe 
winter with violent storms on the sea accompanied by heavy snows, the city was without 
sufficient grain supplies. As the winter storms made the seas too dangerous for the grain 
ships, the Trebizondines were threatened with starvation. St. Eugenius, however, inter¬ 
vened and calmed the seas so that the ships were able to bring grain to the starving city 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., pp. 49—50). St. Nicholas intervened to procure 
grain for the starving inhabitants of Myra (Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos, pp. 132-133). 

190 Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos, pp. 408-409, 415. His hagiographer reports the story of one 
Syrian mule merchant who wore a golden likeness of the saint on his chest as a result of 
having been saved by St. Nicholas when he was lost on a journey to India. In another case 
a Muslim fisherman from Egypt, threatened by storms while at sea, promised to become 
Christian if St. Nicholas would save him. As a result of the saint’s intervention, the fisher¬ 
man and his small boat entered the harbor of Attaleia safely, and he became a Christian. 

191 Ibid., p. 415. 

192 Vasilievsky, Trudy, III, 65-69. 

193 AS Nov. IV, 629-630. 

194 Ibid., Ill, 512, 543, 580. 

195 Lampros, “Bios N1KCOV05,” pp. 150-151, 200-202. John of Ephesus, The Third 
Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus, trans. R. Payne Smith (Oxford, i860), 
passim (hereafter cited as John of Ephesus-Payne Smith). 

196 Theophanes, I, 469. On the ancient Greek panegyreis and their survival as a 
religioeconomic institution in modern times see Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, pp. 97-roi. 
For a good description of a pagan, religious-commercial panegyris in Comana during the 
ancient period, Strabo, XII, iii. 36. 
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St. Eugenius at Trebizond , 197 St. Phocas at Sinope , 198 St. Theodore at 
Euchaita , 199 St. George throughout the lands of Paphlagonia , 200 and 
Michael at Chonae . 201 These fairs were important for the church of the 
particular saint, and for the town and rural environs as well, by virtue of 
the economic activity and economic prosperity that they brought. These 
panegyreis attracted great numbers of people, both from the neighborhood 
and from far away. The Trebizondine fairs were international and 
attracted traders and goods from the whole of the Islamic and Indie 
worlds. Even farther inland, at such a town as Euchaita, John Mauropus 
remarks that a great host of people came to the celebration . 202 He states 
that it was the great fame of the shrine of St. Theodore and the panegyris 
that had made it into a great, prosperous, and populous city , 203 full of 
stoas and marketplaces . 204 

The pious from all classes of society made lavish gifts to the various 
saints in return for the services that the saints performed. The offering of 
the emperor John Tzimisces has already been mentioned. In the eleventh 
century John Orphanotrophus was cured of a serious illness by St. 
Nicholas, so he lavished gifts on the church and built a wall around the 
city . 205 The middle classes were equally attached to the cults of the saints. 
Sailors and maritime merchants pledged wheat and other items from their 
cargoes to saints Lazarus, Nicholas, and Phocas if they would guard them 
during their dangerous sea voyages and enable them to reap financial 


197 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., pp. 57-58. 

198 Van der Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” p. 289. N. Oikonomides, “ 'Ay 10s CDgokccs 6 
Zivotteus,” pp. 184-219; “Kocvcov ’Icouriq) tou 'Ypvoypacpov sis "Ayiov Ogokctv tov 
Iivcottecc,” A.TT., XVIII (1953), 218-240. 

199 John Mauropus-Lagarde, pp. 134, 207-208. 

200 Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii, p. 18. 

201 Lampros,MiyapA ’Akohivcctou too Xcovicrrov to <rco£d|jeva(Athens, 1879), 1,56 
(hereafter cited as Michael Acominatus-Lampros). 

202 John Mauropus-Lagarde, p. 131, “ . . . bi ttccvtos eQvous.” 

293 Ibid., p. 132, “ . . . e£ Epppias a( 3 arov TroAudvOpoonov ttoTuv.” 

204 He describes the brilliance of the celebration when the local people and officials 
have come together to chant, burn incense, pray, and, very important, to bring gifts to the 
saint. John Mauropus-Lagarde, pp. 134, 207. Delehaye, “Euchaita et S. Theodore,” 
p. 130. An industry that catered to pilgrims as well as to the religious heads of the local 
population was the manufacture of black incense and gomphytis in the coastal towns of 
Macri and Myra. Daniel, P.P.T.S., IV, 6-7; “Makri and all the country as far as Myra 
produce black incense and gomphytis. It exudes from the tree in a viscous state, and is 
collected with a sharp-edged piece of iron. The tree is called zyghia and resembles the alder. 
Another shrub, resembling the aspen, is called raka-storax. A huge worm, of the large 
caterpillar species, bores through the wood beneath the bark, and the worm-dust, which 
comes away from the shrub like wheat bran, falls to the ground, as a gum similar to that 
from the cherry-tree. This is gathered and mixed with produce of the first tree, and the 
whole is then boiled in a copper vessel. Thus it is that they produce the gomphytis incense, 
which is sold to the merchants in leather bottles.” Strabo, XII, 7.3., says that this same 
product was used by Anatolians in the worship of pagan Gods! It was still an important 
product of the district of Attaleia in the eighteenth century, P. Lucas, Voyage du Sieur Paul 
Lucas fait par ordre du roi dans la Grece, VAsie Mineure, la Macedoine et V Afrique (Amsterdam, 
1714), I, 244. 

205 Gedrenus, II, 512. 
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profits from their commerce . 206 Merchants and craftsmen are constantly- 
streaming through the shrines of these Anatolian saints , 207 as are also 
soldiers, government officials and, of course, the poor farmers and 
herdsmen . 208 The merchants and wealthy classes donated generously to 
the saints (one well-to-do family in Myra gave ioo gold pieces annually 
to St. Nicholas) ; 209 the common folk gave more modestly. In the miracula 
of St. Theodore a soldier presents his sword, a farmer gives an ox, and a 
poor woman is saving a chicken for the saint . 210 Gifts of such a nature 
were brought to the saint not only by the inhabitants of his town but very 
often by Christians living in another part of the empire . 211 

The saints’ shrines, and indeed the church as an institution, were 
closely connected with the economic life of the provinces, whether as the 
possessors of large landed estates and serfs, or as the recipients of con¬ 
siderable wealth in cash and kind, or as the sponsors of the large pane- 
gyreis . 212 The presence in a town of a saint’s shrine, of the bishop and his 
staff, were of great significance for any settled area. 

One must also keep in mind that from the seventh century until the 
foundation of the coenobitic institutions of Mt. Athos, Asia Minor was 
also the basic monastic province of the empire, the monastic foundations 
and traditions of Anatolia going back to St. Basil of Caesaieia and his 

206 AS Nov. Ill, 532-533, a merchant promises one-half of his cargo to St. Lazarus. 
Anrich, Hagios Nikolaas, pp. 130-131, 167-170, 415. Van de Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” p. 
289, “pEpiSoc ctoi piav oi vocvriAAopEvoi . . . tiSecccti.” 

207 Sigalas, “AiaoxEuf),” pp. 312, 319, at the shrine of St. Theodore. AS Nov. Ill, 
532-533, 537 - Van de Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” p. 289. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, 
imp., p. 58, at the shrine of St. Eugenius. 

208 One rather humorous anecdote from the miracula of St. George is quite illustrative 
of the incidental and anecdotal nature of these sources. There was a famous church of St. 
George in Paphlagonia known as Phatrynon. A group of young boys was playing next to 
the church and during the course of the games one boy continually lost. Finally he 
appealed to St. George promising to give him a cake (atpoyycrrov) if the saint should help 
him to win. After his luck changed, the boy did not forget his vow; he promptly marched 
off to his mother, obtained the cake, and placed it in the church as his offering to St. 
George. Soon afterward four merchants passing through the city came to the church to 
pray. Spotting the fragrant cake, they remarked that inasmuch as St. George could not 
eat it, they would eat it and give the saint Ouptdporrcc. So they consumed the cake but 
then found themselves unable to get out of the church. They thus became somewhat more 
generous and each gave one miliaresium to the saint, but to no avail. They raised the 
offering to one nomisma and finally to four nomismata before the church doors opened. 
On departing they remarked, ayi£ TEcopyiE KViTra ttcoAeIs toc crcpoyydTd crou, Kai 
T)pEis ek ctou aKko ouk ccyopa^opEV.” Aufhauser, Miracula S. Georgii, pp. 103-107. The 
anecdote is of interest in showing the presence of itinerant merchants, of the offerings 
made even by children and, finally, that the saints were shrewd businessmen. 

209 Anrich, Hagios Nikoloas, p. 286. 

210 Sigalas, "AiaoKEufi,” pp. 328, 333, 317. 

211 The inhabitants of Gangra in Paphlagonia sent one pound of gold as an offering, 
KapTrotpopia, to the church of the Archangel Michael in Chonae. Aufhauser, Miracula S, 
Georgii, pp. 108-113. St. George is not at all jealous, in this particular incident, that his 
followers are making the gift to the patron saint of a different area. In fact, he intercedes 
to save both the gold and its purveyor from robbers so that they may reach Chonae safely! 

212 For the church as a legal custodian of the property of others, there is the case of the 
church of St. Theodore of Euchaita which served as a guardian of the dowry of a recently 
deceased woman. Sigalas, “AiacrKEuf),” pp. 322-333. 
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institution of a monastery at Annesoi. The regions of Chalcedon, Mt. 
Auxentius, as well as the whole of the Opsicion theme, were important 
monastic centers. Mt. Olympus, Prusa, Nicaea, and the entire Propontid 
coast were literally strewn with these establishments. In the south, Mt. 
Galesium, near Ephesus, and Latmus, in the vicinity of Miletus, were the 
scenes of vigorous monastic life. In the district of Iconium, on the present 
day Kara Dag, monastic communities thrived down to the Seljuk 
invasions . 213 The bishopric of Hagios Procopius (tirgup) was the center 
of the famous troglodyte monasteries, while at Trebizond and the 
environs were located the famous monasteries of St. Eugenius, Vazelon, 
and Sumela. Many of these monasteries had existed for centuries when 
the Seljuks first arrived in Anatolia, while many were founded from the 
ninth through the eleventh century. At the moment of the Turkish in¬ 
vasions, the monasteries were thriving . 214 

Ethnography 

Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most perplexing 
problems facing the historian of Byzantine Anatolia are those that have 
to do with the languages, religions, and ethnic groups of the peninsula at 
various times. There has been considerable discussion, debate, and 
disagreement on all three of these items in regard to the inhabitants of 
Byzantine Asia Minor in the eleventh century. Some scholars have 
maintained that the Byzantine population of Anatolia was only lightly 
and superficially Hellenized and was, in fact, indifferent to the language, 
church, and government of Constantinople . 215 Others have asserted that 
the population of the peninsula in the eleventh century was the same which 
had inhabited Anatolia since the days of the Hetites . 216 But from the point 
of view of language and religion, the principal discernible elements in the 
culture of eleventh-century Anatolia, there is little that would lend weight 
to these suppositions. The dominant language of western, central, and 
eastern Anatolia to the confines of Cappadocia was Greek, and the 
dominant religion was that of the Greek or Byzantine church. In the 
regions of Anatolia east of Cappadocia this Greek element, though 
present, was very weak in comparison with the non-Greek elements. 
Anatolia, however, had not always possessed this predominantly Greek 

213 G. I. Bell and W. Ramsay, The Thousand and One Churches (London, 1909), p. 257. 

214 De Jerphanion, Cappadoce, II 2 , 396-401. Beck, Kirche und theologiscke Literatur , pp. 
207-212. Eyice, “Trabzon yakinlnda Meryam Ana (Sumela) manastiri. Arkheolojik ve 
tarihi degeri ile bugiinkii durumu hakkinda bir arastirma,” Belleten, XXX (1966), 243- 
264. G. Millet, “Les monasteres et les eglises de Trebizonde,” Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique, XIX (1895), 419-459. 

216 W. hanger and R. Blake, “The Rise of the Ottoman Turks and its Historical 
Background,” American Historical Review, XXXVII (1932). 476-481. 

216 M. H. Yinanc, Tiirkiye tarihi. Selpuklular devri I. Andolunun fethi (Istanbul, 1944), 
pp. 162 ff. On these and related themes that momentarily appeared in Turkish histori¬ 
ography in the early Kemalist period and then subsided, B. Lewis, “History-writing and 
National Revival in Turkey,” Middle Eastern Affairs, IV ( 1953 ), 218-227. 
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character. The actual process by which Greek language and Greek 
Christianity had come to predominate was a long one, and one that has 
not been documented in sufficient detail. 

The process of Hellenization in terms of language and culture had begun 
centuries before the pre-Christian era and continued long afterward. 
The linguistic situation of pre-Greek Anatolia, or rather of Anatolia in the 
first millenium of the pre-Christian era, has been compared to that of the 
Caucasus in later times as “the meeting place of a host of unrelated 
languages.” 217 It had hosted Urartians, Hetites, Phrygians, Lydians, 
Lycians, Carians, Cappadocians, Isaurians, Armenians, Kurds, Greeks, 
Jews, Cimmerians, and Persians, to name only the better known ethnic 
groups. These peoples brought their own languages, for most of which there 
are extant remains, which in some cases are sufficient to permit classifi¬ 
cation of the languages. 218 The majority of the people in western Anatolia 
seem to have come from Europe and the Aegean isles, whereas those in 
eastern Anatolia apparently came from both Europe and Asia. 

Of all the languages and cultures of pre-Christian Anatolia, it was 
Greek that showed itself to be the most dynamic. Greek colonies came to 
be established on the coasts of western and southern Asia Minor as early 
as the Mycenaean period, seemingly for commercial purposes. 219 By 
800 b.c. the Aeolians, Ionians, and Dorians had founded colonies along 
the western coast in considerable number, and these in turn colonized the 
shores of the Black Sea. This second wave of settlement was fateful not 
only for the coastal regions but in the long run for the hinterland of Asia 
Minor as well, for it was the basis of a vast process of Hellenization which 
was to continue as late as Byzantine times. It is interesting that the 
progress of Hellenization at this early stage in a sense depended less on 
the numbers of settlers than upon the consequences of the economic and 
cultural superiority that these emigrants developed in Anatolia. Their 
influence in classical times was centered on the coastal area, for the 


217 A. H. Sayce, “Languages of Asia Minor,” Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William 
Mitchell Ramsay (London, 1923), p. 396. 

218 A. Goetze, Kulturgeschichte des alten Orients. Kleinasien, 2d ed. (Munich, 1957), pp. 
180-183, 193-194, 201-204, 202-209. D. G. Swanson, “A Select Bibliography of the 
Anatolian Languages,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library (May-June, 1948), 3-26. 
D. Masson, “Epigraphie Asianique,” Orientalia, nov. ser. XXIII (1954), 439-442. J. 
Friederich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmaler (Berlin, 1932). M. B. Sakellariou, La migration 
grecque en Ionie (Athens, 1958), pp. 414-437. More recently Ph. J. Howink ten Cate, The 
Luwian Population Groups of Lycia and Cilicia Aspera during the Hellenistic Period (Leiden, 1961). 
G. Neumann, Untersuchungen zum Weiterleben hethitischen und luwischen Sprachgutes in 
hellenistischer und romischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1961). L. Robert, “Inscriptions inedites en 
langue carienne,” Hellenica, VIII (1950), 1-38. Some rather humorous incidents have 
occurred in the search for the remnants of these languages in modern times. One phil¬ 
ologist claimed to have found Hetite spoken in an Anatolian village in the twentieth 
century. He announced this sensational discovery and promised a forthcoming grammar 
of modern Hetite. But Friederich, “Angebliche-moderne Reste alte Kleinasiatischer 
Sprachen,” Z.D.M.G., LXXXVIII (1934), pointed out that the language in question was 
Circassian and spoken by Circassians who had fled the Russian conquest of the Caucasus. 

219 Goetze, Kulturgeschichte des alten orients, pp. 182-183, 
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geographical nature of Anatolia combined with the Persian domination 
of the plateau to limit Hellenization to the maritime regions. 220 

The penetration of Greek cultural influence inland continued at 
a slow rate, nevertheless, in the period from the sixth to the fourth 
century of the pre-Christian era. The Lydians had been particularly 
receptive to this culture, as were the fourth-century dynasts of 
Caria and Lycia, the inhabitants of the Cilician plain and of the regions 
of Paphlagonia. 221 

After the conquests of Alexander the Great and the establishment of the 
Epigonoi, the tempo of Hellenization greatly accelerated and henceforth 
Hellenism acquired the prestige of political domination and empire. The 
Hellenistic monarchs pushed the process through the foundation of 
Greek cities, while the more ambitious of the local population found 
their desires for advancement a stimulus to learn Greek. The indigenous 
urban settlements and villages of Anatolia in many places coalesced, on 
their own initiative, to form cities in the Greek manner. The Attalids 
were active in promoting Greek cities in western Asia Minor; the local 
kings of Hellenistic Anatolia adopted Greek as their official language and 
sought to imitate other cultural forms. 222 It was in the towns that 
Hellenization made its great progress, the process often being synonymous 
with urbanization. In contrast, the rural areas were far less affected and 
retained more of the pre-Greek culture, as reflected in languages and 
religious practices. 223 Urbanization continued under the Romans, 
so that in a sense Rome maintained the traditions of Hellenization in the 
peninsula. 224 The geographer Strabo, himself an inhabitant of one of these 
Hellenized Anatolian towns (Amaseia), comments on Hellenization by 
remarking that Lydian was no longer spoken in Lydia (though it survived 
for a while among the isolated Cibyratae), and he implies that Carian 
was in the process of dying, 225 the language having acquired large num¬ 
bers of Greek words. 226 The degree to which Hellenism had penetrated 
in the towns and cities of large portions of Anatolia is reflected in the 


220 Ibid., pp. 210-211. By the late sixth century of the pre-Christian era, Anatolia, the 
meeting ground of East and West, was subject to two rival processes, Hellenization and, 
Iranization. 

221 Ibid., p. 209. Jones, The Greek City, pp. 1-2, 27-29. 

222 S. K. Eddy, The King is Dead (Lincoln, Feb., 1961), pp. 163-182. 

223 Jones, The Greek City, pp. 40-50. 

224 Ibid., pp. 51—67. 

225 Strabo. XIII. 4. 17, ''Trrrapcn Se yAcbTTais Eypcovro oi Ki( 3 vpaTcn, tt) 
rhcrcnSiKfi, tt) 2 oAupcov, tt) 'EAArpnSi, tt) AuScov.” Thus Greek had also penetrated 
these more isolated areas. Strabo also remarks, “Trjs (yAcoTTty) AuScov 8e ouS’ lyvos 
ECTTiv ev AuSia.” On the Hellenization of Lydian names and religion consult, 
Robert, Noms indigenes dans I’Asie Mineure grecoromaine (Paris, 1963); L. Zgusta, 
Analolische Personennamen (Prague, 1963); A. Laumonier, Les cultes indigenes en Carie (Paris, 
1958 ). 

226 Strabo, XIV. 2. 28, uses the verb Kapi^eiv in a fashion parallel to <7 oAoiki£eiv, 
showing that though the Carians spoke an impure Greek, they spoke it extensively. On 
Carian, Robert, Hellenica, pp. 1 — 38 . 
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comparatively large numbers of men of letters who appeared there in 
Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine times. 227 But the literary aspect of 
Hellenic culture was largely an urban phenomenon, and if its presence 
does show the degree to which many of the cities and towns had been 
Hellenized, it does not reflect at all on the rural areas. Even though Greek 
was the official as well as the literary language, it had not yet conquered 
the countryside. 

The slower rate of Hellenization of rural Asia Minor is reflected in the 
survival of a number of the “Anatolian” languages as late as the sixth 
century of the Christian era, although even here Greek cultural influence 
of a type is to be seen in the rural areas and in their languages. 228 A 
study of th e fortleben of these Anatolian tongues (one is not concerned here 
with Armenian, Georgian, Kurdish) demonstrates the losing nature of the 
battle they fought against the progress of Greek. The nature of the sources 
and the archaistic use of ethnic epithets often make it difficult to ascertain 
whether a linguistic or ethnic term is being used purely geographically 
rather than culturally. Consequently, the interpretation of what are 
apparently geographical terms as denoting ethnic groups has been more 
harmful than helpful. 

One of the better known cases of linguistic continuity is that of the 
language spoken by the Isaurians, who played such an important part in 
the fifth-century history of Byzantium, and whose language seems still to 
have been spoken as late as the sixth century. 229 There is evidence that 
Cappadocian was still known and spoken in the fourth century; Gothic 


227 In Hellenistic times Perge in Pamphylia was associated with the mathematician 
Apollonius, Soli in Side with the philosopher Chrysippus and the poet Aratus. Mollus 
produced the grammarians Crates and Zenodotus. Tarsus contributed the poets Dio- 
scurides and Dionysides and the town became one of the chief centers of philosophy, 
rivaled only by Alexandria. Greek poets, rhetoricians, historians, grammarians, biogra¬ 
phers, doctors of note in the Hellenistic and Roman periods arose in such Hellenized cities 
as Sardes, Alabanda, Tralles, Mylasa, Nyssa, Amaseia, Nicaea, Laodiceia, Pergamum, 
Nicomdeia, Anazarba, Prusa, Samosata, Caesareia, Aphrodisias, Cotyaeum, Laranda, 
Tyana. For this summary, Jones, The Greek City, pp. 280-283. 

228 It has been customary to speak of these rural areas as completely unaffected by the 
penetration of Hellenism, as for instance Jones, The Greek City, p. 288. But it is not only 
through the linguistic medium that a group or society is influenced. Certainly linguistic 
change is the most striking evidence of cultural change, but the other facets of human 
society (law, religion, art, etc.) can be receptive to outside influence independently of 
linguistic considerations. It is also highly probable that in many areas where native 
tongues survived, the inhabitants were bilingual (Strabo, XIII. 4. 17). For modern 
examples one may cite certain Greek villages that speak both Greek and Arvanitika, but 
in which the cultural consciousness is exclusively Greek. Also there is the example of 
certain Anatolian towns and villages in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries which 
spoke Greek and Turkish. For other examples of Anatolian bilingualism in late ancient 
and early Byzantine times, C. Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien im 
nachchristlicher Zeit,” Hermes, XLIII (1908), 243-Q44. For an example of the spread of 
Greek, Theodoretus, P.G., LXXXII, 1488D, “6 Sett) 'EAAaSixpA^apevoscpcovf). KlAi£ 
yap to yevos hvyyavEV cbv.” 

229 On what follows, Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen,” pp. 248-254. For the 
economic specialization of the Isaurians, C. Mango, “Isaurian Builders,” Polychronion. 
Festschrift Franz Dolger zu 75. Geburtstag (Heidelberg, 1966), pp. 358-365. 
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in the fourth century; and Phrygian at least into the third century. 230 But 
these languages were for the most part dead or moribund in the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 231 Of these languages spoken in Anatolia, 
Neo-Phrygian has received the greatest amount of scholarly attention 
because of the survival of the Neo-Phrygian inscriptions. Those who have 
proposed a more lively continuity of these Anatolian languages in western 
Asia Minor during the Byzantine period have concentrated on the case of 
Neo-Phrygian. The principal literary texts that have been brought to bear 
on the question are the ecclesiastical histories of Socrates and Sozomenus, 
the contents of which refer to events in the fifth century. Holl (and those 
who have followed him) has concluded as a result of two passages in these 
texts that Phrygian was a spoken and understood language as late as the 
fifth century. 232 Let us look then at these two texts on which so many 
scholars have relied. 

Socrates mentions that the bishop of the Goths in Asia Minor, a certain 
Selinus, was the son of a mixed marriage. 

He was a Goth from his father and a Phrygian through his mother. And 
because of this he taught in both languages, readily, in the church. 233 

This passage has been interpreted as meaning that Selinus addressed his 
congregation in both Gothic and Phrygian. But the real question is the 
meaning of dpcpoTepcus to<T<; 5 io:Asktois, “in both languages.” Does this 
mean that he really spoke both Gothic and Phrygian? Or, is the word 
Phrygian in the text simply a reference to the fact that his mother was from 
the district of Phrygia ? Here again one is faced with an archaistic use of a 

230 Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen,” p. 241, mentions Mysian and Lycaonian 
as possible languages in this period. But these two terms seem to be geographical rather 
than linguistic. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums , 4th ed. (Leipzig, 
1924), II, 764, n. 4, maintains that Lycaonian was actually Phrygian. Jones, The Greek 
City, p. 366, n. 43, rejects Mysian as a language. Strabo, XII, 8. 3, indicates that already 
by Roman times people were not sure as to what Mysian was, “papTupelv 81 Kai tt|v 
Si&Aektov pifjoAuSiov yap trees Eivat Kai pi§o<ppuyiov.” This indicates, in contrast to 
Holl, that Mysian was no longer a spoken language. See also J. G. C. Anderson, “Explor¬ 
ation in Galatia Gis Halym,” J.H.S,, XIX (1899), 313-316. 

231 Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen,” pp. 243-244, drawing upon an incident 
in the life of St. Martha, AS Mai V, 418-419, attempts to show that “Lycaonian” was a 
vital language in the sixth century. This incident has to do with the cure of a man who was 
speechless. Upon being cured he spoke in his own tongue, “tote tt) iSia SioAektco 
So^oAoycov tov 0eov s(3oa.” Butin effect this does not prove the vitality of “Lycaonian” 
(whatever tongue this may have been). The remainder of the story indicates just the oppo¬ 
site. The healed man felt compelled to relate the wonder to others. But as he spoke no 
Greek, “ou yap T)TnaTcrro Tpy 'EAAr)vcov yAco array,” he obtained the services of a 
bilingual interpreter who knew Greek in addition to “Lycaonian,” “SipyEiTO Trspi ttccvtcov 
toutcov, brtpou ctuvovtos auTtp yivoboKOVTCx; Tpy ‘EAAr|VlK'f|V 9Covf|v Kai gpur]V£uovTOs 
Ta iTEpi auTou.” In his desire to communicate, the healed Lycaonian was drawn into 
a society where the customary linguistic medium was Greek. The translator, a bilingual, 
symbolizes the process by which Greek was spreading. 

232 Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen,” pp. 247-248. W. M. Calder, 

VII, xv, xxxii. Friederich, “Phrygia,” P.W., pp. 868-869. 

233 Socrates, P. G., LXVII, 648, "... ZeArivas 6 tcov V otOcov ETtiaxoTros, avijp 
ETripiKTOv eycov to ylvos. f otOos piv fjv Ik TraTpos. <fipu| 61 Korra prp Ipa. Kai 61a 
touto aptpoTepais Tai; SiaAbcrms Iroipcos Kara Tijv EKKAricnav iaiSaoKE.” 
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term that refers to nothing more than a geographical district. The second 
language to which he refers is probably Greek. That this is so, and that the 
passage has nothing to do with the Phrygian language, emerges from the 
parallel text in Sozomenus which is much more explicit as to what this 
second language of Selinus was. Sozomenus narrates that Selinus was able 
to deliver sermons “not only in their national language [Gothic], but also 
in that of the Greeks.” 234 Both texts indicate the following. The Goths, 
who settled in Phrygia in the fourth century, still preserved their national 
tongue in the fifth, and so Selinas their bishop often addressed them in 
Gothic. But, as his mother was a non-Goth, an inhabitant of the district 
of Phrygia, he could also speak Greek, the inhabitants of Phrygia having 
been Hellenized in their speech. Thus, he used both languages, Greek and 
Gothic. This passage, then, does not prove the vigorous survival of 
Phrygian into the fifth century. Rather it shows the process of Hellen- 
ization at work among the Goths through intermarriage and religion. 235 

There is also the question of the body of Neo-Phrygian inscriptions. 
These are the latest texts of the Anatolian languages (third century of 
Christian era), which have survived. As of 1956 the known and published 
number of such inscriptions was an even 100, 236 and practically all these 
have been dated to the third century. 237 What is the significance of this 
material? Would it justify the proposition that Neo-Phrygian underwent 
a renaissance and that it was the living language of the people in a limited 
area of Anatolia? The majority of these inscriptions contain the epitaphs 
and names in Greek, with a curse on the would-be violators of the tomb 
written in Phrygian. Though a very few of the epitaphs are in Phrygian, 
they are usually in Greek, and in both cases the Greek alphabet of the pe¬ 
riod is employed. The curses themselves seem to be rigidly formulated with 
little variation. 238 Thus Neo-Phrygian survives in these third-century 

234 Sozomenus, P. G., LXVII, 1468, “xoci etti EKKAr|onas kavco 8iSd<7KEtv, ou povov 
Kcrra tt)V Trarpiov aCrrwv cpcovjv, dAAa yap xal Tr\v ‘EAAf|vcov.” 

235 Their descendants were still known as roT0oypaiKOt (and not as Gotho-phrygians) 
in the eighth century, and the geographical term is mentioned in the late eighth 
century; Thcophanes, I, 385. “Acta Graeca SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii,” A.B., 
XVIII (1899), 256. Charanis, “On the Ethnic Composition of Byzantine Asia Minor in 
the Thirteenth Century,” TTpooxpopa 615 5 /riATrcova IT. KupiccKi5r|v (Thessalonike, 

(hereafter cited as Charanis, “Ethnic Composition,”).Amantos,'ToT 0 oypalKOt- 
roT 0 oypaiKta,” 'EAAriviKa, V (1932), 256. At an earlier period the Celts had been 
similarly Hellenized and were called TccAAoypalKOi. Galatia was also called V aAAoypanda 
Strabo, XII. 5. 1. Appian, Mithradates, 114. Diodorus Siculus, V. 32. 5. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XXII. 9. 5. On the absorption and Hellenization of the Celtic nobility in the 
early Christian era Bosch, “Die Kelten in Ankara,” Jahrbuch fur kleinasiatiscken Forschung, 
II (1952), 283-291. See also the remarks of L. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
ostliehen Provinzen des romischen Kaiserreichs (Hildesheim, 1963), pp. 22-24. O n the use of 
T paiKia to designate the Byzantine Empire see the interesting study of P. Speck,'TPAIKIA 
und ’APMEN 1 A. Das Tatigskeit eines nicht identifizierten Strategen im friihen 9. Jahr- 
hunder,” J.O.B.G., XVI (1967), 71-90. 

236 Calder, p. xxix. 

237 Ibid., p. ix, one is actually dated to the year 259 a.d. Calder attributes a few of the 
inscriptions to the end of the second century. 

238 Friederich, “Phrygia,” p. 870. 
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monuments for the most part in fixed ritualistic, formulaic curses. 
One is not convinced, as a result, that Phrygian existed as a vital living 
language among the people. W. M. Calder, the foremost student of these 
inscriptions, has at one point stated that these inscriptions “represent an 
artificial revival of the epigraphical use of the Phrygian language by the 
Tekmoreian Society.” 239 The powerful influence of Greek is evident in 
these inscriptions. Aside from the alphabet, there is the fact that most of 
the epitaphs are in Greek, as are most of the names. Though the number of 
these Neo-Phrygian inscriptions is in itself considerable (ioo), one should 
keep in mind the fact that in eastern Phrygia alone there were some 1,076 
inscriptions found. Of these, 18 are in Latin, 38 in Neo-Phrygian (or 
Greek and Phrygian), and 1,020 in Greek. 240 Certainly some knowledge of 
Neo-Phrygian existed in the mid-third century. But there is some evidence 
for the assertion that it was artifically revived and that Greek probably 
was, already in the third century, decisively victorious in Phrygia. 241 

One may assume that by the sixth century the Greek language had 
triumphed over the various indigenous tongues of western and central 
Anatolia (to the regions of Cappadocia). 242 At least references to these 
early languages are, so far as it has been possible to ascertain, lacking in 
the sources. It is true, however, that in the easternmost parts of Anatolia, 
Armenian, Syriac, Kurdish, Georgian, Arabic, and possibly Lazic not 
only survived but were spoken by the overwhelming majority. Political 
factors in the Byzantine period contributed to the victory of the empire’s 
language. In contrast to the Balkan peninsula, which from the sixth 
century and even earlier, received large numbers of migrations and 
settlements, Asia Minor was shielded from such large ethnic movements of 
peoples who might have changed the linguistic pattern, until the migra¬ 
tions of the Turks in the eleventh century. 243 Perhaps this was partially 

239 Calder, “Corpus inscriptionum neo-phrygiarum, III,” XLVI (1926), 22. 

See also his “Philadelpheia and Montanism,” B.J.R.L., VII (rg23), 352. 

249 Calder, B.J.R.L., VII, xxx. 

241 Calder suggests that the Phrygians were bilingual in the third century, “Corpus 

inscriptionum neo-phrygiarum, I,” J.H.S., XXXI (1911), 163. He also supposes that the 
Phrygians of Galatia had been completely Hellenized by the third century, for no Phrygian 
inscriptions have been found in Galatia. In VII, xiv, and in Anatolian Studies 

Presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, p. 76, n. 4, he speaks of a fourth-century inscripuon 
from Phrygia, in Greek, which mentions the word Phrygia. He postulates that this usage 
is indicative of the fact that the inhabitants of the area still felt themselves to be Phrygian. 
But the usage is more likely geographical, with perhaps no linguisdc connotation, much in 
the same manner in which Socrates used the term Qpu£. This archaistic geographical 
nomenclature was used throughout Byzantine history. Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ use 
of these terms led Rambaud, L’ empire grec au dixieme siecle (Paris, 1870), pp. 252-253, to 
conclude that all these linguistic groups existed to the end of the empire. Strabo, XII. 8. 
21, in his day already bore witness to the process in which the Phrygians were disappearing 
as an ethnic group, for he mentions the disappearance of a number of Phrygian tribal 
divisions. 

242 Jones, The Greek City, p. 294, and Taeschner, “Anadolu,” EI 2 , who have studied 
this problem from the Hellenic and Turkish sides, share the view that Anatolia was 
effectively Hellenized. 

243 Rambaud, L'empire grec, pp. 244-245. On the Laz, A. Bryer. “Some Notes on the 
Laz and Tzan.” B.K., XXI-XXII (1966), 174-195. 
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due to the fact that there was in existence a relatively strong and organized 
state to the east, first the Sassanid monarchy and later the caliphate, so 
that Anatolia had something of a buffer against the peoples of central 
Asia. 

Though there were no large migrations of new peoples into Anatolia 
from the East, the Byzantine emperors over the centuries introduced 
non-Greek, as well as Greek, populations into their Anatolian provinces 
on numerous occasions. 244 The reasons for this transplanting of peoples 
were closely linked to state policy. In some cases the foreigners brought 
to Anatolia had been causing trouble for the empire in other provinces. 
Hence they were removed from their familiar social and ethnic environ¬ 
ment, placed in a strange one, and subjected to Hellenization (often 
indirectly) and to Christianization (or in the case of heretics, to Ortho¬ 
doxy). On other occasions the transferred populations were brought for 
military purposes, or were Christians fleeing the conquests of the Arabs. 
In this way the Goths were settled in Phrygia in the fourth century, the 
Greek Cypriots were moved to Cyzicus by Justinian II, 245 and the 
Mardaites were sent to Attaleia. 246 Similarly, odd groups of Armenian 
soldiers were settled in various parts of Asia Minor. Constantine V settled 
one group on the eastern borders, 247 seventh-century Pergamum possibly 
had an Armenian colony, 248 but the emperor Philippicus (711-713) 
expelled a considerable number of Armenians from Byzantine Anatolia, 
causing them to settle in Melitene and Fourth Armenia. 249 

The settlements of Armenians were most numerous in the easternmost 
regions of Byzantine Anatolia, as in the regions of Coloneia and Neo- 
caesareia, where by the latter part of the seventh century they must have 
existed in considerable numbers. 250 Probably there also was settled a 

244 For the general practice of transplanting populations, Gharanis, “The Transfer of 
Population as a Policy in the Byzantine Empire,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 
III (1961), 140-154 (hereafter cited as “Transfer,”). On the general ethnographic 
picture the same author’s “Ethnic Composition,” pp. 140-147; “Ethnic Changes in the 
Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Century,” D.O.P., XIII (1959), 25-36 (hereafter 
cited as “Ethnic Changes,”); “Slavic Element in Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century,” 
Byzantium, XVIII (1948), 69-83. Rambaud, U empire grec, pp. 248 ff. 

245 Theophanes, I, 365. Charanis, “Transfer,” p. 143. 

246 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 657, 668. It is not recorded whether 
the five detachments of cavalry which Justinian sent to fight on the Persian front (Pro¬ 
copius, History of the Wars, IV, xiv, 17-18), settled in Asia Minor or not. Theophanes, 
I, 364. Amantos, “MapSaiTai.,” 'E?Ativik&, V (1932), 13-136. 

247 Charanis, “Transfer,” p. 144, but these were later removed by the Arabs. Agapius 
de Menbidj, Kitab aVUnvan. Histoire universelle ed. and trans. A. Vasiliev, P.O., VIII (1912), 
53 V 538 . 

248 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 29. Gelzer, Pergamon unter Byzantinern und Osmanen 
Abhand. der kon. preuss. Akad. der Wiss. (Berlin, 1903), pp. 42 ff. 

249 Theophanes, I, 382. 

2ao On the Armenians of Byzantium, Charanis, “The Armenians in the Byzantine 
Empire,” B.S., XXII (1961), 196-240; “Ethnic Changes,” p. 29. Gregoire, “Precisions 
geographiques et chronologiques sur les Pauliciens,” Academie royale de Belgique, Bulletin 
de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques, 5° serie, XXXIII (1947), 297-298 
(hereafter cited as “Precisions,”). 
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number of Armenian soldiers in the Armeniac theme, 251 and it was 
customary to post Armenian contingents in various parts of western 
Anatolia. In an expedition against the Arabs of Crete during the reign 
of Leo VI, there were mustered 500 Armenians from Platanion in the 
theme of Anatolicon and 500 more from Priene. 252 Under Constantine 
VII the tagmata of the east were bolstered for another Cretan expedition 
by the addition of 1,000 Armenian troops, 253 whereas 600 Armenians 
(possibly those of Priene) were to guard the shores of the Thracesian 
theme. 254 All these references, however, are to scattered contingents of 
soldiers posted on the shores of the western Anatolian coast or on the 
eastern borders to fight the Muslims. Most of the large scale transplanting 
of Armenians from their homeland by the Byzantine emperors, at least 
up to the tenth century, seems to have been made to the European 
provinces. 255 

Other groups were sent to Anatolia, such as the several thousand 
Persian soldiers who deserted to Byzantium in 834 and were then settled 
throughout Asia Minor. 256 In the course of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the emperors transplanted considerable numbers of Slavs to the 
northwesternmost corner of the peninsula. 257 There are references to the 
presence of Slavs in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. The 
first such mention would seem to be the 5,000 Slavs who deserted to the 
Arab invaders of Anatolia in 665. 258 Almost a quarter of a century later, 
in 688, Justinian II sent the Slavs, whom he had taken prisoner in 
Europe, to the theme of Opsicion, 259 and in 692 he was able to raise a 

261 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 35. 

262 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 652, 655-657. 

263 Ibid., pp. 666-667, but it is not clear whether they were settled there, or simply 
assembled and paid with the raypcrra xfjs ’AvorroAfjs. 

251 Ibid., p. 666. Charanis, “Ethnic Composition,” pp. 142—143. 

255 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 30. 

269 Theophanes Continuatus, 112, 124-125. Symeon Magister, 625-627, 647. Cedrenus, 
II, 131. Vasiliev, Byzance etles Arabes, I, 92-93, 124-126. There existed a mosque in ninth- 
century Ephesus (Ibn Khuradadhbih, B.G.A., VI, 106); in tenth-eleventh century Athens 
(G. Miles, “The Arab Mosque in Athens,” Hesperia, XXV (1956), 329-344), as well as in 
Constantinople. These were probably for Muslim captives, merchants, and inhabitants. 
In the eleventh century the metropolitan of Ephesus had an interpreter for the Saracens 
(AS Nov., 542), and he converted a Saracen in Ephesus. Aside from the settlement of 
Persians in ninth century Anatolia, and the settlement of the tribe of Banu Habib 
(Canard, Hamdanides, I, 737-739), a Christian Arab monk is mentioned in an inscription 
of one of the Cappadocian troglodyte monasteries (de Jerphanion, Cappadoce, II,, 243- 
244). These monasteries feature considerable pseudo-kufic decoration in their frescoes. 
Muslims are mentioned in the cities of Bithynia, Muslim merchants in Attaleia, Trebi- 
zond, Coloneia, Neocaesareia, Melitene, Tzamandus, Caesareia, Ankara, and Nico- 
medeia (Honigmann, “Un itineraire,” pp. 263-270). AS Nov. Ill, 590. Canard, 
“Quelques’ ‘ 4 -cote’ de l’histoire des relations entre Byzance et les Arabes,” Studi 
orientalistici in onore de Giorgio Levi Della Vida, I (Rome, 1956), 98-119. 

257 There ; s an extensive literature on this subject, most recent of which are the follow¬ 
ing items. Charanis, “Transfer,” pp. 143-144; Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” pp. 42-43. 
Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, pp. 108—109. Charanis, “Ethnic Composition,” pp. 141-142; 
“The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia Minor,” Byzantion, XVIII (1948), 69-83, and the 
comments of G. Soulis, E.E.BI 2 .., XIX (1949), 337 ~ 34 °- 

258 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 42. Theophanes, I, 348. 

250 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 42. Theophanes, I, 364. 
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military force of 30,000 from among them. But when he marched against 
the Arabs with his armies, 20,000 of these Slavs deserted to the enemy. 
Justinian was so infuriated that on his return he slew the remainder of the 
Slavs with their women and children at Leucate on the Gulf of 
Nicomedia. 260 The largest Slavic or Bulgaro-Slavic colonization in Asia 
Minor seems to have occurred during the eighth century. In the reign of 
Constantine V many Slavs fled the Balkans and were allowed to settle 
in the region of the Atarnas River not far from the Bosphorus. Nicephorus 
mentions that their number was 208,000. 261 Though this figure is doubt¬ 
lessly exaggerated in the manner of medieval chroniclers, nevertheless 
after one has allowed for the exaggeration, this must have been the largest 
Slavic settlement in Asia Minor. 262 

That the Slavs were still to be seen as an ethnic group in this north¬ 
western corner of Anatolia in the ninth century is recorded in Theophanes 
Continuatus. 263 These are the last references to major Slavic settlements in 
Anatolia prior to the Turkish invasions. Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
does mention the presence of Sthlavesianoi in the Opsicion theme in the 
tenth century, 264 for in his reign they furnished 220 men for the expedition 
to Crete. 265 Their numbers are comparatively small as revealed in this 


26U Theophanes, I, 366. The exact interpretation and translation of this rather impor¬ 
tant text has excited some disagreement. Some have interpreted this passage to mean that 
Justinian destroyed the remnants of the Slavic colony and that the colony therefore 
disappeared. A. Maricq, “Notes sur Ies Slaves dans le Peloponnese et en Bithynie,” 
Byzantion, XXII (1952), 348-349, commented that in fact Justinian did not exterminate 
the whole colony, for such reasoning neglects the exaggeration with which it is always 
necessary to reckon in narratives of this type. Therefore the testimony of Theophanes 
as to the complete disappearance of this Slavic settlement must be discounted as the 
exaggeration of a medieval chronicler. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, no, has rejected 
Theophanes’ testimony on the extermination of this group as being an exaggeration. 
However he does accept the numbers of Theophanes, I, 432, of a slightly later Slavic 
settlement as being exact and accurate figures. Whether one interprets Theophanes 
literally or makes allowance for exaggeration, the Slavic settlement under Justinian II 
was a considerable one, but at the same time it must have been greatly depleted if not 
exterminated. It is possibly to the Slavs that the author of the life of St. Peter of Atroa 
refers by the phrase, EUcpvAia £ 0 vn, Laurent, La vita retracta et les miracles posthumes de 
Saint Pierre d'Atroa (Brussels, 1958), pp. 41-42. 

261 Theophanes, I, 432. 

262 On the exaggerated nature of the number, Gharanis, “Ethnic Changes,” pp. 76-78. 

263 Theophanes Continuatus, 50, refers to Thomas as of Slavic origin, though his origin 
is elsewhere said to have been Armenian, Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 79, n. 3. This 
source remarks on the continued existence of a Slavic element in Asia Minor. See also P. 
Lemerle, “Thomas le Slave,” Travatix et Memoires, I (Paris, 1965), 257-297. 

261 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 622. 

265 Ibid., p. 666, but on p. 669, he mentions that there were only 127 in the Opsicion 
theme. In regard to the continuity of the Slavic settlements of the seventh and eighth 
centuries the question has been raised whether these Sthlavesianoi were their descendants 
or not. It is difficult to answer this question from the text of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
It is conceivable that these tenth-century Sthlavesianoi might have been moved from 
Europe and posted in the Opsicion theme. The text reads “ . . . oi Z6Aaj3q<7iavoi ot Ka6i- 
ct 0 evt£S eis to ’Oipitaov.” It would seem a little strange that a tenth-century author would 
refer to them as KaSicr&cvTes if in fact they had been there since the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Amantos, “ 2 kAoc( 3 oi, Ii<Aoc| 3 T|cnocvoi Kai ( 3 dp( 3 apoi,” TTpocKTiKa Tqs 

’AKobripias ’Ae^vcov, VII (1932), 333-335- 
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text, for they furnished much smaller numbers of troops than the Arme¬ 
nians in western Anatolia. After this their presence is no longer noted, and 
it is quite probable that they were Christianized and Hellenized. 266 

A group about which comparatively little is known, but which was 
no doubt of commercial importance in Anatolia, was that of the Jews. 
By the time of the Roman Empire, the Diaspora of the Jews had resulted 
in Jewish establishments in over sixty Anatolian cities and towns. 267 
From the seventh to the eleventh centuries there are references to Jews in 
Nicaea (tenth century), Abydus (1096), Pylae (eleventh century), 
Ephesus (eleventh century), Mastaura in the regions of the Maeander 
(eleventh century), Amorium (ninth century), Cappadocia (seventh 
century), Neocaesareia (eighth century), and in the border town of 
Zapetra (ninth century). Five more Anatolian towns are mentioned as 
having settlements of Jews during the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, and it is probable that Jews had lived in some of these towns 
even earlier. These include Chonae (c. 1150), Strobilus (eleventh century), 
Seleuceia (1137), Trebizond (1180), and Gangra (1207). 268 The reference 
to the Jews in these Anatolian towns is quite important, especially when 
one recalls the Constantinopolitan nature of the Byzantine sources. It is 
highly probable that there were many more such towns but they simply 
have not been mentioned. In most cases they must have been in direct line 
of descent from the communities founded during the Diaspora, though a 
number of arrivals probably entered the empire during the late tenth 
century, following the Byzantine expansion to the east and the religious 
persecutions of the eleventh-century caliph al-Hakim. 269 These Jews were 
settled primarily in the towns along the great roads of Anatolia along 
which flowed the commerce of the empire, and it is clear that they were 
actively engaged in commerce and the crafts. There is, however, no 
indication as to their numbers. 270 

The practice of settling foreign military contingents (Mardaites, Slavs, 
Armenians, and Persians from the seventh through the ninth century) in 
Anatolia not only continued in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but the 
military troops settled increased in ethnic variety. It is not always clear, 

268 F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome (Paris, 1926), p. 103. Charanis, “Ethnic 
Changes,” pp. 78-82. Vryonis, “St. Ioannicius the Great (754-846) and the ‘Slavs’ of 
Bithynia,” Byzantion, XXXI (1961), 245-248. 

267 J. Juster, Les Juifs dans Vempire romain (Paris, 1914), I, 188-194. 

288 See the basic work of Starr, The Jews, passim. Ankori, Keraites, passim. A. Andreades, 
“Les Juifs et le fisc dans 1 ’empire byzantin,” Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 7-29; 
“Oi 'E| 3 pcdoi ev T<p ( 3 u£avnvcpKpctT£i,”E.E.B.X, VII (1927), 3-23. Ahrweiler, “Smyme,” 
p. 20. Chronique de Denys de Tell-Mahre, trans. J. B. Chabot (Paris, 1895), p. 24. Benesevic, 
“K istorii EvreeV v Vizantii VI-X v.,” Evreiskii Mysl, II (1926), 197-224, 305-318, was 
not available to me. 

289 Ankori, Keraites, p. 167. 

270 Starr, The Jews, pp. 27-30. Figures are given for the Jewish communities of the 
Balkan lands of the empire in the twelfth century by Benjamin of Tudela. The early tax 
registers for Ottoman Anatolian show almost no Jewish population at all in the sixteenth 
century, see chapter vii. 
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however, if these tenth- and eleventh-century groups were permanently 
settled in an area, or were simply temporarily quartered in Anatolia during 
the period of their military service. Contingents of Russ were sent to the 
regions of Trebizond in the region of Romanus I, 271 and in the mid¬ 
eleventh century one tagma of Russ had their winter quarters in northeast 
Anatolia, as did two tagmata of Franks. 272 The eleventh-century docu¬ 
ments list a bewildering variety of ethnic military groups in the various 
provinces of the empire—Russians, Kulpings, English, Normans, Germans, 
Bulgars, Saracens, Georgians, Armenians, Albanians, Scandinavians, and 
others. 273 It is very difficult to ascertain the numbers of these groups, 
their location, and whether they were permanent or temporary settlers. 

It was, however, the eastern regions of Byzantine Anatolia which 
contained the majority of the non-Greek populations—Kurds, Georgians, 
Lazes, Syrians, and Armenians. The eastern expansion of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries incorporated areas into the empire which were non- 
Greek in speech and non-Chalcedonian. The Kurds were numerous in 
such regions as Amid, Mayaferrikin, Chliat, Manzikert, Ardjish, and in 
the regions to the northeast of Lake Van. 274 Georgians and Lazes were 
to be found in the southeastern districts of the Black Sea coast. Of these 
eastern peoples in eleventh-century Anatolia, the most important were 
the Syrians and the Armenians. In the tenth century the emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas, in an effort to revive the city of Melitene which had 
been incorporated as a result of the Byzantine reconquest years earlier, 
asked the Syrian Jacobite patriarch to repeople the areas of Melitene and 
Hanazit with Syrians and to establish his patriarchal seat in that area. 
In this manner an extensive emigration of Jacobite Syrians to these 
regions took place. By the eleventh century they seem to have come in 
considerable numbers and possessed bishoprics in a large number of the 
eastern and southeastern towns: Zapetra, Tell Patriq, Simnadu, Saroug, 
Mardin, Germaniceia (Marash), Laqabin, Hisn Mansur, Goubbos, 
Gaihan-Barid, Callisura, Mayefarrikin, Arabissus, Melitene, Anazarba, 
Tarsus, Amid, Edessa, Kaisum, Nisibis, Tell Arsanias, Claudia, Hisn 
Ziad, Caesareia (at least by the twelfth century if not earlier), Samosata, 
and Gargar. They spread as far north as the Armenian town of Erzindjan 
where they possessed a monastery. Active in Anatolian commerce, from 
which they acquired considerable wealth, the radius of their caravans 
comprehended the lands of the Turks in the east and in the west 

271 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., pp. 40 ff. 

272 Cedrenus, II, 624-625. The Normans Roussel and Herve had their estates in Asia 
Minor. Eleventh-century Edessa had 1,000 Latins, and the Armenian adventurer 
Philaretus based his political activity in Cilicia on a force of 8,000 Latin mercenaries in 
the eleventh century. 

273 G. Rouillard and P. Collomp, Actes de Lavra (Paris, 1937), I, 83, 11 r. 

274 Minorsky, “Kurds,” EIj. For the Merwanids of Diyarbekir in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, H. F. Amedroz, “The Marwanid Dynasty at Mayafariqln in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,” J.R.A.S. (1903), pp. 123-245. 
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Constantinople itself. They were also important as physicians and in 
the translation of the Greek texts. 275 

The most significant movement of peoples into the Anatolian provinces 
of the empire was, however, that which brought in the Armenians during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. This transplanting of large numbers of 
Armenians is closely connected with the Byzantine eastern expansion and 
the somewhat later western movement of the Seljuks. As a result of these 
two converging forces, Byzantium annexed Taron (968), Taiq (1000), 
Vaspuracan (1021), Ani (1045-46), Kars (1064). The expansion of 
Byzantium into the east was accompanied by a large-scale emigration of 
Armenian princes, nobles, and their retinues to the lands of the empire. 
There had previously existed settlements of Armenians in these provinces 
between Tephrice and Melitene, and the Armeno-Byzantine general 
Melias had organized the newly formed theme of Lycandus in the early 
tenth century and colonized it with Armenians. As a result of the 
Byzantine conquest of Cilicia and northern Syria, the government 
brought large numbers of Armenian colonists to both regions. 276 The 
newer emigrants were often posited upon the older stratum of Armenian 
population. In the tenth century the Taronites family received estates in 
Celtzene; 277 the nobility of Taiq, after its absorption, acquired lands at 
Labaca, Arnasaciou, and Martisapao in the theme of Armeniacon (also 
at Ani, Tais, Tzourmere). 278 In 1021 Basil II transplanted the population 
of Basean to Chaldia, 279 and with the annexation of Vaspuracan, there 
took place a significant emigration of Armenians. When Senecherim- 
Hohvannes and his son David received landed possessions in Sebasteia, 
Larissa, Abara, Caesareia, Tzamandus, and Gabadonia in the theme of 
Cappadocia, they were accompanied by 14,000 men (and presumably by 
their famihes). 280 In 1045-46 Gregory Bahiavouni exchanged his lands for 
estates in the province of Byzantine Mesopotamia 281 and in the same year 
Kakig of Ani gave up his kingdom and settled within the empire, acquiring 
estates in the themes of Cappadocia, Lycandus, and Charsianon. 282 

275 Michael the Syrian, III, 130-146, 160. Bar Hebraeus, I, 169-178, 204. Honigmann, 
“Malatiya,” Eli. Chabot, “Les eveques jacobites du VIII e au XIII e siecle d’apres la 
chronique de Michel le Syrien,” R.O.C., IV (1899), 443-451, 495-511; V (1900), 605- 
636; VI (1901), 189-219. 

276 J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs seldjoucides dans I'Asie occidentalsjusqtten 1081 (Nancy- 
Paris-Strasbourg, 1919), pp. 29, 71. R. Grousset, Histone de I’Armenie des origines a ioj 1 
(Paris, 1947), pp. 489,522. Asolik, Histoireuniverselle, trans. F. Macler (Paris, 1869),II, 142. 

277 Cedrenus, II, 375. Grousset, Armenie, p. 492. 

278 Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis ioy I nach griechischen, 
arabischen , syrischen und armenischen Quellen (Brussels, 1935), pp. 222-226. Cedrenus, II, 
447-448. 

279 Grousset, Armenie, p. 548. 

280 Honigmann, Ostgrenze, p. 173. Grousset, Armenie, p. 553. Michael the Syrian, III, 
133. Aristakes of Lazdivert, Histoire d’Armenie, trans. Prud’homme (Paris, 1864) pp. 
32-38 (hereafter cited as Aristakes). Cedrenus, II, 464. 

281 Aristakes, pp. 32-38. Grousset, Armenie, p. 580. Dolger, Regesten, I 2 , no. 873. 

282 Grousset, Armenie, p. 581. Cedrenus, II, 557-559. Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 168, 

175. Matthew of Edessa, p. 78. 
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Finally in 1064 Gagik-Abas of Kars received lands in Tzamandus, 
Larissa, Amaseia, and Comana. 283 Though large-scale emigrations are 
specifically mentioned in only two instances, it must be assumed that all 
these princes and nobles were accompanied by considerable numbers of 
followers. So extensive was the number of Armenians in this diaspora that 
by the middle of the eleventh century there were three Armenian military 
corps stationed in the cities of Sebasteia, Melitene, and Tephrice. 284 One 
of the principal Byzantine sources of the eleventh century Michael 
Attaliates remarks, “the Armenian heretics have thronged into Iberia, 
Mesopotamia, Lycandus, Melitene, and the neighboring places.” 285 
Michael the Syrian confirms this in remarking that once Senecherim- 
Hovhannes had been installed in Sebasteia, the Armenians “spread 
throughout Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Syria.” 286 

Religion 

As important as the ethnic configuration of eleventh-century Anatolia 
and, in a sense, more difficult to reconstruct, is the religious and sectarian 
picture of the peninsula. The history of the Byzantine church in Anatolia 
as well as a comprehensive history of Anatolian heresies and their 
significance remain to be written. Paradoxically, Anatolia was at the 
same time the strength of the Orthodox church during the period between 
the seventh and the eleventh centuries, and also the nest of a number of 
smaller and larger heresies. The Greek church of history is in a sense the 
church of Asia Minor. 287 

Christianity, brought by such distinguished preachers as Paul and John 
of the Apocalypse, spread to Anatolia very early, and, up to the period 
of the first ecumenical council, it was, next to Egypt, the Christian land 
koct’ ££o)env. Hellenism had spread on a significant scale in Asia Minor, 
and in many provinces local culture, the ethnic languages, and memories 
of ancient independence were so weak that they offered little resistance to 
Christianization. The presence of the large number of Jewish communities, 
the mixing of Judaism and paganism in thought, the spread of Greek as a 
universal medium of communication were all factors that prepared the 
region for a new religious syncretism. Though there were significant 
religious cults in Anatolia, they were not serious obstacles to the pene¬ 
tration of Christianity. 288 The Christianity that emerged in Anatolia, 


283 Grousset, Armenie, p. 616. Matthew of Edessa, p. 126, Honigmann, Ostgrenze, p. 
188. On the general absorption of the Armenian east, A. Akulian, Einverleibung armenischen 
Territorial durch Byzanz im XI. Jahrhundert; ein Beitrag zur vorseldschuken Periode der armetiische 
Geschichte\ 1912). 

284 Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs, p. 33. Cedrenus, II, 626. 

285 Attaliates, 97. 

286 Michael the Syrian, III, 133. 

287 Harnack, Die Mission, II, 734. 

288 Ibid., pp. 732-733. 
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however, bore the marks of the absorptive process. On the one hand, 
because Hellenism was the dynamic culture of the peninsula Hellenism 
and Christianity fused, as is evidenced in the philosophy and theology of 
the Cappadocian fathers. On the other hand, though paganism seems to 
have been effaced without too great a struggle, in disappearing it re¬ 
appeared within the church. 289 Many of the significant developments 
and struggles of the early church had appeared in Anatolia: the contest 
between the itinerant and local organization of the church, the struggle 
with gnosticism, the rise of monasticism, and the development of the 
metropolitan-episcopal structure. Asia Minor also witnessed a strong 
development in the cult of the relics. 

In the first century of the Christian era, Christian communities arose 
in such towns as Perge, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, Lystra; 
in the regions of Galatia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia; in Ephesus, Colossae, 
Laodiceia, Phrygian Hierapolis, Smyrna, Pergamum, Sardes, Phila- 
delpheia, Thyateira, Troas, Tralles, Magnesia ad Maeandrum, and 
others. 290 A continuing expansion is observable in the second century, 291 
and by the third and fourth centuries Christianity had not only won over 
the Hellenes and Hellenized of the towns but had begun to absorb the 
cults of the rural areas. All this is reflected in the complex network of 
bishoprics and chorespiscopates established on Anatolian soil by the 
church. Paganism did not completely disappear, and even when it did 
vanish as the accepted or dominant religion of a particular locality, it 
quite possibly entrenched itself in some one of the heretical or schismatic 
sects that arose over much of the early Christian world. Some of the sects 
were indigenous to Anatolia, others were imports from different areas of 
the empire. 292 

The most important of these early indigenous Anatolian heresies was 
that of Montanism. Founded in the second half of the second century by 
Montanus (according to tradition a converted pagan priest, and possibly 
even a former priest of Cybele), the heresy seems to have incorporated 
certain religious characteristics generally (though not exclusively) 
associated with the regions of Phrygia. These included a particular 
emphasis on the role of ecstatic prophecy, as well as the general emotional 
or “enthusiastic” approach to religion. The heresy apparently spread most 
effectively in Phrygia (it was known as the Phrygian or Cataphrygian 


288 Ibid., pp. 734. 

280 Ibid., pp. 735 - 736 . 

281 Sinope, Philomelium, Parium, Nacoleia, Amastris (and other churches of Pontus), 
Hieropolis, and possibly Ankara, Otrus, Pepuza, Tymium, Apamaea, Comana, Eumenea. 
Ibid., pp. 7377738 . 

282 For an introduction to Anatolian heresies, J. Gouillard, “L’heresie dans l’empire 
byzantin des origines au XII e siecle,” Travaux et Memoires, I (Paris, 1965), 299-324; 
“Le synodikon de l’Orthodoxie: Edition et commentaire,” Travaux et Memoires, II 

(1967). 1-316. 
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heresy), Lycaonia, and the environs. 293 This Phrygian heresy 
continued to exist for a number of centuries, though its vigor seems to have 
been spent early. 294 The sect is mentioned in the laws of Justinian I, 
and Procopius records that during the general persecution of heretics by 
that emperor, the Montanists of Phrygia locked themselves in their 
churches and set them afire, destroying both themselves and the 
edifices. 295 A sect that bore the name Montanist existed in the early 
eighth century, at which time its members refused to be converted and 
baptized in consonance with the decree of Leo III (721-722), and so once 
more they locked themselves in their religious buildings and consigned 
themselves to the flames. 296 The sect had by then probably become 
insignificant. 297 

283 Bardy, “Montanisme,” D.T.C., pp. 2358-2370. Calder, in a most suggestive article, 
“The Epigraphy of the Anatolian Heresies,” in Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William 
Ramsay (London, 1923), 59-91 (hereafter cited as “Epigraphy,”), has described an inter¬ 
esting group of Greek Christian inscriptions from Phrygia which date from the late second 
and the third century. These inscriptions included a number that are addressed as follows, 
XpeiaTiavoi XpEiaTiavols, Christians to Christians. According to Calder this is almost 
unique, for Christian tombstones revealing so openly the religious affiliation of the deceased 
belong to the postpersecution era. Previous to the period of toleration, with the exception 
of Rome, Christians did not dare to reveal so openly their religious identity. Therefore 
the unique appearance of these second and third century inscriptions is due to the activity 
of the Montanists in Phrygia. Calder repeats his ideas in “Philadelphia and Montanism,” 
B.J.R.L., VII (1923), 25-38. Gregoire, who formerly accepted this view, had more 
recently, Les persecutions (1951), p. 18, denied that these Christian epitaphs are to be 
attached to the Montanists. He declared them to have been the work of “phanero- 
chretiens,” as opposed to Crypto-Christians. Though Calder has not proved his point 
conclusively, one is nevertheless impressed by the striking coincidence of the dating of the 
inscriptions, their uniqueness in the Christian world, and their chronological coincidence 
with the appearance of the Montanists. He goes on to generalize (“Epigraphy,” p. 64), 
that these inscriptions also bear witness to a sectarian struggle in central Phrygia in this 
period. By that time the Phrygian heretical movement had been defeated by the church 
in central Phrygia, an area teeming with Hellenized towns. So the heresy at the beginning 
of the third century turned north toward the more rural regions of the Tembris valley, 
an area he assumes to have been only slightly affected by Hellenism. J. G. C. Anderson, 
“Paganism and Christiantity in the Upper Tembris Valley,” Studies in the History and Art of 
the Eastern Provinces of the Empire (Aberdeen, 1906), pp. 183-227. 

284 Two sixth-century inscriptions were found which shed some light on the hierarchical 
structure of the sect, Gregoire, “Du nouveau sur la hi6rarchie de la secte montaniste,” 
Byzantion, II (1925), 329-336. Calder and Gregoire, “Paulinus, koivcovos de Sebaste de 
Phrygia,” Academie royale de Belgique , Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et 
politiques, 5 e ser., XXXVIII (1952), 162-183. 

295 Cod. lust., I. v. ao. Procopius, Anecdota, XI. 14. 23. 

286 Theophanes, I, 401. 

287 The use of the term Montanist survived, however, in the archaism so prevalent in 
Byzantine literary and intellectual monuments. It would be difficult to prove that its 
recurrence in later years was anything more than an archaism. It is repeated in the 
Ecloga of Leo III and Constantine V where Manichees and Montanists are condemned 
to perish by the sword, XVIII. 52 (Zepos, J.G.R., II, 61), where it would seem to apply to 
actual conditions. In the eleventh century it is used by a scholiast to denote someone who 
has left Judaism. Starr, The Jews, pp. 177-178. For further confusion of Jews and 
Montanists in the eighth century, Starr, The Jews, p. 92. Gouillard, “I.’heresie,” Travaux 
et Memoires I, 309-310. They are mentioned in canon 95 of the Council in Trullo (692) 
as Phrygians. Some scholars feel that by the ninth century what remained of the sect 
may well have merged with the Paulicians. Charanis, “Ethnic Changes,” p. 27. A. 
Scharf, “The Jews, the Montanists, and the Emperor Leo III,” B.Z., LIX (1966), 37-46, 
indicates that these eighth-century “Montanists” were actually a Jewish messianic sect. 
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The ecclesiastical authors and inscriptions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries mention numerous less well-known and smaller heresies that 
had appeared in Anatolia, in the regions of Cilicia, Pisidia, Phrygia, 
Paphlagonia, and Lycaonia. These included Catharioi, Encratitai, 
Saccophoroi, Apostatitai, Tatianoi, Hypsistarioi, Euchitai, Novatians, and 
others. 298 Of these the more important, the Euchitai and Novatians, were 
examples of nonindigenous heresies, heresies that had entered Anatolia 
from points farther east and west respectively. It would be a mistake to 
think of Byzantine Anatolia as the spawning ground of the majority of 
those heresies that eventually made their appearance there. The 
Novatian schism, begun in third-century Rome, made its way to Anatolia 
where its rigorist doctrines may have had some appeal to a portion of the 
inhabitants. Novatians are mentioned in Paphlagonia, in the towns of 
Cyzicus, Nicomedia, Nicaea, Cotyaeum, Ankara, and they came to be 
particularly strong in Phrygia and Paphlagonia, possibly due to the fact 
that they built on top of the remnants of much of the Montanist heresy. 299 
They seem to disappear by the eighth century, at least in the sources. 
The Euchitai (Messalians), so-called because of the preponderant 
emphasis that they placed upon prayer at the expense of certain sacra¬ 
ments, apparently originated in the Mesopotamian region of Osrhoene, 
and by the second half of the fourth century entered Anatolia. During the 
course of the fourth and fifth centuries, the heresy appeared in Lycaonia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, Cappadocia, and Pontus. But its later history is 
veiled in obscurity, and whether the use of the term in the eleventh 
century is archaistic, or due to the fact that the later sects were in some 
way similar to the Messalians, or due to the actual continuity of the 
original sect, is not clear. 300 

The great heresy of Mani also made its appearance in fourth-century 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Lydia. 301 Later Anastasius I and Justinian 
I took severe measures against the heresy, and by the eighth century the 
term is used to describe other similar dualistic movements, in particular 
that of the Paulicians. 302 


298 p or a detailed description of the inscriptions and the literary sources see Galder, 
“Epigraphy,” passim; C. Bones, “What are the Heresies Combatted in the W r ork of 
Amphilochius, Metropolitan of Iconium (c. 341-345—c. 395-400) ‘Regarding False 
Asceticism’ ” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, IX (1963), 79—96; Holl, Amphilochius 
von Ikonium in seinem Verhaltnis zu den grossen Kappadoziern (Tiibingen-Leipzig, 1904), pp. 
23 ff. As late as the ninth century there is mention of Nestorians (whether they refer to the 
fifth-century Christological heretics is not clear) in the villages at the foot of Mt. Olympus 
of Bithynia. Laurent, La vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierre d’Atroa 837 (Brussels, 1956), p. 66. 

299 A. Amann, “Novations,” D.T.C., pp. 816-849. 

300 Bareille, “Euchaites,” D.T.C., pp. 1455-1465. 

301 E. de Stoop, Essai sur le diffusion du Manicheisme dans Vempire romain (Gand, 1909), 
pp. 63-69. He mentions the heresies of the Priscillians and Eustathians in Asia Minor. 

302 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A. 1 . 2 , IV, 382, for mention of a wandering Manichee in 
the region of Prusa in the first half of the ninth century. G. Bardy, “Manicheisme,” 
D.T.C., pp. 1841-1895. 
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Thus Byzantine Anatolia had, by the time of the losses to the Arabs of 
Syria, Egypt, and North Africa, enjoyed a respectable history of heresy. 
One is struck by the number of sects and also by the continuity of heresy in 
certain parts of Anatolia, but opinion has varied as to the degree the 
Anatolian population was heretical or orthodox. It is a question that can¬ 
not be answered definitively. Certainly in the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries heresies were numerous and common throughout many of the 
lands where Christianity was establishing itself, including Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor, but also North Africa, Italy, and other parts of the 
Western world as well. One must view the presence of heresies in Asia 
Minor at this time partially against this background. On the other hand 
some of these heresies (Montanism, Novatianism, and Messalianism) 
seem to have persevered longer and to have left a more marked coloring 
on subsequent Anatolian heresies. 

To what degree the presence of heresy can be related to the survival 
of non-Greek languages is yet one more of those “difficult” problems. 
The principle had been enunciated by Roll (and subsequently followed 
by others) that the heresies in Anatolia were toughest to eradicate in 
those areas where the Anatolian languages survived longest. Thus, he 
stated, the heretical sects found support in the local languages. 303 This is 
so general a statement that it glosses over many important points. First, 
all surviving tombstones of Anatolian heretics are in the Greek language. 
And yet, earlier pagan tombstones have survived which have been in¬ 
scribed in Phrygian. Why then, have none of the early heretical Christian 
inscriptions, including those of the Montanists, been inscribed in one of the 
indigenous Anatolian tongues ? If, in fact, Holl’s dictum were strictly valid 
one would have expected to find epigraphical testimonial to this con¬ 
jectured relation between the survival of heresy and that of indigenous 
languages. Obviously many of the pagan Anatolians were Greek-speaking 
(prior to their conversions to Christianity), and so were great numbers of 
Christian heretics. The process of Hellenization had been operative for a 
long time previous to the birth of the Christian religion. It is virtually 
impossible to substantiate Holl’s thesis that the heretical and linguistic 
lines in central and western Asia Minor coincided to any significant 
extent. 304 It is quite possible or even probable, however, that an indigenous 
sect such as the Montanists, and nonindigenous sects such as the Mani- 
chaeans and Messalians, had a marked effect on the subsequent religious 

303 Holl, “Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen,” p. 253. 

304 The Cappadocian speakers in the flock of St. Basil were Christianized long before 
the Greek-speaking population of the southern Peloponnese who were converted only in 
the ninth century. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De. Adm. Imp., trans. R. J. H. Jenkins, p. 
237; “The inhabitants of the city of Maina are not of the race of the aforesaid Slavs, but 
of the ancient Romans, and even to this day they are called ‘Hellenes’ by the local in¬ 
habitants, because in the very ancient times they were idolaters and were worshippers of 
images after the fashion of the ancient Hellenes; and they were baptized and became 
Christians in the reign of the glorious Basil.” 
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development in Anatolia and that they left a rich legacy which was 
partially incorporated by later sectaries. 

Heresy in Asia Minor during the middle Byzantine period is closely 
linked first with the Paulicians (and to a lesser extent with the Athinganoi 
and Iconoclasts) 305 and then in the eleventh century above all with the 
Monophysites. The Paulician heresy, having entered Anatolia from 
Armenia, would seem to fit much more closely the patten that Holl has 
suggested in the relationship of national language and heresy, though 
even here it would be wrong to describe it as a “national” heresy, for the 
Armenian church fought this sect (as well as that of the Thondraki) with 
as much energy and violence as did the Byzantine church. 306 Further, 
once the heresy entered Byzantine territory it also attracted segments of 
the Greek population. By the mid-ninth century the sect was strongly 
established as a border principality in the regions of Melitene, Tephrice, 
Pontic Phanaroia, and Coloneia, 307 After the destruction of their state by 
Basil I, the Paulicians abandoned many of these regions and sought 
refuge farther to the east. It was not until the region of John Tzimisces 
that the Byzantine eastward drive incorporated sufficient numbers of 
them to cause further concern. At this later date many of them were 
transplanted to Thrace. 808 

303 Starr, “An Eastern Sect, the Athinganoi,” Harvard Theological Review, XXIX (1936), 
93-i° 6 . 

306 The appearance of a considerable literature on the Paulicians in the postwar era 
indicates that the interest in this heretical sect has, if anything, increased. The best guide 
to this literature is to be found in the studies of M. Loos, “Oii en est la question du 
mouvement paulicien?” Izveitia na instituta za istoriia, XIV-XV (1964), 357-371; “Gnosis 
und mittelalterlicher Daulismus,” Listy Filologicke, XC (1967), 116-127; “Zur Frage des 
Paulikianismus und Bogomilismus,” Byzantinische Beitrdge, ed. J. Irmscher (Berlin, 1964), 
pp. 323-333; “Le mouvement paulicien a Byzance,” B.S., XXIV (1963), 258-286; XXV 
(1964), 52-68; “Deux contributions a Phistoire des Pauliciens. 1. A propos des sources 
grecques refletant des Pauliciens,” B.S., XVII (1956), 19-57; 2 - “Origine du nom des 

V V 

Pauliciens,” B.S., XVIII (1957), 202-217. R. M. Bartikian, Istocnik dlia izuceniia istorii 

V 

pavlikianskogo dvizenia (Erevan, 1961), reviewed by Loos in B.S., XXIV (1963), 135-141. 
In this, and other studies (“Petr Citseliiskii i ego istoriia Pavlikian,” V.V., XVII [1961], 

# V 

323—358; “K voprosu o pavlikianskom dvizenii v pervoi polovine VIII v.,” V. V ., VIII 
[1956], 127-131) he discusses among other things the Armenian sources and the reasons 
behind the westward movement of the Paulicians in the eighth century. See also his 
“Eretiki Arevordi (Syna Solntsa) v Armenii i Mesopotamii i poslanie armianskogo 

V # V 

katolikosa Nersesa Blagodanogo,” in Ellinisticeskii Bliznii Vostok, Vizantiia i Iran (Moscow, 
1967), PP- 102-112. S. Runciman, The Medieval Manichee (Cambridge, 1955), places the 
Paulicians in the broader movement of dualistic heresies throughout the late ancient 

v v , V 

and medieval periods. Further literature includes, J. E. Lipsic, “Pavlikianskoe dvizenie v 

v ..... .. 

Vizantii v VIII i pervoi polovine IX v.,” V.V., V (1952), 49-72; Ocerki istorii vizantiiskogo 

V V 

obscestva i kultury (VIH-pervia polovina IX v.)) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1961), pp. 166 ff. F. 
Scheidweiler, “Paulikianer-probleme,” B.Z., XLIII (1950), 10-39. Gregoire, “Precisions,” 
pp. 289-324; “Autour des Pauliciens,” Byzantion, XI (1936), 610-614; “Les sources de 
1 ’histoire des Pauliciens, Pierre de Sidle est authentique et Photius un faux,” Bulletin de 
I'academie de Belgique, XXII (1936), 95-114; “Pour Phistoire des eglises pauliciennes,” 
O.C.P., XIII (1947), 509-514. K. Ter-Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer im byzantinischen 
Kaiserreiche und verwandte Erscheinungen in Armenien (Leipzig, 1893). 

307 Runciman, Manichee, pp. 35-39. Gregoire, “Precisions,” pp. 291-297. 

308 Runciman, Manichee, p, 44. Gedrenus, II, 382. Zonaras, III, 521-522. 
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The Paulician heresy had also appeared in parts of Anatolia farther 
to the west. In the upheavals among the members of the Paulician com¬ 
munity, one of their leaders, a certain Joseph, moved to Chortocopaeum 
in the vicinity of Pisidian Antioch in the first half of the eighth century. 309 
The Paulicians of western Anatolia survived as a sect for a considerable 
period, and they appear in the hagiographical literature of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. St. Paul the Younger (d. 955) removed the most 
important and dangerous of these “Manichaeans” from the districts of 
the Cibyrrheote theme and Miletus. 310 A century later St. Lazarus of 
Galesium converted a village of heretics in the bishopric of Philetis (under 
Myra), and though the heretics are not mentioned by name, their 
geographical location (identical with that of the Manichaeans of St. Paul 
the Younger) and the fact that St. Lazarus converted a Paulician in his 
own monastery 311 would seem to indicate that these heretics were also 
Paulicians. As late as the tenth century the Paulicians were numerous in 
the regions of Euchaita where they seem to have caused the metropolitan 
considerable difficulty. 312 

The history of the Paulicians of Byzantine Anatolia becomes compli¬ 
cated and obscure in the eleventh and twelfth centuries with the appear¬ 
ance of the term “Bogomil” in the lexicography of the Greek theologians 
and historians. Euthymius, a monk from a Constantinopolitan monastery, 
records that he had been present at a trial of certain heretics in Acmonia 
of Phrygia sometime between 976 and 1025. He relates that these sectaries 
were known by two names: in the theme of the Opsicion they were called 
Phundagiagitai, but in the Cibyrrheote they went by the name of 

308 Runciman, Manichee, p. 35. Theophanes, I, 488, possibly indicates that they were to 
be found in Phrygia and Lycaonia in the early ninth century where along with the Athin- 
ganoi they appear as the befriended of Nicephorus I. 

310 I. Sirmondi, “Vita S. Pauli Iunioris,” A.B., XI (1892), 156, " ’AtrdSEt^ig tuv 
Elpt] pEvcov ai Kcrra twv paviyaioov auTOu cmouSai. <hv too; ETtiari poTEpous Kai tu 
PXdTTTElV TriOotVWTEpOUS, TGOV OplGOV Kl^UppaiCiOTOU T£ (pT|pi KCtl MlAf|TOU pOCKpCtV 
ektetottike.” The use of the word Manichee is archaistic and by this time it came to sig¬ 
nify Paulician, Theophanes, I, 488, “tgjv Se Maviycdcov, tcov vuv TTauAiKtavcov 
KaAoupEVGOv.” Also, Grumel, Registres, I 2 , 223. 

311 AS Nov. Ill, 512, 543. The saint’s life gives a vivid picture of the heretics’ hatred for 
the Orthodox. They are described as a numerous group with their center in one of the 
mountain villages. 

312 This emerges from a letter of the mid-tenth century addressed to Philotheus, metro¬ 
politan of that city (Darrouzes, Epistoliers, pp. 274-276). The sender of the letter, Theodore, 
metropolitan of Nicaea, opens by remarking that he sympathizes with the condition of 
Philotheus. The latter’s condition, or rather that of his ecclesiastical district, is the presence 
of heretics, “oti 8e crot nAr]6ug alpETi^ovTCov Trapoucndaoanr upocnTeAdaaaa . . .” 
Theodore then lists the necessary procedures for receiving into the Orthodox Church, 
Arians, Macedonians, Sabbatians, Novatians, Aristeroi, Tessareskaidekatitai, Apolli- 
narians, Eunomians, Montanists, Sabellians, Jacobites, and Paulinistai. Without going 
into all of these, it would seem that Theodore is simply repeating an age old procedure 
without specific reference to conditions at Euchaita. However the phrase, *\ . . Kai 
toutovs 813 to us -TtauAiviords, Ttepi <hv crot 6 ttAeicov Aoyog,” indicates that Philotheus 
had written at length to Theodore about the Paulinistai, and it is they who have caused 
him concern. No doubt TravAivicrrai (a fourth century sect) is an archaizing reference 
to TrauAtKiavoi, Paulicians. 
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Bogomils. 313 It is possible that these Phundagiagitai and Bogomils of 
western Anatolia were either the older Paulicians under a new name, or 
else they represent a mutation resulting from the grafting of Balkan 
Bogomilism onto the Paulician sect in a manner paralleling the relation 
of Paulicianism and Bogomilism in the Balkans. 814 In 1143 the Con- 
stantinopolitan synod condemned Clement of Sasima, Leontius of 
Balbissa, and the monk Niphon for spreading Bogomil practices in 
Cappadocia. 315 The terms Bogomil and Messalian, however, had come 
to be used as exact and interchangeable equivalents in the twelfth 
century so that the question is once more obscured. 316 In any case it is 

313 G. Ficker, Die Phundagiagiten (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 62-63. The twelfth-century metro¬ 
politan George Tornices reports the presence of heretics in Ephesus. R. Browning, “The 
Speeches and Letters of Georgios Tornikes, Metropolitan of Ephesos (Xllth Century),” 
Actes du XIP' congres international d’etudes byzantines (Belgrade, 1964), II, 424. 

314 D. Obolensky, in his very useful book, The Bogomils. A Study in Balkan Neo- 
Manichaeism (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 174 ff, concludes that as the heresy appears under a 
Bulgarian name (Bogomil) and at a comparatively late date (976-1025), and because of 
the possible Bulgarian origin of one of its propogandists (John Tzurillas) the heresy was 
brought to Anatolia by the Bulgars in the latter half of the tenth century. He feels that 
this was all the more likely because of the “close” connection between Bithynia and 
Opsicion with the Balkan Slavs. The writings of Euthymius, Obolensky continues, describe 
a fusion of Paulician and Messalian teachings, a fusion that characterized Bogolimism. 
Thus the Bulgarian origin of the doctrines he attributes to John Tzurillas is confirmed by 
this double influence, Paulician and Messalian. For, he says, it was only in Thrace 
(inhabited by Paulicans and Messalians) that such a fusion could have taken place, and so 
Tzurillas must have brought these from Bulgarian lands. 

This view, however, of the origins of the Bogomils and Phundagiagitai in western 
Anatolia encounters certain obstacles. The term Phundagiagitai (carriers of a sack or purse) 
is not of Slavic origin (though the Slavic torbeski appears later in the Balkans), and there 
is a good Anatolian precedent for this term in the so-called saccophoroi of the fifth century. 
Though the word “Bogomil” is of Slavic origin, it is possible that the term came to be 
applied to these Anatolian sects because of certain doctrinal similarities with the Bogomils 
of the Balkans. Byzantine usage of heretical nomenclature had, by this time, become quite 
loose. The comparatively late date (976-1025) of Euthymius’ reference to the Bogomils 
and Phundagiagitai in western Anatolia does not necessarily prove that because of the 
time sequence the doctrines entered the peninsula from Bulgaria. For if the Bogomils- 
Phundagiagiati are in reality the Paulicians, they were present in western Anatolia much 
earlier. Even the argument based on the supposition that a fusion of Paulician and 
Messalian doctrines, which so characterized Bogomilism in the Balkans and the Bogomils 
and Phundagiagitai in Anatolia, could have taken place only in the Balkans is not at all 
certain. Not only were the Paulicians present in western Asia Minor (from the eighth 
through the eleventh century) but also the Messalians in Paphlagonia and Lycaonia in the 
first half of the eleventh century. Thus the fusion of Paulician and Messalian could have 
taken place in Anatolia as well as in the Balkans (Grumel, Registres, II 2 , 263-264). 
Finally, to speak of “close” connections between Bulgaria and Bithynia-Opsicion in the 
eleventh century is to attribute to the eleventh century circumstances that may, or may 
not, have existed in the eighth century. 

315 Rhalles and Potles, V, 80-gi. Grumel, Registres, I 3 , 88-93. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
“BoyoptAiKCt,” V.V., II (1895), 720-723. On this see the articles of Loos and Gouillard. 

316 Rhalles and Potles, II, 531-532, speaks of the OvccAevtiviocvoi as “ol eOpeQevtes Kcrrct 
tov KCtipov too O 06 :Aevto<; toO PocctiAecos BoyopiAoi, t)toi MacraAAiocvoi, teal Euyrrcn, 
Kai ’EvOouaiacrrai.” VI, 408, 'TlEpi MacrcraAiarvcov tuv vuv ( 3 oyop(Acov.” Also, 
V, 80. On this onomastic confusion in the tenth and eleventh centuries, H-C. Puech and 
A. Vaillant, Le traite centre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le Pretre (Paris, 1945), p. 293. The 
sermon of the thirteenth-century patriarch, Germanus II, on the Holy Cross and the 
Bogomils does not specifically refer to Bogomils in theNicaean Empire, P.G., CXL, 621-644. 
Rather it is a homily on the holiness of the cross and at the same time excoriating the 
Bogomils because of their doctrine on the cross. Loos, “Certains aspects du Bogomilisme 
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probable that the Paulician tradition in Asian Minor played some role in 
the movements variously referred to as Messalian and Bogomil at this 
later date. 

The most important influx of heretical Christian populations occurred 
in the latter part of the tenth and in the eleventh century. These were 
largely composed of Armenians and Syrian Monophysites, who came in to 
the eastern Anatolian provinces as a result of the Byzantine policies of 
transferring populations. 317 It is possible that the Thondraki may have 
come in at this time, 318 and that heretical Jewish Keraites entered 
Anatolia in the tenth century. 319 Attaliates remarked upon the influx of 
Monophysites, relating that the Byzantine districts of Iberia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Melitene were full of them. 320 The important city of Melitene 
and its surrounding terrirories became the center of the Syrian Jacobites, 
whereas the Armenians had come as far west as Cilicia, Cappadocia, and 
Armeniacon. The Monophysites constituted by far the majority of the 
heretical population of Byzantine Anatolia in the eleventh century, and, 
of course, here linguistic differences coincided with heresy or religious 
differences. 

The narrative at this point has focused on the two cardinal points of the 
languages and religions of Byzantine Anatolia. As these were the salient 
aspects of cultural differentiation, it is by their definition that the cultural 
character of Anatolia can best be described. Unfortunately, many of the 
smaller details of this cultural picture have disappeared. There is every 
reason to believe that in the late tenth and the early eleventh century, 
prior to the transplanting of the bulk of the Armenians and Syrians, Asia 
Minor to the eastern portions of Cappadocia, Trebizond, and to the north¬ 
ern confines of Cilicia was predominantly Greek-speaking and of the 
Chalcedonian rite. But Anatolia had not been so in late Roman and early 
Byzantine times. How, then, did such a cultural transformation come 
about? The processes operative had, to a certain degree, come into being 
before the foundation of the Byzantine Empire. Hellenism, either as a 
linguistic or institutional phenomenon, had by the time of Constantine I 
existed in Anatolia in one form or another for over a millenium. During 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods the Hellenic tradition had struck 
profound roots in Asia Minor and the local languages and cults were 

byzantin des n e et I2« siecles,” B.S., XXVIII (1967), 39-53, also shows reason to doubt 
the Bogomil affiliations of these personages. 

317 Vryonis, “Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh Century,” 
G.R.B.S. II (1959), 169-173. Charanis, “The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire,” 
B.S., XXII (1961), 231-234. 

318 Bartikian, “Otvetnoe poslanie Grigoriia Magistra Pakhlavuni Siriiskomu Katoli- 
kosu,” P.S., VII (1962), 130-145. K. N. Yuzbashian, “Tondrakitskoe dvizenie v Armenii 
i Pavlikiane,” Izv. Akad. Nauk. Arm. SSR, no. 1 (1956), pp. 31-44. A-G. Ioanisian, 
“Dvizenie Tondrakitov v Armenii (IX-XI vv.),” Voprosy Istorii, no. 10 (1954), pp. 

100-108. 

319 Such at least is the assertion of Ankori, Keraites, passim. 

320 Attaliates, 97. 
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strongly affected. By the time of Constantine I, Anatolian city life, within 
the above-described geographical boundaries, was largely Greek. The 
native languages had either died, by the sixth century, or would soon 
expire. 

Christianity had also made considerable progress in Anatolia by the 
time that Constantinople was founded. It had come to be one of the most 
extensively Christianized of all the Roman provinces. Again it was in the 
towns, apparently, that the new religion first spread and conquered. When 
Christianity expanded it came into contact with two general cultural 
milieus. First, it encountered the Hellenic or Hellenized urban popu¬ 
lation, and then, gradually, it spread to the less Hellenized, rural 
population. Though Hellenism had partially penetrated the rural areas, 
these latter remained far less affected than the towns. It was here, quite 
often, that the local cultural forms struggled the longest against both 
Hellenization and Christianization. The development of Christianity in 
Anatolia from the second to the sixth century reflects the product that 
resulted when Christianity confronted these two cultural types, the urban 
and the rural. In the case of the former, Hellenism and Christianity 
fused, producing the Cappadocian fathers, Amphilochius of Iconium, 
and others. In the case of the latter, though Christianity triumphed in the 
rural areas, the local cultural traits on some occasions reappeared 
within triumphant Christianity. The most spectacular example of this 
phenomenon may perhaps be seen in the emergence of Montanism, the 
greatest of the early local Anatolian heresies. One may generalize that 
subsequent Anatolian history is to a certain degree characterized by these 
two traditions right up to the eleventh century—the Hellenic tradition as 
typified by the Cappadocians, and the local heretical tradition exemplified 
by Montanism. But the point has already been made that this is a great 
oversimplication of the problem and stands in need of rigorous qualifi¬ 
cation. Though this Christianizing process did absorb local cultural 
variety, Montanism is the only really striking heresy to result from it; 
most of the local heresies were not so vital. Second, heresy often came into 
Byzantine Anatolia from the outside, and though one could argue that it 
prospered there because of local receptivity, it is in a sense different from 
the phenomenon just described. Third, there is evidence that even in the 
case of a supposedly local variety of “native” religious phenomenon such 
as Montanism, the heretics had been Hellenized linguistically. 

After the removal of the imperial capital to Constantinople, Anatolia 
came increasingly within the focus of forces working for the transfor¬ 
mation of the non-Greek speaking and non-Chalcedonian elements of the 
population. The emperors and patriarchs were most often Greek- 
speaking, Orthodox, and resident in a city, which though cosmopolitan 
and polyglot, was predominantly Greek. They formed the apex of 
Byzantine society, toward which the consciousness of all was focused. 
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In Anatolia the representatives of the government were largely Chal- 
cedonian and most frequently Greek in tongue. Whether the Anatolian 
provincial served in the local military levies, or in the local administration, 
or went to the local courts for his business, or pursued learning and litera¬ 
ture in educational institutions—Greek was the usual language for the 
relevant transactions. The language of the church in Anatolia was largely 
Greek. The Greek language enjoyed the prestige attendant upon any 
language used almost exclusively by governmental, ecclesiastical, and 
pedagogical institutions. It was also the usual language of commercial 
intercourse, and consequently the peasants coming into the urban areas to 
buy and sell were also exposed to Greek. Undoubtedly, the church must 
have contributed to the Hellenization of the rural areas, though here it is 
difficult to speak with certainty. From the bishoprics in the urban centers, 
the Greek-speaking church of Anatolia spread its organization and doctrine 
into the rural areas. A. H. M. Jones has gone so far as to make the 
seducing proposition that whereas it was the spread of the Hellenized 
type of urban center which Hellenized the cities and towns of Anatolia, 
it was the church that completed the process in the rural areas and 
finally presided over the extinction of some of the Anatolian tongues . 321 

The process of absorption and assimilation was constantly operative 
under these circumstances, though its success varied. In the long run, 
however, the prevalence of these general conditions favored the victorious 
progress of the dominant tongue and religion, Greek and Orthodoxy. 
There are innumerable specific instances of its success which help to give 
a general picture of its effect on the non-Greek non-Chalcedonians. 
Perhaps the most impressive recorded example of the church’s success is 
what John the sixth-century bishop of Ephesus has described in his 
Ecclesiastical History. During the reign of Justinian I, John had been 
appointed to missionize among the pagans residing in the provinces of 
Asia (Ephesus), Garia, Phrygia, and Lydia. He began his Christianizing 
task by building four monasteries in the mountain village of Derira, which 
had evidently been the stronghold of the pagans. Justinian had generously 
supplied funds for the whole project and then provided that the new 
churches and monasteries be obedient to missionaries operating from 
Derira. The Christianization of this portion of rural Anatolia seems to have 
proceeded rapidly . 322 

The activity of the church in this respect is evidenced throughout Asia 
Minor. By the tenth and eleventh centuries there existed even among the 
Armenians a minority, but a significant one, which belonged to the 
Chalcedonian rather than to the Armenian church. These were the so- 
called Tzats, a group that included the Armenians, who had remained 
within the empire and accepted the Chalcedonian creed early, as well as 

321 Jones, The Greek City, p. 298. 

322 John of Ephesus-Payne Smith, pp. 229-233. Bar Hebraeus, I, 74. 
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many of the inhabitants of the districts of Tao-Khlarjeti and Meso¬ 
potamia . 323 The number of Armenian aristocrats who came to Byzantium 
and who appear as Chalcedonians is particularly impressive. One need 
mention only the families of Lecapenus, Tzimisces, Musele, Martinaces, 
Taronites, Tornices. 

The conversionary activities of the church bore fruit among the Jews 
of the empire as well. The meager sources reveal converted Jews from late 
seventh-century Cappadocia, but the most famous example of a convert 
from Judaism was St. Constantine, a Jew of ninth-century Synnada . 324 
Formulas by which Jews abjured Judaism and accepted Christianity 
have survived in a manuscript of the early eleventh century, and con¬ 
versions of Anatolian Jews to Christianity are evidenced as late as the 
twelfth century . 325 

During the long course of the struggle between Greeks and Arabs, 
considerable numbers of Muslims found their way into the Anatolian 
regions, sometime as prisoners of war, at other times as political refugees. 
The large group of Persians who fled to Anatolia in the reign of 
Theophilus were settled there, given Greek wives, and were baptized . 326 
A well-known passage in the De Caerimoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
gives details as to the manner in which the central government imple¬ 
mented this policy of absorption through religious conversion. The text 

323 The fact that the Tzats were Armenian Chalcedonians seems to have been established 
by N. Marr, “Arkaun’, Mongol’skoe nazvanie Khristian’, v sviazi s’ voprosom’ ob 
Axmianakh’-Khalkedonitak’,” V.V., XII (1906), 30-32. N. Adontz, “O proiskhozdenie 
Armia-Tsatov,” Z.M.N.P., new series, XXXII (April, 1911), 243-245, attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to prove that Tzats were not Armenians but Gypsies. The subsequent 
studies of Peeters confirm Marr’s identification of the Tzats with the Armenian Chal¬ 
cedonians. Peeters, “Sainte Sorisanik martyre en Armenic-Georgie (14 Decembre 
482-84),” A.B., LIII (1935), 254-256. Here he gives a highly probable derivation of the 
term Tzat from the Arabic -b-L-, djahid, a renegade. See also Peeters, “S. Gregoire, 
I’llluminateur dans le Calendrier lapidaire de Naples,” A.B., LX (1942), 121-122; “Un 
temoinage autographe sur le siege d’Antioche par les Croises en 1098,” Miscellanea 
historica in honorem Alberti De Meyer (Louvain, 1946), I, 373-390; Le Trefonds oriental de 
Vhagiograpkie byzantine (Brussels, 1950), pp. 162-163. I. Doens, “Nicon de la Montagne 
Noire,” Byzantion, XXIV (1954), 134. As a result of the westward migrations of Armenians 
in Turkish times Chalcedonian Armenians were also to be found in western Anatolia. 
Settlements of these Chalcedonian Armenians, or Haikhrum as they are called in modern 
times, were to be found in the Bithynian villages of Choudion (Saradj Ustu), Ortakon, 
and Funduklu in the nineteenth century. According to their own traditions these 
Haikhrum had migrated from the Armenian district of Egin some two and one-half 
centuries previously, G. A. Paschalides, “ ’Appevo<pcovoi "EAAtives ev XouSicp Tps 
MiKpacrias,” 'EpSopas VIII no. 45 (1891), pp. 2-3. Ecclesiastical vestments and objects 
from these villages are to be seen at the Benaki Museum in Athens. On the Haikhrum of 
nineteenth-century Kayseri, A. D. Mordtmann, Anatolien. Skizzen und Reisebriefe aus 
Kleinasien (1850-1859), ed. F. Babinger (Hanover, 1925), p. 492. G. Anastasiades. 
"Xai-Xovpoup (’ApiiEvoyAcocrcroi TAAtives),” M.X., IV (1948), 37-48. 

324 AS Nov. IV, 629-631. Starr, The Jews, pp. 119-122. 

325 Starr, The Jews, pp. 173-180, 219—222. For the conversionary process as it affected 
the Jews of Attaleia in the twelfth century see the document in Zepos, J.G.R., I, 373-375. 
Also, Cumont, “La conversion des Juifs byzantins au IX e siecle,” Revue de I'instrudion 
publique en Belgique, XLVI (1903), 8-15. 

326 Cedrenus, II, 131. Symeon Magister, pp. 625-627. George Monachus, p. 793. Bar 
Hebraeus, I, 135. 
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remarks that Saracen captives settled in the various themes who should 
accept Christian baptism were to receive three nomismata on their 
baptism, six nomismata unip ^euyapiou (for a yoke of oxen), and fifty-four 
modia of grain for seed and annona —a considerable incentive for a war 
prisoner to convert. But the imperial effort to assimilate these Muslims 
went further. Each Christian household that would take such a baptized 
Muslim into the family through marriage received a three-year exemption 
from the taxes of kapnikon and synone, and the land the convert received 
would be tax-free for three years . 327 A spectacular case of conversion was 
that of the Taghlabite tribe of the Banu Habib, a tribe that could put 
10,000 to 12,000 cavalry into the field. Toward the middle of the tenth 
century, they and their families fled the Hamdanids, converted to 
Christianity, and settled in the provinces . 328 

The state and church continually subjected Christian heretics to pres¬ 
sure. Aside from the individual efforts of such monks as St. Lazarus in 
converting Paulicians , 329 or of Photius in bringing the Tessareskaidekatitai 
into the church , 330 there were the more systematic attempts to enforce 
Chalcedonian Christianity on the various nonconformists of Anatolia, 
attempts that the government backed with persecution. Such measures 
were applied, at various times, to Jews, Montanists, Paulicians, and 
Monophysites. Of a similar nature were the policies of Nicephorus 
Phocas during his reconquest of Cilicia, where all the Muslim population 
who wished to remain in the land might do so and retain their property by 
conversion to Christianity. Those who wished to remain Muslim had to 
depart from Cilicia . 331 

Thus the assimilative process on the religious plane was constantly in 
motion. Though it never achieved a complete and unqualified success, 
time favored it. In easternmost Anatolia it was a complete failure in the 
eleventh century, for here the Monophysite population was a majority 
and Monophysitism was too strongly associated with ethnic consciousness 
and linguistic differences. 

The same forces that worked for Christianization (church, state, and the 
Greek Christian milieu of Anatolia) also worked for Hellenization on the 
linguistic plane. There are numerous examples of the preponderance of 
Greek among the population of western and central Anatolia. Catacolon 
Cecaumenus, whose grandfather apparently was an Armenian, wrote his 
Strategicon in Greek. Nicetas of Amnia, the grandson of St. Philaretus of 

327 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 694-695. A similar practice of tax 
exemption was adopted by the Seljuk sultan of Konya for his newly transplanted Greek 
peasants, see below, chapter iii. Bar Hebraeus, I, 144-145, 152. 

328 Canard, Hamdanides, I, 737-739. The dT^ouirdSt; seem to have been converts from 
Islam. 

329 AS Nov. Ill, 512, 543. 

330 C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, 1958), 
pp. 279-292, they were almost certainly from Asia Minor. See Darrouzes, Epistoliers, pp. 
274-275, for policy toward heretics in the metropolitanate of Euchaita. 

331 Bar Hebraeus, I, 171. 
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Armeniacon, recorded the life of his grandfather in Greek. Genesius the 
historian, though of Armenian ancestry, also recorded the affairs of the 
empire in the Greek language. Romanus Lecapenus and John Tzimisces, 
first generation Byzantines, were acclimatized to the Byzantine way of 
life and alienated from their Armenian patrimonial environment. 332 In 
some extreme cases Armenian aristocrats came under the literary and 
intellectual sway of the Greek classics. The famous Gregory Magistrus, who 
played a leading role in Armenian affairs during the eleventh century, 
translated Plato into Armenian. 333 The influence of these Greek authors is 
evident in the continuation of the translating activities of the Syrian Mono- 
physites of eastern Asia Minor. Evidence, though sparse, exists also for the 
process of Hellenization of the Slavs of the peninsula and of the Jews. 334 

Anatolia on the eve of the Seljuk incursions constituted the most 
heavily populated, important, and vital province of medieval Hellenism, 
a province continuously subject to the integrating power of church, state, 
and culture emanating from the heart of the empire, Constantinople. The 
culture of Anatolia, however, reflected the disparate elements that had 
been submerged under the appearances of Hellenism and Orthodoxy. 
In some cases the older cultural localisms simply disappeared, but 
frequently they forced themselves into the cultural forms of Byzantine 
Anatolia. Though the peninsula was largely Hellenized in speech, there 
developed in the spoken Greek local variations and eventually dialects. 335 
In religion, heresy remained a very vital fact in the life of the Byzantine 
Anatolians, as indeed of the Seljuk and Ottoman inhabitants, so that 
Anatolia exhibited a split religious personality—Orthodox and heterodox. 
It has often been asserted that this cultural variety deprived Anatolia of 
the social and cultural bonds of cohesion and predisposed the province 
to an easy conquest at the hands of the Turks. This is an inaccurate view, 
for all historical societies have been characterized by varying degrees of 
cultural variation, and the crucial question is rather the degree. One 
should note that though Syria, Egypt, and North Africa fell quickly 
before the Arabs, and the northern Balkans before the Slavs, central and 
western Anatolia resisted the Arabs for 400 years. The Turkish conquest, 
settlement, and absorption of the peninsula required another four 
centuries, so that it was not an accomplishment of the moment but one of 
gigantic proportions. 

332 Written testimony to this Hellenizing process among the Armenians appears in 
bilingual chrestomathies in the Egyptian papyri of the seventh century. 

333 V. Langlois, and M. Leroy, “Gregoire Magistros et les traductions armeniennes 
d’auteurs grecs,” A.I.P.H.O.S., III (1935), 263-294. Matthew of Edessa, p. 259. 

334 Vryonis, “St. Ioannicius the Great,” pp. 245-248. Vasilievsky, Trudy, III, 65-68. 
On the partial Hellenization of the Jews of Mastaura T. Reinach, “Un contrat de 
mariage du temps de Basile le Bulgaroctone,” Melanges offerts a M. Gustave Schlumberger 
(Paris, 1924), pp. 118-132. 

336 Strabo speaks of KCtpi^Eiv and ctoAoiki^eiv, see above. By the time that Dawkins 
studied Anatolian Greek it had become quite different from the Greek spoken in other 
regions. Most of this difference, however, was due to Turkish influence, see chapter vii. 
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II. Political and Military Collapse 
of Byzantium in Asia Minor 


If, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, Asia Minor was the principal 
physical and spiritual reservoir upon which Constantinople drew, and if it 
had been Hellenized and Christianized to such a significant degree, how 
does one explain the apparent completeness and rapidity of the Byzantine 
political and military collapse in Asia Minor after the battle of Manzikert 
in 1071? Political and military decline before a foreign enemy do not 
necessarily stem from, and imply as their principal cause, a lack of 
significant ethnic and religious homogeneity, an implication historians 
often adumbrate in attempting to explain the decline of a state under 
attack by an outside foe. Though clearly facilitated by ethnic and religious 
pluralism, the political and military failure of Byzantium stemmed 
ultimately from political and military weakness. Actually, a number of 
far-reaching and complex events stretching over more than half a century 
had prepared the way for the Anatolian cataclysm of 1071, so it is not 
strictly accurate to speak in terms of a sudden catastrophe. Further, the 
Byzantine collapse in Anatolia in 1071 was not complete, for the Turkish 
conquest of Anatolia was a long process. In contrast to the Arab sub¬ 
jugation of the Middle East, which was comparatively rapid and brought 
far less upheaval, the Turkish conquest of Anatolia was much more 
piecemeal in nature, disruptive, and even destructive, lasting four 
centuries. The continued existence of Anatolia as a province of the dar 
al-harb is a fact that has been incisively illuminated by Paul Wittek, but 
the significance of this fact for the decline of Byzantine civilization and the 
process of Islamization in Anatolia remains to be appreciated and 
comprehended. The purpose of this chapter is to demonstrate that 
Byzantine defeat in eleventh-century Anatolia came as the culmination of 
a long series of complex developments, and that the process by which the 
Turks conquered and settled Anatolia was a long and repetitive one for 
large portions of the peninsula. 1 Consequently, the four centuries spanning 

1 Since a great deal has been written about the supposedly peaceful conquest of Anatolia 
(most recently see the paper of F. Sumer, “The Turks in Eastern Asia Minor in the Eleventh 
Century,” Supplementary Papers , Thirteenth International Congress of Byzantine Studies [Oxford, 
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the initial Turkish appearance and the final reunification of Anatolia 
under one political authority constitute an epoch in the history of Anatolia 
characterized by wars, raids, upheavals, and chaos, interrupted by one 
peaceful, prosperous era (thirteenth century) and two transitional periods 
in which stability began to crystallize (mid-twelfth century and the 
consolidation of the beyliks in the mid-fourteenth century). 

Events Leading to Manzikert 

BYZANTINE INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS (1O25-71) 

If one glances, even cursorily, at the intricate events in the internal 
and external history of Byzantium in the half century prior to Manzikert, 
he will realize that the Byzantine prostration in 1071 was the result of 
prolonged developments and not of a single isolated event, that is, the 
Turkish victory at Manzikert. 2 When one looks at the whirlwind that 
struck the empire in the eleventh century, he is not surprised that it 
collapsed before the Seljuks, but rather that it did not disappear completely 
from the pages of history. Instead, the empire made a partial recovery 
from these catastrophes and survived for three and one-half centuries. 
Among the developments that led to Manzikert was the vicious struggle 
for supreme political power in the state between bureaucrats and the 
military, a struggle related to the process of expansion of the landed 

1966], pp. 141- 143), it is necessary to describe at some length the actual conquest and to 
establish its prolonged character before proceeding to an analysis of this fact in chapter iii. 
There is no attempt, however, to ascertain all the political and military specifics of this 
four-hundred-year period as the task would be enormous and unnecessary for the purposes 
of this book. The mere establishment of all the dates of this long period would in itself call 
for a special monograph. 

2 The best statement and analysis of these events is the chapter of P. Gharanis, “The 
Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century, in K. M. Setton, A History of the Crusades 
(Philadelphia, 1955), I, 177-219. Also R. J. H. Jenkins, The Byzantine Empire on the Eve 
of the Crusades (London, 1953); S. Vryonis, “Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the 
Eleventh Century,” Greek Roman and Byzantine Studies, II (1959), 159-175. Still of interest 
is C. Neumann, “La situation mondiale dans 1 ’empire byzantin avant les Croisades,” 
trans. Renauld and Kozlowski in Revue de I'Orient latin, X (1905), 57-171. Arnold J. 
Toynbee, Study of History (Oxford, 1948), IV, 72-73, 395-400, also insists that the decline 
of Byzantium resulted from events that occurred long before Manzikert. His assertion, 
however, that Byzantium declined partly as a result of its victories over the Bulgars at the 
end of the tenth and in the early eleventh century is yet one more of his literary mysti¬ 
cisms, The subject of the eleventh century was the central theme of the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies at Oxford in 1966. But little that is new 
emerged from the papers dealing with the subject of Byzantine decline during this 
century. Relevant to Byzantine decline are, N. Svoronos, “Society et organisation 
interieure dans 1 ! empire byzantin au XI e siecle: les principaux problemes”; H. Evert- 
Kappesowa, “Societe et organisation interieure au XI e siecle,” pp. 121-124; E. Stanescu, 
“Solutions contemporaines de la crise: Un quart de siecle de reformes et COntre-refoirmes 
imperiales,” pp. 125-129; Supplementary Papers, Thirteenth International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies (Oxford, 1966). The paper of C. Toumanolf, “The Background to Manzikert,” 
promises much but unfortunately is nothing more than a very genera l survey of Trans¬ 
caucasian relations with Byzantium over several centuries. It in no way explains the out¬ 
come at Manzikert and in general is the most disappointing of the papers on the eleventh 
century. See the very interesting article of P. Lemerle, “Le notion de decadence a propos 
de 1 ’empire byzantin,” in R. Brunschvig and G. von Grunebaum, Classicisme et declin 
culturel dans Vhistoire de ITslam (Paris, 1957), pp. 263-277. 
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magnates by which the latter sought to absorb the free peasantry and the 
free landholdings. The economic difficulties of the eleventh century, 
though not known in sufficient detail, are nevertheless manifest in the rise 
of tax farming, sale of offices, debasement of the coinage, appearance of 
the Venetians as the merchants of the empire, and the granting of 
excuseia and pronoia. All these factors led to the breakdown of the Byzan¬ 
tine military, naval, and administrative systems in varying degrees. The 
empire, polyglot and multisectarian in nature, and stretching from the 
Danube to the Euphrates, had the double liability of nonhomogeneous 
populations and extensive, widely separated frontiers. Thus ethnic and 
religious difficulties, some of which became critical in the eleventh 
century, plagued Byzantium throughout this period. All were of an inter¬ 
nal nature, having arisen within the borders of the state, but external 
events, equally alarming, occurred at this time. In the west, Norman 
adventurers laid the foundations of a new kingdom in Italy and Sicily, 
and the mercantile endeavors of Venice began to attain a commercial and 
political crescendo. Both polities were in a sense Constantinople-oriented. 
The Normans had set their Italian state in Byzantine ground on a Byzan¬ 
tine foundation, and their gaze and desires came to be fixed upon 
Constantinople itself. The Venetians, closely associated with the East in 
the past, now became so preoccupied with their commercial interests in 
Constantinople and in the other emporia of the empire, that they were to 
play a role of the first order in the decline of Byzantium during the 
twelfth century. Onto the northern and eastern borders were to spill the 
tribal hordes of the Ural-Altai in one of those many migratory waves that 
since the beginning of the empire had threatened to inundate the civiliz¬ 
ation of New Rome. These tribes, members of the same great linguistic 
family and the products of the same harsh steppe environment, made 
their way to Byzantium by separate routes. The Patzinaks, Uzes, and 
Cumans traveled across the Russian steppe and around the northern 
shores of the Black Sea to the Danube. The Seljuks came down into the 
Islamic world via Khurasan, subjugating Baghdad and a large part of the 
lands of the caliphate, during which process large numbers of Turkmen 
tribes made their way or were intentionally sent to the eastern Anatolian 
borders of Rum. 

The most significant factor among all these developments was the con¬ 
vulsion of eleventh-century Byzantine society arising from the violent 
struggle between the representatives of the civil bureaucracy in the capital 
and the military magnates in the provinces. The party of the bureaucrats 
in the eleventh century included certain aristocratic families (such as 
those of Ducas and Monomachus) who came to be associated with the 
central administration in Constantinople and a portion of the senate. 
It comprehended in addition the professors and many of the graduates of 
the refounded University of Constantinople, people such as Psellus and 
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Xiphilenus who had risen to prominence in the government because of 
their intellectual brilliance. Finally, the bureaucratic party embraced all 
those who had entered the administration and risen through the ranks, 
such as Philocales, John Orphanotrophus, and Nicephoritzes. The basis 
of bureaucrat power lay in a number of items, not the least of which was 
the fact that the bureaucrats were located in Constantinople, the center of 
the empire and its political life. Here they were close to the emperor, 
could influence and control him, and could isolate him from the provincial 
militarists. In Constantinople they were in virtual control of the imperial 
navy and troops stationed in that area and were in possession of an 
impregnable city. They also presided over the vital domain of finances. 
Because of all this the civil administrators were possessed of real power 
and they were able to control the flow of internal politics for a great part 
of the eleventh century. The magnate-generals from the provinces were 
able to remove this element from power only after a long, violent, and 
exhausting struggle. 

The generals consisted of the landed magnates in the provinces, who 
served as the leaders of the armies levied in Anatolia and the Balkans. 
Often these aristocrats belonged to families with centuries-long military 
traditions while others had arisen more recently, during the wars of 
Basil II or even later. In any case, these aristocrats were characterized 
by their possession of great landed estates and by a virtual monopoly of 
the generalships of the provincial armies. The families of Phocas, Sclerus, 
Maleinus, Comnenus, Melissenus, and others, dominate both the agrarian 
and military history of Byzantium. By virtue of this combination—great 
landed wealth and military prominence—the provincial aristocrats 
were an inordinately powerful and ambitious social group. It was this 
power of the provinces which eventually corroded and in effect destroyed 
centralized government in Byzantium and in this sense constituted a 
“feudalizing” element. 

The political ambitions of the provincial generals had already 
threatened to exceed all bounds in the tenth century, but fortunately 
Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimisces, though of this social class, 
were able as emperors to exercise a restraining hand on the political 
activities of the generals. In the early years of the reign of Basil II, 
however, the generals plunged the empire into a long civil war that almost 
succeeded in removing the Macedonian dynasty and in dividing the 
empire. Thanks to the appearance of the grim Basil, the disrupting 
violence of the provincial aristocracy was temporarily bridled by policies 
of persecution which entailed discriminatory legislation, confiscation of 
their great landed estates, and exile. As a result of Basil’s successful 
opposition to the political designs of the generals, the bureaucrats were 
able to keep the generals from political power for thirty-two years after 
the death of Basil II (1025-57). 
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During the course of these thirty-two years, the heads of the bureau¬ 
cratic group, most important of whom were John Orphanotrophus and 
Constantine IX Monomachus, waged a constant war against the 
ambitions of the generals. The fact that Constantine VIII had died in 
1028 leaving no heir save his three daughters added fuel to the struggle, 
and thus the contest between bureaucrats and generals centered on the 
question of succession. The bureaucrats attempted, successfully, to find a 
“bureaucrat” husband for the unfortunate empress Zoe, one who would 
be subordinate and obedient to those bureaucrats promoting him. On 
the other hand members of the military class also appeared as candidates; 
but because of the tight hold that the bureaucrats had on the central 
apparatus of administration in Constantinople, they succeeded in 
promoting to the position of power men who were in sympathy with the 
bureaucrats. The only recourse that the generals had in this struggle for 
political power was the provincial armies. During this thirty-two year 
period of civilian preponderance in the capital, the sources record thirty 
major rebellions, or about one every year, and the list of the generals who 
were exiled, executed, or blinded is a long and monotonous one. 
Rebellion became such a commonplace occurrence that the shrewd 
general Cecaumenus included in his Strategicon a chapter on the conduct 
of a prudent man during the outbreak of rebellions. 3 As the program of the 
bureaucrats called for the elevation to the throne of men who would be 
primarily obedient to the bureaucrats, obedience alone came to be the 
criterion of selection with the consequence that there was a series of 
husband-emperors of little ability and with no worthy conception of the 
duties of such an august office. The Byzantine state had the evil fate of 
experiencing as its rulers (from 1028 to 1057) emperors of the lowest 
caliber, for the most part ill, old, or dominated by women and the eunuchs, 
and concerned only with enjoying the pleasures of their office. 

In 1057 the generals were able to win their first victory in the struggle 
with the bureaucrats when the Anatolian general Isaac Comnenus 
revolted. Aided by other Anatolian magnates (most important of whom 
were Sclerus, Bourtzes, Botaniates, Argyrus, and Cecaumenus), he 
brought the military forces of Anatolia against Constantinople. In spite 
of this impressive show of force, it is highly doubtful that the generals 
would have succeeded had it not been for other factors. Within the 
capital itself the patriarch and the guilds had sided with the generals, and 
of equal importance was the split in the ranks of the bureaucrats, which 
saw the Ducas family temporarily abandon the bureaucrats and join the 
generals. As the generals had been able to win only with the aid of other 
social groups, their victory was not complete and so their enjoyment of 
the political fruits was correspondingly incomplete. Upon the illness of 
Isaac in 1059, the representatives of the bureaucratic party, Psellus and 
3 Cecaumenus, 73-74. 
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Constantine Ducas, seized power and the generals were once more 
excluded. By 1067 a military reaction and another split in the ranks of the 
bureaucrats once more brought an Asia Minor general Romanus IV 
Diogenes to the throne. But the reign of Romanus was hamstrung, as 
had been that of Isaac, by the incomplete victory of the generals and by 
the persistence of the leading bureaucrats (Psellus and John Ducas) in the 
government. The results of this military-civil hatred were disastrous for 
the state. From the death of Basil II in 1025 down to the fateful battle of 
Manzikert, Byzantine society lay in the convulsive throes of civil strife 
between administrators and soldiers. Other segments of society, the church 
and the guilds in the capital, had also been drawn into the power struggle, 
first on one side then on the other. 

The contest was characterized by a feature that usually marks all such 
political struggles: the determination to attain political power at all costs 
and in spite of all consequences. Obviously the principal weapons in the 
hands of the generals were the armies stationed in the provinces and so 
when the generals rebelled in the east or the west, all the armies of 
Anatolia or the Balkans would be mustered and then directed toward the 
capital city of the empire. It was in this manner, when Isaac Comnenus 
rebelled in 1057, that Anatolia was denuded of its military defenses for 
reasons of political interest. 4 And in 1047-48 during the rebellion of 
Tornices, the western armies were commanded to march on Con¬ 
stantinople, leaving much of the Balkans bare of troops. In this case the 
eastern borders were also stripped in order to bring troops to defend 
Constantinople against the armies of Tornices. 5 The generals were deter¬ 
mined to use this, their only weapon, in the struggle with the bureaucrats. 
In so doing, however, they were simultaneously baring the frontiers in 
the face of growing enemy pressures and destroying these forces by pitting 
the armies of Anatolia against those of the Balkans. 

The bureaucrats, in a sense at the mercy of the generals when it came 
to military affairs, defended themselves by embarking upon the dis¬ 
mantling of the military apparatus. This included the dismissal of com¬ 
petent generals, in some cases the dissolution of entire military corps, but 
above all the cutting off of financial support of the local, indigenous 
troops forming the thematic levies, who were fast being replaced by 
foreign mercenaries. This overall policy becomes clearly apparent with 
Constantine IX Monomachus during whose reign the prize moneys of the 
soldiers and revenues that were ostensibly marked for military expeditions 
were diverted to the use of others, without benefit to the state. 6 He 
converted the army of the province of Iberia, 50,ooo(?) strong and 
crucial for the defense against the Seljuks, from a body that owed 

4 Gedrenus, II, 625-627. H. Madler, Theodora, Michael Stratiotikos, Isaak Komnerws 
(Plauen, 1894). 

5 Attaliates, 29. Cedrenus, II, 562. 

6 Psellus-Renauld, I, 121. 
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military service, into a taxpaying community. The transformation of the 
army into a taxpaying unit not only deprived the area of its defense but 
also caused many of the inhabitants to go over to the Seljuks. 7 Thus at 
one blow a key province in the defense of Asia Minor was deprived of its 
military strength during the period when the Seljuks appeared on the 
eastern borders. With the gradual dissolution of the provincial, indigenous 
armies, the emperors began to rely increasingly upon foreign mercenaries. 
It is true that mercenary troops had always been employed in the past 
by the emperors, but thematic levies had been more important. Now the 
mercenaries would replace the Byzantine soldiery in primary importance 
and the empire’s armies came to be characterized more and more by the 
presence of these mercenary troops that included a bewildering ethnic 
array—Normans, English, Russians, Georgians, Alans, Armenians, 
Patzinaks, Turks, Arabs, and other foreign groups. 

By the reign of Constantine X Ducas the depletion of the local levies 
and the reliance upon foreign mercenaries was to become nearly complete. 
Constantine ruled through the foremost representatives of the bureaucra¬ 
tic element, the university professors Psellus and Xiphilenus, the former 
in charge of the administration and the latter in charge of the church. 
At the end of his reign, the destruction of the armies by the bureau¬ 
crats, which was already under way during the reign of Constantine IX, 
had gone so far that the provincial forces were no longer feared either 
by the civil element of the capital or, more ominously, by the Seljuks, 
Patzinaks, Uzes, and Normans on the borders. This antimilitary policy 
of the bureaucrats was continued in all its vigor even after the battle of 
Manzikert, when it was obvious to all that the army was the most 
important factor in the survival of the empire. The accession of Michael 
VII Ducas to the throne (1071), a scion of the leading bureaucratic 
family and the pupil of Psellus, was most unfortunate in this respect. For he 

busied himself continuously with the useless and unending study of eloquence and 
with the composition of iambics and anapests; moreover he was not proficient in 
this art, but being deceived and beguiled by the consul of the philosophers 
[Psellus], he destroyed the whole world, so to speak. 8 

With the crippling of the native military strength, the increased reliance 
upon the services of foreign troops brought a double liability: questionable 
loyalty, and far greater financial expense. The numbers of mercenary 
troops, if one can judge by the information that the sources relate in 
connection with the revolt of Isaac Comnenus in 1057, was not 
insignificant. Of the troops collected on the northeastern frontier by 
Catacolon Cecaumenus in this year, there were two tagmata of Franks, one 
tagma of Russians, and only two tagmata of Chaldians and Coloneians. 
In other words three-fifths of these were foreign mercenaries, as were 

7 Cecaumenus, p. 18. Attaliates, 44-45. Cedrenus, II, 608. Zonaras, III, 646. 

8 Scylitzes, II, 725. 
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also the Armenian levies of Sebasteia, Melitene, and Tephrice. 9 There 
were enough Normans in Anatolia by the reign of Michael VII so that 
the Armenian rebel Philaretus Brachamius was able to enlist the services 
of 8,000. 10 When Alexius Comnenus set out to halt the advance of 
Nicephorus Bryennius, he had in addition to his Norman troops, 2,000 
Turks from Anatolia. 11 Nicephorus Palaeologus was sent to the Caucasus 
where he raised 6,000 Alans with which he was supposed to suppress the 
rebellion of Roussel, 12 and Roussel himself had perhaps something like 
3,000 Normans in his service. 13 Although it is impossible to obtain any¬ 
thing like exact figures of the mercenaries, and even though some of the 
figures often reproduced may be exaggerated, they indicate that by 
the mid-eleventh century mercenaries had replaced or supplemented the 
indigenous troops of the Byzantine armies. The presence and activities 
of these mercenaries in eleventh-century Anatolia were to play a prom¬ 
inent role in the Byzantine collapse. As their only bond of loyalty to the 
empire was based on their salaries, any financial difficulties of the state 
which might delay or lessen these financial rewards would of course 
break the slender bond that held them to the empire. In 1057 the Norman 
chief Herve Frankopoulus, dissatisfied at not having obtained a promotion, 
retired to the theme of Armeniacon and deserted to the Turk Samuh who 
was then raiding the eastern borders. 14 In 1063, after having returned to 
the services of the emperor, he betrayed the Byzantine commander of 
Edessa to the enemy for which deed he was summoned to Constantinople 
and drowned in the Bosphorus. 15 Herve is only one example from many 
that would appear as events progressed. This pattern of mercenary 
disloyalty, rebellion, and ravaging of the very provinces that they had 
been hired to defend becomes a singularly constant theme in these bleak 
years of the empire’s history. 

Finally, the strife of bureaucrats and generals resulted in the summoning 
of Turkish invaders, each side bidding highly for the favor of Turkish 
chiefs and generals and for the services of their troops. On each occasion 
that the two factions prepared for military action, victory usually depended 
on success in acquiring the services of the Turkish chieftains. This pattern, 
however, did not come to prevail until after the battle of Manzikert. 

The single most fateful development leading to the defeat of Byzantium 
in Anatolia was, then, this vicious contest for political power between the 
bureaucrats and the generals, consuming as it did the energies of the state 

9 Gedrenus, II, 625-626. 

10 Matthew of Edessa, p. 174. 

11 Bryennius, 130, 140-143. Attaliates, 288 ff. 

12 Bryennius, 83-84. 

13 Attaliates, 188. 

14 Cedrenus, II, 616-619. G. Schlumberger, “Deux chefs normands des armees 
byzantines au XI e siecle: sceaux de Herve et de Roussel de Bailleul,” R.H., XVI (1881), 
294 - 

15 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 118-120. 
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in a destructive manner at a time when the external pressures were 
becoming dangerous. It resulted in the studied and intentional neglect 
of the indigenous armies and in the reliance upon expensive and less 
reliable mercenary bodies. These latter, because of their lack of loyalty 
and because of tardiness in their payment, did not hesitate to plunder 
and ravage the very lands that they had been hired to defend, or even to 
desert to the Turks. 

Of considerable importance in the decline of the indigenous armies 
as well as in the socioeconomic difficulties of the state, were the growth and 
expansion of the landed aristocracy and the corresponding decline of the 
free peasant and the free landholding soldier. Though it has been custom¬ 
ary to assign primary importance to this phenomenon in Byzantine decline, 
it would seem that in terms of the eleventh century and the Turkish 
invasions, the struggle between bureaucrats and generals was more impor¬ 
tant in the dissolution of the thematic levies. It is true, however, that this 
other process had been at work for a long time and entailed the weakening 
of peasant soldiery and of state finances. The existence of the free peasant 
community had been of crucial economic, military, and social importance 
to the state in the period of its greatness. This free village community had 
formed the basic financial unit for purposes of the Byzantine tax system, 
and it was on the basis of a portion of this land of the free communities 
that the thematic armies were largely supported. Finally, the existence 
of these free rural communities, which paid the taxes and performed 
military service, provided for a healthy social structure and a balance 
against the provincial aristocrats. This social structure was threatened 
and altered by the decline of the free peasantry which occurred when, 
for one reason or another, the peasant abandoned his land or his title to it. 
The crucial phase of this decline was the appearance of the powerful 
landowner (both ecclesiastical and lay) in the communities during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The peasants sold or gave their land to the 
magnates, sometimes willingly in order to escape burdens imposed by 
taxation, inclement weather, famine; at other times unwillingly, having 
been the victims of coercion by the powerful. Though the emperors 
realized that the diminution of the free peasant community would have 
disastrous results on financial and military affairs and so legislated 
accordingly, 16 nevertheless they were in the end unable to halt the process. 
The strenuous efforts of the tenth-century rulers had a certain staying 
effect, but with the death of Basil II and the appearance of lesser men 
on the throne, the dynamics of the process carried all resistance before it. 
The free peasantry, though it continued to exist, had been significantly 
weakened, and henceforth the numbers of paroicoi (serfs) of the state, 

ls Zepos, J.G.R., I, 301. In the introductory paragraph of the novella attributed to 
Romanus(922), it is stated that the law was promulgated because “we have great concern 
for the public taxes and for the performance of military and civil duties.” 
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church, and magnates increased greatly, while the numbers of the free 
peasantry declined. 17 The increase of th e paroicoi was accompanied by the 
increase of state-granted exemptions, such as excuseia and pronoia, on 
behalf of the magnates. 18 Thus the free peasantry declined in a process 
that did not provide the state with any sufficient recompense for its loss 
of revenues and soldiery. Simultaneously, the magnates became more 
powerful and thus a greater menace to central authority. Byzantium was 
in the process of an evolution that, for want of a better word, must be 
described as “feudalization.” 

The economic decline and especially its causes are not sufficiently 
documented by the sources, yet the coinage of this period reflects with 
grim accuracy the hard times that had beset the Byzantines. Beginning 
with the reign of Michael IV (1034-41) and continuing until the reign 
of Alexius I (1081-1118) the solidus underwent a radical debasement, a 
debasement that destroyed the purity of the “dollar of the middle ages.” 19 
Among those developments that had the most serious economic repercus¬ 
sions was the above-mentioned social evolution that weakened the free 
peasant community and strengthened the landowning class. The former 
was the basis of the tax system, and the latter received vast exemptions 
from taxes, thus this social phenomenon brought dire economic con¬ 
sequences to state finance. The effect on finance by the time of Isaac 
Comnenus had become very serious. 20 


17 The entire history of Byzantine social and agrarian evolution has been exposed to a 
vigorous and searching reconsideration by P. Lemerle in his study, “Esquisse pour une, 
histoire agraire de Byzance: Les sources et les problemes,” R.H., CCXIX (Jan.-Mar., 
1958), 32-74; (Avr.-Juin., 1958), 254-284; (Juillet-Set., 1958), 43-94. Many of his 
conclusions and propositions suggest important alterations in the studies of G. Ostrogorsky, 
especially “Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Middle Ages,” Cambridge 
Economic History (Cambridge, 1941), I, 194—223; Pour Vhistoire de la feodalite byzantine 
(Brussels, 1954), pp. 10-13. All three studies, nevertheless, attest to the financial, military , 
and social significance of the free peasantry and to the importance of its decline. 
Ostrogorsky has, however, changed his views somewhat on the free peasantry in the mono¬ 
graph, “La paysannerie byzantine (Brussels, 1956). Most recently, N. Svoronos, "Les 
privileges de Feglise a 1’epoque des Comnenes: un rescrit inedit de Manuel I er Comnene,” 
Travaux et Memoires (Paris, 1965), I, 357 ff. Kaegi, “Some Reconsiderations,” pp. 39-53. 
A. Hohlweg, “Zur Frage der Pronoia in Byzanz,” B.Z., LX (1967), 288-308. 

18 For a brief discussion and bibliography see Charanis, “The Byzantine Empire,” 
p. 204. 

19 P. Grierson, “Notes on the Fineness of the Byzantine Solidus,” B.Z., LIV (1961), 
gi-97, which modifies his earlier study “The Debasement of the Bezant in the Eleventh 
Century,” B.Z ., XLVII (1954b 379-394- 

20 Charanis, “Economic Factors in the Decline of the Byzantine Empire,” The Journal 
of Economic History, XIII (1953), 412-424. Also Attaliates, 60-62, who indicates that the 
effect on finances by the time of Isaac Comnenus had become ruinous. The economic 
decline and especially its causes in the eleventh century are not sufficiently documented. 
One may consult with profit the following works of R. Lopez: “Un borgne au royaume 
des aveugles: La position de Byzance dans i’economie europeene du haut moyen age,” 
Association Marc Bloch de Toulouse (1953-1955), 25-30; “Du marche temporaire a la colonie 
permanente. L’Evolution de la politique commerciale au moyen age,” Amiales. EconomUs- 
Societes-Civilisalions, IV (Oct.-Dec., 1949), 389-405; “The Dollar of the Middle Ages,” 
The Journal of Economic History, XI (1951), 209-234. For the sale of offices, G. Kolias, 
Amter-und Wiirdenkauf im friih- md mittelbyzantinischen Reich (Athens, 1939). 
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There has been some discussion as to the failure of the Byzantines to 
develop a trading class and a commercial spirit such as developed in 
Italy. The proponents of this theory maintain that this oversight on the 
part of Byzantines (according to them it was really a congenital defect 
rather than an oversight) was a basic cause in its collapse and in the triumph 
of Venice. But if one examines the question he will see that perhaps this 
supposed shortcoming has been exaggerated and that it was not responsible 
for the collapse of the state first before the Turks and then before Venice. 
In fact, what little source material is at hand testifies that maritime and 
land commerce both on a local and international scale, as well as a mer¬ 
chant-artisan class, played a prominent role in Byzantine economic life, 21 
and regardless of whether the commerce was carried by Greek or foreign 
merchants, the state collected large sums in taxes from both. There is no 
indication that this trade had halted in the eleventh century except 
insofar as disorders in the provinces might have interfered. That this 
supposed lack of a developed merchant class and spirit did not substantially 
contribute to the economic decline in the eleventh century is apparent 
from the state of finances at the end of Basil’s reign in 1025. The fisc was 
in such excellent shape that the emperor left the taxes of the poor 
uncollected for the last two years of his reign. 22 Any government that can 
afford to leave taxes uncollected for a period of two years is in better than 
average condition. That Venice did triumph over the Byzantines is 
clearly illustrated by the series of treaties and events between the two 
states beginning with the reign of Alexius I and ending in the Fourth 
Crusade. But the reasons for this economic triumph are not that the 
inhabitants of the lagoons developed a commercial mentality whereas 
the coastal inhabitants of the empire did not, rather it was political events 
that contributed so greatly to the economic fortunes of Venice and 
destroyed those of Byzantium. The appearance of the Normans in Italy, the 
decline of the Byzantine naval and land forces, and the specter of political 
disaster hanging over the empire in 1081 were the determining factors that 
induced Alexius I to accord the first of that fateful series of chrysobulls to 
the Italian cities. It was the stipulations of these treaties which made 
Venetian fortunes, because henceforth Byzantine merchants suffered a 
tax discrimination to the advantage of their Venetian competitors. 
Venetian merchants, in fact, enjoyed the benefits of a “protective tariff,” 
that is, they were exempt from paying the 10 percent ad valorem tax on the 
goods they carried, whereas the Greeks were forced to continue paying it. 
As a result, the Venetians could and did acquire almost a monopoly of the 
carrying trade, for they could pay more for the goods and then sell them 
cheaper than the Byzantine merchants. Once they acquired superiority in 

21 See chapter i for references to this trade. 

22 Cedrenus, II, 484. Psellus-Renauld, I, 19-20, relates that he had to construct under¬ 
ground chambers to store the excess in the treasury. 
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the carrying trade, the io percent ad valorem tax on all those cargoes 
escaped forever the coffers of the imperial treasury in Constantinople. 
The commercial victory of the Venetians was not due to their superior 
commercial spirit and to the Byzantine congenital defect in the same, but 
rather to that confluence of political circumstances which forced the 
empire to purchase the aid of the Venetian fleet at a dear price. The 
superiority of the Venetians lay primarily in their privileged and tax-free 
position in contrast to the position of their Byzantine competitors. 
Even so, Italian commercial supremacy and its consequences occurred 
after the battle of Manzikert, and so contributed neither to the socio¬ 
economic nor to the political decline that led to Manzikert. 

The extravagance of the rulers in the eleventh century came to be 
commonplace. The Empress Zoe, Constantine IX Monomachus, and the 
Paphlagonians were remarkably prodigious in exhausting the imperial 
coffers that Basil II had been so careful to fill. 23 Also the tax-yielding 
provinces in the Balkans and Anatolia were disturbed by other events 
above and apart from the socioeconomic developments affecting the 
peasant communities. 24 The numerous rebellions, the countless foreign 
raids (especially in the Balkans), and the depredations of the mercenaries, 
kept the provincial tax system out of balance. The economic decline of the 
eleventh century, though still imperfectly understood, played a serious 
role in the events leading to Manzikert. Stemming primarily from the social 
evolution of agrarian society and the grants of excessive immunities to the 
great landowners, economic conditions were further aggravated by the 
extravagance of the rulers, and above all by the military rebellions, 
Patzinak raids, and mercenary rapacity in the provinces which choked 
off the state tax moneys. Such financial difficulty was of course disastrous 
for a state that functioned primarily on the basis of a money economy. 

But there were also serious external developments. 

THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE TURKS 

The first appearance of the Turkish raiders in the district of Vaspuracan 
(1016-17) struck terror in the Armenians who dwelt there. 

In the beginning of the year 465 a calamity proclaiming the fulfillment of 
divine portents befell the Christian adorers of the Holy Cross. The death-breathing 

23 Psellus-Sewter, p. 237. “As I have often remarked, the emperors before Isaac 
exhausted the imperial treasures on personal whims. The public revenues were expended 
not on the organisation of the army, but on favors to civilians and on magnificent shows . . . 
they not only emptied the palace treasury, but even cut into the money contributed by the 
people to the public revenues . . . while the military were of course being stinted and 
treated harshly.” 

24 On the eve of a rebellion, the Byzantine insurgents collected the taxes for themselves. 
The Norman bands alternatively pillaged provinces and “collected” taxes for themselves. 
The constant appearance of the Patzinaks and Uzes in the Balkans must have meant not 
only a cutting off of the taxes from Constantinople but also a serious disturbance of the 
tax-producing communities. It is related that after one such raid the inhabitants thought 
of abandoning Europe. 
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dragon appeared, accompanied by a destroying fire, and struck the believers in 
the Holy Trinity. The apostolic and prophetic books trembled, for there arrived 
winged serpents come to vomit fire upon Christ’s faithful. I wish to describe, in 
this language, the first eruption of ferocious beasts covered with blood. At this 
period there gathered the savage nation of infidels called Turks. Setting out, they 
entered the province of Vaspuracan and put the Christians to the sword .... 
Facing the enemy, the Armenians saw these strange men, who were armed with 
bows and had flowing hair like women. 25 

At the time of this Turkish appearance in Vaspuracan the empire was 
extending its power in the East and its armies inspired fear in the hearts 
of its enemies from the Danube to the Euphrates. The Greek chroniclers 
took almost no notice of this first appearance of the Turks in Armenia; 
Cedrenus merely remarked that the Armenian prince Senecherim, being 
under pressure from his Agarene neighbors, later abandoned Vaspuracan 
to Basil II and settled in Cappadocia (1021) at which time the Turkish 
raiders appeared in the Armenian district of Nig. 26 Though the Byzan¬ 
tines and Armenians had seen Turkish slave troops and generals in the 
Arab armies and had had contact with Patzinaks and Khazars, the Turks 
of 1016-17 (whether or not they were affiliated with the Seljuks) were as 
yet unknown to them. 

Nevertheless, in half a century from the first appearance of these Turks 
in Vaspuracan, the Seljuk nomadic raiders would have established an 

25 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 40-41. The English is my own rendition of Dulaurier’s 
French translation and conveys the same sense as the Russian translation of Agadzanov- 
Yuzbasian. The date, however, has been altered from 467 to 465 for the reasons given by 
S. G. Agadzanov and K. N. Yuzbasian, “K istorii tiurskikh nabegov na Armeniiuv- 
XI v.,” P.S., XII (1965), 149. Both 465 and 467 occur in manuscripts of Matthew of 
Edessa, but the former is fixed by the text of Cedrenus. The confusion in the Muslim, 
Greek, Armenian, and Syriac sources has greatly obscured the questions of the dates of 
the early Turkish invasions and the affiliation of the earliest Turkish raiders with the 
main Seljuk group. The most satisfactory examination of these two points, date of 
appearance of the first Turks in Armenia and their tribal affiliations, is that of Agadzanov- 
Yuzbasian. According to them the first Turkish raids in Armenia were those of 1016-17 
(in Vaspuracan) and 1021 (in Nig). But the Turkmens who made these raids weie prob¬ 
ably not Seljuk Turks. They represented tribesmen (as well as Turkish gulams of local 
military potentates) who had moved into Adharbaydjan and been received in the 
military forces of the Rawwadids of Tabriz and the Shaddadids of Gandja. In 1029 a 
group of Seljuks rebelled against Mahmud of Ghazna, were defeated, and 2,000 moved 
west, eventually to Adharbaydjan. They may have participated in the attack of local 
Muslim forces on the regions of Lake Van in 1033-34, but they definitely attacked 
Armenian lands in 1037-38, though Turks had raided Vaspuracan as early as 1016—17. 
Though the affiliation of these Turks of 1016-17 is not mentioned in Matthew, as 
Agadzanov-Yuzbasian rightly point out, their affiliation with the Seljuks is not necessarily 
excluded, for this group may have split off early and made its way westward unnoticed. 
Cahen has put forth the thesis that the events Matthew ascribes to 1016-17 actually took 
place a decade later when a group of Oghuz left Caghrl Beg, “A propos de quelques 
articles de Kopriilii Armagani,” J.A., CCXLII (1954), 275-279. I. Kafesoglu, “Dogu 
Anadolu’ya ilk Selguklu akinci (1015—21) ve tarihi ehemmiyeti,” in Fuad Kopriilii Armagani 
(Istanbul, 1953), pp. 259-274, has suggested that the first Seljuk attacks were those 
between 1015 and 1021. He has repeated this in his, Sultan Meliksah devrinde Biiyiik Selguklu 
Imparatorlugu (Istanbul, 1953), pp. 2-3. See the long review of M. A. Kdyraen, “Buytik 
Selguklu Imparatoru Meliksah devrinde bir eser munasebetiyle,” Belleten, XVII (1953), 
557-601. Cahen and Kafesoglu have resumed the discussion in J.A., CCXLIV (1956), 

129-134, and again in Cahen, “Cagri-begi,” EI 2 . 

26 Cedrenus, II, 464. 
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empire reaching from Afghanistan into Anatolia, would have destroyed 
Byzantine power in Anatolia, and would have begun the last major 
ethnographical alteration of the Near East. It is obvious from the 
Christian sources that the Byzantines knew very little as to the origins 
and history of the Seljuks, but the Muslim authors seem not to have known 
a great deal more. What the Seljuks themselves purported to believe about 
their origins was not committed to writing until the latter half of the 
twelfth century and this work, the Malikname, has not survived. 27 These 
Seljuk tribes entered the Middle East via the steppe regions to the east 
and northeast of the Caspian Sea. This area had begun to be occupied by 
Turkic peoples as early as the sixth century of the Christian era and the 
Oghuz Turks, to whom the early Arab geographers refer, were probably 
their descendants. After the breakup of the great Turkic empire in 
Mongolia, the history of the Oghuz Turks concentrated increasingly, 
from the eighth and ninth centuries, on the northeastern borders of the 
Islamic world. 38 The Seljuks were of these Oghuz Turks. According to 
their traditions a certain Dudak and his son Seljuk, of the Kmik tribe of 
the Oghuz, 29 were vassals of a “Khazar” khan in the Asiatic steppe. 
Seljuk then broke away from the khan, established himself with a modest 
following in the regions of the Jaxartes River where he was converted to 
Islam, and henceforth fought his pagan “compatriots” as a ghazi defender 
of the Islamic border lands. In this region and toward the end of the tenth 
century, Seljuk and his followers were called in by the Samanids against 
the power of the Turkish Karakhanids; they were thereafter employed 
by the latter and so became a permanent part of the political scene in the 
Islamic world. But by 1025 the followers of Seljuk had split into two 
separate groups, the main body (under Toghrul and Caghrl) remaining 
in the service of the Karakhanids for a period, and a second group of 
4,000 tents under Arslan which broke away and took service under the 
Ghaznevids in Khurasan. Henceforth these two groups had different 
historical experiences, but nevertheless, complementary to each other. 
Therefore it is of some profit to trace, briefly, their separate histories. In 
a sense, this second group of Arslan constituted the advance guard of the 
Seljuks into the Islamic world, and as they advanced, those places that 
they had temporarily settled, plundered, and abandoned were occupied 
by the larger group of Toghrul and Caghrl. 

27 Cahen has made a careful reconstruction of this work in “Le Malik-nameh et 
l’histoire des origines seljukides,” Oriens , II (1949), 31-65 (hereafter cited as Cahen, 
“Le Malik-nameh”). 

28 V. V. Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central Asia: vol. Ill, A History of the 
Turkman People (Leiden, 1962), pp. 88-go (hereafter cited as Barthold, Turkman People). 
Cahen, “Ghuzz,” EI 2 ; R. N. Frye and A. M. Sayili, “Turks in the Middle East before 
the Seljuks,” J.A.O.S., LXIII (1943), 194-207. 

29 Barthold, Turkman People , pp. 110-111. Cahen, “Le Malik-nameh,” p. 42; “Les tribus 
turques d’Asie occidentale pendant la periode seljoukide,” W.Z K.M., LI (1948-52), 
179. Of the twenty-four tribes which the eleventh century author Kashgari says made up 
the Oghuz, the KInik was the princely tribe. 
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The Ghaznevids first settled Arslan and his Turks in the Khurasan 
steppe around Sarakhs, Abivard, and Kizil Avrat (Farava), to the east of 
the Caspian. But no sooner were they installed than their disturbances 
caused the Ghaznevids to make war upon them, 30 and in the campaigns 
that followed, the Turkmens were defeated and scattered. One group 
moved to the regions of Balkhan and Dihistan to the northwest of Kizil 
Avrat, whereas a second group of perhaps 2,000 tents moved south to 
Kirman and Isfahan, and by the i04o’s was raiding as far west as Meso¬ 
potamia, Kurdistan, and Armenia. As a result, by the early years of the 
third decade of the century, the original body of followers of Seljuk had 
split into the three following divisions: Balkhan, “Iraqi,” and the Seljuks 
proper (who had remained under Toghrul and Caghrl). The first group 
played little role in the events that followed, whereas the Iraqi Turks 
served as the advance guard for the Seljuk expansion that was to follow 
and would in some instances join the main body of Seljuks at that time 
when they would appear in Iran and Mesopotamia. 

It was the third group, that of Toghrul-Caghri, which was to remake 
the history of the Middle East. For a while they had remained with the 
Karakhanids at Bukhara, but then moved on to Khwarazm near 
Shurkhan on the Oxus (Amu Darya) River. By 1034 they had moved into 
Khurasan and occupied the lands recently vacated by their tribal 
compatriots, those of Arslan, in the districts of Nesa, Sarakhs, Abivard, 
Kizil Avrat, and others. As the Ghaznevids had refused to grant these 
lands to the Seljuks (no doubt as a result of their experiences with the 
Seljuks of Arslan) Toghrul and Caghri took them by force of arms. In 
this manner began the final struggle between Seljuks and Ghaznevids as to 
the fate of the key Muslim province of Khurasan. The issue was decided 
at the fateful battle of Dandanaqan in 1040. This date marks a decisive 
point not only for the Middle East but also for Byzantium as henceforth 
the Seljuks became the possessors of an established territorial state won 
by trial of arms. 31 This first possession of the Seljuks, Khurasan, was on 
the borders of the Islamic world, presenting the Seljuk princes with the 
temptation to enter Persia and the lands to the west. From this time the 
Seljuks no longer thought of the Jaxartes region, their point of departure, 
and did not oppose the occupation of these more northerly regions by 
another Turkic people, the Kipchaks. The great problem now facing the 
Seljuk princes was that of transforming themselves from war chiefs of 
nomadic tribes, who were preoccupied with pillage and with procurement 

30 Barthold, Turkman People, p. 104. One official had suggested, prior to their installation 
in Khurasan, that these Seljuks should be exterminated, or that at least their thumbs 
should be hacked off so that they might not draw their terrible bows. Their notoriety as 
foes of settled life had preceded them. 

31 B. N. Zakhoder, “Dendanekan,” Belleten, XVIII (1954), 581-587. Spider, 
“Ghaznevids,” EI 2 . O. Pritsck, “Die Karahaniden,” Der Islam, XXXI (1953-54), 17-68. 
On the history and society of the Great Seljuks there has now appeared the compre¬ 
hensive work of O. Turan, Selguklalar tarihi ve Tiirk-Islami medeniyeti (Ankara, 1965). 
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of pasturage for their flocks, to monarchs of sedentary, civilized Middle 
Eastern society. There was the alternative before Toghrul of giving free 
rein to the Turkmen instinct to plunder the sedentary society, or to 
protect it from the pillaging of the nomads. Toghrul achieved the latter 
by sending the Turkmen tribes westward to raid the frontiers of the 
Christian states of Armenia, Georgia, and Byzantium. 32 By this time 
(104.0) there had occurred a large accretion of Turkmens to the standards 
of Toghrul and Caghri, attracted by the great victories and the prospects 
of plundering new lands. 

Toghrul’s primary concern was the conquest of Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia and so it was here that he concentrated his attention and military 
efforts. By 1055 he had secured this conquest and enjoyed a triumphal 
entry into Baghdad where took place his celebrated audience with the 
caliph. 33 But previous to this consolidation of power in Mesopotamia- 
Iran, there had taken place a rapid expansion northwestward into Adhar- 
baydjan, Transcaucasia, and Armenia, caused by the increasing number 
ofTurkmens either fleeing Seljuk authority or else shunted northwestward 
by the Seljuks in an effort to save Mesopotamia-Iran from their presence. 
Their movements are difficult to follow but certain patterns appear. 
There were actual military campaigns of the sultan or his representatives 
in these areas in an effort to stabilize the frontiers and to maintain some 
kind of authority over the tribesmen in the border regions. There were 
also- raids of the sultan’s representatives which often had as their primary 
end the satisfaction of the tribal instincts and appetites for plunder and 
djihad. Finally, and most important, there were the activities of the 
Turkmens either in rebellion or simply not recognizing any Seljuk 
authority. 34 

The political conditions prevailing in these areas of new Turkish 

32 Cahen, “Le Malik-nameh,” pp. 62-64. For the most detailed political and socio¬ 
economic survey of the background to the Seljuk appearance in Khurasan see Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion (London, 1928), pp. 254-304. Zakhoder, “Selguklu 
devletinin kurulusu siraslnda Horasan,” Belleten, XIX (1955), 491 -527. On the problem 
of the degree to which the Oghuz had accustomed themselves to urban life and on the 
character of their society one may consult, C. Brockelmann, “Mahmud al Kasghari 
iiber die Sprache und die Stamme der Tiirken im 11. Jahrhundert,” K.C.A., I (1921—25), 
26-40. Houtsma, “Die Ghusenstamme,” W.Z.K.M., II (1888), 219-233. Ibn Fadlan- 
Togan, pp. 19 IT. Hudud al-Alam-Minorsky, pp. 100 -101, 150, 311, 311-312. V. Gord- 
levski, Izbrannyie Sochineniia (Moscow, i960), I, 70-95. F. Sumer, “Anadolu’ya yalnlz 
gocebe tiirkler mi geldi?” Belleten , XXIV (i960), 567—596. D. Theodoridis, “Turkei- 
turkisch nadas,” Zeitschrift fiir Balkanologie, IV (ig66), 146-148, has introduced a slight 
modification on one aspect of Sumer’s study, deriving the Turkish nadas from the Greek 
VEOCTOS. The Islamic materials on the Turkic tribes are conveniently collected and trans¬ 
lated in S. L. Volina, A. A. Romaskevic, A. Y. Yakubovski, Material'y po istorii Turkmen i 
Turkmenii (Moscow, 1939). 

33 For details, Spuler, Iran in friih-islamischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1952), pp. 124-129. 

34 Cahen, “La premiere penetration turque en Asie Mineure seconde moitie du XI e 
siecle,” Byzantion , XVIII (1946-48), 12-13 (hereafter cited as “Prem. Pen.”); “The 
Turkish Invasions: The Selchukids,” in A History of the Crusades, ed. K. Setton (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1955), I, 144-147 (hereafter cited as “Turk. Inv.”); “Qutlumush et ses fils avant 
l’Asie Mineure,” Der Islam, XXXIX (1964), 14-27. 
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expansion greatly facilitated first the Turkish penetration and then the 
conquest of the Seljuks in Adharbaydjan, Transcaucasia, and Armenia, 
for in all these areas there were numerous dynasties, both Christian and 
Muslim, in a state of constant war with one another. 35 Quite often the 
Muslims hired the services of Turks in this advance guard of raiders, but 
soon they acquiesced in the political domination of the succeeding waves 
of Turkish invaders, or submitted to the commanders of the Seljuk sultan. 
Thus portions of Adharbaydjan, Kurdistan, Transcaucasia, and the 
borders of Armenia were saturated by the newcomers, who in the end 
replaced many of the local dynasties. It was in this manner that the 
eastern frontiers of Byzantine Anatolia were eventually threatened by a 
deluge of Turkmens in the reign of Constantine and thereafter. 

INTERRELATION OF BYZANTINE DECLINE AND 
TURKISH PRESSURE (1042-71) 

In the three decades between the accession of Constantine IX (1042) 
and the battle of Manzikert (1071), one can discern a definite pattern 
in the reaction of the Turkmen groups building up on the eastern borders 
to the deteriorating internal conditions of the empire in Anatolia and the 
Balkans. The raids, starting out in a somewhat cautious manner, were not 
frequent in the beginning. But as the condition of the empire progressively 
weakened each year, and as the number of Turks on the borders increased, 
the audacity, frequency, and extent of the raids increased considerably. 
One gets the impression from the Greek chronicles that, even before 
Manzikert took place, the Turks were raiding deep into Anatolia with 
little danger from Byzantine forces. 

In this period of roughly thirty years, the struggle between the pro¬ 
vincial magnate-generals and the bureaucracy did not abate but rather 
became more acute. The armies of Anatolia were turned against Con¬ 
stantinople and the bureaucrats, or they were brought to defend Con¬ 
stantinople against rebellious generals at the head of the armies in the 
Balkans, or else to combat the Patzinaks who had crossed the Danube. 
At the same time the indigenous provincial armies were being dissolved. 
It is no mere chance that the Seljuk incursions became prominent for the 
first time, arid permanent, in the reign of the bureaucrat emperor 

36 R. Huseynnov, “La conquete de l’Azerbaijan par Ies Seldjoucides,” B.K., XIX-XX 
(1965), 99-109; Siriiskie istocnik ob Azerbaidzane (Baku, i960), pp. 93-113, states that the 
basic conquest of Adharbaydjan took place after Dandanaqan (1040), but that isolated 
raids occurred earlier. Togan, “Azerbaycan,” LA.,; Umumi Turk tarihine giris (Istanbul, 
1946), pp. 182-192. Minorsky, “Adharbaydjan,” EI 2 . Sumer, “Azerbaycanln tiirklesmesi 
tarihine bir bakis,” Belleten, XXI (1957), 429-447. For Transcaucasia, Minorsky, Studies 
in Caucasian History (London, 1953); A History of Sharvan and Darband in the ioth-nth 
Centuries (Cambridge, 1958). On the Kurds see also Minorsky, “Kurds,” Eli, K. V. 
Zettersteen, “Marwanids,” Eli. H. F. Amedroz, “Three Arabic MSS on the History of 
the City of Mayyafariqin,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1902), pp. 758-812; “The 
Marwanid Dynasty at Mayyafariqin in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1903), pp. 123-154. Canard, “Dvin,” EI 2 . 
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Constantine IX Monomachus (1042-55). 36 Constantine’s inept military 
policies, which led to the dissolution of the indigenous soldiery of the 
Iberian theme and of the region of Byzantine Mesopotamia with their 
accompanying conversion into tax-paying units, have already been dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. 37 These border areas, among the most vital regions in 
the defense of the eastern provinces, had been disturbed previously by 
other events. 38 In 1047 there had taken place the revolt of Leo Tornices, 
who, supported by many of the dissatisfied and idle western generals, 
marched on Constantinople. 39 Because the capital itself was without 
defenders, Monomachus summoned the magistrus Constantine from the 
eastern borders where he was waging war against Abu’l-Sewar the Shad- 
dadid. As a result of the civil strife in the empire, he was forced to conclude 
peace with Abu’l-Sewar and to bring the eastern armies to Constantinople. 
Soon after the revolt of Tornices and the withdrawal of the magistrus 
Constantine, the empire’s Anatolian frontiers became the object of serious 
Turkish raids when, in 1048, a body of Turks under Asan descended from 
the regions of Tabriz and proceeded to lay waste Vaspuracan. Aaron, the 
governor of that province, did not have sufficient forces to meet the 
invaders and so he summoned Cecaumenus the governor of Ani, and 
upon the arrival of the latter the combined forces defeated the Turks by 
resorting to a ruse. 40 In 1049 a larger army of Turks appeared in 
Vaspuracan under the Seljuk prince Ibrahim Inal, and as a result 
Cecaumenus and Aaron had to await the arrival of Georgian reinforce¬ 
ments under Liparites. 41 While the Byzantines awaited reinforcements 
this considerable Turkish force captured and plundered the important 
commercial center of Artze near Erzerum. The destruction of this city 
marks the beginning of the sacking of many of the important urban 
centers in Byzantine Anatolia. 42 On the arrival of the Georgians, the 
Turkish and Byzantine forces came to blows at Kapetru, but the outcome 
was indecisive. 43 The Byzantine forces had not been numerically sufficient 

36 Bryennius, 31-32; Zonaras, III, 641. Cedrenus, II, 609. 

37 Cedrenus, II, 608, enters this event just before the plague of the seventh and eighth 
years of the indiction, viz. 1054-55. 

38 Attaliates, 44-45. Cecaumenus, p. 18. Zonaras, III, 647. " aAAd Kal ycopcov ovcrwv, 

ai toIs paCTiAeuaiv ou Sacrpous cn/veicrecpepov, aAA’ avii tt&otis Saopocpopias Svaycopias 
eppovpouv Kca toTs { 3 appidpois Tfiv sis tc<s Pwpaiois CnroKEipevas X°°P a S cnreTeix^ov 
ndpoSov, skeTvos (popovj Tats smTa^as eoxoAccte tc« 5 cppovpas. KaimOGev 

f) irpos rots 'PcopatSas x<&pas pacrrri toTs ( 3 c<p[ 3 apois iyevETO TiapoSos. ekeTvos toiwv 6 
avf)p aiTios -rots orrra6«s Aoyo^opevois Kpi 0 f|a£Tca toO ttiv icoav poipav 5 ovpi 
KupisuQfjvai ficcp| 3 apiKcp.” In the place of the local soldiery were to be found some 
Frankish and Varangian mercenaries. Cedrenus, II, 606. 

39 Cedrenus, II, 561-566. 

40 Cedrenus, II, 573-574, implies that the Byzantine armies were not strong enough 
to meet the Turks in battle. It was for this reason that Cecaumenus devised the ruse and 
then fell upon the Turks in their disarray while they were plundering the Byzantine camp. 

41 Ibid., 575, gives the exaggerated figure of 100,000. 

42 On its wealth, population, and the Turkish booty, Cedrenus, II, 577-578; Matthew of 
Edessa, pp. 83-84. 

43 Cedrenus, II, 579, indicates that the Byzantine right and left wings drove the Turks 
from the field and chased them through the night until “. . . the crow of the cock.” 
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to meet the Turkish armies in the beginning, and even after the arrival of 
the Georgians, they had not been able to destroy the Turkish forces. The 
incursions of Asan and Ibrahim, as well as the destruction of Artze, were 
no doubt the consequences of the revolt of the western generals which had 
so weakened the defenses of the eastern borders. 

The Patzinak raids in the Balkans during the reign of Monomachus 
were a more visible and far more immediate threat to the empire, as it 
seemed virtually impossible to halt them. On at least two occasions the 
emperor removed troops from Anatolia to bolster the Balkan front. In 
1050 troops were brought from the east to augment the Byzantine armies 
in the Patzinak campaigns, 44 but as the Patzinak ravages continued 
unabated, Monomachus employed eastern armies in the Balkans as late 
as 1053. 45 It was soon after this, in 1054, that the sultan Toghrul, appeared 
in the regions of Lake Van where his army spread out to raid. The cities 
of Paipert and Perkri were besieged and sacked, and the key city of 
Manzikert underwent a difficult siege. 46 It was as a result of these events, it 
would seem, that Monomachus subsequently transported the troops from 
the Macedonian theme to the east under Bryennius. 47 

In the years 1056-57 the Turkish chief Samuh appeared with 3,000 
Turks in greater Armenia, where he remained for a number of years. 48 
In the face of the growing number of Turks massed on the eastern frontier 
in Armenia, the military aristocracy of Anatolia launched a revolt that 
marks a turning point in the acceleration of the Turkish raids into the 
peninsula. Isaac Comnenus, supported by the Anatolian generals, raised 
the majority of the thematic, mercenary, and Armenian troops of Anatolia, 
and marched them toward the Bosphorus. 49 Those of the Anatolian forces 
which had not adhered to the rebellion, the troops of the Anatolic and 


44 Catacolon Cecaumenus and Herve Frankopoulos, and probably their troops also, had 
already been transferred to Thrace before 1050. Cedrenus, II, 593-594, 597. 

45 L. Brehier, Vie et mort (Paris, 1947), p. 257. 

46 Attaliates, 46-47. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 98-102. Bar Hebraeus, I, 207. M. Yinanc, 
Anadolu'nun fethi (Istanbul, 1944), p. 49. Honigmann, Ostgrenze, p. 181. 

47 Cedrenus, II, 611. According to popular belief the Turks would be destroyed by a 
force similar to that of Alexander the Great which had conquered the Persians. Thus 
Macedonian troops and soldiers were sent. J. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs seljoucides dans 
I’Asie occidentale jusqu'en 1081 (Nancy, 1913) p. 33 (hereafter cited as Laurent, Byzance et 
les Turcs), asserts that all the western armies were in Asia Minor at the time of Toghrll’s 
appearance in 1054. It is true that according to the text of Cedrenus, II, 611, western 
troops had been moved to Anatolia under Constantine IX. But no date is given in the 
text, and Laurent has, by erroneously placing the death of Constantine IX in 1054 
(instead of 1055), made it probable that they were present when Toghrll appeared in 
1054. But his account errs in two points. The text clearly states that the troops of the 
Macedonian theme were brought over, and not all of the troops of the west. However, 
Monomachus died in 1055, and it is quite probable that the Macedonians were brought 
over after ToghrD’s appearance, for according to Attaliates, 46-47, and Matthew of 
Edessa, p. 99, the Byzantine defenses were under Basil Apocapes, there being no mention 
of Bryennius 

48 Cedrenus, II, 616. As has already been indicated above, the dissatisfied Frankish 
mercenaries of Armeniacon under Herve made common cause with him. Ibid., 617. 

49 Ibid., 627, ”... q-TraCTa Ecoa "PwpaiKq yelp trAqv oAiycov ...” 
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Charsianite themes, joined the western military contingents loyal to the 
government. The two armies, east and west, met in a sanguinary battle 
just outside the city of Nicaea, and though the Anatolian generals won the 
victory, the empire actually suffered defeat, for the soldiery of east and 
west were locked in a mutually destructive struggle and the number of the 
dead was great. 50 One chronicler states that on that day Isaac Comnenus 
plunged the whole Greek nation into mourning, 51 and another remarks 
that Isaac’s revolt brought misfortune to Armenia. 52 Both were correct, 
for not only did the slaughter further exhaust the already depleted armies, 53 
but the borders were left unguarded. This battle, in 1057, marked the 
departure of the traditional Byzantine armies from the Anatolian scene. 
On October 3, 1057, just one month after the entry of Isaac into Con¬ 
stantinople, a Turkish army under the emir Dinar, finding the east 
undefended, approached Camacha where it spread out. One column 
marched against Coloneia, the home of Catacolon Cecaumenus who had 
just raised the armies of that area for the civil war and had left his 
province undefended; the second column besieged Melitene, one of the 
great commercial centers of the eastern Anatolian regions. 54 Melitene and 
its population of wealthy Syrian, Armenian, and Greek merchants 
suffered the fate of Artze, as great numbers of the inhabitants were 
either killed or enslaved, and the booty the Turks took—gold, silver, and 
other loot—was great. 55 

In the twelve years between the death of Isaac Comnenus and the battle 
of Manzikert, the internal crisis of the empire became further aggravated 
and the Turkish tribesmen continued to saturate the border lands. Thus 
the financial, administrative, and military collapse of the Anatolian 
provinces characterized this period of slightly more than a decade. The 
bureaucratic fear of the armies and financial difficulties of the state caused 
the final disappearance of the locally levied troops as effective military 
units. The ethnic groups of Byzantine Anatolia—Greeks, Syrians, and 
Armenians—were at the throats of one another as separatist movements 
among the Armenians commenced, and open warfare broke out between 
Greeks and Armenians, Armenians and Syrians, and Greeks and Syrians. 
In such a situation the mercenary units began to disregard the commands 
of the government and to act as free agents. It was during this time of 
military, administrative, and fiscal anarchy that the Turks began to raid 

50 Attaliates, 55, 6g. Matthew ofEdessa, pp. 103-104. 

51 Attaliates, 69. On Isaac’s death (1059) it was noticed that his corpse swelled with 
liquid. Many saw in this a divine punishment for his responsibility in the great slaughter of 

1057- 

52 Aristaces, passim. 

53 The armies had been previously subject to extensive decimation at the hands of the 
Patzinaks in the Balkans, Brehier, Vie et mort, p. 257. 

54 Honigmann, Ostgrenze , p. 184. Matthew ofEdessa, pp. 107-108. 

65 Matthew of Edessa, p. 108. Bar Hebraeus, I, 212-213. Michael the Syrian, III, 

158-159- 
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Anatolia almost without hindrance, and started the systematic pillaging 
of the urban hearths of Anatolian Hellenism. 

For this twelve-year period, we have a firsthand witness to the military 
deterioration in the Byzantine armies, the historian Michael Attaliates 
who served as an official in the armies during many of the Anatolian 
campaigns and who was present at the battle of Manzikert. 56 The dis¬ 
mantling and demoralization of the military, well on the way in the time 
of Constantine IX, was largely consummated by the end of the reign of 
Constantine X (1067). The temporary interregnum of the generals 
under Isaac I had not lasted long enough to effect any significant change 
in this demilitarization, and when Constantine X ascended the throne 
in 1059 the government was once more completely in the hands of the 
bureaucrats. Their antimilitary sentiment set the fashion for the society of 
the day. 

The very soldiers themselves abandoned their weapons and military service 
and became advocates and devotees of legal problems and questions . 57 

The military catalogs were no longer fully maintained, the bravest and 
most able troops being completely withdrawn from service because of 
expense and fear of the generals. Even Psellus, the archbureaucrat, 
felt constrained to protest at the extremity of the emperor’s cuts in the 
military budget. 58 With the appearance of the Turkish chief Samuh and 
the Khurasan Salar and their raiding Turks in Anatolia, Constantine X 
was finally obliged to send an army to halt their ravages. But, Attaliates 
remarks, this army was not satisfactory, 

because [it was] unarmed and uneager as a result of the deprivation of its provisions; 
So to speak it was the worst section [of the army], for the better soldiers were 
removed from military service by reason of the greater rank and salary [involved]. 
That which occurred was blameworthy, for nothing brave or in keeping with the 
former Rhomaic magnificence and strength was accomplished [by the army ]. 59 

The same emperor virtually handed over Ani to the Turks because the 
Armenian Pancratius promised to defend it without spending money on 
military forces. This left Ani without military defenders and caused it to 

66 Cedrenus’ account follows that of Attaliates faithfully. 

57 Cedrenus, II, 652. Attaliates, 76-77, " to 8e tpeiSwAov Kai ayav TropicrriKov tcov 
Srptocn'cov yprm&Tcov ecttiv ols Kai ouk ev EUTTpoacbnots ahias, Kai to kot’ E^ouofav 
SiKaoriKOV, Kai to Kom^povrjTiKov Tfjs crrpaTicoTiKfjs Evmpayias Kai CTTparpyiKfjs 
Kai ctKpiTiKfjs euTrafkias ttoAAwv Kai ct/eSov an-avTcov twv Otto 'Pcopaiois teAouvtcov 
AvpavTiKov Etyriqn^ovTO. pyElpETO yap ttoAu$ yoyyuapos . . . tcov KaTaSpopas 
OcpiarapEvcov pappapucas 61a to pfi Kara Aoyov tov aTpomcoTiKov KaTaAoyov 
yivEcrQai.” 

58 Zonaras, III, 677. Psellus-Renauld, II, 146-147. 

69 Attaliates, 78-79, 85. He refused to send an army to halt the Uze depredations in the 
regions of Hellas, Macedonia, and Thrace. When the pressure of “public opinion” 
became too great to withstand, Constantine finally mustered a tiny force of 150 men to 
march out against a horde which the contemporary sources, exaggeratedly, estimate to 
have numbered 60,000! “Upon which everyone was amazed that the emperor should have 
left the capital with such a small army against such a powerful force . . . and it was like 
the mythological expedition of Dionysus, when he marched against the Indians, with the 
maenads and silenoi.” 
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fall to the Turks. 60 Shortly after Constantine Ducas’s death in 1067 and 
during the brief regency of Eudocia, the state of the armies had become 
chaotic. On many occasions these tattered remnants of the military forces 
simply retired to the safety of walls and refused to march out and oppose 
the Turks. 

The Turks, who were raiding the east again came against the Rhomaic armies 
encamped in Mesopotamia, but especially against those around Melitene. These, 
being in want of their salary and deprived of the provisions usually supplied them, 
were in an abased and deprived state. 61 

Because of this condition they refused to go out against the invaders, with 
the consequence that the Turks sacked the city of Caesareia. 

When, to the southeast, combined Turkish and Arab forces raided the 
regions about Antioch, Nicephorus Botaniates tried to muster an army, 
but again the miserliness of the administration paralyzed these efforts. 
As only a portion of the salary was paid, the soldiers took it and then 
scattered to their homes leaving the enemy forces free to ravage the 
neighborhood of the city. So this time an attempt was made to levy a 
few raw youths. 

But they were without military experience and without horses, and more or 
less without armour, naked and not even [provided] with daily bread. 62 

Having temporarily overthrown the bureaucrats, the general Romanus 
Diogenes found the armies in an even more dreadful state. Cedrenus, in 
pages filled with Gibbonian melancholy, describes the mustering of the 
armies by Romanus for his first great campaign against the Turks in 1068. 

The emperor, leading an army such as did not befit the emperor of the 
Rhomaioi but one which the times furnished, of Macedonians and Bulgars 
and Cappadocians and Uzes and the other foreigners who happened to be about, 
in addition also of Franks and Varangians, set out hastily. All were mustered by 
imperial command in Phrygia, that is in the theme of the Anatolicoi, where 
there was to be seen the incredible [viz.] the famous champions of the Rhomaioi 
who had enslaved all the east and west [now] consisted of a few men. These were 
bent over by poverty and distress and were deprived of armour. Instead of swords 
and other military weapons . . . they were bearing hunting spears and scythes 
[and this] not during a period of peace, and they were without war horse and 
other equipment. Inasmuch as no emperor had taken the field for many years, 
they were for this reason unprofitable and useless, and their salary and the 
customary provisions had been stripped away. They were cowardly and unwarlike 
and appeared to be unserviceable for anything brave. The very standards spoke 
out taciturnly, having a squalid appearance as if darkened by thick smoke, and 
they had few and poor followers. These things being observed by those present, 
they were filled with despondency as they reckoned how low the armies of the 
Rhomaioi had fallen, and by what manner and from what moneys and how long 
it would take to bring them back to their former condition. For the older and 
experienced were without horse and without armour, and the fresh detachments 

50 Attaliates, 79-82. M. Canard, “La campagne armenienne du sultan salgukide Alp 
Arslan et la prise d’Ani en 1064,” Revue des etudes armeniennes , II (1965), 239-Q59. 

61 Cedrenus, II, 660. Attaliates, 93. 

62 Cedrenus, II, 661-663. Attaliates, 94-96. 
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were without military experience and unaccustomed to the military struggles. 
Whereas the enemy was very bold in warfare, persevering, experienced, and 
suitable. 63 

This is the military instrument that Romanus inherited from a quarter 
century of bureaucrat policies. The conditions of the armies were obvious 
to the Byzantine contemporary observers, and their great inferiority in 
terms of equipment, experience, and morale to the Turkish troops clearly 
noted. Romanus, however, did the best he could with the poor material 
at hand. He collected youths from all the regions and cities, 64 but as they 
were completely inexperienced, he mixed them with what veterans were 
at hand, expecially from the Balkan tagmata. Though this energetic 
emperor was a capable soldier, his armies were not equal to the enormous 
task before them and their nervousness and cowardice in the face of the 
Turkish enemy had by now become an almost ingrained characteristic. 

The mercenaries, upon whom the Byzantines were forced to rely, 
began to demonstrate clearly that their loyalty depended directly on, and 
was proportionate to, the strength of the central and provincial govern¬ 
ments and their pay. When the central and provincial administration 
became weak in this period, and as the government no longer had 
sufficient funds to live up to its terms of hire, the mercenaries showed 
themselves to be independent agents. This twelve-year period, then, 
witnessed an intensification of the unruly conduct of the foreign soldiery. 
The Muslim military leader, Amertices, who had served Byzantium, 
deserted to the Turks because his pay had been witheld, and then played 
a major role in the raids in Anatolia and around Antioch. 65 The Armen¬ 
ian troops had an old tradition of instability, 66 and when the Turks 
appeared before Sebasteia in 1059 the Armenian princes and their 
troops abandoned the city to its fate. 67 A decade later (1068) while 
Romanus Diogenes’ army was before Syrian Hierapolis, the Armenian 
infantry caused a major crisis by threatening to rebel. 68 The rebellion 
of the Frankish leader Crispin in 1069 was of a major dimension. Having 
considered his reward from the emperor as unsatisfactory, he returned 
to the Armeniac theme and there raised the.Latins in revolt. The tax 
collectors and the land were plundered, and when Samuel Alusianus 
(the general of the five western tagmata encamped in that area) took the 
field, Crispin defeated him and inflicted severe losses on these western 
forces. All this having occurred as Romanus was setting out on his second 
Turkish campaign, it seemed as if the whole military expedition against 
the Turks would have to be redirected to stay the rapacity of the Franks 

63 Cedrenus, II, 668-669. 

64 Attaliates, 104, " Kai ek Tracrris X“P a S Ka > ttoAecos ve6tt|tcc auAAE^diiEvos.” 

65 Ibid., 94-95. Scylitzes, II, 661. He had previously attempted to assassinate the emperor 
Constantine X Ducas. 

66 Zepos, J.G.R., I, 247. 

67 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 111-117. 

68 Attaliates, 113. Scylitzes, II, 674. 
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who were ravishing the very provinces they had been hired to defend. 
Crispin finally made his submission, but in the end had to be imprisoned. 
As retaliation, the Latins then proceeded to ravage the regions of Byzan¬ 
tine Mesopotamia at the same time that the emperor was forced to 
proceed to Caesareia to meet a serious Turkish raid. 69 

On the eve of the battle of Manzikert itself, when the emperor was 
encamped at Cryapege, the mercenaries were busy ravaging the environs. 
As Romanus attempted to halt their depredations, the Germans attacked 
the emperor in force and the remainder of the army had to be mustered 
in order to put down the Germans. 70 The shortsightedness of the 
bureaucrats in hiring such large numbers of mercenaries at the expense 
of the local soldiery was dramatically manifested during this period, and 
their disloyalty severely hampered the defense of Anatolia against the 
Turks and contributed to the chaos and disruption of provincial 
administration. 

With this paralysis of the provincial governmental structure, the 
hostilities of the three principal ethnic groups in eastern Byzantine 
Anatolia came into full play. There had been tense moments in the 
relations of Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians in he first hal of the 
eleventh century, but at that time Byzantine authority was effective in 
these eastern provinces and a semblance of order and regularity prevailed. 
The disruption of provincial administration in the reign of Constantine 
X, and the latter’s ill-conceived religious policies, unleashed the specter 
of ethnic and sectarian strife from Antioch to Sebasteia and Caesareia. 
The state, in a policy recalling events of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
attempted to force ecclesiastical union and the Chalcedonian creed on 
both Syrians and Armenians. In 1063 all who did not accept the 
Chalcedonian creed in Melitene were to be expelled from the city, and 
one year later the Syrian patriarch was arrested and the leading Syrian 
clergymen were brought to Constantinople. Charged with spreading their 
own religious doctrines and having refused to accept Chalcedon, the 
Syrian ecclesiastical leader (the metropolitan of Melitene) was exiled to 
Macedonia. The Armenians similarly experienced considerable imperial 
pressure in this matter, as the Armenian catholicus and many of his 
bishops were summoned to Constantinople and held virtual prisoners 
(1060-63). Two years later (1065) they were once more ordered to appear 
in Constantinople, but this time the Bagratid and Ardzrouni princes 
were also summoned. The Armenians, like the Syrians, refused to give 
in at the religious discussions that followed, but unlike the Syrians they 
obtained permission to return to their domains in Anatolia. When Kakig, 
the Bagratid prince, returned to his lands in the province of Cappadocia 
he instigated what amounted to open warfare against the Greeks in his 

69 Attaliates, 122-125. Scylilzes, II, 678-680. 

70 Attaliates, 146-147. 
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vicinity. That these regions of Anatolia were thrown into a state of 
ethnic war seems to be confirmed by a number of incidental facts. The 
outrage of the Armenians was such, Matthew remarks, that Kakig intended 
to desert to the Turks, but he was eventually slain by the Greeks in the 
Taurus before he could do so. 71 Romanus had considerable trouble with 
the Armenians and considered the areas in which they were settled as a 
no-man’s land that was not safe for his armies. During his eastern cam¬ 
paign of 1069 Romanus was obliged to halt to receive the stragglers from 
his army lest they perish at the hands of the Armenians in the regions of 
Celtzene. 72 When he made his appearance at Sebasteia, the Greek 
inhabitants complained to him that when Sebasteia had been sacked by 
the Turks (1059), the Armenians had been more violent and unpitying 
toward the Greeks than had the Turks themselves! So it was that Romanus 
ordered his troops to attack Sebasteia, a Byzantine city, and then he 
swore that he would destroy the Armenian faith. 73 In addition to the 
tension between Greeks and Armenians and between Greeks and 
Syrians, there was strife between the Syrians and Armenians in the region 
about Melitene where the Armenians raided the Syrian monasteries 
and roamed the countryside attacking the Syrian population. They even 
considered taking the famous Syrian monastery of Bar Mar Sauma. 74 
The existence of these diverse ethnoreligous groups in the eastern 
provinces of Anatolia, and Constantine’s attempt to enforce the 
Chalcedonian creed upon them during this period, were among the factors 
leading to the breakdown of Byzantine authority in these critical areas. 

Against this background of ghost armies, rampaging mercenaries, and 
ethnic warfare in the provinces, the Turkish invaders make their appear¬ 
ance with greater frequency, numbers, and effectiveness. The border 
warfare of the Turks was loosely controlled by the sultan, who for this 
purpose had entrusted command of the Anatolian borders to Yakuti 
Beg. 75 The Turkish bands were considerably increased in number when 

71 Vryonis, Social Basis,”. 169-172. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 95-98, 152-154. Michael 
the Syrian, III, 161, 166-168. There is further evidence for this phenomenon in which 
Georgian and Armenian princes and aristocrats joined the Turks and in some capes 
converted to Islam. This is clear not only from the Armenian and Georgian chronicles 
but especially in the Turkish epic, the Danishmendname. Religious discussions between 
Byzantines and Armenians resumed in the twelfth century when religious passions had 
somewhat subsided, P. P. Tekeyan, Controverses christologiques en Armeno-Cilicie dans la 
seconde moitie du XII e siecle ( 1165-1198 ), Orientalia Christiana Analecta (Rome, 1939). 

72 Attaliates, 135. Scylitzes, II, 683. 

73 At least this is what Matthew of Edessa, pp. 166-167, reports. 

74 Michael the Syrian, III, 162-164. Bar Hebraeus, I, 217. On religious polemic of the 
Syrians with Greeks and Armenians in the twelfth century, there is the contemporary 
tract of Dionysius bar Salibi (d. 1171), bishop of Amid, The Work of Dionysius Barsalibi 
against the Armenians, ed. and trans. A. Mingana (Cambridge, 1931); “Barsalibi’s Treatise 
against the Melchites,” in Woodbrooke Studies (Cambridge, 1927), I, 2-95; ‘‘The Work of 
Dionysius Barsalibi against the Armenians,” in Woodbrooke Studies, IV (Cambridge, 1931). 
E. Ter-Minassiantz, “Die armenische Kirche in ihren Beziehungen zu der syrischen 
Kirche,” Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, XI, 4 Heft, 1-212. 

76 Yinanc, Fethi, p. 51. 
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the Turkmens of the rebel Ibrahim Inal were moved westward by the 
Seljuks, and then again in 1063 when Kutlumush with 50,000 Turkmens 
revolted against Alp Arslan in Rayy. After the defeat and death of 
Kutlumush, his sons were pardoned and sent to fight on the Anatolian 
borders. 76 The names of the raiding chiefs now begin to appear in greater 
numbers in the sources; Samuh in the regions of Sebasteia and else¬ 
where; 77 the Khurasan Salar in the districts of Thelkum, Nisibis, and 
Seveverek; 78 Amertices about southern Anatolia and Coelo-Syria. 79 But 
perhaps the most active of these was the emir Afsinios (Afshin) who 
established himself on Mt. Amanaus in 1066-67 80 and raided from 
Antioch 81 and Melitene 82 as far west as Chonae. 83 The emir Kumush 
Tekin operated in the vicinity of Thelkum and Edessa, 84 whereas 
Gedrigdj-Chrysoscule raided northern Anatolia before deserting to the 
emperor. 85 In addition to the ever-present bands on the borders, the 
sultans themselves made occasional appearances there, strengthening 
the Turkish forces. 

When Constantine X Ducas ascended the throne (1059), the Turkish 
raids had previously devastated Armenia, the Byzantine provinces of 
Iberia and Mesopotamia, the regions around Coloneia, Melitene, and 
Chaldia, and were now to threaten the more centrally located regions of 
Anatolia. At least eight major urban centers were to suffer pillaging at the 
hands of the Turks, and others were to experience difficult sieges in the 
next years. The first of the important cities to be plundered was 
the comparatively large and wealthy town of Sebasteia, the location of the 
famous shrine of the Forty Martyrs. In 1059 the emir Samuh and other 
emirs suddenly appeared before the unwalled city, but initially they 
hesitated to attack mistaking the domes of the many churches for the 
tents of the defending army. They soon realized that the city was defense¬ 
less, and so massacred pitilessly large numbers of the inhabitants. The 
Turks remained in Sebasteia for eight days, reducing it to ashes and taking 
a great booty and many prisoners. 86 The sultan himself took the field in 
1064 with a large army and appeared in Armenia. 

Proud of his success, the sultan, this dragon of Persia, that year pounced upon 
Armenia. Instrument of divine vengeance, his wrath spread over the oriental 
nation, which he forced to drink the vial of his malice. The fire of death enveloped 


76 Ibid,,, pp. 53, 57. Gahen, “Qutlumush et ses fils avant l’Asie Mineure,” Der Islam, 
XXXIX (1964), 14-27. 

77 Matthew of Edessa, pp. m-113. Attaliates, 78. 

78 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 115-118. 

79 Attaliates, 94-95. 

80 Matthew of Edessa, p. 156. 

81 Bar Hebraeus, I, 218. 

82 Attaliates, 107. 

83 Bar Hebraeus, I, 220., says as far as Constantinople! Yinanc, Fethi, p. 68. 

84 Matthew of Edessa, p. 157. Bar Hebraeus, I, 217. 

85 Matthew of Edessa, p. 162. 

88 Ibid, pp. m-113. 
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with its flames the faithful of Christ. The land was inundated with blood, and the 
sword and slavery spread their ravage here. 87 

The most important Byzantine city in Armenia, Ani, was taken and many 
of the inhabitants put to the sword or carried off into slavery. 88 

By reason of the weakened resistance at the end of Constantine’s reign, 
the Turks had become even bolder and so began to push their incursions 
farther to the west, where the larger towns which had been spared the 
rigors of siege for centuries now lay defenseless. The urban centers in 
central and western Anatolia were in a peculiar situation, for though 
protected from the invaders by a greater distance, they did not have even 
the protecting forces that the border cities possessed. With the dissolution 
of the larger part of the thematic armies, the more westerly provinces had 
little defense; the mercenaries and other available troops were kept on the 
eastern borders where they often let the Turks pass through unhindered, 
hoping to attack them in the mountain passes when they were returning 
from Anatolia in disarray and laden with booty. Thus once the Turks had 
overrun the border defenses they sacked the interior almost freely. The 
Turks reached the important Cappadocian city of Caesareia after having 
been let through by the recalcitrant troops guarding Melitene. They 
plundered, destroyed, and burned the city, singling out the famous 
shrine of St. Basil. This they looted, carrying away all the holy items of the 
church, and attempted to break into the structure housing the saint’s 
remains. The church was desecrated and the inhabitants massacred. 89 
In the following year the Turkmens became bolder, daring to raid, sack, 
and lead-off captive, the inhabitants of Neocaesareia, even though 
Romanus was encamped in the eastern theme of Lycandus. The ability 
of the enemy to sack such an important Anatolian city indicates not only 
how completely the system of local defense had collapsed, but also the 
essentially different type of military procedure followed by the Byzan¬ 
tines and their foes. The numerous Turkish bands might strike at any time 
and in any place, but the Byzantine army was usually in one or two 
places at any given time. 90 In the same year, while Romanus besieged 
the Syrian city of Hierapolis, the Turkish bands raided farther into 
Anatolia, and for the second time in the long history of the Christian- 
Muslim holy war, the famous city of Amorium was sacked by a Muslim 
army, and its citizens massacred. 91 Hereafter, the raiders contemptuously 
disregarded the emperor and his armies in Anatolia. In 1069 while 
Romanus was in the district of Celtzene, the Turks passed through 
Cappadocia pillaging it en route and continued westward in the 

87 Ibid., p. 122. 

88 Scylitzes, II, 653-654. Attaliates, 79-82. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 120-124. 

83 Attaliates, 93-94. Scylitzes, II, 661. The sanctuary was so strongly built that the 
Turks contented themselves with stripping it of its gold, pearls, and precious stones. 

90 Scylitzes, II, 684-685. 

91 Ibid., 678, "... AcKpupayooyiav Kcd cpovov avSpwv dcp 06 r)Tov.” 
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direction of Iconium, the emperor receiving news of this only after he had 
arrived in Sebasteia. So he set out in an effort to catch up with the 
marauders, but upon arriving at Heracleous Comopolis, he was informed 
that the Turks had already sacked the city. 92 

One year later it was the turn of Chonae, the city sacred to the Arch¬ 
angel Michael. In 1070 Romanus had been forced to remain in Con¬ 
stantinople to keep an eye on the bureaucrats and the Ducas family, 
so the armies were sent out under the command of Manuel Comnenus. 
As Hierapolis in Syria was under a severe siege, Comnenus was forced to 
divide his army and to send a large portion of it to relieve the besieged city. 
He himself encamped with the remainder of the army at Sebasteia where 
he was defeated and captured by the Turkish emir Chrysoscule. No sooner 
had the emperor received this news in Constantinople than an even greater 
disaster was reported to him, the city of Chonae had been savagely 
pillaged by the Turks. The famed shrine of the Archangel was profaned 
and turned into a stable for the Turkish horses, and the raiders “filled the 
region with murder.” The inhabitants, who were accustomed to flee to 
the caverns, where the river went underground in the vicinity of the 
sanctuary, were all drowned when the river suddenly flooded. The sack 
of Chonae, and especially the drowning of the fugitives in the under¬ 
ground caverns, were taken by Byzantine society to be an indication of 
God’s wrath. Cedrenus relates that formerly the Greeks had interpreted 
the devastations and incursions of the Turks in Iberia, Mesopotamia up 
to Lycandus, and Melitene to be a sign of God’s anger with the Armenian 
and Syrian heretics who inhabited this area. But when the ravages spread 
to the regions inhabited by the Greeks, they decided that henceforth 
“not only correct belief but also living the faith” 93 were necessary. 

Manzikert ( loyi ) 

Accidents, evil omens, and ugly spectacles studded the beginning of 
Romanus’ final campaign (1071) against the Turks as his armies journeyed 
to the eastern front. A gray dove alighted on Romanus’ ship and came to 
the emperor’s hand as the imperial vessel was crossing the Bosphorus to 
Asia, a sign interpreted by some to bode well, but felt by many others to be 
a forewarning of evils to come. 94 Upon the pitching of the imperial 
pavilion at Helenopolis, instead of at Neocome, the soldiers remarked 

92 Ibid., 683-684. Attaliates, 135-137. 

93 Scylitzes, II, 686-687. Attaliates, 140-141. 

94 Attaliates, 143. The prevalence of superstition at critical points in Byzantine history 
is striking. Liparites had refused to fight the Turks at the appropriate moment because it 
fell on a day not propitious to him. Nicephorus II Phocas on his way to the conquest of 
Crete stopped with the fleet on the Anatolian coast at one of the many port towns. He 
asked the name of the port, and on being told that it was Phygela, he ordered the fleet 
to avoid it as the name was not propitious to the expedition (pp. 223-224). Contrary to 
Gibbon, who severely criticized this supersititious behavior as Byzantine, this super¬ 
stitious behavior was not peculiarly Byzantine but was also characteristic of the fifth 
century Athenians, as witness the events surrounding the fateful Sicilian expedition. 
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that inasmuch as the place was called Eleinopolis (miserable city) by the 
rustics, this was very definitely unlucky. 95 Indeed, after the imperial tent 
had been raised, the central pole supporting it gave way and the tent 
collapsed, 96 an event too obvious in its implications to pass unnoticed. The 
emperor himself seems not to have been perturbed by such superstitious 
signs and moved on to the important military station of Dorylaeum 97 and 
to the theme of Anatolicon to muster the Anatolian armies. Here again 
the emperor’s coming misfortune seemed to be announced, for the 
structure built to house Romanus and his retinue caught fire, and his 
select horses, armor, bridles, and carriages were consumed by the flames. 
Though some of the animals were saved, others were to be seen running 
wildly through the camp, living torches. 98 Romanus next crossed the 
Sangarius River at the Zompus Bridge in hopes of collecting the Anatolian 
levies. But as these had scattered to the mountaintops, caverns, and other 
places of refuge (because of the Turkish raids), Romanus took few of them. 
The expedition crossed the Halys, eventually making its way to the 
military station of Cryapege, and it was here that the German mercenaries 
attacked Romanus. The following station, Sebasteia, brought Romanus no 
respite, for the Greeks of the city complained against their Armenian 
neighbors. On the road from Sebasteia to Coloneia, Romanus and his 
troops were treated to the sight of the corpses of Manuel Comnenus’ 
army that had been handled so roughly by the Turks in 1070, and this in 
particular was interpreted as a bad omen. Upon arrival in Erzerum, 
rations for two months were passed out to the army as “they were about 
to march through uninhabited land which had been trampled underfoot 
by the foreigners.” 99 The march to the eastern front must have had quite 
a demoralizing effect on the soldiery for they had seen many frightening 
signs. The mercenaries had rebelled, the Greeks had complained about 
Armenian cruelty, and just before reaching the borderlands they had 
seen the corpses of their former comrades, a sight that was morbidly 
suggestive. 

The armies continued their march to the northwestern shores and the 
vicinity of Lake Van, intending to take Manzikert and Chliat. The 
decision to divide the armies on the eve of the fateful battle was due, per¬ 
haps, to the intelligence report of Leo Diabatenus who wrote that as soon 
as Alp Arslan had received news of the Byzantine advance, he broke off 
his march on Damascus and retired to the east with such haste that his 
army virutally disbanded and the animals were drowned in crossing the 
Euphrates. The sultan had not been interested in attacking the Byzantine 

95 Ibid., 144. 

86 Ibid., 144. Scylitzes, II, 689. 

87 Bryennius, 35. 

88 Attaliates, 145. 

89 Ibid ., 148. Brosset, Georgie, I, 327-328, 346, comments upon the desertion of these 
areas. 
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borders but was occupied with his schemes against the Fatimids, and for 
this reason the advance of Romanus had caught him by surprise. 100 

In dividing his forces, Romanus wished to reduce Manzikert (captured 
by the sultan in the previous year), and then to rejoin his forces before 
Chliat. As the body of Turkish and Daylamite defenders in Manzikert 
was negligable, Romanus further weakened his army by sending the 
majority of it, and the very best troops, to Chliat under the leadership of 
Joseph Tarchaniotes. 101 Manzikert fell almost without resistance. 102 
The strategy of the emperor, which had called for the splitting of the armies 
and which had left him with the weaker portion, seemed justified on the 
basis of his intelligence reports. But Diabatenus failed to keep him 
informed of later developments, for on his way eastward Alp Arslan received 
the fugitives from Manzikert, who appealed to him to come to their aid. 
Sometime previous to Romanus’ final campaign, the Turkish emir 
Afsinios had raided central Anatolia with such ease that he reported to the 
sultan that Asia Minor was defenseless. 103 Whatever the reason, the sultan 
hurriedly, but quietly, gathered his forces and marched on Manzikert. 
After having captured Manzikert, Romanus retired to his camp outside 
the city and planned to march to Chliat on the following day to rejoin the 
major portion of the army. It was at this time that the advance body of the 
sultan’s army came upon Byzantine forces that were foraging in 
the vicinity of Manzikert. As yet the emperor had not realized that the sultan 
was present, and he believed that this was just a raiding force of Turks 
under some emir. The emperor sent out Nicephorus Byrennius to oppose 
them, but as he was soon being hard pressed by the Turkish force he sent 
an urgent message for reinforcements. Romanus, still unaware of the 
true nature of the situation, first accused Bryennius of cowardice, but 
eventually sent another force under Basilacius to aid him. Basilacius and 
his troops charged the Turks, forced them to retreat, but, in the pursuit 
that followed, Basilacius was captured near the enemy defenses. Bryennius, 
though seriously wounded, returned to the side of the emperor. 104 On the re¬ 
port of Basilacius’ capture, the Byzantines began to fear, and this suspence 

100 Cahen, “La campagne de Mantzikert d’apres les sources musulmanes,” Byzanlion, 
IX (1934), 627-628 (hereafter cited as Cahen, “Manzikert”). 

101 Attaliates, 149. “ pv 6e to EyyeipicrfiEv ekeivco crTponrGcmKov to EKKpiTov te kcu 
BuCTpaycbTorrov, k&v Tats ovptrA okous xod tols aAAois ttoAepois TrpoKivSiveOou xai TrpoCT- 
pccyopEVOV, xai sis TtAp6o<; ttoAO TTpoeyou tcov uTTOKpcrrpGEVToov tS PccctiAei.” 

102 Ibid., 152-153, remarks that even in this moment of victory portents of impending 
disaster were present. A soldier, who had taken a donkey from a Turk, was punished most 
severely by Romanus. In spite of the man’s supplication before the icon of the Blacher- 
nitissa, the sacred vanguard of the army, the emperor disregarded his state of asylum and 
had his nose slit. This brought the fear of divine retribution upon many of the soldiers. 

103 Bar Hebraeus, I, 220. Cahen, “Manzikert,” p. 628, does not indicate that this 
occurred prior to Romanus’ expedition. He implies also that Alp Arslan received news of 
this after Romanus was already in Armenia, which is not what Bar Hebraeus says. 

104 Bryennius, 38-39, remarks that the sultan had prepared an ambush. The narrative 
of Bryennius, however, is not to be preferred to that of Attaliates in the details that follow. 
Attaliates, 154. 
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and fear of the unknown were spread throughout the camp by the 
sound and sight of the many returning troops who had been wounded by 
Turkish arrows. Romanus immediately marshaled his force and set out 
to seek the enemy, but as they had retired before the charge of Basilacius, 
they were nowhere in sight so the emperor returned to camp. 105 

That night while the Uze mercenaries were outside the encampment 
buying goods from the merchants, the Turks attacked them by riding 
around the camp and raining arrows upon them from horseback. The 
mercenaries rushed back into the enclosed camp in such disorder that those 
inside feared the Turks would enter the camp simultaneously and then 
all would be lost. It was a moonless night, and the pursuers could not be 
distinguished from the pursued, Attaliates remarking that to the Byzantines 
the Turks and Uzes looked alike. The Turks, possibly for this very same 
reason, did not attempt to enter but remained before the camp during the 
whole night, making noise and shooting their arrows. Attaliates graphically 
depicts the sleepless night passed by the terrorized troops in the encamp¬ 
ment. On the following day a portion of the Uze mercenaries, under their 
leader Tamis, deserted to the Turks. This increased the fear of the 
Byzantine generals and further undermined the morale of the troops, 
because they now feared the remainder of the Uzes would desert. 106 The 
Byzantines achieved a temporary success when their archers marched 
out and drove the Turkish forces away from the encampment with heavy 
losses to the latter. Romanus himself wished to come to close quarters with 
the Turkish forces immediately and thus to determine the issue without 
further delay. He had hesitated, however, as the majority of his forces 
were still supposedly encamped before Chliat. Even though he sent 
messengers to summon them, the emperor felt that they might not arrive 
in time, so he decided to march out against the Turks on the next day. 
Unknown to him, Tarchaniotes and Roussel, with the Frank, Uze, and 
Byzantine troops under them, had dispersed upon hearing of the sultan’s 
arrival, and, without bothering to inform the emperor, they had fled 
across the regions of Byzantine Mesopotamia to Anatolia. 107 

Unexpectedly an embassy from the sultan arrived bringing proposals 
for peace. As Romanus was not disposed to accept the offer, he placed 
stiff conditions on the opening of such discussions. Before he would 
consider the proposition, he informed the envoys, the sultan would have 
to withdraw from his present camp and let Romanus occupy it. Reasoning 
that the sultan was afraid and his forces weak, the emperor’s counselors 
strengthened the emperor in his resolve and advised him to reject the 
sultan’s peace offer. The sultan was merely stalling for time, the counselors 

106 Attaliates, 155-156. 

106 Their unreliability had been dramatically displayed in the time of Constantine IX 
when, sent to Anatolia to fight the Seljuks, they simply deserted, recrossed the Bosphorus, 
and returned to the Balkans. 

107 Attaliates, 158. 
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argued, and as soon as his forces should be augmented he would return 
and attack the empire, and in this the counselors succeeded in persuading 
Romanus. There were other factors that must have helped persuade him. 
The military activities had been extremely expensive, and it was not 
likely that the emperor could muster another such force in the near 
future. Then it had been difficult to catch the Turks during his four year 
reign, for they were always on the move, split up into small but rapidly 
striking bodies. He now had before him the sultan himself. There were 
other issues as well to be considered. Psellus and the Ducas’ were 
constantly plotting against him in Constantinople and during the 
preceding year he had not been able to leave Constantinople because of 
this fact. So Romanus made what seemed to him the logical choice: 
force the issue with the enemy of the empire now, a similar opportunity 
would never present itself again. 

On the day of battle Romanus drew up all his troops, leaving none to 
guard the camp. Most of his army, as mentioned above, had been sent to 
invest Chliat, and so the emperor needed everyone he could muster on 
the fighting line. Bryennius commanded the left wing, Romanus the 
center, Alyattes the right wing, and Andronicus Ducas was placed in the 
rear with a large body of hetairoi and archontes . 108 When the emperor 
attacked, the sultan’s forces gave way and retreated, the emperor 
pursuing them until evening. 109 Romanus halted the pursuit, deciding to 


108 Bryennius, 41. 

109 Such is the account of Attaliates, i6o-i6r. “to 5e ttAeicttov fuyf| tic; kctteIxev 
ocutous, owTETayiTEvas iSavTas t&s tgov 'Pwpoucov cpaAAayyas ev Tac^st rai koctijco Kai 
ttoAeuikco napacrrf](ian.” Bryennius, 41, also remarks that the Turks feared to oppose 
the Byzantines en masse. The accounts of the defeat given by Attaliates and Bryennius 
are quite different. Both are reliable, but as Attaliates was an eyewitness, his account 
must be preferred. When Bryennius’ account coincides with that of Attaliates, it can be 
accepted, but otherwise it must yield to the version of Attaliates. The battle of Manzikert 
has been thoroughly investigated from the point of view of the Muslim sources by Gahen, 
Manzikert,” but strangely it has not been critically examined from the side of the Greek 
sources. Cahen’s article, excellent in other respects, is confused and contains considerable 
error as a result of misuse of the Greek texts. His mistakes result from the mistranslation of 
Attaliates, and then following the mistranslation of the critical passage, he rejects 
Attaliates as a primary authority on the basis of this mistranslation, preferring the narra¬ 
tive of other historians. 

Of those authors who have left us accounts of the events that took place at the fateful 
battle, Attaliates is the only one who was present, participated, and is, therefore, the only 
eyewitness whose record has survived. Although it may be true that later authors relied 
upon valuable archival material that is now lost, nevertheless they were removed from 
the events in time and place, and so did not see them. Nicephorus Bryennius, whose 
account Cahen prefers, was born in 1062 and therefore was only nine years of age when 
the battle occurred. He began writing his work probably in the latter years of the reign 
of Alexius Gomnenus (1081-1118), so that perhaps as much as forty years had elapsed 
between the battle and his writing. He does give certain details that Attaliates omits, 
but by and large the narrative of Attaliates is longer and more detailed. Bryennius and 
Attaliates give two entirely different versions of the battle. Scylitzes, Zonaras, and Matthew 
of Edessa repeat the version of Attaliates, though Matthew is confused and adds a few 
details not in Attaliates. The oldest of the Muslim sources, Ibn al-Qalanisi, did not write 
his history of Damascus until sometime after 1145, and the remaining Muslim and 
Eastern Christian sources spread themselves from this time until the late thirteenth century 
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return to the camp (now divested of guards) lest the Turks return at night 
and attack it, as they had done previously. So Romanus ordered the army 
to retire from the pursuit and to march back to camp. The imperial 
standard was turned from the direction of the enemy toward the camp and 


and even later. Thus the account of Attaliates has incontestable superiority on the basis of 
nearness to the event itself. 

Gahen has rejected Attaliates’ account of the battle on the following grounds. At one 
point in the battle Attaliates records that one of Romanus’ personal enemies intentionally 
spread the false rumor that Romanus had been defeated, and that he then took his men 
and left the emperor on the field of action, thus precipitating the rout (Attaliates, 161-162). 

“cos 8' ol rroAAol TrAr|pocpopouaiv, oti twv ecpESpEUovTWv ccurco tis, ^aSsAcpos 
gov tu tou pocanAicos 'irpoyovw MixcqA, Trpo(3spouAsup£VT|V £ywv ttjv xcrra toutou 
£Tn(3ouAfiv, auros tov toioutov Aoyov toIs cn-pomcbTcns Sisormpe, Kai Tctyu to us 
oikeious dvaAa(3wv (EptTETticrrEUTO yap trapa Ttjs tou (JoctiAews KaAoKayaOias ou 
ptKpov ti ptpos Aaou) cpuyas els tt\v irap£iifJoAf)V EuaveSpapg.” Who was this ££a5EA<pos 
gov tw tou pacriAsoos trpoyovw Mixed)A ? Cahen has taken the phrase to refer to 
the son of Constantine X Ducas, Michael Ducas, the future Michael VII. Cahen, then has 
interpreted this key passage as follows: Attaliates blamed Michael Ducas for the catas¬ 
trophe at Manzikert. But in so doing, he was really attempting to blacken the character 
of Michael VII whom Attaliates’ hero, Nicephorus III Botaniates, removed from the 
throne. “En fait, 0 est inutile de salir, avec le serviteur de Botaniate, la memoirc de Michel 
Dukas.” (Cahen, 635.) And with this, Cahen discredits the account of Attaliates. 

Let us look at the text once more: if&fiEAqjos gov tco tou flacriAEWs Trpoyovw MixoqA. 
The correct translation is; “Being a cousin to Michael the emperor’s step-son.” Therefore 
the man who, according to Attaliates, betrayed Romanus was a cousin of Michael 
Ducas and not Michael Ducas himself. Michael Ducas, so far as we know, did not leave 
Constantinople at this time and so was not present at the battle. Who was this cousin of 
Michael Ducas? The other Greek texts tell us. Nicephorus Bryennius, 41, remarks that 
Andronicus, the son of the Caesar John Ducas (the brother of Constantine X Ducas; 
thus Andronicus was the cousin of Michael Ducas) had been put in charge of the rear 
guard with the archontes and the hetairoi : "oupaygiv 6e etetokto 6 tou xaicrapos U105 
6 irpoESpos ’AvSpoviKos t&s te tcov ETaipwv toc^eis Eywv Kai tccs twv apxovTWv.” 
Bryennius adds, “ ou rravu 5 e cpiAiws f=ywv irpos paaiAsa.” In other words, even Bryen¬ 
nius (Cahen’s primary authority) knew of the instability of Andronicus Ducas. Scylitzes, 
II, 698, repeats Attaliates’ charge that Andronicus Ducas betrayed the emperor by a 
premeditated plot. 

“paAAov 8 e tis twv £<p£8p£u6vTWV aurw, ’AvSpoviKos 6 tou Kaiaapos pev ulos twv 
8 e ( 3 aaiAecov EfaSsAcpos, trpoj 3 £( 3 ouAEupEvr)v Eywv ttjv £Tri(JouAf]v outos 5 i’ eocutou tov 
toioutov Aoyov 8iEairEipE, Kai tous Trepi aurov crrpcrriwTas avaAapwv Tayus ttj 
TrapEppoAfj E9oi"rriaEV.” Zonaras, III, 701, remarks that the Caesar and his sons were 
constantly plotting against Romanus. “ oce'i yap 0 T£ Kalaap Kai oi toutou uisTs 
Etpf|8p£uov tw | 3 aaiA£i Kai atpavws ettePouAeuov.” The tradition of Andronicus’ 
desertion is echoed even in the chronicle of Michael the Syrian, III, 169, who records 
that Romanus and his nobles were divided and that most of them abandoned him on the 
field of battle. This is obviously a reference to the withdrawal of Andronicus who 
commanded the dpyovTES. See also Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa’, II, iii, 308-309. 

The behavior of Andronicus during the battle is in consonance with the great tension 
between the Ducas family and Romanus before the battle, and their promptness in remov¬ 
ing him from the throne afterward. In 1070 it would seem that Romanus had remained in 
Constantinople because of the heightened tensions between himself and the Ducas family. 
He arrested the Caesar on several occasions and even considered putting him to death. 
But he had to satisfy himself with an oath that the Caesar and his sons would never be 
disloyal to him (Psellus-Renauld, II, x60-161). Sometime before departing for his final 
Anatolian compaign in 1071, he exiled the Caesar to Bithynia (Bryennius, 43). 

When properly translated, the passage in Attaliates refers not to the future emperor 
Michael Ducas, but to Andronicus his cousin. Therefore we must not reject Attaliates on 
Cahen’s grounds that ostensibly the historian has distorted the facts in order to blacken 
the memory of Michael Ducas. Attaliates remains our most reliable source, and it is his 
account that deserves the greatest degree of credence. 
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the soldiers in the vicinity of the emperor evidently performed the move¬ 
ment correctly. 110 But those who were far away, upon seeing the reversal 
of the imperial standard, thought that the emperor had been defeated. 
More specifically, Andronicus Ducas intentionally spread the false rumor 
that the emperor had been defeated and withdrew his men from the field 
in haste, bringing them to the camp. The Byzantine sources state 
categorically that Ducas was executing a premeditated plot, for he and his 
family had been waiting for an opportunity to do away with their hated 
enemy. 111 

One must recall in this conjunction that prior to his expedition in 1071, 
Romanus had arrested and exiled the Caesar John Ducas, father of 
Andronicus. The whole episode is vaguely but definitely echoed in the 
later account of Michael the Syrian who remarks that Romanus and his 
nobles were at odds, and then that most of the nobles abandoned him in 
the battle. 112 This is in complete accord with the accounts of Attaliates and 
Bryennius, the latter of whom tells us that the archontes or nobles were 
under the command of Ducas. Given the already nervous state of the 
soldiers, the anarchy in the armies thus begun by the activities of 
Andronicus Ducas spread rapidly and the emperor was unable to halt it. 
The Turks on the heights, by now becoming aware of this amazing 
development, informed the sultan and so they came out to attack the 
emperor who had been abandoned on the field by much of the army. 
Romanus and those about him defended themselves bravely and for a 
long time, but as the men fled toward the encampment, the rumors began 
to spread among the demoralized men. According to some the emperor 
had defeated the Turks, but according to the others he had been killed. 
The terrorization was finally completed by the gradual desertion of the 
Cappadocians and the appearance of the imperial horses in the camp. 113 
By this time the Turkish horsemen were attacking the fleeing troops, 
slaying, capturing, and trampling them underfoot, Romanus fighting 
until he was wounded in the arm and his horse shot out from under him. 114 

For the first time in the long history of the Byzantine empire, the 
supreme disgrace had occurred: the august and living person of the 
Basileus Rhomaion had fallen into the hands of barbarians. 115 In 

110 Attaliates, 161-162. 

111 Ibid., 161-162. Even Bryennius, 41, remarks of Andronicus, “ou rravu 5 s 91A100S 
iyeiv Trpos flaaiAsa.” Though his account of the battle differs from that of Attaliates, he 
also remarks (42), that the rear guard immediately withdrew after the Turks made their 
first contact with the Greeks, “ eu 0 us S’ aveyebpouv kou ol Trepi tt|v oupayiav.” In 
essence, then, Bryennius does not contradict Attaliates’ charge of the treachery and 
withdrawal of Andronicus. He confirms it. 

112 Michael the Syrian, III, 169. 

113 Attaliates, 162. 

114 Ibid., 163. 

115 In actual fact the treatment that Romanus Diogenes received at the hands of the 
magnanimous Alp Arslan is highly praised by all the sources, but especially by the Greek 
historians. On this interesting episode and the famous dialogue between the two sovereigns 
see Attaliates, 164-166; Gahen, “Manzikert,” pp. 636-637. 
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reexamining the details of this most important battle, one is struck by a 
number of factors that, by 1071, had already enjoyed a considerable 
history in the empire’s evolution during the eleventh century. The 
treachery of Andronicus Ducas was purely and simply one of the more 
dramatic and consequential acts in the long and bitter strife between 
bureaucrats and militarists. 116 Unfortunately for the empire, it was not to 
be the final act of this drama, and the struggle between administrators and 
soldiers was to have dire consequences in the decade to follow. The 
desertion of the Uze mercenaries under Tamis to the Turks is again another 
act from the same drama, that is, the demobilization of the local armies 
and use of hired foreigners, policy much employed by the bureaucrats as 
an antidote to the power of the generals. 117 The Franks of Roussel and the 
Uzes who were sent to Chliat simply fled on news of the sultan’s approach, 
and Germans had attacked Romanus at Cryapege. All this was compli¬ 
cated by the enmity of Greeks and Armenians, so ominously forecast 
when Romanus had stopped at Sebasteia on his way to Manzikert. 
Michael the Syrian relates that the Armenian troops, as a result of 
religious persecution, were the first to flee and that all of them fled from 
the battlefield. 118 

The great victory of Alp Arslan in 1071 was due to a large degree, then, 
to these internal developments in the Byzantine Empire which had fused 
to produce the situation prevailing in the Byzantine ranks in 1071. 

Initial Turkish Conquest and Occupation of Anatolia ( 1071-81 ) 

Alp Arslan was apparently not interested in exploiting directly his 
great victory at Manzikert; it was instead the Turkmen tribes that 
consummated the military victory by swarming into Anatolia literally 
unopposed. There is no indication that they attempted to found a state 
when they first came. Rather they came to raid and plunder in the vast 
expanses of Anatolia and thus disrupted what little was left of the Byzan¬ 
tine administrative and military apparatus. It is true that the defeat of the 
Byzantine armies in 1071 had opened Anatolia to the Turks, 119 but their 
appearance, and finally their settlement, were greatly faciliated and 

116 Michael VII rewarded his relative with gifts of land and immunities in the regions 
of Miletus in the year 1073, Dolger, Regesten, no. 992-994. 

117 Attaliates, 158-159, who personally administered the oath to the remainder of the 
Uzes specifically states that they remained loyal throughout the battle. Thus Matthew 
of Edessa (p. 169), who asserts that all the Patzinaks andUzes deserted, has to be corrected. 
Only the followers of Tamis, a minority of the whole, deserted. 

118 Michael the Syrian, III, 169; “Les troupes des Armeniens, qu’ils voulaient con- 
traindre k adopter leur h^rdsie, prirent la fuite des premieres et tournerent le dos dans la 
bataille.” 

119 On this question and on the treaties between Byzantium and the Seljuks, J. Laurent, 
“Byzance et les Turcs seldjoucides en Asie Mineure. Leurs traites anterieurs k Alexius 
Comnene,” Bv^avris II (1911-1912), 101-126. G. Vismara, Bisanzio e VIslam. Per la 
storia dei trattati tra la Christianita orientate e le potenze musulmane (Milan, 1950), pp. 44-45, 
69-78, presents a sketch of diplomatic relations between Byzantium and the Seljuk- 
Ottoman Turks. 
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accelerated by the continuation of those very factors that had brought 
Byzantium to the brink at Manzikert. The strife between the generals and 
bureaucrats not only did not abate, but the very appearance of the Turks 
in Anatolia seemed to add a certain zest to the struggle as each side 
strove to outdo the other in purchasing Turkish military aid in a quest for 
power. This graphically illustrates how narrow and selfish political 
considerations outweighed all other factors, the Turkish danger included. 
By this time the true nature of the Turkish menace was apparent to all, to 
both bureaucrats and generals, but the desire for the imperial crown was 
overpowering. 

The mercenaries, creating ever greater difficulties, attempted to found 
a new Normandy in northern Asia Minor during the chaos that enveloped 
Anatolia following Manzikert. Farther to the south, the Armenian 
princes and adventurers, secure in their mountain strongholds in the 
craggy Taurus area, at last had a good opportunity to throw off the hated 
Byantine authority and to give expression to their own separatist desires. 
Finally, out of all this chaos and upheaval, the Seljuk princes founded a 
new state in Nicaea, at the northwestern extremity of the peninsula. 
Simultaneously, other Muslim dynasties were arising in the political 
debris at the end of the century in northeastern Anatolia. Manzikert 
resulted in the destruction of a comparatively stable political unity in 
Anatolia and substituted for it a relatively unstable system of smaller 
quarreling states which would keep Anatolia in a more or less constant 
state of war and unrest, enduring until the final Ottoman reunification 
and political conquest of the large peninsula. In short, immediately 
following Manzikert, Byzantine administrative authority collapsed 
in Asia Minor, and in the vacuum Turks, Armenians, and Normans 
attempted to found states. 

Alp Arslan, knowingly or unknowingly, contributed to the Turkish 
penetration of Rum when he released Romanus Diogenes after the latter’s 
defeat and capture. The captivity of Romanus had enabled the Caesar 
John Ducas to seize control of the government in Constantinople and to 
promote his nephew Michael VII to the throne. Upon receipt of the news 
of Romanus 5 release, the Ducas family in the capital was faced with a 
serious problem and the result was a civil war in Anatolia which involved 
what was left of the Byzantine armies. Romanus tried vainly, first at 
Doceia, then in Cappadocia, and finally at Adana to alter his evil fate, 
but without success. In the end he was defeated and captured by the very 
man who had betrayed him at Manzikert, Andronicus Ducas. 120 The 
description of his brutal blinding, on the very Anatolian soil that he had so 
valiantly but vainly fought to protect, is a fitting finale to this act in the 
political collapse of medieval Hellenism in its foyer. Consequently, the 
fragmentary Byzantine armies were used to fight one another at the very 

120 Attaliates, 168 - 175 . Bryennius, 45 - 55 . 
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moment when the borders were completely open to the Turkish tribes. 
Still more fateful was the precedent of Romanus in appealing to the Turks 
for aid in the civil war, 121 a pattern that was to become firmly established 
in the internal strife of the next critical decade. 

The bureaucrats, first under the leadership of the Caesar John and then 
under the notorious eunuch Nicephoritzes, were able to control the 
government for six years after the death of Romanus. But when the military 
reaction came, in 1077, it was violent and once more mobilized what was 
left of the armies in the west and the east in a suicidal war. At that time 
two generals, Nicephorus Bryennius and Nicephorus Botaniates rebelled 
in the Balkans and Anatolia respectively. Nicephorus Bryennius, as a 
reward for his suppression of the Bulgarian rebellion at Skopia which had 
previously broken out, was to be assassinated by the agents of Nice¬ 
phoritzes. Because his brother and Basilacius were likewise slighted by the 
bureaucrats in the capital, they also rebelled, declared Nicephorus 
Bryennius emperor, and marched the western armies on Constantinople. 
During this rebellion in the west, the Patzinaks, finding no armies before 
them, raided to the very walls of Adrianople unopposed. Simultaneously, 
Nicephorus Botaniates, supported by the Anatolian magnates Cabasilas, 
Synnadenus, Goudeles, Straboromanus, Palaeologus, and Melissenus, 
capitalized upon the provincial dissatisfaction with the government’s 
neglect and inability to halt the Turks, and so raised the standard of 
rebellion in the east. 122 It is significant that up until the time he reached 
Nicaea, Botaniates had been able to gather no more than 300 men with 
which to take Constantinople. Again one sees how complete was the 
breakdown that the provincial military system had suffered. 123 When 
news of the outbreak reached the court, Michael VII immediately hired 
the services of Sulayman to halt the advance of the rebel, thereby causing 
Botaniates to abandon the regular roads and to travel by night in order 
to avoid his Turkish pursuers. Even so, the Turks caught up with him 
before he was able to reach Nicaea. Fortunately for Botaniates, the 
Turkish renegade Chrysoscule, who was with him, intervened with 
Sulayman and was able to bribe him to abandon the emperor and to 
support Botaniates. Thus Sulayman changed sides, and accompanied the 
insurgent to the shores of the Bosphorus, 124 where he probably had his 
first sight of the city destined to become the center of Turkish might 

121 Bryennius, 57, relates that it was after the Sultan, heard of Romanus’ death that the 
Turks raided and plundered the whole of the east. The same author (99), speaks of the 
many Tapocyai, cnrocrracnca, ardcreis in the east after Romanus’ death. Scylitzes II, 
707 - 709 - 

122 Scylitzes II, 726. Bryennius, 117-118. 

123 Bryennius, 118, 120. 

124 Ibid., 119. Scylitzes, II, 735. The emperor Michael had negotiated not only with 
Sulayman but with Malik Shah as well, 1073-1074; H. Antoniades-Bibicou, “Un aspect 
des relations byzantino-turques en 1073-1074,” Actes du XIP congres international d'etudes 
byzantines (Belgrade, 1964), II, 15-25. 
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almost four centuries later. As Botaniates had been short of troops, even 
after incorporating the troops of Nicaea into his armies, he had embodied 
the Turks of Sulayman in his forces. Subsequently many of the Turks 
were posted as guards to hold the various cities through which Botaniates 
passed—-Nicaea, Chalcedon, Pylae, Chrysopolis, Praenetus, Nicomedia, 
Ruphinianae, and Cyzicus. 125 

The civil strife in the empire did not cease with Botaniates’ accession 
to the throne for he still had to deal with the rebellion of Bryennius in the 
west. Alexius Comnenus was sent to face Bryennius, but as he was drasti¬ 
cally short of troops, he was in the end forced to rely upon 2,000 Turkish 
horsemen furnished by Sulayman and Mansur who at this time were 
still in Nicaea. 126 Once the rebellion of Bryennius was stifled, another broke 
out, that of Basilacius. 127 When Alexius rebelled (1081) the tattered 
armies of the east and west were mustered, were marched toward the 
Bosphorus, and for yet one more time the provinces were left unprotected. 
Alexius Comnenus, at the head of the western armies, succeeded in 
removing Botaniates from the throne, but not before the rebellion of 
Alexius’ brother-in-law Nicephorus Melissenus complicated the chaos, 
now long rampant, in Anatolia. As the Turks were the military masters, 
he sought and obtained their alliance, opening large numbers of towns of 
western Anatolia to them. These cities opened their gates to Melissenus 
when he appeared as emperor, and then he turned them over to his 
Turkish allies. 128 

In the rapid disintegration that followed the battle of Manzikert and 
during the course of the subsequent civil war, separatist political move¬ 
ments began to crystallize in Asia Minor. The most spectacular of these 
attempts to found a state on Anatolian soil was that of the mercenary 
leader Roussel of Bailleul, 129 who found conditions in the peninsula 
ripe for his attempt to establish a new Normandy in southern climes. Of 
all the mercenaries in Byzantine service, the descendants of the Norsemen 
had the most highly developed political instinct, with traditions going 
back 200 years and extending to Russia, Sicily, and England. While the 
Turkish flood poured into the whole of Anatolia, Michael VII was forced 
to send Isaac Comnenus with an army in an effort to halt their ravages 
(1073), but en route he had occasion to punish one of the Normans for 


126 Attaliates, 263-268. 

126 Bryennius, 130. 

127 Ibid., 149 ff. 

128 Ibid., 158. 

128 L. Brehier, “Les aventures d’un chef normand en Orient au XI e siecle . . . Roussel 
de Bailleul,” Revue des cours et conferences , XX (1911-1912). G. Schlumberger, “Deux chefs 
normands des armees byzantines au XI e siecle: sceaux de Herve et de Roussel de 
Bailleul,” R.H., XVI (1881), 289-303. K. Mekios, Der frankische Krieger Ursel de Bailleul 
(Athens, 1939). Marquis de la Force, “Les conseillers latins d’Alexius Comnene,” 
Byzantion, XI (1936), 153-165. R. Janin, “Les Francs au service des Byzantins,” E.O., 
XXIX (1930), 61-72. 
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mistreating a local inhabitant. Roussel used this incident as a pretext to 
rebel, taking his 400 Normans and marching northward toward his estates 
in the Armeniacon. Actually the punishment of his soldier was only an 
excuse, for Roussel had no doubt been planning his rebellion for some 
time. He began to besiege, plunder, and subject the cities and towns of the 
regions of Galatia and Lycaonia, forcing them to pay him tribute. 130 It 
soon became clear in Constantinople that this was not the customary 
mercenary rebellion, and the emperor with his advisers feared that given 
the state of imperial impotence in the province Roussel would succeed in 
establishing a new state. The Caesar John and Nicephorus Botaniates 
were dispatched with military forces to put down Roussel before he could 
consolidate his position, but in the battle fought at the Sangarius River, 
Roussel and his Franks were victorious; the Byzantine army suffered a 
crushing defeat and the Caesar was taken captive. 131 

There seemed to be no way to stop Roussel after this victory, The 
Franks, upon hearing of his rebellion, had flocked to his standards to the 
number of 2,700 to 3,000. 132 Roussel, profiting from his victory over 
the Caesar, subjected all the towns in the region of the Sangarius River to 
his authority, and marched through Bithynia to the Bosphorus where he 
burned Chrysopolis. The rebellion took on even more serious overtones as 
Roussel proceeded to acclaim the Caesar John emperor, hoping thus to 
obtain the allegiance of the remaining Byzantine soldiery in Anatolia 
and also to collect the taxes from the cities. 133 Defenseless before the 
victorious progress of Roussel, Michael VII enlisted the services of the 
emir Artuk who had appeared in the regions of the Bithynian fortress 
of Metabole with a large contingent of Turks. Roussel was defeated and 
both he and the Caesar were captured and held for ransom. But once more 
Roussel escaped the imperial authorities, having been ransomed from the 
Turks by his wife before the imperial envoys could reach the Turkish 
camp. 134 Nevertheless the court had moved hastily to ransom the Caesar 
for fear that the Turks would utilize him as Roussel had planned to do, 
and thus enter the towns and collect moneys. 135 Having renounced his 
more grandiose scheme, Roussel withdrew to Armeniacon where he drove 
out the Turks, and raiding Amaseia, Neocaesareia, and other towns, 
forced the urban centers to pay their taxes to him. Here he hoped to 
found a more modest state. 

The government in Constantinople was no nearer to the solution of its 
Norman dilemma, and so sent Nicephorus Palaeologus to the Caucasus 
to raise a new army of mercenaries. On his return to Pontus with a force 

130 Bryennius, 73—74. 

131 Ibid., 77. Attaliates, 196. 

132 Attaliates, 188, igo. 

133 Bryennius, 77-80. Attaliates, 189. 

134 Bryennius, 81-83. 

136 Ibid., 81-82. Attaliates, 190-192. 
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of 6,000 Alans, Nicephorus was unable to pay their salaries and con¬ 
sequently most of the Alans simply abandoned him and returned to their 
homes. Roussel easily defeated and dispersed those few who remained. 
The desperation of the government in this situation is reflected in the 
final victory that it achieved over Roussel (1074). In a last attempt the 
government dispatched the future emperor Alexius Comnenus to Amaseia 
to cope with the rebel, and he arrived there without soldiers or money! 
Thanks to his cunning, energy, and above all to Turkish aid, he succeeded 
in purchasing his enemy from the Turks by bribing the latter to betray 
Roussel. Though Alexius once more brought the cities under imperial 
control, he had succeeded only because he had appealed to a Turkish 
emir in the area, in this case a certain Tutuch. 136 

The rebellion of Roussel illustrates how unreliable an army based so 
largely on mercenary loyalty could be. Because of its own military 
weakness, the government had to rely first on Alan soldiers, and finally 
upon the Turks. But both government and rebel did not hesitate to court 
the Turkish emirs, thus encouraging them, revealing the weaknesses of 
Constantinople, and accelerating the Turkish penetration of Anatolia 
and the ravaging of the towns. Bryennius states that of all the upheavals, 
rebellions, and revolutions that took place in Anatolia after the removal of 
the emperor Romanus IV, that of Roussel was the cause of the greatest 
of all evils to the empire. 137 Bryennius has probably exaggerated very 
little if at all in his evaluation of the significance of this event. It resulted 
in the calling in of large Turkish forces as far as Bithynia, and when 
Alexius returned from Amaseia with his captive Roussel, he was forced to 
take ship at Heracleia in order to reach the capital, for the roads were 
swarming with Turks. 138 

Less spectacular, but with a more durable effect, were the separatist 
movements of the Armenian princes in the regions of Mesopotamia, the 
Taurus, and Cilicia. 139 The violent hatred of the Armenians for the 
Greeks, so vividly revealed in the vitriolic pages of Matthew of Edessa, 
found its satisfaction in the years immediately following Manzikert. 
The numerous Armenian chiefs and adventurers, taking advantage of the 
collapse of Byzantine authority (in which collapse they had already 
played an important role), 140 began to assert themselves as independent 
political factors. They were aided by the mountainous topography of 

133 Bryennius, 83-90. Attaliates, 199-206. 

137 Bryennius, gg. ""Ocra pev oOv ^WE^p Korra ttiv «o petc ttiv tou AioyEvous tou 
pacnAscos KaScapEcnv, Kai ocrai Tapayai Kai ccTroaracnai Kai crraoEij avf|(p 0 r|crav ts 
K ai aO 0 is ectPect 0 t]ctocv, Kai a>s r) peyiaTri uacrcov TUpavvis, 99 pi 813 tou OupatAiou, eis 
p£ya apQeiaa Kai psyicrrGov kcckcov a hr a tt] 'Pcopaicov yEvopsvri . . .” 

138 Ibid., 93-95. 

138 For general remarks see J. Laurent, Byzance etles Turcs, pp. 81-89; S. Der Nersessian, 
“The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia,” in A History of the Crusades , II (Philadelphia, 1962), 
631-634. 

140 Cecamenus, p. 18. Cedrenus, II, 571. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs, p. 74. 
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southeastern Anatolia and also by the presence there of a large Armenian 
population. The ethnic character of these regions had begun to change 
with the Byzantine reconquest of the tenth century when Armenians 
colonized Cilicia. This settlement was further reinforced by the trans¬ 
planting of the Armenians in the eleventh century, and finally by the 
flight of Armenians to Cilicia for security from the Turkish raids. 
In Cappadocia, Adorn and Abucahl of Vaspuracan, and Kakig of Ani 
were now free of all Byzantine authority. Kakig carried on open warfare 
against the Greek inhabitants of Cappadocia, killing the Greek metro¬ 
politan of Caesareia, pillaging his rich estates, ordering his soldiers to 
violate the wives of the Greek aristocracy, and as a result eventually 
found his death at the hands of the Greek landed magnates. 141 

Independent Armenian princes were to be found in Tarsus, Lampron, 
Mudaresun, Andrioun, and elsewhere. It was a Byzantine official, 
however, Armenian by birth and Greek in religious affiliation, who 
coalesced these centrifugal forces to found an extensive state in the 
Taurus, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia. Philaretus Brachamius had held 
important office under Romanus IV, but in the chaos following Manzikert 
he set out to make himself independent in the Taurus mountains. 142 
Refusing to recognize the authority of Michael VII, he began to take over 
many of the Byzantine cities and fortresses that had been isolated and cut 
off from the capital as a result of the Turkish invasions. 143 The basis of 
his army was a body of 8,000 Franks and various Armenians and Turks who 
served under him. 144 His primary motive was to establish a state at any 
cost and in this he did not hesitate to call in the aid of the Turkish emirs 
against recalcitrant Armenian princes 145 or even to apostatize to Islam. 146 
In spite of the fact that both the Armenians and Greeks hated Philaretus 
violently, 147 he succeeded in establishing himself for a number of years in 
these strategic regions of Anatolia. His domains eventually came to 
include the regions between Romanopolis, Kharpert, and Melitene in 
Mesopotamia on the north; Mopsuestia, Anazarba, and Tarsus in Cilicia 
on the south; and Antioch in the east. Shortly after his capture of Antioch, 
Botaniates concluded a treaty with Philaretus by which the latter 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Constantinople, but in return he was 
officially given charge of the remnants of Byzantine forces in the southeast 
and received the title of couropalates. This was in fact to recognize his 

111 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 152-154, 183. Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs , p. 78, who gives 
good reasons for dating these events after 1071. 

142 On his career, Laurent, Byzance et les Turcs , pp. 81-89. Laurent, “Byzance et Antioche 
sous le curopalate Philarete,” Revue des Etudes Armeniennes, IX (1929), 61-68; “Des Grecs 
aux Croises,” Byzantion, I (1924), 367-449. 

143 Attaliates, 301, "kcci ttoVis pacnXiKas els eccutov oikeioupevos, Kal e!s pfjKOs 
E^aipcov tt|v iSiav kqtoktti o 1 v. 3 ’ 

144 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 173-174. 

145 Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

146 Ibid., p. 196. Bar Hebraeus, I, 231. 

147 Matthew of Edessa, p. 173. Attaliates, 301. 
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actual independence and to treat him much in the same manner as 
Byzantium had treated the sovereigns of Armenia and Georgia. He was 
independent and did as he pleased. 148 The Normans of Roussel had not 
succeeded in founding a state because they were small in number, but 
Philaretus and the Armenian princes had at the basis of their political 
separatism a whole nation, securely ensconced in the rocky heights of the 
Taurus. Thus the Armenians consummated the disruption of Byzantine 
authority in southeastern Asia Minor. 

The Turks do not seem to have taken immediate advantage of Manzikert 
to occupy Asia Minor or to raid on any extensive scale. That this was so is 
clearly indicated by the course of events during the civil war between 
the Ducas’ and Romanus IV. In the accounts of contemporaries, 
especially in that of Attaliates (who was in Anatolia at the time), Byzan¬ 
tine authority was still recognized in Trebizond, Manzikert, Erzerum, 
Iberia, Coloneia, Amaseia, Melissopetrium, Doceia, Tyropaeum, Podan- 
tus, the Taurus, Cilicia, Adana, and Cotyaeum. This geographical range 
is considerable, stretching from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and 
from Armenia to Bithynia. 149 But it was to be the last time that Byzantine 
armies and officials would be able to cross the Taurus passes, collect 
soldiers in Iberia and Cappadocia, and march all the way from Cilicia 
to Cotyaeum in the west unhindered and unaccompanied by Turkmens. 

Following the defeat of Romanus and as a result of the voiding of the 
treaty between the emperor and the sultan, Alp Arslan took the 
opportunity to send the tribes into Asia Minor on a major scale and even¬ 
tually to occupy the towns and cities. Henceforth, the Turkmens were to 
carry their raids into almost every corner of the vast peninsula. 150 The 
last attempt to halt their Anatolian inroads by meeting them in the east 
came early in the reign of the feeble Michael VII, when Isaac Comnenus 
was sent to Caesareia to halt the sacking of the towns and villages in 
Cappadocia. With the defection of Roussel and the Normans, Isaac was 
defeated and captured by the Turks near Caesareia. The victors followed 
up their success by scattering out to plunder; Alexius barely escaped 
capture at their hands while fleeing via Mt. Didymon toward the town of 
Gabadonia in Cappadocia. 151 Alexius, wishing to ransom his brother, 
made his way to Constantinople, picked up the ransom money, and 
returned to Ankara. Upon his return to Ankara in late evening he found 
the gates locked, for the Turks, who had defeated and captured his 

148 Attaliates, 301. 

148 Ibid., 166-177. Bryennius, 46-50. Bar Hebraeus, I, 223, adds Melitene, and Matthew 
of Edessa, p. 170, adds Sebasteia. 

150 Attaliates, 183, "... 0 Ef|AaT 6 s T15 opyf) Tijv ecootv K0CTEAa[3ev.” All the themes 
suffered, “Beivoos KorrEAupaivovro Kai KOTr|Ki(ov toujtoc tocR owexectiv ErriSpopals.” 
Bryennius, 57, "... tt|V tcbav ttSctocv eBi^oOvto koc! eAt|i£ovto.” Matthew of Edessa, 
p. 170. Alp Arslan, upon hearing of Romanus’ blinding, directed his troops to take the 
land of the Greeks and to shed the blood of the Christians. See n. 119 above. 

151 Bryennius, 62-63. 
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brother Isaac, were encamped nearby watching the city closely. Soon 
afterward this particular band left Asia Minor, but by now other Turks 
had come in, for the defeat of Isaac left the borders defenseless, and they 
began to take control of many of the key arterial routes stretching across 
Anatolia. 152 Thus when Isaac and Alexius set out from Ankara for 
Constantinople via the highway leading through Nicomedia, they were 
surprised on the road by 200 Turks at Decte. 153 This occupation of the 
roads and passes by the Turks, deep in Anatolia, was characteristic of the 
first phase of their occupation of the peninsula after Manzikert. Cities 
such as Ankara and Gabadonia had been bypassed, protected as they were 
by walls. In this manner many of the towns in this early period remained 
in Byzantine hands, but they suffered isolation as the Turks swarmed 
about them occupying the countryside, cutting them off from one 
another and from Constantinople and its representatives. 

The events of Roussel’s revolt brought the Turks into the northern 
regions of Armeniacon and Pontus as well as into Bithynia. Because of 
Roussel’s victory over the Caesar and his appearance at Chrysopolis, 
Michael secured the aid of a large Turkish army under Artuk who 
happened to be raiding the eastern regions at the time. This army 154 
surprised Roussel at Metabole, defeated and captured him, and after 
receiving ransom money returned to eastern Anatolia. But it would seem 
that many of these Turks remained behind to raid and that others had 
occupied various regions which the sources do not mention. Attaliates 
relates that the “Turks had scattered out into all the Rhomaic themes.” 155 
When Roussel returned to the Armeniac theme he found it full of Turks 
and proceeded to remove them. 156 Michael VII called in another Turkish 
army under the chieftain Tutuch 157 and Roussel’s rebellion was ended. 
The cities of Pontus were brought under Byzantine authority again. 158 
Though these towns were once more under Greek control, the countryside 
and the roads were no longer safe. The degree to which the l urks had 
penetrated can be ascertained from the narrative of Alexius’ experiences 
when he returned from Amaseia to Constantinople with his prisoner 
Roussel. En route he stopped at Castamon to see his ancestral estates, 


152 Attaliates, 184, “oi Se ToupKoi ttiv ISiav ektote xaTETpeyov aSscos.” 

163 Bryennius, 66. 

154 Attaliates, 190. "... eISs to crficpos xcov ToupKcov &tteipott/\t|6es kcc! OccAckjotis 
ootAetov/ iiiiioO|i£voy Kvporra. fiaav yap urrep t&s ekotov yWaSas ol pap| 3 apoi.” 
Bryennius, 81, "... pera TtAdaTry on Suvapecos . . .” A. Sevim, “Artuklularin soyu 
ve Artuk Bey’in siyasi faaliyetleri,” Belleten, XXVI (1962), 121-146: “Artukoglu 
Sokmen’in siyasi faaliyetleri,” Belleten, pp. 501-520; “Artukoglu Ilghazi,’ 'Belleten, pp. 
649-691. See below, n. 189. 

155 Attaliates, 198. See the remarks of Melikoff, Danishmendname, I, 123-126. Anna 
Comnena, I, 10, remarks, “ tuv 8e 615 to kcctottiv OrrayOevTCov coarrep tpappou ttoScov 
uuoairacrOeicrris.” 
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only to find them deserted, and he barely escaped capture at the hands of 
the Turks pillaging the area. On arriving at the Black Sea port of Heracleia 
the Turks attacked him once again. Consequently Alexius wished to stay 
in Heracleia and organize a defense against these raiders, but an imperial 
ship arrived ordering him to proceed to Constantinople by sea as the 
Anatolian roads to the west were infested with Turks. 159 

In this disastrous reign of Michael VII, Chrysopolis, across the straits 
from the imperial capital, became a lair of Turkish raiders. 160 The 
Turkmens had reached the sea in the west and north as well in the reign 
of Michael VII. By 1076 they had spread their ravages to the Aegean 
around Latrus, 161 and Trebizond was temporarily captured by the Turks 
sometime between 1071 and 1075. 162 Thus they spread out into the farther¬ 
most reaches of Asia Minor in the reign of Michael VII but without 
taking, apparently, many of the urban centers. 163 The actual seizure of 
the towns of central and western Asia Minor became critical in the very 
last years of Michael VII and during the short reign of Nicephorus III 
Botaniates. 164 When Botaniates revolted with the magnates of the Anatol- 
icon, Asia Minor was going up in flames, and the Turks were every¬ 
where. 165 Botaniates managed to reach the military station of Cotyaeum 
with no more than 300 troops, 166 but any further progress toward Xicaea 
and Constantinople seemed hopeless, as the Turks had flocked into these 
regions in considerable numbers. 167 Thus the rebel was forced to avoid 
the regular road and to travel by night in order to avoid contact with the 


158 Bryennius, 92-95. 

160 Attaliates, 267. “ ypovos yctp TrapEAr)Au6eu ixavos cap 3 otou ‘Pcopaious oux i ayev 
6 tottos exeivos Etr^avivTas to auvoAov. Tobpxcov yap Eiri tcov ppEpcov toO MiyotriA 
lyivETO KaTaycoyiov . . .” 

161 Miklosich et Miiller, VI, 18-19. 

182 Anna Comnena, II, 65-66. 

163 Michael the Syrian, III, 172, records that during the reign of Michael VII the Greek 
cities and forts lived in fear and terror. The Arabs succeeded in retaking Menbij from the 
Greeks only in 1075. Bar Hebraeus, I, 225. 

164 St. Christodoulos (Miklosich et Muller, VI, 19), relates that the “evil” reached its 
height in 1076 and following years. “oTrpvfxa EXOpu<pcb 0 T] to xaxov xai TravTcryou 
ETTETdaSri toc 0 f|paTpa tcov kyQpwv.” Attaliates 211, records after the revolt of Xestor, 
“ ’EtteI 5 s xai tt]v scoav o! ekeicte xaTavaAicrxovTES fjaav ( 3 ap( 3 apoi xai Trop 0 oOvrEs xai 
KarapdAAovTES.” E. L. Vranouse, Toe aytoypaqnxd XEipEva tou ocriou XpicnoSouAou, 
ISpuToO Tps ev flaTpco povrjs. OiAoAoyucri TrapaSoai; xai Icrropixai pap-rupiai (Athens, 
1966). 

163 Attaliates, 213-214. " xal Tracrav Tpv Ecoav TroAEpiois avaOTcrrov . . . xai t% 
Toupxcov ETt ^eouctt|s ETrKpopas, xai ttoAepcov TravTax 60 £v dvapprrn^opEvcov acpoSpws.” 

166 The last recorded levies of troops from the eastern themes were those in the ill-fated 
army of the Caesar John Ducas. The ease with which Roussel defeated them shows that 
already these corps had all but disappeared. The troops who finally joined Botaniates in 
Nicaea were all mercenaries. It was in the reign of Michael VII that the Immortals and 
Chomatenoi were formed in a desperate makeshift effort to compensate for the lost 
Anatolian levies. H. Gregoire, “De Marsile a Anderna, ou l’lslam et Byzance dans 
l’epopee fran$aise,” in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati (Vatican, 1956), III, 451-452. 
Skabalanovic, Gosudarstvo, pp. 327-328. 

167 Attaliates, 269, "... tcov Toupxcov Tpv cctto 0 aAaaar|s pexP 1 Nixaias vepo- 
pEVCov mpixcopov.” Attaliates, 272, " ... 01 tov ev pectco y&pov dyEApSov TtEpiETpEXOV.” 
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Turks of Sulayman and Mansur. 168 In spite of these precautions the 
Turks caught Botaniates before he could reach Nicaea, but fortunately 
he was able to outbid Michael VII for Turkish services, and it was only 
then that the passageway to Constantinople was opened. 169 Having 
occupied much of the rural area of northwestern Asia Minor, Sulayman’s 
Turks apparently had their first major introduction into the urban 
centers as garrisons of Botaniates. Of the towns that Botaniates so garri¬ 
soned were Pylae, Praenetus, Nicomedia, Ruphinianae, Cyzicus, Nicaea, 
Chalcedon, and Chrysopolis. 170 But if the Turks were not definitively 
introduced into all these towns at this time, certainly the reign of the new 
emperor was the decisive step in their occupation. The rule of Nicephorus 
Botaniates spelled the end of Byzantine Asia Minor as the future major 
recruiting ground for the armies and as the principal source of tax 
revenues; in fact, by the end of his reign Asia Minor was with a few 
exceptions in foreign hands. 171 

By 1079 the Turks had reached Melanoudium on the western coast, 
and the fall of Strobilus was imminent, 172 most of Ionia having been 
occupied. 173 The revolt of Nicephorus Melissenus finally delivered more 
of the central and western Anatolian towns to Turkish hands. The rebel 
summoned the Turkish armies and their leaders, who by now were well 
versed in the intricacies of Byzantine civil strife, and with their support 
acquired the submission of the cities. He left the Turks as his represent¬ 
atives to garrison these towns so that with the failure of his revolt, many 
of the towns of Asia, Phrygia, and Galatia were in the hands of the 
Turks. 174 


168 Bryennius, 119. Attaliates, 239-240. 

169 Attaliates, 240. After the agreement with Botaniates, Sulayman’s Turks permitted 
all those coming from Constantinople, in order to join Botaniates, to pass through 
Bithynia. 

170 Ibid., 266, 268. 

171 Anna Comnena, I, 18. " Els yctp to pepoj toOto p pacnAsla' Pco paioo v Ei; TOuayaTO v 
eAt|Au9ei. to te yap Ecoa twv crrpaTEvpdTwv aAAo aAAaxou SiEaxESacrro twv Toupxwv 
uqtatrAcoSEVTcnv xai TravTa ayeSov trEpiayouvrcov, oaa Eu^eivov ttovtov lari psTa^u 
xai 'EAAtiottovtou xai Aiyaiou te xai lEupiaxou TreAdyou; (xai) Zccpov te xai tcov 
aAAwv xai pdAtora otroaoi FlapcpuAiav te xai KiAtxa; TTapa|iei( 3 ovTE; si; to TtiAayos 
EXTT11TTOUCTI TO AiyUTTTlOV.” Bryennius, 129, “ TpS yap TCOV XPP paTCOV ETTEiapofis TCOV 
cctto Tfjs ’Aaias xopTiyoun^wv T0 *S TapEtois artoipuyoucrris ix toO Trj; ’Aulas anacrr|s 
xaraxupiEuaai tous Toupxou^.” 

172 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 62, 119-120. According to the anonymous Selcukname of 
the late thirteenth century, Anadolu Selcuklulari Devleti Tarihi, III, Histone des Seljoukides 
d'Asie Mineure par un anonyme, Turkish trans. by F. N. Uzluk (Ankara, 1952), p. 23, 
Sulayman took Iconium from the Byzantine commanders Marta and Kusta, and the 
neighboring fortress of Kavala from Romanus Macri. Thus he took the regions from 
Iconium to Nicaea. See Cahen, “Seljukides de Rum, Byzantins et Francs d’apres le 
Seljukname anonyme,” A.I.P.H.O.S., XI (1951), 97-98. 

173 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 61. 

174 Bryennius, 158. “6 8e xai axcov tois Toupxots evex e 'P'£ ev > “S cruppfjvai 81a 
Ppaysos xatpoO, xccx tovtou tou Tpoirov Ttacrcov twv trepi Tpv ’Aaiav te xai (Dpuyiav 
xai Tqv faAaTiav ttoAewv xaraxupiEOaai tou; Toupxou;.” 
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Byzantine Counterattack {1081-1142) 

Alexius Comnenus ascended the throne at a time (1081) when it seemed 
that the whole of Byzantine Anatolia was lost forever, 175 though in actuality 
the Turkish conquest seems to have bypassed a number of points. There 
were still Byzantine officials in Heracleia on the Black Sea, in parts of 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, in Choma, Trebizond, and in other 
unspecified 176 regions. There were also the Armenians in the region of the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus who, though actually independent, often posed 
as officials of the emperor. If to contemporaries the situation appeared 
completely hopeless in the beginning of Alexius’ reign, nevertheless the 
appearance of Alexius marks an important turning point in Byzantine 
Anatolian affairs. Things would improve, but they would do so only after 
further vicissitudes. The major problem on the emperor’s hands in the 
earlier years was in the west, where the ambitious Norman adventurer 
Robert Guiscard was planning the conquest of Constantinople. There 
were, in addition, the raids of the Patzinaks in the Balkans. Because of 
the Norman threat, Alexius was forced to summon the Byzantine military 
forces from the regions of Heracleia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Choma, 
and from other regions in the east still in the possession of the Greeks, 
an act that enabled the Turks to advance in these areas. Closer to the 
capital in the regions of Bithynia and Thynia, where Alexius had been 
carrying on a limited war with Sulayman of Nicaea in an effort to remove 
the Turks from the environs of Nicomedia, he was forced to conclude a 
treaty setting the boundary at the Dracon River. 177 But as Byzantium was 
in no position to enforce the treaty, the Turks violated it, pushing their 
incursions to the Propontis and Bosphorus. 178 In northern Anatolia the 
emir Karatekin took the city of Sinope and the neighboring towns. 179 A 
few years later, Anna Comnena remarks with some exaggeration, that 
the boundaries of the empire in the east and west were Adrianople and the 
Bosphorus respectively. 180 In 1085 Sulayman captured the important 
eastern city of Antioch. 

But in that year two important events occurred which enabled Alexius 


175 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 183. " "Ore tt]v ( 3 aaiAdccv twv ‘Pcopalcov TrapiAa( 3 EV, 
EOpe to ToupKous ous Kal TTepcras KaAoupEV, nacrav Tpv vip’ Ico ycopav KaraSpaiJiovTES 
Kcd KOTcrrp£X ov T£s Kcd tcov ueyicTTwy 8e ’AvoctoAikcov ttoAecov KaTE^ouaid^ovras . . .” 
Matthew of Edessa, p. 181. For general considerations of his situation at 
this time, M. Beck, “Alexios Komnenos zwischen Normanner und Tiirken,” Akten des 
XI Internationalen Byzantinistenkongresses igj 8 (Munich, i960), pp. 43-47. 

1,6 Anna Comnena, I, 131. When Alexius mustered the armies against Guiscard he 
summoned all the TOTrapyoi of Anatolia, “ ottoctoi ppoupicc te Kai ttoAei; kcctexovtes 
yEvvaicos toTj ToupKOis avTiKccQlcTavTO . . . tov AiapaTrivov TOTTOTr|pr|Tf|v 
TTjviKauTa tt)5 kcctcc TTovtov 'HpaxAElas xal ITapAayovias xPBhord £°VTa Ka ‘ T ° v 
BoupT^pv TOTtapxpv ovTa KaTTitaSoKias xal XobpaTos Kal tou; Aoittous AoyaSas . . .” 

177 Anna Comnena, I, 136-138. Dolger, Regesten, no. 1065. Vismara, Bisanzio, p. 47. 

178 Anna Comnena, II, 63. 

179 Ibid., 64. 

180 Ibid., 73. 
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to begin a limited offensive in northwest Asia Minor to push back the 
Turks from the Propontis and Bosphorus where they threatened the very 
life of the empire itself. In 1085 Guiscard died, relieving Alexius of any 
immediate pressure in the west. The same year marked the death of 
Sulayman in his eastern campaigns which permitted the emirs, whom he 
had left in charge of his domains, to establish themselves as independent 
chieftains. Indeed the death of Sulayman seems to mark a proliferation 
of these independent emirs in Anatolia, especially in the westernmost 
regions. 181 Abu’l-Kasim declared himself sultan in Nicaea; his brother 
was in control of Cappadocia; 182 consequently, it is possible that the 
sultanate of Nicaea retained some sort of general control over the regions 
stretching from Nicaea to Konya and eastward to Cappadocia. But on the 
western littoral a large number of emirs emerged, the most important of 
whom was Tzachas (assisted by his brother Galavatzes-Yalavach), who 
established a maritime principality that at its height came to include 
Smyrna, Clazomenae, Phocaea, Samos, Mitylene, and Chios, and whose 
ambitions included the conquest of Constantinople. 183 The emirs Tan- 
gripermes and Merak ruled Ephesus and the neighboring towns, 184 while 
to the north along the Propontis coast were Elchanes (at Apollonias and 
Cyzicus), Scaliarius and others. 185 The other major Turkish political 
force in Anatolia, aside from the sultanate of Nicaea, was the dynasty 
of the Danishmendids. Malik Danishmend, as the leader of the Holy War 
in northern Anatolia, succeeded in carving out a domain that threatened 
to eclipse the house of Kutlumush. It came to include Sivas, regions of the 
Kizil Irmak, Yeshil Irmak and Kelkit Su, Amasya, Comana, Tokat, 
Niksar, Chankiri, Ankara, and Malatya. 186 Farther to the west, Karatekin 
conquered and held for a brief period Sinope and the neighboring towns, 
but by 1085 these were restored to the Byzantine emperor. 187 The regions 
of Armenia, more accessible to the armies of Malik Shah, were governed 


181 The list of principalities in the list of Yinanc, Fethi, pp. 132-134 is not to be accepted 
without reservations, as a number of these emirates had nothing more than an ephemeral 
existence. 

183 Anna Comnena, II, 67. By the time of the Crusades, Cappadocia was under Hasan. 
Anna Comnena, III, 144. 

183 Zonaras, III, 736-737. Anna Comnena, II, 110-115, 158-161. For a detailed 
account of his interesting career, F. Chalandon, Essai sur le regne d’Alexis l er Comnene 
(1081-1118) (Paris, 1900), 125-127, 147, 195-196 (hereafter cited as Chalandon, I). 
A. Kurat, Caka ortazamanda Izmir ve yakinindaki adalarln Turk hakimi (Istanbul, 1936). 
It is quite possible that the Tzachas mentioned in the Danishmendname refers to this 
particular chieftain, Danishmendname Melikoff, I, 73. 

184 Anna Comnena, III, 23, 26. 

185 Ibid., II, 79-81. 

186 The most recent discussion of the complex history of the founder of the Danish- 
mendid dynasty and a complete bibliography are in WLelikoff-Danishmendname, I, passim. 
But as to Malik’s ethnic origin the report by Matthew of Edessa, p. 256, that he was an 
Armenian (an opinion shared by Yinanc, Fethi, p. 101), though plausible is improbable. 
Melikoff, “Danishmend,” EI 2 . 

187 Anna Comnena, II, 64-66. Karatekin was directly obedient to Malik Shah, in 
contrast to many of the other emirs. 
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by one of his officials, the emir Ismail. 188 A certain Baldukh established 
himself as emir of Samosata; 189 Alp Ilek temporarily occupied Edessa; 190 
Sukman the son of Artuk also appeared in the regions of Edessa; 191 and 
Balas ruled Suruj in the same general area. 192 Other emirs directly under 
the authority of the sultans in Persia frequently made their appearance in 
Anatolia in an effort to bring the recalcitrant emirs under control of the 
great sultans. 193 

For the next decade, up until the appearance of the Crusaders, Alexius 
was able to make slow but definite progress in Anatolia. Soon after the death 
of Sulayman, the emperor recovered Sinope and the neighboring coastal 
regions by bribing an official of the sultan. 194 Nearer to home he destroyed 
(1092) the naval arsenal that the Turks were using at Cius, 195 built 
Cibotus to command the regions of the Gulf of Nicomedia, 196 and retook 
the important regions of Cyzicus, Poimamenum, and Apollonias. 197 
Farther to the south Byzantine naval forces began to reduce the powerful 
Tzachas. 198 Now free of the Normans and setting one Turkish emir 
against another, Alexius was preparing to deal with the Turkish problem 
in a more decisive manner when news arrived that Latin armies were 
setting out for the East. 199 In a sense, the timing of the Crusades fitted 
the Turkish plans of Alexius, for if the Latin troops could be controlled, 
they could be harnessed to his plans to reconquer the eastern provinces. 
It was the knights of the First Crusade who dealt the Seljuks of Anatolia 
their first major setback and enabled Alexius to reconquer western Ana¬ 
tolia and reintegrate it into the empire. In 1097 the Turks were defeated 
across the length of Anatolia, being forced to retire from Nicaea, Dory- 
laeum, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Heracleia, the regions of Caesareia, 
Plastentza (Comana), Marash, Tarsus, Adana, and Mopsuestia 
(Mamistra). 200 The Crusade of 1101 brought the Byzantines into 

las Matthew of Edessa, p. 204. He is probably not to be confused with Ismail, brother 
of Malik Shah, who was active in the regions of Paipert. Anna Comnena, III, 29-30. 

189 Matthew of Edessa, p. 210. 

190 Ibid., p. qi 1. 

191 Ibid., p. 210. 

i»2 William of Tyre, IV, 6. He was an Ortokid. Cahen, “Balas,” EI 2 , and “Artukids,” 
EI 2 . 

193 Such were Monolycus, Kontogmen, Mahmud, and Buzan. Anna Comnena, III, 166. 
Matthew of Edessa, pp. 198, 203. 

194 Anna Comnena, II, 65-66. Gabras had recovered Trebizond earlier. 

195 Ibid., 69. 

186 Ibid., 71. He builds the fortress called Iron. Anna Comnena, II, 205. H. Glykatzi- 
Ahrweiler, “Les fortresses construites en Asie Mineure face a l’invasion seldjoukide,” 
Akten des XI Internationalen Byzantinisten-kongresses Miinchen 1958 (Munich, i960), pp. 
182-185. 

197 Anna Comnena, II, 80. 

498 Ibid., 158-161. 

199 Ibid., 205. 

900 For the details, H. Hagenmeyer, “Chronologie de la premiere Croisade (1094- 
1100),” R.O.L., VI (1898), 285-293, 495-510. Runciman, “The First Crusade: Con¬ 
stantinople to Antioch,” in A History of the Crusades, ed. K. Setton (Philadelphia, 1955), 
pp. 280-304. Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, ed. and trans. L. Brehier (Paris, 
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possession once more of the important city of Ankara and a portion of the 
Anatolian plateau in the north. 201 In the more easterly regions of the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus, the appearance of the Crusaders resulted in a 
further weakening of Turkish power, but in these areas this worked less 
to the advantage of the Byzantines than to the benefit of the Armenians 
and Latins. Taking advantage of the expulsion of the Turks from north¬ 
west Anatolia, Alexius sent joint naval and land forces to liberate the 
western coast. Smyrna surrendered without resistance, following which 
the Byzantines reoccupied Ephesus. The Byzantine forces pushed into the 
adjacent hinterland and onto the western edge of the plateau, driving the 
Turks from Sardes, Philadelpheia, Laodiceia, Lampe, and Polybotus. 
Thus when Alexius set out in June of iog8 to join the Crusaders at 
Antioch, he was able to advance as far as Philomelium with relative ease. 202 
In the years that followed, Byzantine land and naval expeditions even¬ 
tually reclaimed the southern Anatolian coastline from Turks and 
Crusaders, the defeat of Bohemund in Europe constituting the critical 
event in this phase of the Byzantine reconquest. In the treaty of 1108, 
Alexius received the theme of Podandus, Tarsus, Adana, Mopsuestia 
(Mamistra), Anazarba, and all cities between the Cydnus and the Hermon 
rivers. 203 By the end of his reign, Alexius had been able to make serious 
progress in his efforts to reassert Byzantine authority in Asia Minor. The 
Anatolian provinces of the empire in 1118 included the province of 
Trebizond, all the land to the west of a line passing through Sinope, 
Gangra, Ankara, Amorium, Philomelium, and the whole of the southern 
coastline up to the duchy of Antioch. 204 

It is apparent that after a half century of uninterrupted warfare and 
disruption, the Turks had not succeeded in conquering the whole of the 
Anatolian peninsula. Rather they had secured the major portion of the 
central plateau and the eastern provinces leading into the regions of 
Adharbaydjan and the Euphrates. The Byzantine reconquest had succeeded 
in removing the Turks from all coastal regions and from the critical 
western edge of the plateau itself. This half century had, however, seen 
a warfare whose intensity had never been previously recorded in the annals 
of the peninsula. The Turkish invasions had brought an end to unified 
political control, and therefore an end to relatively stable political 
conditions, in Anatolia. These invasions resulted in the proliferation of 
independent political authorities on the Anatolian soil, a factor of prime 

1924), pp. 37-65 (hereafter cited as Gesta Francorum) . Anna Comnena, III, 8-19. Matthew 
of Edessa, pp. 214-215. See also the commentary of H. Hagenmeyer, Anonymi gesta 
Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum (Heidleberg, 1890), pp. 179-238. 

201 J. L. Cate, “The Crusade of 1101,” A History of the Crusades, pp. 354-355. Anna 
Comnena, III, 36. 

202 Anna Comnena, III, 23-29. Chalandon, I, 195-198. Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” p. 5, 
proposes the date 1093-94 for the Byzantine reconquest of Smyrna. 

203 Anna Comnena, III, 134. Chalandon, I, 248. 

204 Chalandon, I, 271. 
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importance in the Turkification and Islamization of Anatolia, as we shall 
see in the next chapter. 

The events of the next century were instrumental in determining the 
collapse of Byzantium in the greater part of Asia Minor and in eroding 
the political basis of Hellenism in large parts of the peninsula, for in the 
twelfth century parts of Anatolia continued to be the chaotic scene of 
unabating and often savage warfare. In the west on the mountainous 
edge of the Anatolian plateau, the Byzantines, Seljuks, and Turkmens 
waged a relentless and harsh struggle along a line stretching from the 
Sangarius and Dorylaeum to Cotyaeum, Choma, Philomelium, Sozopolis, 
and Laodiceia to Attaleia. In a conflict that observed no hard and fixed 
boundaries, the Greeks raided as far as Iconium, the Turks and Turkmens 
as far as the Aegean coast. In northern Asia Minor the Greeks, Turkmens, 
Seljuks, and Danishmendids fought along a similarly fluid border, a 
border that pivoted about the towns of Claudiopolis, Dadybra, Castamon, 
Gangra, Paura, Amaseia, Comana, and Oenoe. In eastern Anatolia 
(a region that though outside of the Greek portion of the peninsula, 
nevertheless would be the scene of events affecting the Byzantine position), 
Georgians, Saltukids of Erzerum, Menguchekids of Erzindjan-Coloneia- 
Tephrice, Artukids, Danishmendids, Shaddadids, Zangids, Crusaders, 
Ayyubids, Turkmens, Armenians, and Byzantines insured the same 
conditions—that the region would be one of considerable turmoil, 
upheaval, and desolation. In southern Anatolia, Greeks, Armenians, 
Turkmens, Latins, Kurds, and Arabs made their military appearances 
with hypnotizing monotony. 205 

Such unsettled conditions encouraged intense dynastic and civil strife 
inasmuch as any potential rebel could usually rely upon support from 
one or more of the Anatolian states. Rebellion and dynastic strife plagued 
Greeks, Armenians, and Turks alike. Byzantine princes, Seljuk sultans, 
Danishmendids, and Armenians became familiar sights at the various 
Anatolian courts where they passed their time in plotting the overthrow 
of their kinsmen with the aid of the forces of the enemy. 

This proliferation of independent political authority and of dynastic 

205 The complicated history of Anatolia in this critical period has not as yet been 
written. The major outlines, however, have been established. Chalandon, Les Gomnines , 
II. M. Bachmann, Die Rede des Johannes Syropoulos an dem Kaiser Isaak II Angelas {1185-95) 
(Munich, 1935), pp. 55-64. F. Cognasso, “Un imperatore bizantino della decadenza: 
Isaaco II Angelo,” Bessarione XIX (1915), 250-253. P. Wittek, “Deux chapitres de 
l’histoire des Turcs de Rum,” Byzantion, XI (1936), 285-319; “Le sultanat de Roum,” 
A.I.P.H.O.S., VI, 688-703. Cahen, “The Turks in Iran and Anatolia before the Mongol 
Invasions,” A History of the Crusades (Philadelphia, 1962) II, 661-692; “Selgukides Turco¬ 
mans et Allemands au temps de la troiesime croisade,” W.Z.K.M., LVI (i960), 21-31; 
“Le Diyar Bakar au temps des premiers Urtukids,” J.A., CCXXVII (1935), 219-272; 
“Artukids,” EI a . Sumer, “Menguciikler,” IA. Melikoff, “Danishmendids,” EI a . Der 
Nersessian, “Cilician Armenia.” R. M. Bartikian, “K istorii vzaimootnoshenii mezhdu 
Vizantiei i kilikiiskim armianskim gosudarstvom v kontse XII v.,” V. V. , XVII (i960), 
52-56. A. Heisenberg, “Zu den armenisch-byzantinisch Bez'iehungen am Anfang des 3. 
Jahrhunderts, Sitz- der bay. Akad. der Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. (1929), VI. 
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strife at first favored the Byzantine designs to push forward the reconquest 
of Anatolia, enabling the emperors to exploit the rivalry of the sons of 
sultan Mas‘ud and the struggle between Danishmendids and Seljuks. 
John Comnenus (1118-43), because of the relative weakness of the sultan 
of Iconium, was free to concentrate his efforts on the Danishmendids in 
the north and against the Cilician Armenians in the south. In 1119, 
1120-21, and again in 1124 he undertook operations in western Asia 
Minor against the Turkmens, who, in violating the treaty between 
Alexius I and the Turks, had occupied Laodiceia, Sozopolis, Hieracory- 
phites, and other regions in the vicinity of Attaleia. He was successful in 
driving the Turkmens from these towns and enrolled a number of them 
in his own armies. 206 But his most important compaigns were those 
waged against the Danishmendids in the north at a time when relations 
between the Danishmendids and the sultan of Konya were inimical. A 
series of campaigns between 1130 and 1135 enabled John II to recover 
Gangra, Castamon, and a number of other towns and to subjugate various 
emirs. 207 During the years 1137 and 1138 he was busy restoring order in 
Cilicia where the Armenian Leo had taken many of the cities from the 
hands of the Greeks. Here he accomplished his goal with comparative 
ease as Mopsuestia, Tarsus, Adana, and Anazarba again recognized 
Byzantine authority. 208 By the time of his expedition against Neocaesareia 
in 1139-40 Greek arms were once more feared throughout Anatolia. The 
fear of the Muslim rulers was such that 

When the emperor began to attack Neocaesareia, the fury of the Turks against 
the Christians increased in all the lands which they held. Whosoever mentioned 
the name of the emperor, even by accident, received the sword, and his children 
and house were taken. In this manner many perished in Melitene and in other 
lands, up until the emperor suddenly departed . 209 

The expedition against Neocaesareia failed, but at the same time it 
represents the high tide of the attempted Byzantine reconquest of Asia 
Minor. This failure was, however, soon partially compensated by the 
death of the Danishmendid ruler Malik Muhammad in 1142. With his 
death the Danishmendid patrimony was divided into three mutually 
hostile and warring states, Yaghibasan ruling at Sebasteia, Dhu’l-Nun at 
Caesareia, and ‘Ayn al-Dawla at Albistan and Melitene. This relieved the 

208 Nf ce tas Choniates, 17-18, seems to imply this. Cinnamus, 5-6. Theodore Scutariotes- 
Sathas, 190-191. Theodore Prodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 1382, speaks of a victory at 
Amorium. See also his poem in the edition of C. Welz, Analecta Byzantina. Carmina inedita 
Theodori Prodromi et Stephani Physopalamitae (Leipzig, 1910). 

207 Cinnamus, 13-15. Nicetas Choniates, 25-29. Michael the Syrian, III, 232-234. 
Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 195-197, 199. Kurtz, B.Z. XVI (1907), 75-83, edited a 
poem on the second fall of Castamon. Theodore Prodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 1373-1383, 
mentions among the towns and emirs that he subdued: Alamon, Alazan, Balzon; the 
emirs Toghrul of Amaseia, Alpsarous of Gangra, Prachinon, Elelden, Elbegkous, Tzykes, 
Inales, Kallinoglu, Aitougdin, Ausararis, Chalandon, II, 82-91. 

20 8 Nicetas Choniates, 33-42. Cinnamus, 16-18. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 197-200. 
Michael the Syrian, III, 245. Gregory the Priest, p. 323. 

209 Michael the Syrian, III, 249. 
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Byzantines from the pressure of the most powerful Turkish state in 
Anatolia, but the disintegration of Danishmendid rule was soon to upset 
the balance of power in favor of the Seljuks of Iconium. 210 In his last Ana¬ 
tolian campaign (i 142-43), the object of which was Antioch, John paused 
en route to drive out the Turkmens besieging Sozopolis and to make his 
appearance among the other Phrygian cities in an effort to strengthen 
Byzantine authority in the area. It is of interest to note that the Greek in¬ 
habitants of the islands of Lake Pousgouse who recognized the sultan and 
who had established a satisfactory modus vivendi with the Turks refused to 
receive the emperor, and John was forced to take the islands by force. 211 

Byzantine Retreat (1143-1204) 

With the division of the Danishmendid domains, the sultanate of 
Iconium gradually emerged as the major power in Asia Minor. This 
ascendancy of the house of Kutlumush was accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding decline in Byzantium’s Anatolian fortunes. The final failure of 
the Byzantine attempts to reconquer Anatolia and the establishment of 
the Seljuks as the dominant Anatolian power coincided with the reigns 
of Manuel Comnenus (1143-80) and Killdj II Arslan (1155-92). 212 That 
this would be the final issue was not at all evident in the early years of the 
reigns of the two men, for with the death of Mas‘ud and the accession 
of Killdj Arslan, there was dynastic strife complicated by the intervention 
of the Danishmendid Yaghibasan. 213 Manuel, inasmuch as he inherited 
the situation in Anatolia from his father John, was in a much stronger 
position, a state of affairs reflected in the successful character of Manuel’s 
campaigns and policies up until his distraction with and absorption in 
European affairs. This is brought out clearly by his early success in chasing 
the Turkmens from the regions of Melangeia and in the rebuilding of the 
fortifications with a view to making the Bithynian borders safe from their 
raids. 214 Much more spectacular was the campaign of 1146 when, as a 
result of the Turkish capture of Pracana in Cilicia and Turkish raids into 
the Thracesian theme, Manuel decided to attack Iconium itself. He 
defeated the forces of the sultan successively at Acrounos, Calograias 
Bounos, and Philomelium. Manuel burned the latter city and released the 
Greeks who had been held captive there for years. Then the imperial 
armies marched to the Seljuk capital itself where they desecrated the 
Muslim cemeteries outside the walls. The arrival of Muslim reinforcements 
from the Danishmendids, however, forced Manuel to lift the siege and to 

210 Melikoff, “Danishmendids,” EI Z . Nicetas Choniates, 45-49. Cinnamus, 21. Theodore 
Scutariotes-Sathas, 205-207. Michael the Syrian, III, 249. 

211 Nicetas Choniates, 50-51. Cinnamus, 22. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 208. 

212 F. Uspenskii, Istoriia Vizantiiskoi Imperii (Moscow-Leningrad, 1948), pp. 272 IT 
Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II. 

213 O. Turan, “KHIc Arslan,” IA. 

214 Cinnamus, 36. Nicetas Choniates, 71. Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II, 247-248. 
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retire to Choma via the road along Lake Pousgouse. As Choma was 
considered to be well within the Byzantine boundaries, Manuel was 
startled by the unannounced presence of the tents of the Turkmens of a 
certain Rama. They were chased out and Manuel made his way to 
Bithynia, settled the Greeks from Philomelium and built the fortress of 
Pylae. Upon the approach of the Second Crusade, both Manuel and 
Mas'ud concluded a treaty (1147) by which Pracana and other places 
were returned to the Byzantines. 215 

The Crusaders found Anatolia difficult terrain in spite of Manuel’s 
recent conquest of Melangeia. Even though Conrad and the Germans 
were able to advance as far as Melangeia without incident from the 
Turks, they were defeated at Bathys by the Turkish chief Mamplanes and 
eventually forced to retire to Nicaea. Louis VII led the French by a more 
westerly route toward Attaleia and thus avoided these more dangerous 
areas. Nevertheless, as they entered the Maeander valley and progressed 
toward Laodiceia, they were severely harassed by the Turks, and Attaleia 
itself had hostile Turkmens in the environs. 216 

In another region the Armenian Thoros had begun to enter the cities 
held by the Byzantines in Cilicia, having succeeded at Tarsus and 
Mopsuestia by 1152. Mas‘ud, at the prompting of Manuel, invaded 
Cilicia and attacked Thoros in 1153 and again in 1154 but he was defeated, 
and with the death of Mas‘ud in 1155, Thoros was freed from this quarter. 
Mas‘ud’s successor, Killdj Arslan, went so far as to take the cities of 
Pannoura and Sibyla from the Byzantines in 1157, 217 but with the making 
of peace between Manuel and Kilidj Arslan in 1158, the emperor turned 
to Cilicia to settle accounts with Thoros. The emperor’s eastern march 
in this year was highly successful. En route he defeated the Turkmens 
in Little Phrygia, and once in Cilicia he took the cities of Cistramon, 
Anazarba, Longinias, Tarsus, and Tili. 218 

Despite the treaty of 1158, from 1159 to 1161 Manuel was on a cam¬ 
paign against the Turkmens in western Asia Minor. On its return from the 
Cilician and Syrian campaign, Manuel’s army had been attacked by the 
Turkmens in the neighborhood of Dorylaeum and it is no doubt as a 
result of this that he appeared in the valleys of the Tembris and Bathys 
near Cotyaeum in 1159, driving out large numbers of the nomads with 

215 Cinnamus, 38-46. Nicetas Choniates, 71-72. Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II, 248-258. 
Vismara, Bisanzio, p. 50. Dolger, Regesten, no. 1352. 

216 Nicetas Choniates, 8g. Cinnamus, 81-84. William of Tyre, XVI-22, 26. Odo of 
Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orienlem, ed. and trans. V. G. Berry (New York, 1948), 
pp. 109-113 (hereafter cited as Odo of Deuil), gives a graphic description of the desola¬ 
tion that prevailed in much of western Asia Minor. Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II, 281- 
286, 300, 304, 310. 

217 Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II, 430-434. Cinnamus, 176. At the same time Yaghi- 
basan took Oenoe and Baura on the Black Sea from the Greeks. 

218 Cinnamus, 179-180. Nicetas Choniates, 134-135. Theodore Prodromus, R.H.C., 
H.G., II, 752, 766. Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II, 441 ff. Dolger, Regesten, no. 1422. 
Vismara, Bisanzio, p. 51. 
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their animals. 219 In 1160-61 setting out from Philadelpheia he plundered 
the regions of Sarapata Mylonos, regions considered to be the domain 
of the emir Solymas. But his campaign must have been ineffectual, for 
when he retired the Turks came in the van of the withdrawing army, 
captured the town of Philetas and killed and enslaved large numbers of 
the inhabitants of Laodiceia. 220 In late 1161, after suffering defeat at the 
hands of another Byzantine army, Kilidj Arslan once more concluded a 
peace treaty with Manuel. Inasmuch as the Byzantines were actively 
supporting the intrigues of his enemies, and as Kilidj Arslan had suffered 
defeat at the hands of Yaghibasan in 1160 and had been forced to 
relinquish Albistan, the sultan did not feel sufficiently secure with the 
new Byzantine treaty of 1161. For this reason in 1162 he made his 
celebrated journey to Constantinople where he was lavishly received by 
Manuel and here he succeeded in putting an end to the Byzantine 
diplomatic intrigues. 221 This date marks the turning point in the rise of the 
fortune of Kilidj Arslan and the reversal of Byzantine success on the Asia 
Minor front, for Manuel, given a false sense of security, became increas¬ 
ingly involved in western affairs with a consequent neglect of the Turkish 
problem. Kilidj Arslan was left free to deal with his brother Shahinshah 
and with the Danishmendids. The death of the last capable Danishmendid, 
Yaghibasan, in 1164, further eased his task and emboldened the sultan to 
conquer the regions of Albistan, Darende, Geduk, the Tohma River in 
1165; four years later he took Caesareia, Tzamandus, Ankara, and 
Gangra. 222 Thanks to the intrigues of Nur al-Din, the Danishmendids were 
temporarily saved, but with the latter’s death in 1174, Kilidj Arslan was 
freed of his last powerful rival in the east. One year later, in 1175, most of 
the remainder of the Danishmendid lands, including Sebasteia, Neo- 
caesareia, Doceia, and Comana, fell to Kilidj Arslan, 223 and he seized 
Melitene two years later. All this, of course, meant a formidable growth in 
Seljuk strength and a sensible shift in the Anatolian balance of power. 

The sources do not say very much about the events on the Turco- 
Byzantine border during this period between 1162 and 1174. There is 
mention of the appearance of the Turkish nomads in the cities of the 
Phrygian Pentapolis in search of pasture for their livestock, but evidently 
the emperor drove them out. 224 In the same period the Turks sacked 

219 Cinnamus, 191. Chalandon, Les Comnenes, II, 458-459. 

220 Cinnamus, 194-198. 

221 Nicetas Choniates, 155-156, has an interesting account of the Sultan’s stay in Con¬ 
stantinople, including an account of the games in the hippodrome which he witnessed 
and the ridicule to which the guildsmen subjected him. Michael the Syrian, R.H.C., 
H.A., I, 355. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, " Eu 0 u(iiou Topviicri avyypa9cu,” in Nodes 
Petropolitanae, (St. Petersburg, 1.913), pp. 165-187 (hereafter Euthymius Tornices- 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus). Dolger, Regesten, nos. 1444, 1446, 1447. Vismara, Bisanzio, 
P- 5 1 - 

222 Turan, “Kilic Arslan,” 691. Michael the Syrian, III, 332. Bar Hebraeus, I, 293. 

223 Turan, “Kilic Arslan,” 692. Michael the Syrian, III, 357. Bar Hebraeus, I, 303. 

224 Nicetas Choniates, 162—164. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 253-254. Chalandon, 
Les Comnenes, II, 499. 
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Laodiceia and carried away many of the inhabitants and the livestock. 225 
The most important action of the emperor during this interval was the 
fortification of the regions of Pergamum, Adramyttium, and Ghliara in 
order to keep out the Turkish raiders and to protect the villages and rural 
populations. 226 But Manuel, once disengaged from his grandiose western 
schemes, soon realized that the political picture in Anatolia had changed 
considerably and so he decided to make a definite effort to curb Kilidj 
Arslan. The latter, stalling for time, informed Manuel that he would hand 
over to him a number of cities if the emperor would send an army to 
occupy them. The sultan, however, employed these troops for quite a 
different purpose, using them to subject cities that had previously resisted 
him. Simultaneously, the city of Amaseia, formerly held by Shahinshah 
and evidently ready to recognize the authority of the emperor, was forced 
to receive the garrison of Kilidj Arslan. 227 Manuel had previously decided 
to drive the Turkmens from the regions of Dorylaeum because of their 
constant raids and devastation of Byzantine soil. Dorylaeum had in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries been one of the important and most 
prosperous urban centers of Anatolia, but the Turkmens had razed it to the 
ground and caused it to be abandoned and deserted. When Manuel 
appeared in the area he drove out the nomads and rebuilt the forti¬ 
fications and the town in 1175-76. Farther to the south he rebuilt the 
fortress town of Choma-Soublaion. 228 

In 1176 Manuel made the decision to put an end to the power of the 
sultanate by taking Iconium and capturing the sultan, and to this purpose 
he levied great numbers of troops, especially Latins and Uzes from the 
Danubian regions. He sent one force under his nephew Andronicus 
Vatatzes to take Neocaesareia and the emperor himself took the major 
portion of the army southward. He advanced on Iconium via Phrygia and 
Laodiceia, stopping at Chonae to visit the church of the Archangel 
Michael, and afterward moved on to Lampe and Celenae-Apameia 
where the Maeander River rises. Thence he proceeded to the recently 
rebuilt fortress of Choma-Soublaion and finally to the abandoned 
fortress of Myriocephalum. The emperor’s progress had been orderly 

325 Nicetas Choniates, 163. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 253-254. Ghalandon, Les 
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226 Nicetas Choniates, 194-195. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 268. Chalandon, Les 
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but very slow, as there was a large contingent of unarmed men busy with 
the immense baggage train. The slowness had been enforced by the 
appearance of the Turkmens, “numerous as the locusts,” 229 who realized 
that the emperor had come to chase them from their habitats. The nomads 
harassed the army in groups of 5,000 to 10,000, and on the eve of the battle 
some 50,000 of them pillaged the emperor’s camp. 230 The sultan had made 
considerable preparations for the conflict by recruiting large numbers of 
Turks from the regions of Mesopotamia and from the regions farther to the 
east. 231 As the Byzantine army had advanced, the sultan had withdrawn 
and scorched the earth, burning the villages and grassy plains and 
destroying anything that might be of use to the advancing Byzantine 
army. All the wells, cisterns, and springs were contaminated with the 
bodies of dead asses and dogs, so that even before the battle took place 
dysentery had spread throughout the whole of the imperial army. 232 

In spite of the fact that the sultan appeared to be in a favorable position 
to deal with the invaders, he sent an embassy to the emperor asking for 
peace. Manuel, ignoring the difficuhies of the army and the vigorous 
objections of his most experienced generals, rejected the offers of peace. 
Upon the refusal of the emperor, the sultan occupied the pass of 
Tzybritze, which the Greeks were about to enter as they left Myrio- 
cephalum. The battle that ensued in the difficult mountain pass was a 
disaster almost of the magnitude of Manzikert. Caught and surrounded 
by the Turks in the narrow defiles, the Byzantine army was subjected to a 
frightful slaughter. A fierce sandstorm so obscured events that Greeks and 
Turks were not able to distinguish friend from foe, with the result that they 
killed indiscriminately. By evening, with the subsiding of the storm, it 
became obvious that the Turks had had the upper hand. The Byzantine 
troops were further demoralized during the course of the night by the 
Turks who came into the vicinity of the camp and called out to the Chris¬ 
tian Turks to abandon the emperor before it was too late. 233 The plight 
of the army was such that Manuel seriously considered secret flight and the 
abandoning of all his troops to the mercies of the enemy. It is quite strange 
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that under such circumstances Kilidj Arslan called a halt to the battle by 
sending one of his officials, Gabras, to offer peace terms to the emperor. 
The principal demands were that the newly constructed fortifications of 
Dorylaeum and Choma-Soublaion should be destroyed. 234 Certainly the 
sultan’s behavior is incongruous with the nature of his victory, but Nicetas 
Chroniates mentions two facts that may have had something to do with 
the decision to offer the emperor terms. He relates that the advisers of the 
sultan had been in the pay of the emperor in peacetime and that they 
persuaded the sultan to propose peace terms. 235 After the conclusion of 
the treaty when the Greeks began to withdraw, they saw the hosts of the 
slain, and even though the Turks had won the victory it was obvious that 
the numbers of the fallen on both sides had been great. As the emperor’s 
troops withdrew they noticed that the skin had been removed from the 
heads of the slain and that many of the slain had had the genitalia 
severed. The Turks had done this so that it would not be possible to 
distinguish the Christian from the Muslim corpses and thus the heavy 
losses of the Turks would be obscured. 236 Finally, in spite of the cata¬ 
strophic nature of the Byzantine defeat, considerable portions of the army 
and their commanders had succeeded in regrouping about the emperor. 
It was perhaps a combination of these reasons, as well as others, which 
caused the sultan to offer peace, an action that he later regretted. When 
Manuel retreated, the Turkmens began to harass his army and to raid the 
countryside in small bands, taking booty and slaying the stragglers and 
the wounded. The emperor protested the violation of the treaty but 
Kilidj Arslan replied that the Turkmens were independent of him and he 
was in any case unable to control them. The defeated were not able to 
relax their vigilance until they arrived at Chonae, safely within Byzantine 
territory. 237 

This battle was the single most significant event to transpire on 
Anatolian soil since Manzikert (1071), and it meant the end of Byzantine 
plans to reconquer Asia Minor. The empire suffered a sharp defeat and 
severe losses in its fighting strength at the time when it was on the verge of 
collapse. The events of 1176 must also have had a great demoralizing 
effect not only upon the emperor but, more important, upon the Greek 

234 The fourteenth-century anonymous history of the Seljuks, Histoire des Seljoukides 
d’Asie Mineure par un anonyme, Turkish trans. F. N. Uzluk {Ankara, 1952), p. 25, also 
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inhabitants of the Anatolian regions still held by the empire. The last 
hope for the removal of the Turkish power had gone up in smoke. That 
this military action in 1176 took place so many hundreds of miles west of 
Manzikert was a clear demonstration of the great growth of Turkish 
strength in Asia Minor. Because of Manuel’s preoccupation in the west 
with its attendant neglect of Turkish affairs, Kilidj Arlsan had had the 
time and the opportunity to remove his rivals and to consolidate his 
kingdom. Though it is difficult to estimate the contribution of the Turk¬ 
men tribes to this victory in 1176, it seems safe to assume that the 
presence of large numbers of nomads in the border area served to absorb 
the shock of the Byzantine attack and to exhaust the Christian armies before 
their contact with the forces of the sultan. 

The remaining three years of Manuel’s reign (1177-80) saw an inten¬ 
sification of the Turkish raids on Byzantine territory along the borders 
from northern Bithynia to the Maeander districts. As Manuel refused to 
destroy the fortifications of Dorylaeum, the sultan sent the Atabeg with an 
army of 24,000 to raid the Christian lands. The Turks appeared suddenly 
in the Maeander valley and sacked Tralles, Phrygian Antioch, Louma, 
Pentacheir, as well as other towns. Finding little resistance, the raiders 
turned to the coastal regions, which they also plundered. The imperial 
troops did arrive in time to attack the Turks as they were crossing the 
Maeander at Hyelion and Leimmocheir and destroyed most of them. 238 
On two other occasions the emperor himself appeared with the army in 
unsuccessful efforts to drive the Turkmens out of the regions of Panasium, 
Lacerion, and Charax (between Lampe and Graos Gala). 239 In 
northern Bithynia the emperor saved the city of Claudiopolis, besieged and 
suffering from famine, from almost certain capture at the hands of the 
Turkmens. 240 These isolated incidents indicate that the nomadic tribes¬ 
men on the borders had taken advantage of the battle of Myriocephalum 
to push their movements and depredations deeper into Byzantine territory. 
The sultan himself, free from the Byzantine threat, turned to the east, took 
the last important vestige of the Danishmendid heritage (Melitene) in 
1177, and sometime later he destroyed the walls of Kaisum, carrying off 
its inhabitants into captivity. 241 

The quarter century elapsing between the death of Manuel in 1180 and 
the fall of Constantinople to the Latins in 1204 witnessed a rapid disinte¬ 
gration of central authority in the remaining Anatolian provinces and a 
correspondingly greater activity of the Turkish tribes. As the empire 
became inextricably drawn into the whirlpool of Balkan and Italian 
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affairs, control of the Anatolian districts slipped from the hands of the 
emperors. Rebellions mushroomed throughout the breadth and length 
of the area in question, and they were quite often supported by Turkmen 
troops who came in to plunder. Because of the Turkish support that the 
insurgents received and because they could readily seek refuge in enemy 
territory, the weak government in Constantinople was not able to protect 
its subjects in the area against these rebellious elements. The more 
frequent changes on the throne also enabled the sultans to exploit these 
critical moments to raid and to conquer bits of the borders. 

Upon Manuel’s death (i 180), Kilidj Arslan’s armies captured Sozopolis, 
ravaging and subduing the surrounding villages; to the north Cotyaeum 
was sacked; and at the other extreme Attaleia was subject to a long 
arduous siege. 242 When in 1182 Andronicus Comnenus set out from 
Oenoe on the Black Sea to claim the throne in Constantinople, the 
military forces of Paphlagonia, Nicaea, and the Thracesian theme were 
withdrawn from the borders and employed in the civil war. The focal 
center of resistance to Andronicus was the city of Philadelpheia under the 
command of John Comnenus Vatatzes. Until the latter’s defeat, the cities 
of Byzantine Asia were caught up in a civil war that proved as destructive 
as the ravages of the enemy. 243 After the accession of Andronicus, and as a 
result of his measures against the aristocracy, rebellion broke out once 
more in Asia Minor (1184) centering on the cities of Lopadium, Nicaea, 
and Prusa. The rebels put up a very determined struggle, calling in the 
Turks to aid them, so that after their defeat Andronicus subjected the 
cities to savage reprisals. 244 The disobedience of the provincial officials 
took an alarming turn in the same year when Isaac, the governor of 
Tarsus, rebelled and established himself independently at Cyprus. 245 

The chaos in the Byzantine regions of Asia Minor increased markedly 
during the reign of Isaac II Angelus (1185-95). With the change in 
succession, and as the soldiers of much of the Thracesian theme had 
crossed to Europe, Kilidj Arslan sent the emir Same to invade the 
empire’s territory. The Turks, unopposed, entered the regions of Celbi- 
anum and carried off large numbers of the inhabitants and livestock. 246 
A few years later (1188-89), Theodore Mangaphas of Philadelpheia 

242 Nicetas Choniates, 340. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 327. He took other regions 
also, but the names are not given. 

213 Nicetas Choniates, 340. “ 60 ev EptpvAicov ot&ctegov Kai ttoAeugov ai ’Acti&tiSes 
Eytpov noAei?. Kai -qv to evtsOQev SpobpEva ttoAAco SvcrayflEOTEpa tcov e£ opopcov 
CTup(3aiv6vTcov eOvcov, f) Kai our cos eItteiv, <5> yeip ouk ette^ASev dAAoyco-rros, touto 
f) Eyycopios £ 0 £pi(E 5 e£ia.” Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 327-329. The sons of Vatatzes 
fled to Iconium. Michael the Syrian, III, 395-396. 

241 Nicetas Choniates, 359-375. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 337 ff. Br^hier, Vie et 
Mart, p. 347. Dolger, Regesten, nos. 1558, 1559. 

245 On the decline of Byzantine authority in Cilicia, Der Nersessian, “Cilician 
Armenia,” pp. 642-644. Nicetas Choniates, 376-379. C. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the 
West, 1180^1204 (Cambridge, 1968), pp. 51-55. 

216 Nicetas Choniates, 480-481. 
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revolted and raised the towns of Lydia with him, 247 and though two 
expeditions finally succeeded in putting down the rebellion, Mangaphas 
was able to make his escape to the court of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw. 
The latter refused to furnish the rebel with an army but instead gave him 
permission to recruit followers from among those adventurous Turks (the 
Turkmens, no doubt) who were interested in booty and raiding. Having 
thus collected a sizable force, the Greek rebel returned to the environs of 
Philadelpheia, ravaging the rural populations and their livestock. 
Laodiceia and the districts of Caria were similarly pillaged, and at Chonae 
the threshing floors with the season’s harvest were consigned to the flames 
as was also the magnificent church of the Archangel Michael. Thence he 
retreated to Iconium, from which city the emperor was in the end forced to 
purchase the rebel. 248 A new element of confusion appeared with the 
march of the German Crusaders under Frederick Barbarossa. Phila¬ 
delpheia became the scene of conflict between Germans and Greeks, and, 
once in Turkish territory, the Germans had to fight the Turkmens of the 
border regions and finally the forces of the sultan. The greater portion of the 
difficulties that Barbarossa encountered during his march from Laodiceia- 
Konya to Laranda and Cilicia was due largely to the Turkmen tribes. 249 

The defeat of the Turks at the hands of the Crusaders and the division 
of the sultan’s domains among his eleven heirs a few years before his death 
in 1192 permitted Isaac Angelus to undertake some modest actions against 
the enemy. He was able to drive them out of parts of northwestern 
Anatolia and then built the fortress of Angelocastrum to prevent further 
tribal instrusions. In the south the monastic documents record that the 
emperor restored some order and prosperity to the monastic establish¬ 
ments on Mt. Latrus in the theme of Mylasa and Melanoudium after 
they had been destroyed again by the Turks. 250 If the victories of Bar¬ 
barossa and the squabbles of Kllidj Arslans’s successors provided the 
Greeks a temporary respite from Turkish raids, there was no pause in the 
rebellions of the ambitious. The very year in which Kilidj Arslan died 
revolts broke out in the regions of the Maeander River, Paphlagonia, and 

247 He coined silver with his own image. Nicetas Choniates, 522. 

248 Nicetas Choniates, 521-524. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 387-389. Dolger, 
Regesten, no. 1581. Vismara, Bisanzio, p. 53. Bachmann, Die Rede, p. 64. 

249 Nicetas Choniates, 539-542. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 395-397. Ibn al-Athir, 
R.H.C., H.O., IIj, 22-24. Ansbert, p. 73. Salimbene, ed. O. Holder-Egger, 

XXXII (Hannover-Leipzig, 1905-13), 11-12 (hereafter cited as Salimbene). Gesta 
Federici I. Imperatoris in expeditione sacra, ed. O. Holder-Egger, Seriptores Rerum Germanicarum 
in usum scholarum (Hannover, i8g2), pp. 86-95 (hereafter cited as Gesta Federici), Bar 
Hebraeus, I, 333. Brehier, Vie et Mart, pp. pp. 353-354. Cahen, “Selgukides et Allemands 
au temps de la trosieme croisade,” W.Z.K.M., LVI (i960), 21-31. M. von Giesebricht, 
Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit VI (Leipzig, 1895), 258-278. Turan, “Klllc Arslan,” 
IA, 698. 

250 Miklosich et Muller, IV, 323-329. M. Bachmann, Die Rede, pp. 56-58. W. Regel, 
Fontes rerum byzantinarum (Petropolis, 1917), II, 258-262, 280. H. Ahrweiler, “Choma 
AggHokastron,” R.E.B., XXIV (1966), 278-283, distinguishes this Ghoma-Angelocastron 
from Choma-Soublaion. 
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Bithynia. The most spectacular of these rebellions was that of the 
Pseudoalexius who received a letter from the sultan of Iconium enabling 
him, in company with a Latin from the Maeandrian town of Armala, to 
raise 8,000 Turkmens from the tribes under Arsanes. These nomads, 
accustomed to raiding the lands of the Christians, proceeded to raid 
almost the whole length of the Maeander after having sacked the regions of 
Chonae and having completed the destruction of its great church by 
smashing the mosaics and altar. A number of the towns of the Maeander 
valley surrendered to the invaders but others resisted and so were destroyed, 
and because of the destruction of the harvests and the threshing floors 
the Pseudoalexius was nicknamed KauaaAcovr)S. The revolt was termi¬ 
nated by the death of the rebel at the hands of a priest in the town of 
Pissa. 251 

The rebellion of a second Pseudoalexius threw the regions of Paphla- 
gonia into turmoil, and that of Basil Chortatzes at Tarsia near Nicomedia 
once more immersed Bithynia in chaos. There were numerous other rebels 
who made their appearance at this time but the chroniclers, weary from 
the recitation of such events, dispense with them in very few words. 252 The 
Turkish progress must have been quite vigorous if we are to believe a 
letter that Kilidj Arslan sent to Michael the Syrian. According to its 
contents, the sultan had taken seventy-two places from the Greeks since the 
beginning of Isaac’s reign (1185). 253 

This pattern of rebellions, Turkmen raids, and invasions by the sultans 
prevailed for the next decade. A third Pseudoalexius appeared by the 
side of the emir of Ankara and then proceeded to subject the fortresses 
in the regions north of that city. The emperor Alexius III waged a two- 
month campaign, and as he was not able to apprehend the rebel, he 
burned and destroyed those fortresses that persisted in aiding Pseudo¬ 
alexius. 254 The emir of Ankara, profiting from the confused state of affairs, 
besieged the city of Dadybra for four months and eventually forced it to 
surrender in 1196. By the terms of the surrender, the Greek inhabitants 
were forced to leave the city and were replaced by Muslim colonists. 255 

One year later relations between Iconium and Constantinople became 
so bad that Kaykhusraw invaded the Maeander River valley, sacked 
many of the towns, and took away captive the entire population of Caria 
and Tantalus (5,000 in all). He would have taken Phrygian Antioch 
as well, as he came upon it at night. It so happened, however, that a 
notable of the city was celebrating the marriage of his daughter and the 
noises of the cymbals, drums, and singing made such a din that the sultan 
mistook it for the martial music of the defending army and so he withdrew 

251 Nicetas Choniates, 549-553. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 399-400. 

252 Nicetas Choniates, 553. 

253 Michael the Syrian, III, 394-395. 

254 Nicetas Choniates, 608-610. Dolger, Regesten, no. 1634. Vismara, Bisanzio, p. 53. 

255 Nicetas Choniates, 624-626. 
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to Philomelium where he resettled the 5,000 Greek captives. 256 The 
emperor sent an army under Andronicus Ducas to attack the Turks, and 
he succeeded in falling upon the Turkmens of Arsanes and their herds, 
killing many of them. Simultaneously the emperor had gone to Nicaea 
and Prusa in order to protect them from the Turkmens of the Bathys 
area. 257 Commercial difficulties once more led to a breakdown of relations 
with the sultan (Rukn al-Din) in 1201, because of which the sultan un¬ 
leashed new attacks on Byzantine territory. Profiting from the state of 
affairs, a certain Michael, a tax official in the district of Mylasa, rebelled, 
and though defeated, he followed the well-established pattern of seeking 
refuge with the sultan, now at war with the Greeks. The Turkish ruler 
gave him a Turkish army, which enabled the rebel to pillage the regions 
of the Maeander. 258 

The final collapse of Byzantine authority in western Anatolia seemed 
imminent. In the twenty-five years that had elapsed since the death of 
Manuel, effective central authority in Asia Minor had been seriously 
threatened. The great internal weakening of the state and the successive 
blows it received from the Latins and Balkan peoples made it virtually 
impossible to halt the gradual Turkish westward infiltration, and this 
progress of the nomads on the borders was greatly aided by the Byzantine 
rebels who arose in western Anatolia. What remained of Byzantine 
military forces was consumed in civil strife, the rebels most often appealing 
to the sultans and Turkmen chiefs for aid, and these latter very gladly 
assisted in a process that could only benefit them. Byzantine political 
domination in these regions of Anatolia seemed doomed to extinction. 
Either the Turkmens and the sultan would overrun all of Anatolia, or 
some rebel would succeed in establishing a splinter state, as Isaac 
Comnenus had done in Cyprus. 

Political Stability and Polarization: Nicaea and Konya 

The year 1204 would seem to mark the next step in the dissolution of 
Byzantine authority in the eastern provinces, for in this year a number of 
new principalities were established in what remained of Byzantine 
Anatolian territory. Following the conquest of Constantinople, the Latin 
emperor received, by the terms of the Partitio Romaniae, Byzantine Asia 
Minor. 259 Here he awarded fiefs to his brother Henry at Adramyttium; 
to Peter ofBracieus lands, “toward Iconium”; to Louis ofBlois, the duchy 

256 Nicetas Choniates, 653-657. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 420-421. The difficulties 
began when the sultan detained two Arab stallions that the ruler of Egypt had sent to 
the emperor. The latter retaliated by jailing the Greek and Turkish merchants of Konya 
and confiscating their goods. 

255 Nicetas Choniates, 657-658. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 421, 427-428. Rukn 
al-Din, son of Kilidj Arslan, inherited Amisus and Amasra. He chased Kaykhusraw 
from Konya and the latter fled to Constantinople. 

258 Nicetas Choniates, 700-701. Dolger, Regesten, n. 1658. 

259 Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden I, 464-601. 
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of Nicaea; and to Stephen of Perche, a duchy of Philadelphia. 260 As 
Theodore Lascaris had succeeded in rallying Greek forces about him in 
Asia Minor, the Latins were forced to make good their claims on Anatolian 
soil by military force. Following the centrifugal pattern of the last few 
decades of the twelfth century, three Greek aristocrats established them¬ 
selves as independent lords in the river valleys of western Asia Minor. 
Theodore Mangaphas succeeded in taking control of the important urban 
center of Philadelpheia, whereas the father-in-law of the sultan, Manuel 
Maurozomes, was able to establish himself in the Maeander valley with 
the aid of Turkish troops, and the third, Sabbas Asidenus, carved out a 
small principality in the regions of Sampsun-Miletus. 261 In the south the 
Turks were inhitrating the districts of Lycia and Pamphylia, and in 
Cilicia Byzantine authority had disappeared with the emergence of the 
Armenian princes Rupen III (1175-87) and Leo II (d. 1219), under whom 
Cilician Armenia attained its independence. 262 Particularly significant in 
the fate of Byzantine civilization in Asia Minor was the capture of 
Trebizond by Alexius and David Comnenus in 1204 and the establishment 
of the Trebizond state. 263 But contrary to the inauspicious developments of 
1204, Greek fortunes in western Asia Minor were to improve considerably. 

During the course of the next decade Greek Anatolia was caught up in 
warfare among Latins, sultans, and some half-dozen Greek aspirants. 
Theodore Lascaris was hard pressed to maintain himself against all these 
foes simultaneously, but because of the Bulgarian attacks and defeat of 
the Latins in Thrace, the latter were not able to concentrate all their 
forces in Asia Minor. Thus Lascaris was able to push back the advance 
of the Gomnenoi in the north and to put an end to the independence of 
the Greek lords in the river valleys. In 1211 he defeated and slew the 
sultan Ghiyath al-Din in the Maeander valley, and by so doing halted 
the further disintegration of Byzantine political control in Anatolia. Three 
years later (1214) Theodore concluded the treaty of Nymphaeum, which 
established a truce between Greeks and Latins. According to the terms of 
this treaty, the Latins were to keep northwest Mysia including the regions 
of Ciminas and Achyraous, and Theodore received the lands south of the 
Caicus valley and east of Lopadium. This included Neocastron (Chliara, 
Pergamum, Adramyttium), but Calamus was to be left uninhabited as a 
border region. 264 The Trebizondine Comnenoi lost their lands west of 

260 R. L. Wolff, “The Latin Empire of Constantinople, 1204-61,” A History of the 
Crusades, II, 191-192. 

261 G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, p. 352. A. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea, the Story of an 
Empire in Exile (London, 1912), p. 75. P. Orgels, “Sabas Asidenos, dynaste de Sampson,” 
Byzantion, X (1935), 67 ff. 

262 Der Nersessian, “Cilician Armenia,” pp. 643-651. 

263 Vasiliev, “The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond, (1202-1222), Specidum, 
XI (1936). 3-37- 

264 Gardner, Lascarids, pp. 84-85. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, p. 355. Dolger, Regesten, no. 
1684, dates it after 1212. 
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Sinope to the new state at Nicaea, and eleven years later John Vatatzes 
further reduced the Latin holdings in Bithynia and eventually the Latins 
were removed from Asia Minor. The boundary between Konya and 
Nicaea remained fairly constant between 1211 and the removal of the 
capital from Nicaea to Constantinople. The border ran from a point west 
of Sinope in an arc that left Castamon, Cotyaeum, and Laodiceia to the 
Seljuks, and continued to the Gulf of Macri (Fetiye) opposite Rhodes in 
southwest Asia Minor. 265 

The Latin conquest of Constantinople was undoubtedly responsible 
for the prolonged life of Byzantine authority in Asia Minor inasmuch as it 
forced the Greeks to focus their energies and numbers in Nicaea. The 
disintegration of the maritime provinces was well underway by the end of 
the twelfth century, and it is quite likely that the Turkish conquest of the 
coastal regions might have taken place one century earlier than it actually 
did had it not been for the events attendant upon the Fourth Crusade. 
By the marshaling of their forces in Anatolia, the Byzantines halted the 
Turkish penetration after it had attained Attaleia {1207) in the south and 
Sinope (1214) in the north. 

The Nicaean state guarded its borders zealously, reorganizing its 
defense forces. As both Seljuks and Greeks were preoccupied with other 
foes, the history of relations between Konya and Nicaea is a relatively 
quiet one. The Seljuks were interested in events of the northern, southern, 
and eastern Anatolian regions; the Nicaeans, in the reconquest of 
Constantinople. With the cessation of active warfare between Byzantines 
and Seljuks for a half century, the borders remained comparatively 
stable and Anatolia once more began to experience the blessings of peace. 
The Lascarids did much to revive the economic prosperity of the western¬ 
most provinces, monastic and other ecclesiastical institutions once more 
bloomed, and cities were rebuilt and fortified. 266 The sultanate of Konya 


265 Wittek, Das Fiirstentum Mentesche. Studie zur Geschichte Westkleinasiens im 13-15 Jahr. 
(Istanbul, 1934), p. 1. 
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W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant (Leipzig, 1923), I, 304-307, 309. On the fortifi¬ 
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“Mittelalterliche Befestigungen im sudlichen Jonien,” I.M., XI (1961), 5-122. A. M. 
Schneider and W. Karnapp, Die Stadtmauer von Iznik (Berlin, 1938), pp. 16 ff. Schneider, 
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Greek journal ’Apyelov ITovtou is a veritable mine of primary and secondary material. 
See especially the studies of O. Lampsides in this periodical, and more particularly his 
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underwent an even more lively development and expansion during this 
half century. Most important was the conquest of ports on the Black 
and Mediterranean seas (Sinope, Antalya, Alaiya), the subjugation of the 
Saltukids and Menguchekids in the northeast, and the consolidation of 
the Taurus and eastern frontiers. The unification of these areas under 
Konya, the acquisition of seaports for the first time, and comparative 
internal peace and stability enabled economic life in most of Anatolia to 
flourish for the first time since the eleventh century. A striking testimony 
to this development is the extensive number of caravansarays and khans 
that were built during the thirteenth century. Muslim and Christian 
merchants frequented Asia Minor in increasing numbers, and treaties 
between the Italian commercial cities and both Konya and Nicaea were 
concluded. Seljuk art likewise experienced its short but amazing essor 
at this time. 267 

Withdrawal of the Byzantines to Constantinople and the Decline of Konya; 

Establishment of the Emirates and Emergence of the Ottomans. 

The conditions responsible for the prosperity and comparative stability 
of life in Anatolia were not sufficiently long-lived. The centralization of 
authority at Konya and the continued residence of imperial authority 
at Nicaea were responsible for the seemingly calm state of affairs, but 
by 1261 both these circumstances had begun to change; once more much 
of Anatolia gradually lapsed into disorder and then anarchy. Within the 
Seljuk domains, it was the Udj Turkmens, concentrated along the 
Cilician, Trebizondine, and western borders, who destroyed the central¬ 
ization of power in Konya and who, throughout the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, had not been overly amenable to the control of the 
sultans. They had lived a quasi-independent existence and, when not 
engaged in raids on Christians, had on occasion become embroiled in the 
dynastic strife of the Seljuk ruling house. These nomads, or seminomads, 
substantially increased in number with the arrival of new Turkish tribes 
fleeing the Mongol conquest in Transoxiana and Khurasan. The pressure 
from the new invaders out of the Altai was such that the Khwarazm- 
shah himself, Djalal al-Din Mankobirti, attempted to flee to Asia Minor 

14-34. Also A. Bryar, “The Littoral of the Empire of Trebizond in Two Fourteenth 
Century Portolano Maps,” A. II., XXIV (1961), 97-127, and his other studies. The 
Trebizondine manuscripts now in Ankara are cataloged by N. Bees," rfotmccKa 
X£ipoypacpa ev tco pouahco toO Kaorpou Tfjs ’AyKt/pas,” A. II., IX (1939), 193-248. 

267 Cahen, “The Turks in Iran and Anatolia before the Mongol Invasions,” A History 
of the Crusades, II, 661-692 (hereafter cited as Cahen, “ Anatolia before the Mongol”); 
“Le commerce anatolien au debut du XIII e siecle,” Melanges d'histoire du moyen age 
dedies a la memoire de Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), gi-101. “Alaeddin,” EI 2 . K. Erdmann, 
Der Orientalische Knupfteppich (Tubingen, 1955), 14-20; Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts 2 vols. (Berlin, 1961). V. Gordlevski, Izbrannye Soch., I, 56-61. M. Kbpriilii, 
Les origines de l'empire ottoman (Paris, 1935), gives an overall survey of Seljuk Anatolia at 
this time in chapter 11. For conditions in Cilician Armenia, Der Nersessian, “Cilician 
Armenia,” passim. Canard, “Armenia,” EI 2 . The work of Z. Togan, Umumi Turk tarihine 
giri; (Istanbul, 1946), I, 197-210, must be read with extreme caution and reservations. 
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with his followers. Even though he was defeated at the battle of 
Yashichymen in 1230 by the Seljuks and Ayyubids, his group and other 
Turkmens no doubt continued to flock into Anatolia. 288 

Given the great differences in social and economic habits as well as in 
religious outlook of the Anatolian Turkmens and the Muslim sedentary 
society of Anatolia, one is not overly surprised at the course of events in the 
mid-thirteenth century. Out of close contact with Konya, the hostility 
of the Turkmens was galvanized by the religious preaching of heterodox 
holy men flocking into Anatolia at this time. The friction between 
sedentary and nomadic society came to a head for the first time in the 
explosive revolt of Baba Ishak c. 1239-40. He and his followers, through 
their preaching to the Turkmens of the regions between Amasya and the 
eastern Taurus, unleashed a revolt agaist Seljuk authority which attained 
considerable proportions before its suppression by armies with considerable 
numbers of Christian mercenaries. The nomads had not been sufficiently 
assimilated into the Seljuk system and would in the latter half of the 
century partition and destroy the Seljuk state. 269 Greatly weakened by 
this spectacular Turkmen rebellion, the Seljuks were crushed shortly 
thereafter by the Mongols in the battle of Kdse Dag (1243), and hence¬ 
forth the Anatolian sultanate became a vassal state of the Mongols. 270 
Though there ensued a period of varying stability down to 1275 as a 
result of the appearance of capable Seljuk administrators, it was only with 
difficulty that the Turkmens of the Taurus and western Anatolia were 
subdued. 271 Seljuk-Mongol armies were forced to repress Turkmen 
disorders in the regions of Laranda and in the west about the plain of 
Dalaman Chay in 1261-62. The next great outbreak of Turkmen 
rebellion took place against the background of Mameluke intervention. 
The Mameluke sultan Baybars, encouraged by his victory over the 
Mongols at Ayn Djalut in 1260 and prodded on by certain Turkish 
Anatolian begs, invaded eastern Anatolia and defeated the Mongols at 
Kayseri (1277). As the position of the pervane was not clear, he was of 

268 H. Gottschalk, “Der Bericht des Ibn Nazif al Hamawi fiber die Schlacht von 
Jasycimen,” W.Z.K.M. LVI (ig6o), 55-67. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 2d ed. (Berlin, 
1955), PP- 33 34 - Cahen, “Anatolia before the Mongol,” pp. 683-684, 690-691. J. A. 
Boyle, “Djalal al-Din Khwarazm-shah,” EI 2 . 

269 Though the grave significance of the Babai rising has long been recognized, the 
paucity of the sources has obscured many of the important details. The Karamanids, 
Baba Ilyas, and Hadji Bektash, of considerable importance in Anatolian history, were all 
connected with the leader of the movement. The most recent opinion of scholarship on 
the movement is embodied in the article of Cahen, “Baba’i,” EI 2 . Bar Hebraeus, I, 405- 
406. Onder, “Eine neuentdeckte Quelle zur Geschichte der Seltschuken in Anatolien,” 
W.Z.K.M., LV (1959), 83-88. 

270 Cahen, “Anatolia before the Mongol,” p. 692. Spuler, Die Mongolen, p. 43. Dolger, 
Regesten, no. 1776 on the treaty between Vatatzes and Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhursraw in 
I2 43 - 

271 For the details, Cahen, “The Mongols,” pp. 725 ff; Cahen, “Notes pour l’histoire des 
Turcomanes d’Asie Mineure au XIII e siecle,” J.A., CCXXXIX (1951), 337-338, 
342-345 (hereafter cited as “Notes”). For the Byzantino-Turkish treaty of 1254-55, 
Dolger, Regesten, nos. 1824-1825. 
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course compromised in the eyes of the Mongols, and when Baybars 
withdrew from Anatolia, the Mongols executed the pervane. 272 Previously 
(1276) the Turkmens of the Taurus had revolted and under the leadership 
of the Karamanids attacked and captured Konya where they placed a 
certain Djimri on the throne. The Turkmens of the western borders also 
seem to have been actively disobedient to Konya. Though the Turkmen 
rebellion failed and the Seljuk-Mongol forces eventually reasserted 
authority over the towns of the plateau, Turkmen independence was 
henceforth an accomplished fact. The Mongols took over direct control 
of the Seljuk administration in Asia Minor imposing their own fiscal 
institutions on those of the Seljuks. But if they continued to hold eastern 
Asia Minor firmly, the western regions were far more difficult to control, 
and in fact began to slip from the hands of the sultans at Konya. Even in 
central Anatolia the struggle of the Ukhanids and Mamelukes made this a 
border region subject to considerable political fluctuation and military 
vicissitude. 

The combined impact of Turkmen rebellions and Mongol conquest had 
destroyed the political unity of the Seljuk state and removed the possi¬ 
bility of a more peaceful development of the land in social and economic 
matters. The territorial disintegration of the state was further accelerated 
by the degeneration of Mongol rule in Anatolia during the late thirteenth 
and the early fourteenth century. The great movements of commerce 
across Anatolia were partially disrupted, and, henceforth, the caravans 
tended to touch on the easternmost fringes of Anatolia. The Mongol 
intrusion after 1277 was marked by the further settlement of Mongol and 
eastern Turkish tribes with their military chiefs in eastern Anatolia. 273 

In western Asia Minor, Byzantine rule collapsed in the half century 
following the recapture of Constantinople from the Latins. The shifting 
of the capital from Nicaea to the Bosphorus entailed neglect of what had 
remained of the empire’s possessions in Asia Minor. The utterance of the 
protoasecretis Sennacherim the Evil, upon receipt of the news that 
Constantinople had been retaken, was prophetic: “Let no one hope for 
good, since the Greeks again dwell in the City.” 274 The conquest of 
Constantinople rekindled, as was to be expected, Latin crusading fervor, 
and henceforth the Greek rulers were forced to defend themselves, 
diplomatically and militarily, against the counterattack of the Latins. 
The corollary to the reconquest of Constantinople was the repossession 
of the empire’s former lands in Europe, so that the emperors were caught 
up in the politics and strife of Slav rulers, Greek despots, and Latin 

272 G. Wiet, “Baybars I,” EI 2 . 

2,3 Cahen, “The Mongols,” pp. 727-732; “Notes,” pp. 346 ff. Spuler, Die Mongolen, 
pp. 73 ff. Togan, Giri§, I, 222-237. Cahen, “Sur les traces des premiers Akhis,” Faud 
Kopriilii Arrnagani (Istanbul, 1955), pp. 81-gi. On the economic decline see chapter iii 
as also, Spuler, Die Mongolen, pp. 302, 321-322, 325-326. 

274 Pachymeres, I, 149. 
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princes. The occupation of Constantinople also brought the empire into 
the focal point of the Venetian-Genoese commercial fire. The manpower 
and finances of the state were not equal to the demands and tasks that the 
repossession of Constantinople had imposed. Thus the words of 
Sennacherim were ominously prophetic, though to contemporaries they 
were meaningless. 

The removal from Nicaea coincided with the period of Seljuk decline 
and with the resurgence of Udj Turkmen aggressions. In 1261 and 1262 
the Turkmens had been temporarily defeated by Seljuk-Mongol armies 
and it is quite possible that rebuffed by Konya, they may have begun to 
infiltrate the Byzantine regions to the west. The withdrawal of the govern¬ 
ment and of considerable military forces to Constantinople were no doubt 
sufficient in themselves to consummate the necessary debilitation of Byzan¬ 
tine resistance in Asia Minor. Because of the actions and measures of the 
new Palaeologan dynasty, there resulted an outright alienation from Con¬ 
stantinople of large segments of Greek society in Bithynia and elsewhere. 
Michael VIII Palaeologus had usurped the imperial crown from the 
youth John IV Lascaris and had blinded him. The Lascaris dynasty had, 
by its economic and political accomplishments, by its piety and charity, 
become endeared to the Christians of the Nicaean state and the ruthless 
treatment of John IV produced a strong reaction, culminating in a 
rebellion that had to be repressed with cruelty. In pursuing his dynastic 
and economic policies Michael abolished the tax immunities of the 
acrites and attacked the privileges of the large landowners. These elements 
were either removed from the armies or else, alienated, they deserted to 
the Turks, whereas others were reemployed in Europe. The government 
imposed heavy taxes on the inhabitants and installed rapacious merce¬ 
naries who treated the inhabitants as enemies. The measures of Michael 
VIII made his dynasty unpopular in Byzantine Anatolia, and this 
unpopularity was manifested in religious controversies as well as in 
rebellions. In the struggle between Josephites and Arsenites, and in the 
strife over the ecclesiastical union of Lyon with the Latins, the Asia Minor 
populace by and large sided with the antigovernment party. The rebellion 
of Alexius Philanthropenus in 1296 also received a certain support from 
the Anatolians. The emperors in Constantinople were always wary of the 
presence of a successful or popular general in Anatolia, such as Philan¬ 
thropenus, and were never content to leave him there for any long period. 275 

The dissolution of the local military defense and the alienation of the 
populace with the attendant rebellions and acts of disobedience brought 
anarchy and banditry to many parts of the Anatolian provinces. It also 
permitted the Turkmens to increase the extent of their raids. By the end of 

275 G. Arnakis, 01 TTpWTOt ’OOcopavoi (Athens, 1947), pp. 37-48. Wittek, Mentesche, 
pp. 9-11, 16-17, 4 2 - Arnakis, “Byzantium’s Anatolian Provinces in the Reign of Michael 
Palaeologus,“ Actes du XII e congres international des etudes byzantines (Belgrade, 1964), II, 
37-44. Dolger, Regesten, no. 2199. 
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Michael’s reign (1282) only twenty years after his entry into Constan¬ 
tinople, Byzantine Anatolia was militarily defenseless and economically a 
shambles. 276 

The emperors made occasional efforts to halt or drive out the Turkish 
raiders who were beginning to settle down in Byzantine lands, but each 
military expedition failed for one reason or another to achieve its goal. 
The army, which succeeded in an extensive reassertion of imperial 
authority in parts of Caria in 1269, was soon recalled for service in 
Europe, and so the Turks reentered. Nine years later (1278) Byzantine 
generals attempted to clear the invaders from the Maeander valley, but 
the progress of the latter was such that Antioch and Caria were irretriev¬ 
ably lost. Michael’s expedition was successful in driving the Turks across 
the Sangarius, but it was temporary and the land was already desolate 
and in ruins. The efforts of Alexius Philanthropenus in the Maeander 
valley in stemming the influx of the nomads were so successful that they 
aroused the envy and suspicion of the central authority. The result was 
his rebellion, supported by Greeks and Turks, and the donning of the 
purple. Soon after Philanthropenus was defeated, Andronicus II crossed 
to Asia Minor, but a frightful earthquake terminated the expedition 
before it made contact with the Turks. 277 Consequently, with the collapse 
of the Nicaean and Seljuk states, there arose a considerable number of 
beyliks or emirates which competed with one another in conquering the 
lands of the sultan and the emperor. By the first decade of the fourteenth 
century, one-half century after the removal of the emperor from Nicaea to 
Constantinople, the Turkmens had carried practically everything before 
them along a line stretching from the Black Sea to the Aegean. Trachia 
Stadia and Strobilus on the Carian coast were already Turkish in 1269; 
Caria and Antioch on the Maeander had fallen in 1278; in 1282 Tralles 
and Nyssa fell. During the first decade of the fourteenth century various 
Turkish emirs reached the sea as Pergamum fell in 1302; Ephesus, Thy- 
raia, and Pyrgi were taken in 1304 despite the temporary relief brought 
by the appearance of the Catalans in Anatolia. 278 The main cities of 
Bithynia resisted for another two decades, Prusa (1326), Nicaea (1331), 
Nicomedia (1337). By default, the Turkmens had come in and within a 
half century Byzantine authority disappeared. 279 

276 Pachymeres, I, 502-505. 

277 Wittek, Mentesche, pp. 26-34. Arnakis, “OGcopavoi, pp. 44 ff. Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” 
pp. 9, 151. H.-G. Beck, “Belisar-Philanthropenos. Das Belisar-Lied der Palaiologenzeit,” 
Serta Monacensia, ed. H. J. Kissling and A. Schmaus (Leiden, 1952), pp. 46-52, discusses 
the episode of Philanthropenus and shows that he was probably the model of Belisarius in 
this late Byzantine epic, the poem of Belisarius. On the influx of Turkmens along the 
river valley, M. Treu, Maximi Monachi Planudis Epistulae (Amsterdam, i960), 
pp. 174-175. 

278 MelikofF, “Aidinoglu,” EI a , says 1308, but see P. Lcmerle, VEmirat d’Aydin, 
Byzance et VOccident (Paris, 1957), p. 20. 

278 Wittek, Mentesche, pp. 24-60. Arnakes, ’OGcopavoi, passim. Lemerle, Aydin, pp. 
14-18. 
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Anatolia was once more parceled into numerous independent princi¬ 
palities, and in the course of the two centuries between the collapse of the 
Seljuk-Nicaean equilibrium and the final Ottoman conquest of Asia 
Minor, over twenty principalities came into existence, approximately 
half of these taking form prior to the end of the thirteenth century. Some 
of these, such as the emirate of'Denizli (c. 1261-1278), the Eshrefogullari 
at Begshehir (second half of thirteenth century-1325), the Sahibogullari 
at Karahisar between Kutahya and Akshehir, and the Pervaneogullari 
about Sinope were comparatively short-lived. 280 The remainder of the 
beyliks that had appeared prior to the end of the thirteenth century en¬ 
joyed a longer life-span. That of the Karamanids in the Taurus region 
seems to have begun to take form by the mid-thirteenth century and after 
1277 was in effect independent. 281 The Germiyanids, who had their 
center at Kutahya, were perhaps independent by 1277. 282 Farther to the 
west in the regions of Adramyttium and Balikesri, the descendants of the 
Danishmendids founded the emirate of Karasi at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth century. The Djandarogullari, having 
received Gastamon as a fief from the Ilkhanids in 1292, made this the core 
of an extended state in 1307. The Ottomans, if indeed they were in 
existence prior to the end of the century, were located on the borders of 
Bithynia. 283 In the fourteenth century a number of new emirates appeared. 
At the turn of the century the dynasty of the Hamidogullari established 
itself in the districts of Egridir, Uluburlu, Yalvach, and Anatalya. 
Sometime later the family holdings were split into two independent bey¬ 
liks, one containing the more northerly region, the other containing 
Anatalya and its environs. 284 Aydinoglu Muhammad Beg, an official of 
the Germiyanids, founded an independent dynasty in the western riverine 
regions about Izmir and Ephesus (Ayasoluk) in the very early years of the 
fourteenth century. This principality became so powerful that it intervened 
actively in the European affairs of the Byzantine Empire. 285 The 

280 Cahen, “Notes,” pp. 336-340. I. H. Uzungarsili, Anadolu Beylikleri ve Akkoyunlu 
Devletleri (Ankara, 1937), pp. 13—14, 36-38. The Turkmens about Denizli seem to have 
formed an independent principality but were crushed after the rebellion of Djimri by 
the sultan. The emirate of the Eshrefogullari was suppressed by the Mongol governor 
Timurtashin 1325. ‘AliBey, “Eshrefogullari hakkinda bir kag soz,” Tarih i osmani enciimeni 
mecmuasi, no. 28 (1330), pp. 251-256. That of the Sahibogullari, which was originally a 
Seljuk fief on the Byzantine frontier, seems to have been absorbed by its larger neighbors, 
the Germiyanids. The Pervaneogullari, whose principality about Sinope dated from its 
reconquest (from the Greeks of Trebizond) c. 1264, was eventually absorbed by the 
Djandarogullari in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

281 Cahen, “Notes,” pp. 340-349. Uzungarsili, Beylikleri, pp. 3-8. 

282 MelikofF, “Germiyan ogullari,” EI 2 . Cahen, “Notes,” pp. 349-354. Uzungarsili, 
Beylikleri, pp. 9-11; Kutahya Sehri (Istanbul, 1932). 

288 Uzungarsili, Beylikleri, pp. 19-22, 23-26. Wittek, Mentesche, pp. 24-56. J. H. 
Kramers, “Karasi,” EIj. Arnakis, ’OQcopccvoi, pp. 71 ff. 

284 X. de Planhol, “Hamid,” EI S . B. Flemming, Landschaftsgeschichte von Pamphylien, 
Pisidien und Lykien im Spatrnittelalter (Wiesbaden, 1964). Taeschner, “Anatalya,” EI 2 . 

285 MelikofF, “Aidinoglu,” EI 2 - Lemerle, Aydin, passim. H. Akin, “Results of Studies in 
the History of the Aydin Ogullari,” Ankara Vniversitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi 
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founder of Saruhan (late thirteenth or early fourteenth century), Saruhan 
Beg, was like Aydinoglu originally an emir of the Germiyanids. He 
proceeded to establish an independent state and dynasty that came to 
rule Magnesia on the Hermus along with Menemen, Gordes, Demirdji, 
Nif, and Turgutlu. 286 

In eastern Anatolia there was a thread of continuity in Ilkhanid rule, 
but by the end of the fourteenth century, Mongol administration had 
given way to the rule of Turkmen tribal confederations. When the Mongol 
governor Timurtash fled to Egypt in 1327, he was replaced by Ghiyath 
al-Din Eretna (of Uighur origin) who succeeded in receiving official 
appointment from the Ilkhan Abu Sa’id. Profiting from the dynastic strife 
of the Ilkhanids, he eventually established himself as the independent 
ruler of much of central and eastern Anatolia, including Sivas, Kayseri, 
Nigde, Aksaray, Ankara, Develi Karahisar, Darende, Amasya, Tokat, 
Merzifon, Samsun, and Sharki Karahisar. The rule of his dynasty be¬ 
came so weak by the 1360’s that his governors had usurped control of the 
main towns and in 1365-66 the beys revolted. In 1381-82 Burhan al-Din 
proclaimed himself sultan of the lands of Eretna, but was himself defeated 
and executed by the Akkoyunlu in 1398, the intervening eighteen years 
having been filled with the anarchy and strife of rebels, Ottomans, 
Karamanids, Mamelukes, and Akkoyunlus. 287 Other powerful Turkmen 
states appeared in the east during the fourteenth century. The rise of the 
Akkoyunlu (fourteenth century to 1502), Karakoyunlu, Dhu ‘ 1 -Kadr 
( 1 337 — 1 5 22 ), an d Ramazan was indicative of the density of the Turkmen 
penetration in the eastern provinces during this period. 288 

In destroying the Byzantine and Seljuk structure of Anatolia, the Turk¬ 
mens further intensified the politically disunified character of this region 
and brought the specter of tribal raids and the unceasing warfare of petty 
states, putting upon the Anatolian population the heavy burden of 
supporting numerous governments and armies. 

As the period of these conquests receded into the historical past, how¬ 
ever, the capitals of the many emirates served as administrative, economic, 
and religious centers that gradually restored varying degrees of stability 
and prosperity, a process clearly discernible by the third and fourth 
decades of the fourteenth century. Nevertheless, the degree of recovery 


Dergisi, V (1947-48), 103-108. See also E. Zachariadou,” “ 'IcrropiKd oroixsta criva 
6aupa toO 'Aylou Oavovpiov,” A.TT. XXVI, (1964), 309-318. F. Thiriet, “Les relations 
entre la Crete et les Emirats turcs d’Asie Mineure au XIV e siccle (vers 1348-1360),” 
Actes du XII' congres international des etudes byzantines (Belgrade, 1964), II, 213-221. M. J. 
Manusakas. " 'H TrpdjTT] EpTropiKi) irapoiKia twv Bevstcov crra FlaAdria (M(At)to) ttjs 
M. ’Aa-(ocs(Iva eAArivnco lyypcctpo tou 1355 ),” AeAtiov Tfjs XpicmaviKfjs 'Apyca- 
oAoytKps 'ETcnpdas, III (1962), 231-240. 

286 Uzunparsili, Beylikleri , pp. 31-32. 

287 Ibid., pp. 48-52. Cahen, “Eretna,” F.I 2 . J. Rypka, “Burhan al-Din,” EI a . 

288 Uzun^arsili, Beylikleri, pp. 42-57. The articles, “Ak-Koyunlu,” “Dhu’l Kadr,” EI 2 ; 
“Akkoyunlar,” “Karakoyunlular,” IA. 
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does not seem to have been uniform or to have attained the prosperity of 
the preceding era of stability in the thirteenth century, for the very 
existence of so many principalities in a constant state of war precluded such 
an attainment. By the middle of the century, the Ottomans had not only 
consolidated their position in Bithynia but had, significantly, absorbed 
the neighboring emirate of Karas! on the southwest borders of the 
Ottoman lands. Though the primary impetus of expansion for several 
decades thereafter carried the house of Osman into Europe, the sultans 
took an active interest in Anatolian politics in the reigns of both Orhan 
and Murad I. When a number of the Anatolian emirs, primarily Burhan 
al-Din and the princes of Germiyan and Karaman, sought to exploit 
Ottoman involvement in Europe (1389) by territorial aggression, Bayazid 
I rapidly marched to the east to confront his enemies. His appearance in 
Anatolia shortly after the battle of Kossovo Polye marks the next im¬ 
portant stage in the political development of Anatolia and indicates how 
far the Ottomans has outstripped the other Anatolian states. In his first 
Anatolian campaign (1389-90), Bayazid reduced the last independent 
Greek city in western Asia Minor, Philadelpheia (Alashehir), and 
annexed the principalities of Aydin, Saruhan, Menteshe, Hamid, and 
Germiyan. An alignment of Karamanids, Burhan al-Din, and the 
Djandarids temporarily halted Bayazid’s further expansion in central and 
eastern Anatolia, but by 1397 after having defeated the western Crusaders 
at Nicopolis, he beat Karamanoglu at Akchay, executed him, and 
annexed his lands with the city of Konya. One year later Bayazid’s 
victorious armies occupied the regions of Djanik, the domains of Burhan 
al-Din, and the towns of Albistan, Malatya, Behisna, Kahta, and 
Divrigi. 289 

It seemed that Anatolia, now largely (though not completely) in the 
possession of one ruler, would finally enjoy peace. But this was not yet 
to be the case because Bayazid’s expansion had been too rapid and the 
foundations of the empire were not set firmly. In the east the last great 
world conqueror, Timur, had turned his eyes westward, and when the 
Turkish emirs so recently dispossessed by Bayazid looked about for possible 
support, they very naturally found it at Timur’s court. The relations of the 
two rulers progressively worsened as Timur captured and sacked Sivas in 
1400, and two years later at the battle of Chubuk-ovas! near Ankara he 
scattered the armies of Bayazid and so thoroughly crippled the Ottomans 
that to contemporaries it appeared the Ottoman Empire had been forever 

289 H. Inalcik, “Bayazid I,” EI 2 . Uzun$arsill, Anadolu Selcuklularl ve Anadolu beylikleri 
hakkinda bir mukaddime ile Osmanli devletinin kurulusundan Istanbid'un fethine kadar, 2 d ed. 
(Ankara, 1961), pp. 246-249, 260-268, 275-278, 295-301. Melikoff, “Germiyan- 
ogullarl,” EI 2 . Flemming, Landschaftsgeschichte, passim. M. Berger de Xivrey, Memoire sur 
le vie et les ouvrages de Vempereur Manuel Paleologue (Paris, 1851), pp. 52-60, translates 
writings of Manuel II which have to do with a part of Bayazid’s campaign. The trans¬ 
lations, however, are not always accurate. 
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destroyed. 290 The effect of Timur’s Anatolian campaign was to unsettle 
Anatolian political conditions for another half century as he restored 
many of the Turkish emirates to their former rulers and promoted 
division and strife within the domains of the sons of Bayazid. After the 
battle of Ankara, Timur added his personal touch to the catastrophe, 
remaining in Anatolia for a considerable period of time and sending 
detachments of his army to reduce and plunder the regions of central and 
western Asia Minor. 291 

The reassertion of Ottoman authority in the peninsula following the 
Timurid holocaust was to stretch over the entire fifteenth century, 
though it was finally established in most of the regions by the end of the 
reign of Muhammad II (1481). Muhammad I laid the foundation for 
recovery from his base in Amasya as he removed his brother Isa from 
Bursa and united the European possessions with those in western Asia 
Minor. Some of the emirates, such as Saruhan, he annexed, while others 
he subjected to vassal status. His task in Anatolia was further complicated 
by the socioreligicus movement of Badr al-Din of Samavna, whose followers 
threw the regions of Aydin into a state of political and religious ferment in 
1416. 292 His successor Murad II extended Ottoman possessions in the 
south and east with the annexation of Tekeili in 1424 and more importantly 
with the land of Germiyan which Yakub Chelebi ceded in 1428-29. 293 
Muhammad 11 conquered the Black Sea coastal region of Anatolia in 1460- 
61, taking Amastris from the Genoese, Sinope from the house of the 
Isfendiyarogullari, and putting an end to the empire of Trebizond. 294 
The turn of the Karamanids came next when from 1465 to 1468 
Muhammad occupied Konya and their lands, though the dynasty con¬ 
tinued to be a factor in Anatolian affairs until the end of Muhammad’s 
reign. Uzun Hasan, ruler of the Akkoyunlu tribal confederation, having 
allowed himself to be isolated politically by Muhammad II, eventually 

290 M.-M, Alexandra-Dersca, La campagne de Timur en Anatolie (Bucharest, 1942). 
Inalcik, “Bayazid I,” EE- G. Roloff, “Die Schlacht bei Angora,” Historische Zeitschrift , 
CLXI (1940), 244-262. Sharaf al-Din Ali-Yazdi, The History of Timur-Bec, Known by the 
Name of Tamerlain the Great , Emperor of the Mongols and Tatars; Being an Historical Journal 
of his Conquests in Asia and Europe, trans. Petis de la Croix (London, 1923), II, passim 
(hereafter cited as Sharaf al-Din Yazdi). Ashlkpashazade, Vom Hirtenzelt zur hohen 
Pforte, trans. R. Kreutel (Graz, 1959), pp. 109-115 (hereafter cited as Ashikpashazade- 
Kreutel). E. Werner, Die Geburteiner Grossmacht-die Osmanen ( 1300-1481 ) (Berlin, 1966), 

pp. 170-179- 
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(1938), 16-23. Ashikpshazade-Kreutel, pp. 130-132. Ashlkpashazade, Tevarikh-i Ali 
Othman , ed. Ali Bey (Istanbul, 1332), pp. 91-93 (hereafter cited as Ashlkpashazade-Ali). 
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suffered a decisive defeat at Otluq Beli in 1473. 295 The reign of 
Muhammad II was the decisive stage in the political reunification 
of Anatolia under the rule of a single state, yet the Turkmen dynasties of 
the Akkoyunlu (15012), Dhu’l-Kadr (1522), and Ramazan (1517) survived 
into the early years of the sixteenth century. 296 

Conclusions 

The detailed analysis of Byzantine internal history prior to the battle of 
Manzikert (1071) and the narration of the critical political and military 
events in Anatolia over four centuries have, it would seem, demonstrated 
two propositions: 

1. The Byzantine defeat at the hands of the Turks in 1071 and the 
subsequent penetration of the Turkmen tribes in the following decade 
were in large part the result of a half century of violent internal disorders. 

2. The Turkish conquest, settlement, and political unification of 
Anatolia was a long process, the final completion of which occurred 
four hundred years after the battle of Manzikert, 

295 Minorsky, “Akkoyunlu,” EI X . Babinger, Mahomet, pp, 373-374. Kramers, “Kara- 
man,” EI 2 . J. Aubin, “Notes sur quelques documents Aq Qoyunlu,” Melanges Louis 
Massignon (Damascus, 1956), I, 123-147. 

296 Canard, “Cilicia,” EIj. J. H. Mordtmann-V. L. Menage, “Dhu’l Kadr,” EI 2 . The 
unification of Anatolia did not bring a permanent end to upheaval and disruption of 
settled life. The rise of the Safavis as well as other internal disturbances had repercussions 
for the stability and security of parts of Anatolia. M. Akdag, Celali isyanlarl {1550-1603), 
(Ankara, 1963); C. Orhonlu, Osmanli imparatorlugunda asiretleri iskan tejebbiisu (Istanbul 
1963). By the seventeenth century, villages and agricultural activity had suffered from 
these rebellions, and the flight of some of the rural population from the land had followed. 
Because of this the government in Istanbul began to settle tribal groups in the deserted 
areas. 
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Nature of the Turkish Conquest in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 

Having established a general chronological structure and periodization 
of the Turkish conquests in the preceding chapter, the beginnings of the 
transformation by which Anatolia became Muslim must next be 
examined. This will entail discussion of three broad topics: the nature and 
effects of the Turkish conquests during the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
the degree to which the Anatolian Christians had been integrated into 
Muslim society by the mid-thirteenth century; the character and results of 
the breakdown in the Konya-Nicaea equilibrium from the late thirteenth 
to the late fifteenth century. 

Perhaps the single most fateful characteristic of the Turkish conquest 
in Anatolia was the longevity of the process, for this drawn-out period 
subjected Byzantine society to repeated shocks and dislocations. The 
Turks were not able to subdue Asia Minor quickly but achieved its com¬ 
plete conquest in a continuous process that lasted four centuries. Thus the 
conquest operated in piecemeal fashion. At certain periods it proceeded 
at an accelerated pace; at other times it made little progress; and on rarer 
occasions it was even reversed. Consequently, a significant number of 
towns and extensive regions were besieged, conquered, or raided on more 
than one occasion. In this, the Turkish subjugation of Asia Minor 
differed from the Arab conquest of the eastern Byzantine provinces in the 
seventh century wherein the regions of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 
disaffected because of religious persecutions on the part of the central 
government and weakened by the disbanding of the Arab client armies, 
fell rapidly and definitively to the Arabs in less that a decade, the issue 
having been decided by a few key battles. The striking difference between 
the rapidity of the Arab conquest and the slower progress of the Turks 
was due to geographic, ethnographic, and political factors. Anatolia is not 
only a large territory, but it is possessed of extensive mountainous areas 
that served as natural defenses against the invaders. In addition, the factor 
of religious disaffection, though present among Armenians and Syrians 
in easternmost Anatolia, played no comparable role in central and western 
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Asia Minor. Finally, Anatolia was much closer to the center of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire than had been the provinces occupied by the Arabs and so 
was capable of greater resistance. As the state depended primarily on 
Anatolia for its resources and for much of its manpower, it could not and 
did not quietly acquiesce in the Turkish occupation. The loss of Asia 
Minor was tantamount to the destruction of the empire. The Byzantines, 
therefore, made serious efforts, in proportion to their sadly declining 
strength, first to reconquer and then to hold on to parts of Anatolia down 
to the period when Michael Palaeologus reconquered Constantinople in 
1261. 

Related to the long-term, piecemeal nature of the Turkish conquest 
was the disappearance of political unity and stability from Anatolia for 
significant periods of time. Prior to the appearance of the Turks, the 
Anatolian peninsula had enjoyed a political unity under Constantinople 
which had ensured comparative stability (at least for the regions west of a 
line running through Trebizond, Caesareia, Tarsus; but also to a certain 
degree for the regions to the east as far as Antioch, Melitene, and Ani). 
Society was obliged to support only one ruler, one administration, and one 
army. The invasions and prolonged period of active subjugation by the 
newcomers changed this situation abruptly and radically as the invasions 
resulted in a bewildering proliferation of political entities on Anatolian 
soil. This generalization should, of course, be qualified. These conditions 
were not as exacerbated in the first half of the thirteenth century when 
there was stability for much of Anatolia as the result of developments at 
Konya and Nicaea. But this was an isolated situation in the period between 
the eleventh century and the Ottoman unification of Anatolia in the 
fifteenth century. In the period down to the mid-thirteenth century, there 
arose on Anatolian soil Greek states on the Aegean and Black Sea coasts, 
an Armenian state in Cilicia, and a number of Turkish principalities in the 
central and eastern regions—Seljuk, Danishmendid, Saltukid, Menguche- 
kid, Artukid. With the collapse in the relative and ephemeral stability 
of the Seljuks and Nicaea in the late thirteenth century, the appearance 
of the emirates throughout Anatolia brought a reversion to periods of 
anarchy and chaos until the emirates began to consolidate. The dis¬ 
appearance of political unity attendant upon the Turkish invasions not 
only brought considerable upheaval but often placed the Anatolian 
populations under the onerous burden of supporting a large array of 
courts, administrations, and armies. 

The effects of the invasions down to the late twelfth century were most 
dramatically manifested in the pillaging and partial destruction of many 
urban and rural areas. Though no documentary materials survive which 
describe the process systematically, the existing chronicles give a clear 
overall picture of the upheaval. The most striking feature of this first 
period of Turkish conquest was the sacking of towns and villages in many 
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regions of Anatolia, a number of these being pillaged on more than one 
occasion. 1 In some instances the sacking of a city or town entailed its 
complete destruction. But in the majority of cases the sacking of a city 
or town did not result in complete or immediate destruction, for these 
urban centers continued to exist, though often in a less prosperous state. 
The Turkish conquest was, however, accompanied by considerable 
destruction in terms of public buildings, houses, and churches. The Turkish 
epic, the Danishmendname, which gives a picture of the psychology of the 
conquerors, is replete with accounts of destruction of churches, mon¬ 
asteries, and places of habitation. The Byzantine sources characterize this 
period as one in which towns, churches, and buildings were destroyed by 
the Turks. 2 Though the Greek historians have exaggerated in speaking of 
complete destruction, nevertheless this exaggeration was the result of the 
extensive destruction to urban and rural life resulting from this one and 
one-half century of warfare. That there is a substantial and significant 
truth in this exaggeration becomes evident upon examination of the 
circumstances of the conquest in the various regions of the peninsula. 
Prior to the battle of Manzikert, the important cities of Artze, Perkri, 
Melitene, Sebasteia, Ani, Caesareia, Neocaesareia, Amorium, Iconium, 
and Chonae had been sacked by the Turks. 3 


WESTERN ANATOLIA 

During the late eleventh and throughout the twelfth century, many 
parts of western Asia Minor were the scene of Turkish invasions, Byzantine 
counterattacks, and the ocasional appearance of Crusading armies. At 
the beginning of this period, as Alexius I succeeded to the throne (1081), 
western Asia Minor was largely in the grip of the invaders. When the veil 
of historical silence covering the events of this first Turkish conquest is lifted 
two decades later, the sources reveal that the coastal towns of western 
Anatolia were in a destroyed state. 4 The western Anatolian districts 
continued to experience the rigors of an unusually savage border warfare 
throughout much of the twelfth century. 

A brief glance at the various regions of western Anatolia will clearly 
demonstrate the unrest that the Turkish invasions and settlement brought. 

1 See the comment of Eustathius of Thessalonike in his address to Manuel I Comnenus, 
P.G., CXXXV, 944. “ "Q TroAtpiKCOV EKEIVCOV OElCTpGOV, Ol TOU$ ©EPeAiOUS TWV 'PoJ(iai'KGOV 
ttoAecov fjv ote VTrovopEucravTES dveppf|yvuov.” 

2 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, i6g. “ kcci ttccutcov tbv o iter]pcrr gov kou tgov yoopicov 
kcu aurcov tgov ekkAtichcov tcov ev oAois toTs ’AvctToAfjs pepeaiv utt’ ocvtgov 
Epr| pgoOevtgov kou teAeov KaTQTpoTTGO 0 EVTGOv kcu eis t6 ptjSev cmoKaTCHTTCCVTOOV. Anna 
Comnena, III, 229 . “ ’H900/1 ^ovto piv ttoAeis, eAt^ovto 6£ x“P al Kai Traaa f] Tcopa- 
icov yfj XpumavGov aipacnv EptalvETO.” 

3 For details see chapter ii. 

4 Anna Comnena, III, 23. “ . . . T) tcov KCrrcs 0 aAotTTav SiaKEipEVCOV ttoAecov te Kai 
ycopcov AET|Aaaia Kai TravTEAfiS EpErrr coais.” Ibid., 142, refers to this destitution all the way 
from Smyrna to Attaleia. “ . . . to KorraTriv TrapaAiccv Tfjs SpbpvriSKai pEXpiS aurfis 
"ATraAsias oi (iapPapoi teAeIgos f)pirrGoaav.” 
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The Bithynian regions were mostly in Turkish hands until the First 
Crusade. While the emperor was concerned with Robert Guiscard in the 
west, the Turks were ravaging all Bithynia and Thynia to the Bosphorus 
which was not as yet in their possession. 5 The second Byzantine-Norman 
war gave the Turks another opportunity, so that Abu’I-Kasim once more 
pillaged Bithynia all the way to the Bosphorus. 0 Despite the reconquest of 
Nicaea following the First Crusade, Bithynia continued to suffer from heavy 
raiding throughout the reign of Alexius. 7 In 1113 an army of between 
40,000 and 50,000 from Persia devastated this and other neighboring 
regions (Prusa, Apollonias, Lopadium, Cyzicus, Lake Ascania), 8 and 
such attacks continued from the direction of Iconium in 1115-16. There 
is some record of further Turkmen incursions into Bithynia in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century when the emperor Alexius III entered the 
regions of Nicaea and Prusa to protect the cities from the attacks of the 
Turkmens encamped about the Bathys near Dorylaeum. 9 But inasmuch 
as the Turkmens had been settled near Dorylaeum for most of the period, 
it is not unlikely that they had continued their raiding expeditions into 
Bithynia during the reigns of John II and Manuel I. 10 The breakdown of 
Byzantine administrative cpntrol, especially as a result of the rebellion 
against Andronicus I Comnenus in 1183-84, no doubt greatly hastened 
the process, as the revels utilized Turkmens in their armies. 11 The 
appearance of the Latins in Bithynia immediately following the capture 
of Constantinople added to the confusion. 12 Mysia and the Propontis bore 
the brunt of the invasions and raids of the emirs Tzachas and Elchanes at 
the end of the eleventh century, 13 and though Alexius succeeded in remov¬ 
ing both from this district, the latter years of his reign witnessed severe 
raids, in 1113 and again in 1115-16, by the Turkish armies from Persia. 14 

The western river valleys of the Caicus, Hermus, Cayster, and Maean- 
der were frequently invaded and wasted. The Caicus as well as the regions 
north of Adramyttium were sorely vexed by incursions throughout the 
twelfth century, and large rural areas became depopulated. 15 The Hermus 


5 Anna Comnena, I, 136. Even before the accession of Alexius, Attaliates, 269, "... 
twv TovpKcov tt] v onto OaAacraris peypi NiKcdas vepopevcov Trepiyeopov.” 

e Anna Comnena, II, 63. 

7 The followers of Peter the Hermit also contributed by ravaging the area up to Nico- 
media. Anna Comnena, II, 210. 

8 Ibid., Ill, 159-169, 187 fT, 193, reports the advance of another Turkish army on 
Nicaea. 

9 Nicetas Choniates, 657-658. 

10 This is specifically stated for the regions of Pithecas and Melangeia during the reign 
of Manuel. Nicetas Choniates, 71. Cinnamus, 36, remarks that Bithynia had been very 
accessible to the Turks. 

11 Nicetas Choniates, 363-375. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 337-340. The reprisals of 
Andronicus against the cities were savage. 

12 Nicetas Choniates, 796, reports that Henry “ EKEipE tocs ttoAeis kcci SietiSeikokcos.” 

13 Anna Comnena, II, 79, 165-166. 

™Ibid., Ill, 159-169, 187-188. 

15 Nicetas Choniates 195, “ . . . -rfiv Epppov . . . T-pv ttpcbriv 6 coikt|tov.” 
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valley was in part conquered by Tzachas, 16 and in mo-ii Hasan of 
Cappadocia pillaged the eastern reaches of the valley, 17 and shortly 
thereafter the Seljuk prince Malik Shah threatened Philadelpheia and 
the coastal regions. 18 The Cayster-Celbianum region was threatened by the 
armies of Hasan in 1110-11, again in the reign of Manuel I, and by the 
emir Same when Isaac II Angelus summoned the Byzantine troops of that 
area to Europe. 19 The towns and countryside of the fertile Maeander 
valley in particular suffered from Turkish raids in the late eleventh and 
the twelfth century. Though Alexius was able to restore some order to the 
Maeandrian regions, soon after his death John II Comnenus was forced 
to move against the Turks who were once more pillaging the valley. 20 By 
the reign of Manuel, the Turks seem to have raided the valley with 
regularity. Early in his reign Manuel I was forced to relieve the suffering 
towns, 21 for the Turkmens had settled at the source of the Maeander and 
were, apparently, raiding almost unhindered. 22 More imposing from the 
point of view of size was the raid of the Atabeg, with an army of 24,000, 
down the Maeander to the sea, which ravaged many of the towns 
severely. 23 Upon the death of Manuel the last semblance of vigorous defense 
disappeared and the Turks raided even more frequently, on occasion 
being brought in by Greek rebels. After his defeat in 1192, Pseudoalexius 
acquired 8,000 Turkmens from the emir Arsane (Arslan?) and pillaged 
the valley destroying the harvests. 24 Kaykhusraw, falling unexpectedly 
upon the middle and upper regions of the Maeander, captured a number 
of towns and took away the inhabitants. 25 A rebellious tax collector, 
Michael, obtained troops from the sultan Rukn al-Din and the towns of 
the Maeander were once more raided. 26 In the early thirteenth century 
Manuel Maurozomes, with the aid of Turkish troops, ravaged the valley 
towns but was driven out by Theodore Lascaris. 27 

Many of the districts and towns of Phrygia were in the center of the 
battleground between Muslim and Christian armies. After the defeat of 
the Turks by the First Crusades at Dorylaeum, the Turks retreated 

16 Anna Comnena, II, no; III, 143. 

17 Ibid., Ill, 144-145. 

18 Ibid., 154 - 155 - 

19 Ibid., Ill, 144-145, 157. Cinnamus, 39-40. Nicetas Choniates, 481. 

20 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 190. 

21 Nicetas Choniates, 71. 

22 On returning from the battle against the sultan, Manuel made his way to the source 
of the Maeander thinking himself to be safely out of Turkish territory there. But here he 
came upon a large encampment of Turkmens and their tents. These Turkmens, who were 
under a certain Rama, were in the habit of plundering the neighboring land of the Greeks. 
Cinnamus, 60, " Kai cos koct’ IQos to aurcov tous ek ytrrovcov 'Pcopaicov qSr) Kat vOv 
Ar|0~TEUCTavT£s Aaepupcov trAricrdpEvoi f|Koucri.” 

23 Nicetas Choniates, 250-252. 

24 Ibid., 550-551. He came to be called KCtuaaAcovriS. These Turkmens were habitually 
raiding Greek lands, "... 01 Ai^oteueiv toc ‘Pcopcckov EicbOr)aav.” 

25 Ibid., 655. 

26 Ibid., 700-701. 

27 Ibid., 827. 
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toward Iconium, and in an effort to scorch the earth in the path of the 
Crusaders, they gained entrance into the Greek towns, pillaged the houses 
and churches, carried off the livestock, silver, gold, and other booty, and 
then burned and destroyed everything that they could not carry away and 
that might have been of some use to the Latins. Later in his reign, the 
emperor Alexius I passed through the same areas and sought to destroy 
the Turkish encampments and to waste the area so that the Turks would 
not be able to use it to attack the empire. The sultan also scorched the 
earth about Iconium. As the region had become the border between 
Greek and Turkish possessions, it was slowly being turned to wasteland 
as a result of the frequent military campaigns and by express desire of 
both sides so that invaders might not find sustenance in these regions. 28 
As Phrygia remained a critical frontier area in the reigns of John and 
Manuel, it suffered considerably from Turkish raiding, 29 but with the 
battle of Myriocephalum it was largely lost to the Turks. Pamphylia and 
Pisidia had a fate similar to that of Phrygia. After the initial recovery of the 
area by Alexius and John, the Turks raided and expanded into the region, 
until by 1204 little outside Attaleia remained Byzantine. 30 In the mid¬ 
twelfth century the fertile agricultural area of Attaleia was so unsafe 
because of the Turks that the inhabitants had to import their grain by 
sea. 31 There are indications that Lycia and Caria also saw repeated 
waves of incursions. 32 

Though the contemporary narratives give only a partial account of the 
events and situation in western Anatolia, these are sufficient to indicate 
that the invasions and warfare brought considerable upheaval to the 
western Anatolian districts of Bithynia, Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Ionia, 
Lycia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. The majority of the raids have 
remained unchronicled, for the Seljuks at this time had nothing in the way 
of chronicles (at least chronicles that have survived), and the Byzantine 
historians were too concerned with the capital to note the recurring 
raids. It is to be assumed that the border raids of the Turkmens were 
constantly operative, and in fact the language of the Byzantine chronicles 
states this explicitly. 33 The disruption and destruction often brought by 
the Turkish raids to Byzantine urban and rural society in western Asia 
Minor were extensive, and a number of authors refer to this phenomenon 
in very general terms. Anna Comnena speaks of the Turkish “satraps” 

28 Gesta Francorum, pp. 54-55. Alexius burned Turkish settlements wherever he found 
them in order to protect his lands from the Turkmen raids, William of Tyre, VI, xii. 
Alexius had the villages of Bourtzes burned because of the Turks, and then removed all 
the Greeks, Anna Comnena, III, 200-203. Tudebodus, R.H.C., O.C., III, 29. 

28 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 190. Nicetas Choniates, 71-72. Cinnamus, 179. 

30 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 190-191, 208. Nicetas Choniates, 50, 689. 

31 William of Tyre, XVI, xxvi. 

32 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 17, 19, 84, 87; IV, 323-329, where it is implied that the 
destruction of Latrus at the end of the eleventh was repeated again in the twelfth century. 

33 Cinnamus, 59-60. Nicetas Choniates, 551. 
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who at the end of the eleventh century were “plundering all,” 34 and of the 
“plundering and complete ruin of the cities and lands situated on the sea 
coast.” 35 After the second Norman crisis (1107-08), Alexius devoted his 
attention to the cities of western Agia Minor, “reasoning that the bar¬ 
barians had completely destroyed the coast from Smyrna to Attaleia 
itself.” 36 

When the Second Crusaders came to Anatolia almost half a century 
later the situation had changed very little. Odo of Deuil remarks that the 
Turks had expelled the Greeks from a great part of “Romania,” and had 
devastated much of it. As the Crusaders advanced south of Adramyttium 
they found many cities along the coastal regions in ruins and they 
observed that the Greeks still inhabited only those towns that had been 
rebuilt and girded with walls and towers. 37 

The question arises, however, as to whether such general statements 
that Anna Comnena and Odo of Deuil have made are historically 
reliable. The account of Anna Comnena in regard to the destruction of the 
coastal towns and to the destruction in western Asia Minor seems to be 
corroborated by an examination of the fate of a number of towns, villages, 
and areas, as well as by certain archaeological evidence. 

Cyzicus fell to the Turks in the reign of Nicephorus III Botaniates, 
was taken a second time by the emir Elchanes in the reign of Alexius I, 
and then pillaged by a Turkish army from Persia in m3. 38 Elchanes 
took Apollonias, and though recaptured by the Byzantines, the Turks 
ravaged its environs in 1113. 39 Anna Comnena relates that the environs of 
Lopadium suffered ravaging in the reign of Alexius I, and that shortly 
afterward the Turks who had taken and pillaged Cyzicus in 1113 sacked 
Lopadium during the same campaign. 40 The extent of the destruction of 
Lopadium, and perhaps by implication that of Cyzicus, Apollonias, and 
Cius, is indirectly revealed by the historian Cinnamus who remarks that 
the emperor John II had to rebuild the fort of Lopadium anew. 41 It 
suffered severe chastisement after its unsuccessful rebellion against Andron- 
icus I Comnenus in 1184. 42 Poimamenum must have experienced the same 

34 Anna Comnena, III, 23. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid., 142, "... Aoyi^oiiEvos a50is ornos to koto rpv irapaAtav Trjs Znvpvps 
Kai UEXP'S avTfis 'ArraAdas ot (3&pf3apot teAei'cos fiprrrcocrav.” That this destruction in¬ 
cludes the cities is specifically stated, “ iv Seivco sttoieTto, e! up Kai t&s ttoAeis aO0is is 
rpv TrpOTEpav erravayayot KaTaorocnv Kai tov Ttpcppv catoSolp Kocpov Kai tovs 
artavTaxp aKcSaoSevTas droiKous aurals iTTavaacbaoiro.” 

37 Odo of Deuil, pp. 86-89, “Qpam cum tota esset iuris Graecorum, hanc ex magna 
parte Turci possident, illis expulsis, aliam destruxerunt.” Pp. 106-107, “Ibi multas urbes 
destructas invenimus . . . .” The accounts of the Third Crusade also bear testimony to 
destroyed towns. 

38 Anna Comnena, I, 69; II, 79-80; III, 165-166. 

38 Ibid., II, 79-80; III, 165. 

13 Ibid., Ill, 143, 165. 

41 Cinnamus, 38, “ Iv0a (3aaiAe! ’Icoavvp 9 poupiov ti ek Kaivfjs dvatKoSoiipSp.” 

43 Nicetas Choniates, 374 - 375 . 
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fate as Apollonias, having fallen to Elchanes and its environs having been 
wasted in m3. 43 The environs of Abydus were devastated by Tzachas 
and by the Turkish invasion of 1113, 44 but there is no indication that the 
town itself fell. The nature of the destruction the emir Tzachas wrought 
is most clearly depicted in the case of Adramyttium. 

It was formerly a most populous city. At that time when Tzachas was plundering 
the regions of Smyrna, destroying, he also obliterated it [Adramyttium]. The sight 
of the obliteration of such a city [was such] that it seemed that man never dwelled 
in it. 45 

Shortly afterward in 1113 the Turks raided in the vicinity of Adramyttium. 
Indeed Adramyttium and its nearby villages suffered severely throughout 
the twelfth century from Turkish raids until Manuel walled the city and 
built fortresses in the depopulated countryside to protect the peasants. 46 
Odo of Deuil remarks that the Crusaders immediately upon proceeding 
south of Adramyttiuni encountered ruined towns. 47 Chliara and Perga- 
mum probably experienced much the same fate as Adramyttium, these 
regions having been devastated by at least three Turkish raids in the reign 
of Alexius I, 48 and they continued to be subject to pillaging in the reigns 
of John II and Manuel I. Before the latter fortified the cities and the 
countryside, the rural area had been abandoned by the inhabitants. 49 
Calamus, one of the villages of the theme of Neocastron (Adramyttium, 
Pergamum, Chliara), was no longer inhabited by the time of the third 
Crusade, 50 and Meleum (located between Calamus and Philadelpheia) 
was in a destroyed state by the latter part of the twelfth century. 51 Tzachas 
took Smyrna, Clazomenae, Phocaea, and reached the Propontid regions 
wasting their environs, 52 and somewhat later Hasan raided Nymphaeum 
and the district of Smyrna. 53 Ephesus had fallen to the emir Tangripermes 
but was reconquered in the reign of Alexius I. Located on the convenient 
river route of the Cayster, it was no doubt accessible to raiding parties 

43 Anna Comnena, II, 80-81; III, 165. 

44 Ibid., II, 165; III, 166. 

45 Ibid., Ill, 143. “ rroAis 8s Ttpchrp/ psv fjv -iroAuovQpcoTrorcmy oiri^vka Ss 6 
T^dyas ra koctc< tt)v Ziiupvpv lAf) (eto kcci carrr$v travTsAws spiTrcocra; ficpavics. tov 
youv TtavTsArj acpavicruov Tfjs Toiatrrrjs ©saaapEvos ttoAscos, <£>s SokeTv [ipSe ctvSpcoTrov 
KCrroiKfjcrca ttots sv carrrj.” 

46 Nicetas Choniates, 194-195. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 268. 

47 Odo of Deuil, p. 107. He adds that the Greeks inhabited only the fortified towns, no 
doubt a reference to the towns that Manuel and his predecessors had fortified. 

48 Anna Comnena, III, 144-145, 155, 166. The expeditions ofHasan, 1109-11, Malik 
Shah, 1111, the Turks from Persia, 1113. 

43 Nicetas Choniates, 194-195. Theodore Scutariotes, 268, " ai mpi auras X^P 01 ' 
aoii<T|Tol re fjcrav to Trpiv.” 

50 W. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), p. 130. 

51 Historia Peregrinorum, ed. A. Chroust, M.G.H., S.R.G., nova series V (Berlin, 1928), 
p. 154. 

52 Anna Comnena, II, no; III, 25. Tzachas surrendered it peacefully, but when a 
Syrian killed the Byzantine admiral, the sailors are reported to have slain 10,000 
inhabitants. 

53 Ibid., Ill, 145. Sardes, which had previously been in Turkish hands, would likewise 
have been exposed. Ibid., 27. 
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such as those that had sought to enter the valley in 11 io-i I, again in the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus, and during the rule of Isaac II. 64 Odo of 
Deuil notes that in the mid-twelfth century the tomb of St. John at 
Ephesus was surrounded by walls to keep the “pagans” out, and that there 
were “ruins” in Ephesus. 55 Philadelpheia was retaken from the Turks 
after the recapture of Ephesus, but because of its more easterly location it 
was under constant pressure from the neighboring Turkmens. In 11 io-i i 
Hasan besieged the city with 24,000 men, sending them out to plunder 
the villages about Celbianum, Smyrna, Nymphaeum, Chliara, and in 
mi the armies of the prince Malik Shah raided the territory around 
Philadelpheia as well as about Pergamum, Chliara, and Celbianum. 56 
It was the scene of two rebellions and of opposition to the Third Crusade 
in the latter part of the twelfth century. 57 In 1176 the Atabeg and his 
troops took and sacked many of the Maeandrian towns including Tralles, 
Louma, Antioch, and Pentacheir. 58 Farther to the south the coastal towns 
also received rough handling. Melanoudium and the mountain regions of 
Latmus were sacked prior to the accession of Alexius I; 59 Strobilus was 
destroyed by the Turks, as Saewulf reported when he visited the site in 
1103. 60 The Turks sacked the numerous monastic establishments of these 
regions, destroying and desecrating them, and driving out the monks. 
The monasteries of Latrus were once more pillaged toward the end of the 
twelfth century. The town of Myra suffered the fate of Strobilus and the 
other coastal cities. 61 

The Turks sacked Attaleia in the eleventh century, and consequently 


54 Ibid., 144-145, 157. Cinnamus, 39-40. Nicetas Choniates, 480-481. 

65 Odo of Deuil, pp. 106-107. The abbot Daniel, who visited Ephesus in 1106-07, 
relates that Ephesus was located on a mountain four versts from the sea, P.P.T.S., IV, 
5-6. Al-Idrisi, II, 303, remarks that it was in ruins. The church was in such a dilapidated 
shape in the twelfth century that tessarae from the mosaic decoration were falling upon 
the head of the metropolitan during the liturgy, R. Browning, “The Speeches and Letters 
of Georgios Tornikes Metropolitan of Ephesos (Xllth Century),” Actes du XIl e Congres 
international d’etudes byzantines (Belgrade, 1964), II, 424. 

56 Anna Comnena, III, 27, 144, 154-157. 

57 Nicetas Choniates, 340, 521-522. Ansbert, p. 73. 

68 Nicetas Choniates, 251. “ tocs McciccvSpiKbs smcbv ttoAeis e8t|ou ohcrpcos, sapoAds 
ccKripuKTOUS Kai eq>66ous arTpooirrovs TiOepevos. TrapEO-rfiaaro 6s Kai rots TpaAAeis . . . 
65co 61 TTpoicov Kai tccs irapaGaAorTiSious sAup.fivaio x<bpas.” 

89 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 16-19, 24, 30, 61-63, 67. 

60 “Ad Strovilo civitatem pulcherimam, sed a Turcis omnino devastatam,” in W. 
Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter, Sitz . der kaiser. Akad. 
der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Kl., CXXIV (1891), 39. Saewulf, P.P.T.S., IV, 29. 

91 The documents in Miklosich et Muller, VI, 17-19, 24—25, 61, 84, 87; IV, 323-325, 
329, give considerable information on the fate of the monastic communities. What 
occurred here was doubtlessly repeated in many other parts of Anatolia, as is suggested in 
the Danishmendname. St. Christodoulus relates that only the chrysobulls without 
valuable ornamentations survived the sack. All others were carried off by the Turks. In 
the various accounts of the translation of St. Nicholas, it is recorded that Myra had been 
destroyed by the Turks, R.H.C., H.O., Vj, xlvi. Though some of this data is not reliable, 
this particular feature of the narrative seems to be confirmed by Anna Comnena’s 
testimony of the destruction of these regions. Myra and Patara appear as destroyed 
towns in the fourteenth century, see below. 
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it was one of the cities Alexius rebuilt. 62 Because of its geographical location 
and Turkish pressure from the north, the city was largely isolated in terms 
of land communication. John Comnenus made two expeditions in the 
regions to the north of Attaleia in order to settle conditions there, but 
evidently he achieved only partial success. 63 By the time of the Second 
Crusade (1147), Attaleia was so hard pressed by the Turks that the 
inhabitants could not cultivate their fields and as has already been 
mentioned they had to bring grain by sea. 64 During the revolt of 
Andronicus Comnenus (1182) the sultan of Konya subjected the city to a 
severe siege. 65 

The mountainous regions to the east of the river valleys, which separate 
the Anatolian plateau from the coastal districts, constituted areas of 
almost continuous strife. This geographical district, stretching from 
Dorylaeum in the northwest to Iconium in the southeast came to be a 
no-man’s land which Greeks, Turks, and Crusaders repeatedly devastated. 
On the northern edge of this region the Bithynian towns and countryside 
experienced numerous raids immediately following the battle of Manzikert. 
Nicomedia, recaptured by the Byzantines in the late eleventh century, 
was still a “lofty ruins” set among thorns and bushes in the mid-twelfth 
century. 66 Nicaea, while yet in the hands of the Turks, was besieged by the 
emir Burzuk for three months, 67 and shortly thereafter by Buzan. 68 The 
reconquest of the city by the Crusaders entailed some difficulties, for the 
unruly troops of Peter the Hermit pillaged the houses and churches en 
route to Nicomedia. In the north the depredations begun by the Norman 
mercenary Roussel terminated in the destruction of both towns by the 
Turks who left them desolate ruins. 69 The Turks once more laid siege to 
Nicaea in 1113, when they ravaged Bithynia and the Propontis. 70 In the 
latter half of the twelfth century the pressure of the Turks about the 
Bithynian region, as well as an abortive rebellion against Andronicus 
Comnenus, brought some hardship to Nicaea. 71 Prusa experienced 
practically the same history as Nicaea down to the end of the twelfth 
century. The fate of eastern Bithynia, however, is not at all clear, with the 
solitary exception of Claudiopolis which almost fell to the Turks but was 

62 Anna Comnena, III, 142. Al-Idrisi, II, 134, refers to it as the “Burnt,” and remarks 
that it is built away from the old site, but this probably refers to Side. See A. M. Mansel, 
Die Ruinen von Side (Berlin, 1963); Mansel, “Side,” P. IV., Supplementband, X (1965), 
879-918. 

es Nicetas Choniates, 17-19, 50. Cinnamus, 7, 22. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 
190-191, 208. 

44 William of Tyre, XVI, xxvi. 

65 Nicetas Choniates, 340. 

66 Odo of Deuil, pp. 88-89. 

67 Anna Comnena, II, 72. 

66 Ibid., II, 74. Matthew ofEdessa, p. 203. 

69 Anna Comnena, II, 210. Attaliates, 267-268. In the days of Michael VII this region 
had become "... ipppoj Kcci doiKTyros Kai d( 3 aTos ...” Gesta Francorum, pp. 6-9. 

70 Anna Comnena, III, 164. 

71 Nicetas Choniates, 363-371, 658. 
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saved by the appearance of the emperor Manuel. 72 The Turks had laid 
waste the towns of Pithecas and Malagina located on the westernmost 
bend of the Sangarius River so that Manuel was forced to rebuild and 
fortify them. 73 Both Dorylaeum and Cotyaeum on the Tembris River 
were also sacked by the Turks, and they became areas of Turkish settle¬ 
ment. Dorylaeum had lain an uninhabited ruin for a century and, with 
the exception of a few stones, had completely disappeared. 74 Before 
Manuel decided to rebuild Dorylaeum in 1175, it had been a pasturage 
for the flocks of the Turks. 75 

There was a time when this Dorylaeum was one of the great cities of Asia and 
very noteworthy. A gentle breeze blows upon the land, and it has about it very 
extensive level plains of extraordinary beauty [which are] so rich and fertile that 
they give forth rich grass and supply ripe ears of grain. A river sends its stream 
through it and it is beautiful to see and sweet to taste. There is such a quantity of 
fish swimming in it, that no matter how much those fishing take, fish are never 
lacking. Here, formerly, splendid mansions were built by the Caesar Melissenus, 
the villages were populous, and [there were] natural hot springs, stoas and baths, 
and all such things as bring pleasure to men. These things did the land provide 
in abundance. But the Persians [Turks], when the invasion of the land of the 
Rhomaioi was at its height, had razed the city to the ground and made it com¬ 
pletely destitute of people, and they obliterated everything in it, even the thin 
trace of its former dignity. It was such a city. Then about 2,000 Persian [Turkish] 
nomads were camped about it in tents as is their custom . 76 

While Manuel was rebuilding Dorylaeum, the nomads burned the area 
and their tents so that the Greeks would find no sustenance. 77 But the 
emperor’s accomplishment was short-lived for Dorylaeum was evidently 
retaken by Kilfdj Arslan and his son Mas‘ud took possession of it. 78 After 
Manuel’s death the sultan sacked Cotyaeum 79 and henceforth it seems to 
have remained in Turkish hands. 80 Farther to the southeast the Turks 
sacked the city of Amorium in the reign of Romanus IV, 81 and though 
there were Byzantine campaigns in the region of Amorium in the first 
half of the twelfth century, 82 it was removed from the Byzantino-Turkish 
frontier. Greeks and Turks fought over Cedrea, Polybotus, and Philo- 
melium for long periods, and both Manuel Comnenus and Frederick 


72 Ibid., 257-259. 

73 Ibid., 71. Cinnamus, 36, 38. 

74 Euthymius Malaces, ed. C. Bones, “ EuOupfou tou MoAaxq nqTpoTroAiTOU Necov 
flaTpcov (‘Yrrarris), 6uo syKcopiacrnKoi Aoyoi, vuv to mpcoTov ekSiSopevoi, sis rov 
avTOKpcrropa MavouqA A' Kopqvriov ( 1143 / 80 ),” 0 EoAoyfa, XIX (1941-48), 529 
(hereafter cited as Euthymius Malaces-Bones). 

75 Nicetas Choniates, 228. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 283. 

76 Cinnamus, 294-295. 

77 Nicetas Choniates, 228. 

™ Ibid., 689 

73 Ibid., 340. " xai to KotuAeiov ifETropOriCTE.” 

80 Ibid., 689. 

81 Scylitzes, II, 678. 

82 Anna Comnena, III, 199-201. Theodore Prodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 1382. 
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Barbarossa burned Philomelium. 83 By the latter half of the twelfth 
century, Myriocephalum was uninhabited. 84 The towns between Limnai 
and the middle Maeander were especially exposed to raids by both the 
neighboring Turkmens and the forces of the sultan in Konya. Sozopolis, 
in the hands of the Turks for about half a century, was retaken by John 
Comnenus, 85 but the Turks besieged it soon afterward. 86 Relatively 
isolated, Sozopolis and the neighboring villages were taken and sacked by 
the sultan (during the revolution of Andronicus Comnenus when the 
cities of Byzantine Asia Minor were engulfed in civil strife) 87 and hence¬ 
forth remained Turkish. The towns of the Pentapolis were in ruins by the 
end of the twelfth century ; 88 Manuel found Choma-Soublaion a shambles, 89 
and Lampe probably suffered extensively from the raiding of both sides. 90 
Though Laodiceia and Chonae fared better than most of the cities between 
Limnai and the Maeander, 91 the latter city was pillaged by the Turks in 
1070, 92 and both cities were certainly in Turkish hands by 1081. 
Laodiceia and possibly Chonae as well were reoccupied by the Byzan¬ 
tines at the end of the eleventh century. 93 The Turks retook Laodiceia, 
however, and so once more the Byzantine emperor John Comnenus had 
to remove them. 94 During the reign of Manuel the armies of Kilidj Arslan 
sacked the city so thoroughly, that it eventually had to be restored. 95 
The environs of both Laodiceia and Chonae were ravaged by the Greek 
rebel Theodore Mangaphas and his Turkish troops, 98 and somewhat 
later the rebel Pseudoalexius ravaged the outskirts of Chonae with 8,000 
Turkish troops who destroyed the church of the Archangel Michael, 
its famous mosaics and the altar. 97 The towns of the upper Maeander 
seem to have fared less well and when the Third Crusaders passed through 


83 Anna Comnena, III, 27, 199-201, 203. Nicetas Choniates, 71-72, 540. Cinnamus, 
41-42. Salimbene, p. 11. 

84 Nicetas Choniates, 231. 

85 Cinnamus, 6-7. Nicetas Choniates, 18. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 190-191. 

86 Cinnamus, 22. 

87 Nicetas Choniates, 340, “ . . . rf|v te Ico^ottoAiv TroAepiou vopcp KCCTEoyE, xai Tag 
TCEpt^ kcohottoAei? Ar|iaap£vos O9’ ecxutov £Troir)<JC(TO.” 

88 Manuel had previously driven the Turkmens out of the area but they must have 
returned soon after, Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 253. 

89 Nicetas Choniates, 229. Cinnamus, 298. 

90 Anna Comnena, III, 27. Nicetas Choniates, 231. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 296. 

91 Michael Acominatus, Mi)(af|A ’Akoijuvcctou tou Xcoviarou t& aco£6|t£va, ed. 
S. Lampros (Athens, 1879), I, 52-53 (hereafter cited as Michael Acominatus-Lampros), 
speaks proudly of his patris, Chonae, as, “ rj te tt6Ais ocvtoTs jtovr) oyeSov ti pepevt)ke 
T ot$ ffepoais avaAcoTOS.” 

92 Attaliates, 140-141. Cedrenus, II, 686-687. 

93 Anna Comnena, III, 27. 

94 Cinnamus, 5-6. Nicetas Choniates, 17-18. Theodore Prodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 
1382. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 190-191. 

96 Nicetas Choniates, 163, ”... Try kotcc <t>puy(ocv EKTtop 0 £l AaoSiKEtav, ouketi 
oC/ctccv cruvotKOU[iEVT|v cos vuv Ecbpcrrai.” 

98 Ibid., 523. 

97 Ibid., 552-553. Chonae seems to have remained a vital economic and religious center 
as a result of its famed church and commercial fairs, Michael Acominatus-Lampros, I 
56 - 57 - 
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the region, they found both Hierapolis and Tripolis destroyed (1190). 98 
Kaykhusraw, in raiding the towns of the Maeander, carried away the 
populations of Tantalus and Caria." Caria had previously been sacked 
and part of the population enslaved by the Turkish troops under Theodore 
Mangaphas, 100 and Antioch ad Maeandrum was among the riverine 
towns that the Atabeg sacked in 1176. 101 

EASTERN ANATOLIA 

Greater Armenia, the lower Pyramus district, the eastern regions 
of the Halys, and Cappadocia were partially convulsed by invasions and 
raids in this same period. The invasions were followed by struggles of 
Seljuks, Danishmendids, Saltukids, Menguchekids, Artukids, and 
Armenians, which kept eastern Anatolia in a state of war. Cappadocia 
was raided repeatedly in the eleventh century. In 1067 the Turks plun¬ 
dered and burned the city of Caesareia and sacked the celebrated shrine 
of St. Basil, 102 and in io6g they once more ravaged Cappadocia. 103 Shortly 
after the battle of Manzikert the Turks again appeared before the remains 
of Caesareia and, spreading out, sacked the Cappadocian villages. 104 
Though Cappadocia passed in part under the control of the Danishmen¬ 
dids in the late eleventh century, 105 Caesareia still lay in ruins when the 
First Crusaders came through the area 106 and until 1134 when the 
Danishmendid Muhammad rebuilt the city. 107 An eight-year period of 
ravages by Turkmens in Cappadocia and adjacent regions began in 1185 
(or 1186-87); these raids were quite serious. 108 According to the archaeol¬ 
ogical and epigraphical evidence, the famous Byzantine troglodyte mon¬ 
astic communities of Cappadocia declined in the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries 109 and were to revive only with the stability of the thirteenth 
century. 

98 Ansbert, pp. 74-75. Historia Peregrinorum, p. 154, “. . . a Turcis dirutam . . .” 

99 Nicetas Choniates, 655. 

100 Ibid., 523. 

101 Ibid., 251. 

102 Attaliates, 93-94. Cedrenus, II, 661. 

103 Attaliates, 135-137. Scylitzes, II, 683-684. 

104 Attaliates, 184. Bryennius, 58—60. Alexius Comnenus had to keep to the mountains 
to avoid them. 

105 Michael the Syrian, III, 173 - 

108 Baldricus, R.H.C., H.O., IV, 39, “venerunt quoque ad Caesaream Gappadociae 
quae ad solum diruta erat: ruinae tamen utcumque subsistentes quanta fuerit ilia Caesarea 
testabantur.” 

107 Bar Hebraeus, I, 258: “Then this Malik Mahammad restored Caesarea of Cappa¬ 
docia, which had been destroyed for a long time, and there he dwealt.” Michael the 
Syrian, III, 237: “II se mit 4 restaurer la ville de Cesarde, en Cappadoce, qui etait 
ruinee depuis longtemps. II en retrancha une partie; et il y batit des Edifices avec les 
pierres de marbre qu’on arrachait des temples superbes. II y habitait constamment.” 
The city was finally incorporated into the Seljuk domains by Kllidj II Arslan in 1169. 
Michael the Syrian, III, 332. Nicetas Choniates, 159. 

108 Michael the Syrian, III, 400-402. The chronicler remarks that he is not able to 
record all the massacres that took place in these eight years. Bar Hebraeus, I, 321-322. 

109 De Jerphanion, Cappadoce, II 1; 395-400. N. and M. Thierry, Nouvelles iglises 
rupestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1963), pp. 220-222. 
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The regions of the upper Pyramus, or Gaihan, River likewise suffered. 
Al-Harawi, the Arab traveler of the late twelfth century, found the town 
of Arabissus in ruins 110 whereas Albistan and the regions of the upper 
Pyramus were very seriously depopulated by the expedition of Yakub 
Arslan in 1155-56. 111 Marash was able to resist the Turks in the early 
period but changed hands between Christians 112 and was damaged 
severely by an earthquake either in 1114 or 1115. 113 Muhammad the 
Danishmendid burned the environs of Marash and its villages in 1136-3 7 114 
and Kilidj Arslan took it in 1148. 115 The regions of the Euphrates in 
southeastern Anatolia were similarly exposed to the vicissitudes entailed 
in the competition of various Turkish dynasties and in the raid of Turkish 
tribes, the upheaval extending as far south as Antioch. 116 Here the 
situation is somewhat clearer as the texts of Matthew of Edessa and 
Michael the Syrian take as their focal points Edessa and Melitene 
respectively. In 1120-21 the Artukid Ilghazi burned the villages, en¬ 
slaving and massacring the populations, from Tell Bashir northward to 
Kaisum. 117 Shortly after 1134 Afshin pillaged the regions of Kaisum only 
to be followed by Mas‘ud who in his first raid pillaged and took captives 
in the neighborhood. He returned a second time and reduced to ashes the 
nearby villages. 118 In 1136-37 Muhammad the Danishmendid burned 
the villages and monasteries of the land about the town, including the 
monastery of Garmir Vank. 119 In 1140-41 the inhabitants temporarily 
abandoned the town and so the Turks sacked and burned it. 120 Finally 
in 1179 Kilidj Arslan destroyed its walls and carried the inhabitants off 
into captivity. 121 

Edessa resisted the Turks for a comparatively long time, though it had 
been besieged and its environs ravaged on numerous occasions by the 
end of the eleventh century. 122 But the Turkish pressure on the regions of 

110 AI-Harawi, trans. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Guide des lieux depelerinage (Damascus, 1957), 
P- 135 - 

111 Matthew of Edessa, p. 344. 

112 Michael the Syrian, III, 173. Anna Comnena, III, 40-41. 

113 William of Tyre, XI, xxiii. Bar Hebraeus, I, 247. 

114 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 320-321. 

115 Michael the Syrian, III, 290, at which time the church treasures were taken. 

116 Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa , II, iii, 320, speaks of disorders, captivity, and assassinations in 
1077 following the occupation of the land by the Turks. 

117 Matthew of Edessa, p. 302. “From Tell Bashir to Kaisum he enslaved men and 
women, massacred without pity, and burned and roasted infants in great number with 
unparalleled barbarity. After crossing the Euphrates with considerable forces, he exter¬ 
minated the population of a great number of villages; priests and monks perished by iron 
and fire.” 

118 Michael the Syrian, III, 245-246. 

119 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 320-321. 

120 Gregory the Priest, pp. 324-325. 

121 Michael the Syrian, III, 388. 

122 It was attacked by Gumushtekin in 1066. Bar Hebraeus, I, 217. The emir Khusraw 
raided the area between 1081 and 1083, Matthew of Edessa, p. 185. Buzan took the city 
after a long siege attended by famine in 1087-88. Matthew of Edessa, p. 198. Shordy 
thereafter it was taken by Tutuch who restored it to Thoros. Matthew of Edessa, p. 208. 
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Edessa increased in the first half of the twelfth century. Kilidj I Arslan 
besieged the city in 1106-07, 123 and one year later the Turks burned its 
nearby villages and fortresses. 124 In 1112-13 the Turk Maudud raided the 
same area, but in this year it was the Franks who broke into the city and 
sacked it. 125 Ilghazi the Artukid raided the countryside prior to 1120-21, 
and Turkish forces carried out a vigorous siege of the city in 1134. In 
1144-45 Zangi captured the city. 126 Shortly thereafter, however, the 
Armenian garrison turned the city over to the Franks, so the Turks under 
Nur al-Din recaptured and destroyed Edessa with the result that the 
inhabitants were completely removed from the city. 127 

Edessa remained a desert: a moving sight covered with a black garment, drunk 
with blood, infested by the very corpses of its sons and daughters! Vampires and 
other savage beasts ran and entered the city at night in order to feast on the flesh 
of the massacred, and it became the abode of jackals; for none entered there 
except those who dug to discover treasures. The people of Harran and the rest of 
its enemies excavated the churches and the houses of the nobles, saying, Bravo! 
Bravo! Our eye has contemplated it . 128 

The regions of Samosata, Hisn Mansur, and Nisibis are less well 
documented. In 1108-09 the Turks killed or enslaved the farmers about 
Hisn Mansur. 129 Nur al-Din of Aleppo took Nisibis in 1171 and ordered 
all new churches as well as those built in the reign of his father to be 
destroyed. The treasure of the Nestorian church of Mar Jacob and its 
library of 1,000 volumes were pillaged and destroyed. 130 Just to the north 
and east of Nisibis the Turks ravaged the regions of Gargar and Seveverek, 
and Balak took Gargar in 1122, deporting most of its population; he 
returned in 1123, burned the town, and enslaved the remainder of the 


In 1095-96 Sukman the Artukid and Baldukh of Samosata laid siege to the city for sixty- 
five days, Matthew of Edessa, pp. 210-211. With the coming of the First Crusade, the 
inhabitants summoned Baldwin to give them relief from the steady Turkish pressure, 
William of Tyre, IV, ii. 

123 Matthew of Edessa, p. 264. 

124 William of Tyre, XI, vii. 

125 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 279, 283-284. 

126 Bar Hebraeus, I, 268-269. “The Turks pushed in with drawn swords, which drank 
the blood of old men and young men, of strong men and women, of priests and deacons, 
of monks and anchorites, of nuns and virgins, of children of tender years, and of bride¬ 
grooms and brides. O What a bitter history!” Michael the Syrian, III, 260—266. Chabot, 
“Un episode,” pp. 169-179 

127 Michael the Syrian, III, 272; 30,000 were killed, 16,000 enslaved, and only 1,000 
escaped. Bar Hebraeus, I, 273. St. Narses, R.H.C., D.A., I, 238, 245-246. William of 
Tyre, XVI, v. Matthew of Edessa, p. 326. 

128 Michael the Syrian, III, 272. Though Edessa came to be inhabited by the latter 
half of the century, a considerable portion of the city remained in ruins. Ibid., 397-399, 
gives a cataloge of seventeen churches that were still in a ruined state in his time. He adds 
that there had been no priests in the town for a long time. Al-Harawi trans. Sourdel- 
Thomine, p. 143), a contemporary who visited Edessa, remarks that it contained old 
ruins. 

129 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 265-266. 

130 Michael the Syrian, III, 339-340. 
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population. 131 Sometime later Christian Armenians retook it and engaged 
in reciprocal, destructive raids with their enemies the Muslim Armenians 
of Seveverek. 132 First Muslims and Christians, and then Seljuks and 
Danishmendids, contested the city of Melitene and its neighboring 
villages so that for over a century this land knew no peace. It was one of 
the first large Byzantine towns that the Seljuks sacked when they appeared 
in eastern Anatolia. 133 By 1071 the Turkish raids in the environs were 
endemic 134 but the city held out until 1102 at which time the Danishmen¬ 
dids conquered it. 135 Kilidj I Arslan took it in 1106, and though he was 
kind to the inhabitants, 136 on his death the citizens were subjected to 
financial oppression by his successors. 137 The environs of the city continued 
to be raided by Turks as well as by Franks. 138 In 1124 the Danishmendid 
Ilghazi finally retook Melitene after a difficult six-month siege as a result 
of which the inhabitants perished in great numbers. 139 In 1140-41 the 
Turks of Melitene pillaged the neighboring monastic establishment of 
Zabar. 140 Shortly afterward, when John Comnenus appeared before 
Neocaesareia, hopes seem to have run high among the Christians of 
Melitene that he might succeed, with the result that the Turks put many 
inhabitants of Melitene to the sword. 141 The struggle between Danishmen¬ 
did and Seljuk over Melitene was continuous and between 1141 and 1143 
Mas'ud of Konya besieged the city. 142 Raiding Turks pillaged and burned 
the monastic complex of Bar Mar Sauma a few years later. 143 Kilidj II 


131 Ibid.., 205-206, he did this to chastise the Armenians who were raiding his lands. In 
1062-63 the regions of Nisibis and Seveverek had been raided by the Khurasan Salar. 
Matthew of Edessa, pp. 115-118. 

132 Michael the Syrian, III, 244, 247. Bar Hebraeus, I, 265. Matthew of Edessa, p. 313. 
The Armenian rulers of Seveverek had converted to Islam to keep their domains. 

133 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 107-108. Bar Hebraeus, I, 212-213. Michael the Syrian, 
III, 165. Large numbers of its inhabitants were killed or enslaved. One source indicates 
that afterward some 15,000 prisoners were ransomed and returned to the city, Michael the 
Syrian, III, 146. 

134 Cedrenus, II, 660. Attaliates, 93, 107. The attempt of Constantine X Ducas to 
enforce ecclesiastical union on the Monphysites of Melitene in 1063, and the fact that the 
Armenians raided the Syrian monasteries and attacked the Syrian populations of the 
countryside, added to the upheaval, Michael the Syrian, III, 161-164, 166-168. Bar 
Hebraeus, I, 217. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 95-96, 152-154. 

135 Bar Hebraeus, I, 236. Matthew of Edessa, p. 230. In 1096-97 Kilidj I Arslan was 
besieging it when arrival of the Crusaders in Anatolia caused him to lift the siege. 
Michael the Syrian, III, 187. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 212-215. Danishmend wasted the 
countryside, destroying the crops, in 1099. 

136 Bar Hebraeus, I, 239. Michael the Syrian, III, 192. 

131 Michael the Syrian, III, 194. 

138 Ibid., 205. 

139 The inhabitants suffered from three things: (1) the sword outside the wall which 
massacred those who fled; (2) famine; (3) The prince, who tortured the inhabitants in order 
to get their gold. Michael the Syrian, III, 2ig. Matthew of Edessa, p. 315. 

140 Michael the Syrian, III, 248. Bar Hebraeus, I, 266. 

141 Michael the Syrian, III, 249. Bar Hebraeus, I, 266; “At that time every Christian 
who mentioned the name of the King of the Greeks or of the Franks, even unwittingly, the 
Turks slew. And because of this many of the people of Melitene perished.” 

142 Michael the Syrian, III, 254. Bar Hebraeus, I, 267. 

143 Michael the Syrian, III, 290-291. 
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Arslan destroyed the environs of the city in 1152, 144 while simultaneously 
on the inside of the city the inhabitants were being oppressed financially, 
a circumstance that was repeated in 1170. 145 Kilidj Arslan returned and 
laid siege to the city unsuccessfully in 1171. He carried off 12,000 of the 
rural population, which would have constituted a further serious de¬ 
population for the area had he not been forced to return them. 146 Six 
years later, 1177, he was successful, and Melitene once more became a 
Seljuk possession. During the siege many of the Christians had fled the 
city because of the severity of the famine, but those who remained suffered 
many afflictions from the ruler himself. With the success of Kilidj Arslan 
the lot of the Christians improved considerably. 147 When Sulayman 
conquered Antioch in 1085 he too was comparatively lenient with the 
city; nevertheless there was a massacre, the treasures of the church of St. 
Cassianus were stolen, and the church converted into a mosque. 148 

The city of Sebasteia was first sacked and reduced to ashes in 1059 
when the Turks pillaged it for eight days, 149 and it capitulated to the 
Danishmendids in the latter part of the century (1085?) 150 Mas‘ud, 
the sultan of Konya, destroyed it a second time in 1143, 161 and it was 
once more sacked when Kilidj II Arslan took it in c. 1173. 152 The Seljuk 
chieftain Ibrahim Inal destroyed the important international commercial 
emporium of Artze to the east in 1049-50, and the inhabitants abandoned 
the site for Erzerum. 153 The regions of Byzantine Armenia were partic¬ 
ularly savagely devastated in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
Matthew of Edessa speaks of this period as “the beginning of the ruin and 
destruction of the Eastern Nation.” 154 The Turks captured and sacked 
Ani in 1064 155 and repeatedly raided the vicinity of Lake Van (Zorinak, 
Chliat, Manzikert). 156 Because of these disturbances Matthew of Edessa 

144 Michael the Syrian, III, 304-305. Bar Hebraeus, I, 279. 

148 Michael the Syrian, III, 336-337, 

146 Ibid., 346. Bar Hebraeus, I, 296. 

147 Michael the Syrian, III, 373. Bar Hebraeus, I, 308. This is illustrated by the testi¬ 
mony of Michael the Syrian, who remarks that when Kilidj II Arslan came to Melitene 
he was kind to Michael, a fact that caused great astonishment “to the whole world.” 

148 Michael the Syrian, III, 173. Bar Hebraeus, I, 229. Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa’, III, 
iii, 320. 

149 Matthew of Edessa, pp. rix—113, 166—167. B too, like Melitene, was caught up in 
the strike between Greeks and Armenians at this time. 

150 Michael the Syrian, III, 173. The Danishmendname, I, 198-200, relates that Danish- 
mend had to rebuild the city. 

151 Bar Hebraeus, I, 267. 

152 Nicetas Choniates, 159. Bar Hebraeus, I, 303. Michael the Syrian, III, 357, says 
1175, but perhaps this refers to a possible second capture by Kilidj II Arslan, for 
Ahu’l-Feda, R.H.C., H.O., I, 43, says that in 1172-73 Nur al-Din forced Kilidj Arslan 
to return Sebasteia to Dhu’l-Nun, but that on the death of the latter Kilidj Arslan retook 
Sebasteia. 

153 Cedrenus, II, 577-578. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 83-84. Attaliates, 148. 

154 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 182-183, 204. 

155 Attaliates, 79-82. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 121-124. Cedrenus, II, 653-654. It was 
retaken from the Muslims by the Georgians in 1124-25 and in 1161, Matthew of Edessa, 
pp. 313-314. Ibn al-Athir, R.H.C., H.O., I, 522. 

156 Matthew of Edessa, p, 208. Abu’l-Feda, R.H.C., H.O., I, 5. 
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described the early twelfth century as a period of tribulations and 
massacres. 157 When Romanus IV Diogenes arrived at Erzerum in 1071, 
prior to the battle of Manzikert, two months’ rations were distributed to 
the army as “they were about to march through uninhabited land which 
had been trampled underfoot by the foreigners.” 158 

NORTHERN ANATOLIA 

The regions of northern Asia Minor lay similarly exposed to the up¬ 
setting effects of the Turkish invasion during the latter half of the eleventh 
century. The critical period was the reign of Michael VII Ducas (1071— 
78). The whole of the coastal region from Heracleia to Trebizond as 
well as the hinterland about the Iris (Yeshil Irmak) and the lower Halys 
(Kizil Irmak) were turned into areas of frequent raiding and plundering, 
and were in many cases partially abandoned by the Christian population. 15 9 
During this reign the Turks had come into northern Asia Minor in 
comparatively large numbers and the roads were no longer safe, 160 so 
that by the reign of Nicephorus III Botaniates (1078-81) most of the coastal 
regions were in Turkish hands. 161 Though the Byzantines were able to 
recover the coastal regions by 1085 162 and even some of the hinterland, 163 
at least temporarily, northern Asia Minor remained a scene of continuous 
raiding and warfare throughout the twelfth century among Byzantines, 
Danishmendids, Seljuks, Georgians, Saltukids, and Menguchekids. There 
is very little specific information as to the fate of individual coastal 
areas. Both Sinope and Trebizond were taken by the Turks and retaken 
by the Byzantines in the late eleventh century, 164 and many of the towns 
must have suffered, in varying degrees, from the upheaval. Joseph, the 
metropolitan of Trebizond, writing at a later date on the reinstatement of 
the great religious and commercial celebration of Trebizond, the pane- 
gyris of St. Eugenius, remarks: 

The Forgetting of the Celebration of the Birth of the Saint 

At that time [eleventh century] there [were] massacres and captures of cities 
and collections of prisoners and there attended all those things which are grievous 
to life .... From that time the memory of the celebration became the victim of 
deep oblivion, and again this annual celebration forgot the city, as the necessities 
were lacking. 165 

157 Matthew of Edessa, p. 239. 

158 Attaliates, 148. 

159 Michael the Syrian, III, 72. Attaliates, igg. The Greek forts and cities were in a 
state of terror, and Michael VII gathered people from Pontus and moved them across the 
sea. Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 112. 

160 Bryennius, 86-95. 

161 Anna Comnena, I, 18. Michael the Syrian, III, 175. Heracleia, and possibly 
Sinope and Trebizond, were exceptions, though the latter two were occupied by the 
Turks for a short period. 

162 Anna Comnena, II, 64, 151. 

163 Ibid., Ill, 29-30. 

16i Ibid., II, 64, 66, 151. 

165 j n Papadopoulos-Kcrameus, 1 st. trap, imp., I, 59. 
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This is strong testimony as to how the Turkish invasions affected the 
peace, security, and economic prosperity of this flourishing commercial 
emporium. 166 The city of Sinope underwent a similar experience for there 
too the great panegyris of the local saint, St. Phocas, came to a halt and 
his church was destroyed as a result of the Turkish invasions. 167 The 
formerly active maritime center of Amastris became an unimportant 
town in the twelfth century, 168 and though the hinterland of other coastal 
cities—Heracleia, Paurae, Oenoe, and Sinope—was raided by the 
Danishmendids, there is no systematic account of the experiences of these 
cities during the twelfth century. 169 By the end of the twelfth century the 
Turkish pressure and raids had brought the Turks into possession of the 
coastal town of Amisus just to the east of Paurae, presaging the fall of 
Sinope in the early thirteenth century. 170 

In many respects the hinterland of the Black Sea coastal regions re¬ 
sembled the regions of western Asia Minor between Dorylaeum-Cotyaeum 
and Loadiceia-Chonae. The hinterland of the northern coast consisted of 
rugged mountain country separating the Anatolian plateau from the 
seacoast. This difficult terrain is primarily accessible or traversable through 
the river valleys of the Halys, Iris, and Lycus, which penetrate the 
mountains from north to south and from west to east. It was in these 
riverine corridors that the military forces of Islam and Christianity 
contested the possession of northern Asia Minor in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and the struggle must have been a constant one as the 
few tantalizing sources imply. This region remained a border area as late 
as the fifteenth century, and the Danishmendname gives an interesting 
insight into the mentality of the ghazi tribesmen who actively carried on 
the struggle against the Christians of northern Anatolia. Features of this 
poem, which reflect the general conditions of the conquest, include 
destruction of churches and monasteries, the repeated siege and capture of 
towns, proselytization, taking of booty, and so forth. Adding to the 
unsettled conditions was the fact that the Danishmendids, who ruled in 

166 There was a partial recovery in the twelfth century, but the city did not regain its 
old prosperity until the late thirteenth century. Al-Idrisi, II, 393. Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus, 1 st. trap, imp., I, 65. 

167 Van den Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” A.B., XXX (1911), 289. “ f) 5 p yap aoi K&VTauSa 
■rravriyupts twv peyaAcov . . . Kal 6 veto? 54 oOtos ipeittcotcci irpiv Tais Evyerrovcov 
Papp&pcov a&Ecov eTriSsasaiv < 5 >s yevscrOai koivov.” Alexius Megas Comnenus restored the 
church and the panegyris. 

168 Al-Idrisi, II, 392, who also remarks that its inhabitants led a nomadic life. 

169 Cinnamus, 176. Anna Comnena, II, 64. Bona was an embarkation point for war 
with the Muslims, and seems to have enjoyed some prosperity in the twelfth century. 
Al-Idrisi, II, 393. In the twelfth century the Turks frequently raided the coast (at one 
point a certain Cassianus delivered many of the forts of Pontus to the Danishmendids 
[Michael the Syrian, III, 227]), and Michael the Syrian, III, 232, remarks that John 
Comnenus massacred most of the Turks in the coastal region (it is not exactly clear as 
to which coastal region is meant). In 1139 Malik Muhammad pillaged regions of 
Cassianus on the Pontus and took off the population selling it into slavery, Michael the 
Syrian, III, 248. Bar Hebraeus, I, 266. 

170 Nicetas Choniates, 689. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 427. 
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this area until the latter half of the twelfth century, had to contest 
possession not only with the Greeks but with the Seljuks of the plateau. 
The valleys of the Lycus, Iris, Halys had been penetrated on numerous 
occasions and in considerable force by the Turks prior even to the 
appearance of Danishmend, as Paipert and Coloneia were raided in 1054 
and 1057 respectively, 171 and Neocaesareia was sacked in 1068. 172 
Amaseia and Castamon were surrounded by raiding Turkish bands when 
Alexius Comnenus left Amaseia with Roussel. He paused near Castamon 
to see the family estates but found them abandoned, the Turks pillaging, 
and he himself only narrowly escaped capture. 173 By the time of the 
Crusade of 1101, the Danishmendids had conquered Paipert, Argyropolis, 
Coloneia, Neocaesareia, Doceia, Comana, Amaseia, Euchaita, Pimolissa, 
Gangra, though Gabras of Trebizond had reconquered Paipert and 
Coloneia at one point, 174 and the Byzantine general Taronites continued 
to contest Danishmendid control in the area. The Crusaders of 1101 
found the regions about Gangra-Castamon east to Amaseia partly 
deserted, and the earth scorched. 175 In the warfare of the twelfth century, 
especially in the reign of John Comnenus, the Greeks succeeded in 
retaking Gangra, Castamon, and numerous other fortresses for restricted 
periods, and so the area found itself in much the same state of continuous 
warfare and change of political domination as did western Anatolia. 176 
In the latter half of the century the Seljuks of Konya began, gradually, to 
absorb the holdings of the Danishmendids as well as those of the Greeks. 
In 1196 the emir of Ankara besieged Dadybra for four months, bombard¬ 
ing the houses, polluting the water and eventually reducing it by famine. 
The Greek inhabitants were expelled and the city recolonized by 
Muslims. 177 Previously, rebellions ofByzantines had brought considerable 
destruction to Byzantine Paphlagonia in a manner strikingly reminiscent 
of the rebellions in western Asia Minor at this time. 178 

SOUTHERN ANATOLIA 

Cilicia and the Taurus regions, especially, witnessed frequent political 
change and military occupation. As a result of the First Crusade, the 

171 Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 181, 184. Cedrenus, II, 606. 

172 Cedrenus, II, 684-685. Attaliates, 105. 

173 Bryennius, 88, 93. 

174 Danishmendname-MelikofF, I, 71-72, 108-112, 251-258, 277-280, 315. Anna 
Comnena, III, 29-30, 76. 

175 Anna Comnena, III, 37. Albert of Achen, R.H.C., H.O., IV, 564, says of the regions 
of Gangra, “segetes et omnia sata regionis depopulantes.” Danishmendname-MelikofF, 
I, 96. 

176 See Chalandon, Les Comnenes , II, 46-47, 77-91. Nicetas Choniates, 25-26, 29, 
45-48. Cinnamus, 13, 15, 21. Theodore Prodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 1373-1383. 
Michael the Syrian, III. 249, 234. Malik Ghazi massacred the Greeks of Castamon. E. 
Kurtz, “Unedierte Texte aus der Zeit des Kaisers Johannes Komnenos,” XVI B.Z. 

(1907), 75-83- 

177 Nicetas Choniates, 626. 

178 Ibid., 553 
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Turks relinquished most of Cilicia, and Byzantine garrisons reoccupied 
the area. Seleuceia and Corycus, however, were by then mere ruins and 
had to be rebuilt, and Mopsuestia-Mamistra was half destroyed. 179 
Because of the conflict of interest among Byzantines, Latins, Armenians, 
and Muslims, the towns of the region changed hands frequently, 180 
Turkish raiders carried off the population of Adana to Melitene in 1137, 181 
and they sacked Pracana early in the reign of Manuel Comnenus. 182 
Toward the end of the twelfth century, Turkmen groups began to follow 
the Pyramus valley in search of plunder and pastures. This brought a 
double danger to the Christians in the area, for the Turkmens were often 
supported by Muslim rulers such as Salah al-Din who in 1182 invaded and 
plundered Cilicia in support of Turkmens who had been defeated by the 
Armenians. 183 The regions of Laranda, Heracleia, and Anazarba were 
infested by Turkmens and so must have been in difficult straits. 184 

CENTRAL ANATOLIA 

The three principal urban centers of the central plateau, Konya, 
Ankara, and Archelais, must likewise have been enveloped in disorder, 
though the Turkish conquest of this region was definitive earlier, so that 
conditions were regularized much sooner here than in other areas. The 
Turks pillaged the regions of Ankara soon after Manzikert, 185 and some¬ 
time later the city fell to them. A 1 Idrisi, writing one-half century later, 
remarks that it had been destroyed during the “time of troubles.” 186 
It continued to change hands in the twelfth century even after the 
Seljuks took it from the Danishmendids. Konya (Iconium) and its 
environs were sacked early in 1069. Though it was farther removed from 
the borders, the city and its suburbs and villages were attacked by both 
Greeks and Crusaders in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 187 The sultan 

179 Anna Comnena, III, 45-46, 58. "ttoXis yap TrpoTgpov oOcra ipuy,voTaTr| to 
Koupixov ev utrrspois icpSaaev IpmooQfjvat ypivots.” 

180 Runciman, A History of the Crusades , (Cambridge, 1952), II , passim. 

181 The accounts of Michael the Syrian, III, 244, and Bar Hebraeus, I, 264, are con¬ 
tradictory in certain details. 

182 Cinnamus, 38. 

183 Bar Hebraeus, I, 310, 321, 328. Abu’l Feda, R.H.C., H.O., I, 4g, and Ibn al-Athir, 
R.H.C., H.O., I, 644 say 1180-81. Sempad, R.H.C., H.O., I, 628-629. 

184 This comes out clearly in some of the Latin accounts, as for example, Salimbene, 
p. 12, who remarks, “qui non sunt de potestate soldani.” 

185 Bryennius, 64. The inhabitants feared to open the gates of the city to Alexius 
Comnenus because of the proximity of the Turkish encampments. 

186 Al-Idrisi, II, 312. Wittek, “Zur Geschichte Angoras im Mittelalter,” Festschrift G. 
Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), p. 341. The oldest surviving Muslim inscription at Ankara is that 
of the mimbar of the so-called mosque of ‘Ala’ al-Din, 1197. This would seem to suggest a 
comparatively slow and late development. 

187 Anna Comnena, III, 200-204. Alexius Comnenus raided the villages, and the 
Christian inhabitants voluntarily followed his army back to Byzantine territory. The 
sultan had previously scorched the regions before the Byzantine advance. See also 
William ofTyre, VI, xii. Greekforces again raided the Konya area under John Comnenus. 
Nicetas Choniates, 42. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 203. In 1155 Manuel encamped 
before Konya, destroying the suburbs and desecrating the Muslim cemetery, where 
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Rukn al-Din burned the town of Laodiceia Combusta forty kilometers 
north of Konya at the end of the twelfth century for having mistreated a 
member of the dynasty . 188 The fact that Kllidj II Arslan rebuilt Coloneia 
Archelais (Aksaray) would seem to imply, much in the same manner as 
Caesareia and Sebasteia, that it too had suffered devastation . 189 

This detailed, yet incomplete, survey of Anatolia during the latter 
part of the eleventh and the twelfth century indicates that violence, 
destruction, and upheaval accompanied the Turkish invasions and 
occupation of the peninsula. Consequently, the lament of Anna Comnena 
on the fate of Byzantine Anatolia constitutes something more than an 
empty rhetorical exercise: 

And since the succession of Diogenes the barbarians tread upon the boundaries 
of the empire of the Rhomaioi . . . the barbarian hand was not restricted until the 
reign of my father. Swords and spears were whetted against the Christians, and 
also battles, wars, and massacres. Cities were obliterated, lands were plundered, 
and the whole land of the Rhomaioi was stained by blood of Christians. Some fell 
piteously [the victims] of arrows and spears, others being driven away from their 
homes were carried off captives to the cities of Persia. Terror reigned over all and 
they hastened to hide in the caves, forests, mountains, and hills. Among them 
some cried aloud in horror at those things which they suffered, being led off to 
Persia; and others who yet survived (if some did remain within the Rhomaic 
boundaries), lamenting, cried, the one for his son, the other for his daughter. 
One bewailed his brother, another his cousin who had died previously, and like 
women shed hot tears. And there was at that time not one relationship which 
was without tears and without sadness. 190 

Obviously in some areas the destruction was greater; in other areas, less 
severe. It cannot be maintained that the Turkish conquest operated with 
ease and without serious disturbance of Anatolian society. On the other 
hand, it would be just as erroneous to assert that the destruction was 
complete. 


his army slew 7,000 Muslims. Cinnamus, 45. Histoire des Seljoukides d’Asie Mineure par un 
anonyme, trans. F. Uzluk (Ankara, 1952), pp. 24-25. Frederick Barbarossa also burned 
the city during the Third Crusade. Nicetas Choniates, 542. 

188 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 22-23. 

189 Uzluk, Histoire des Seljoukides, p. 25. The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat-al-Qulub 
composed by Hamd-allah Mustawfi of Qazwin in 740 (1340), trans. G. Le Strange (London, 
1 gig), p. 96, relates that Kllidj II Arslan rebuilt it in 1171 (hereafter cited as Qazwini- 
Le Strange). The Ta’rikh-i-guzida or “Select History” of Hamdu'llah Mustawfi-i-Qazwini, 
E. G. Browne (Leiden-London, 1913), p. 108. 

190 Anna Comnena, III, 229. The destructive nature of the conquest is repeated in 
most of the sources. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 169. “ ’Erri toGtou toG PccctiAegos 6 
aupTtas crysSov Koctpos Kcrra ye yfjv Kai GctAaaaav Giro tuv ocQecov j 3 ap| 3 apcov Karracr- 
XeGeIs arras fj<pavfa 0 TB Kai Epppos ouepTopcov KarEcrrp, TravTCOv ypicmavcov trrr’ cruTcov 
avaip£ 0 EVTcov, Kai ttccvtoov tcov oiKpponxov Kai tcov ycopicov Kai aurwv tcov EKKApcnwv 
tcov ev oAois toIs Tfjs ’AvaToAps pEpeaiv Git’ oGtcov lpppco 0 £VTGov Kai teAeov Karcrrpo- 
TTCO 0 EVTCDV Kai £1$ To ppSEV omoKaraaTavrcov.” Fulcher of Chartres, R.H.C., 
H.O., III, 336. “Nam Romaniam, quae terra est optima et valde fertilis bonorum omnium, 
invenimus nimis a Turcis vastatam et depopulatam.” Matthew of Edessa, pp. 181-183. 
Odo of Deuil, pp. 86-88. 
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The cities in many areas suffered from the continuous state of warfare, 
for they underwent siege, capture, isolation from the countryside, a 
lessening of commercial activity, and often destruction. Though a great 
many of the cities continued to exist, as is indicated by the survival of the 
Byzantine urban toponymy, they survived in a sadly declined state. It 
was rural society that often was more disrupted and displaced in many parts 
of Anatolia. Here too, the toponymical evidence would seem to lend 
weight to this supposition. 191 Very often the village populations sought 
refuge from the invaders by going to the walled and fortified towns. This 
caused the population of some of the towns to experience a temporary 
rise. In 1071 the city of Edessa had a population of approximately 35,000, 
but 75 years later just prior to its destruction by Nur al-Din the city had 
47,000 inhabitants. 192 This formidable increase is to be explained pri¬ 
marily in terms of the population of the environs which had settled down 
within the safety of the walls in fleeing the unsafe countryside. 193 At the 
western extreme of Anatolia the same phenomenon could be observed. 
The rural areas of Pergamum, Chliara, and Adramyttium suffered 
destruction and almost complete depopulation throughout a large portion 
of the late eleventh and the twelfth century, as a result of the Turkish 
raids. This was due to the fact that the rural population had previously 
lived scattered in small unprotected villages and so was an easy prey of the 
invaders. Until Manuel built forts throughout the rural area in which the 
agrarian inhabitants might seek refuge, the land was abandoned and no 
longer cultivated. When the emperor did build the fortifications, a rural 
society was re-formed and the land returned to cultivation. 194 Many of the 

191 Already in the twelfth century the Greek sources seem to refer to a very few rural 
areas by their Turkish names, Wittek, “Von der byzantinischen zur turkischen Toponymie, 
Byzantion, X (1935), 53, for a discussion of these names. Nicetas Choniates, 689. By 
far, however, the greatest part of the datable Turkish toponymical evidence occurs later. 
A detailed study of late Byzantine and early Turkish toponymy remains one of the most 
important tasks for the students of Anatolian history. 

192 Sawirus Ibnal-Mukaffa’, II, iii, 305. Bar Hebraeus, I, 273. William of Tyre, XI, 
vii, trans. Babock and Krey, records the following for the year 1108; “They [Turks] took 
certain fortresses by storm, burned villages, and captured farmers and others engaged in 
cultivating the fields. No place was safe outside the circuit of the walled cities; consequently 
the tilling of the fields ceased, and food began to fail entirely.” 

193 See the remarks above for the state of perpetual siege which was the fate of Edessa 
during this seventy-five year period. The city was repeatedly besieged, its rural areas and 
population subjected almost uninterruptedly to the sword, fire, and captivity. Buzan 
besieged the city in 1087-88; Sukman the Artukid in 1095-96; the emir Khusraw in 
1083; Kilidj I Arslan in 1106-07. In 1108 the Turks burned the villages. Turkish armies 
raided the area until the city was finally sacked and destroyed. 

194 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 268. " ai E15 Tty ’Acriav ttoAeis, toc XAiapa, to 
TTIpyapov te, kcc! ’ATpapunov kockcos tmaayaxi urro tgov FfEpacov ai yap trepl auras 
y copai cco iKT|To[ te fjaav to Trpfv, Kai Ik tou kotcc Kcopry oiKEiafiai, eis Trpovo)jf|v toIs 
ttoAe|ji(ois TrpoEKEivTO. Kal auros toivuv, Kcrrcox^P cocre TEiytcn, Kai tccs ttAt|ct[ov 61 
Trs5id5as cppoupiois ctuvcokictev outco 61 TrAf] 0 ouorv oncriTopcov Kal toTs Kcrra tov (diov 
xrAouroucn ypriCTTOls.” Nicetas Choniates, ig5, Manuel transformed the uninhabited 
to an inhabited area. "... eis oiKijcnpov Tty Trpcbr)V doiKTjTOv.” The period of the 
Comnenoi and the Lascarids seems to have witnessed an extension of the fortifica¬ 
tion works not only in the urban centers but in the rural areas as well. The towns and 
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Towns, Villages, Provinces Destroyed 
Pillaged, Enslaved, Massacred, or Besieged 

WESTERN ASIA MINOR 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

ENVIRONS OF TOWNS 

PROVINCES 

Cyzicus—C, C, C, X 

AND VILLAGES 

West Anatolia—X 

Apollonias—C, X 

Apollonias—P 

Dorylaeum-Iconium—P, 

Lopadium—X 

Lopadium—P 

E, P, E 

Cius—C 

Poimamenum—P 

Thynia-Bithynia—P, P, 

Poimamenum—X 

Abydus—P, P 

P, P 

Adramyttium—X 

Adramyttium—P, P, F 

Propontis and Mysia—P, 

Calamus—X 

Chliara—F, P 

P, P 

Meleum—X 

Pergamum—F, P 

Caicus, Hermus, Cayster, 

Smyrna—C, X 

Smyrna—P 

and Maeander, P, P, P 

Clazomenae—C, X 

Clazomenae—P 

Phrygia—P 

Phocaea—C, X 

Phocaea—P 

Paphlagonia—P 

Sardes—C 

Ephesus—P, P 

Pisidia—P 

Nymphaeum—C 

Philadelpheia—P 

Lycia—P 

Ephesus—C, X 

Attaleia—P 


Philadelpheia—C 

Dorylaeum—P 


Tralles—X 

Cotyaeum—X 


Louma—X 

Sozopolis—P 


Pentacheir—X 

Lampe—P 


Melanoudium—X 

Laodiceia—P 


Latrus—X 

Chonae—P 



Strobilus—X 
Attaleia—X, B 
Nicomedia—C, X 
Nicaea—C, X, B 
Prusa—C, X, B 
Claudiopolis—B 
Pithecas—X 
Malagina—X 
Dorylaeum—X, C 
Cotyaeum—-X, X 
Amorium-—X 
Cedrea—C 
Polybotus—C 
Philomelium—C, X, X 
Myriocephalum—X 
Sozopolis—C, B, X 
Chonae—X, C 
Laodiceia—-C, C, X 
Hicrapolis—X 
Tripolis—-X 
Tantalus—X, E 
Caria—-X, E, X, E 
Antioch ad Maeandrum 

—X 

Choma-Soublaion—X 
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EASTERN ASIA MINOR 

Caesareia—-X Marash—P, G Cappadocia—P, P, P, F 

Arabissus—X Kaisum—S, M, E, P, Pyramus R. -—E, P 

Albistan—E, X X, X Armenia—M, E, F, P 

Kaisum—F, X, E, X Tell Bashir—S, M, E, P, Lake Van—P, P 

Edessa—B, B, X, B, X, X, X 

E, M, M Edessa—P, X, P, P 

Nisibis—-X Hisn Mansur—M, E 

Gargar—X, E, X, E Gargar—P 

Melitene—-X, M, E, X, Seveverek—P 
C, X, B Melitene—P, P, P, X, E 

Bar Mar Sauma—B, B, Chliat—P 
B, G Perkri—P 

Sebasteia—X, N, E, C, 

x, X, c 

Artze—-X, F 
Ani—X. C 
Zorinak—X, M 

NORTHERN ASIA MINOR 
Sinope—X, C Gangra—X, F 

Trebizond—-X, C Castamon—X, F 

Amisus—C Amaseia—X, F 

Paipert—B, C 
Coloneia—B, G 
Neocaesareia—X, G 
Amaseia—B, C 
Castamon—X, X 
Doceia—C 
Comana—C 
Euchaita—C 
Pimolissa—C 
Gangra—C, X 
Dadybra—C, F 

SOUTHERN ASIA MINOR 

Seleuceia—X Pyramus Valley—P 

Mopsuestia—X 

Gorycus—X 

Adana—X, E 

Pracana—X 

CENTRAL ASIA MINOR 
Iconium—X, M Ankara—-P, P 

Ankara—X, C, C Iconium—P, P, P 

Coloneia Archelais—X 
Laodiceia Combusta—X 

Key: P = pillaged, X = sacked or destroyed, E = enslaved, G = captured, 
M = massacred, B = besieged, F = flight. 
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population centers were not compactly settled and centered in one urban 
area and so had no walls to protect the inhabitants. Laodiceia in Phrygia 
was made up of scattered settlements at the foot of the mountains and was 
not defended by walls. 195 But as a result of the invasions, the settlement 
was concentrated into a centralized synoecism and fortified with walls. 
The rural populations of the area then must have retreated to the safety 
of the new walls. Just to the east Chonae, Sozopolis, and Baris must have 
seen the flocking of rural elements to the safety of the city walls through¬ 
out the twelfth century. 196 In the east the commercial center of Artze was, 
like many other cities, without walls and the town was scattered about 
over a considerable area. Consequently, the Turks destroyed it and the 
inhabitants fled to the protection of the walled city of Erzerum. 197 In 
the Georgian regions of Transcaucasia there was a similar devastation and 
consequent flight of local populations. 198 In the north the rural popu¬ 
lations largely abandoned the regions about Gangra, Castamon, and 
Amaseia, some of them no doubt seeking refuge in the larger towns. 199 In 
the south the farmers deserted the Pamphylian plain and sought refuge in 
Attaleia (and elsewhere as well), and the countryside became the camping 
ground of the Turkmens who came to raid and to besiege Attaleia. 200 
Thus the invasions and repeated raiding very markedly disrupted the 
rural society in many parts of Anatolia. The most abrupt and serious dis¬ 
placement must have taken place in those areas that Muslims and 
Christians contested for the longest periods, namely, the region between 
Dorylaeum and Attaleia in the west, along the boundary between Danish- 
mendids and Greeks in the north, and in the border regions about the 
Taurus and the river valleys in the south and east. 

countryside were thus defended by a coordinated group of forts and city walls. On this see 
the pioneering study of W. Muller-Wiener, “Mittelalterliche Befestigungen im siidlichen 
Jonien,” I.M., XI (1961), 5-122. 

185 Nicetas Choniates, 163; “ ouketi ovjcrav auvoiKoupEvqv cos vvv Ecopcrrai, ouS s 
Efepidcn 9payvup£vr|v TdyEcn, Kara Se xcopas ekkexupevt|v ncpl Tas VTrcopEias tcov ekeTcte 
( 3 owcov.” Ibid., 17. John Comnenus erected a wall about the city after retaking it 
from the Turks. 

196 The ability of all three towns to survive the Turkish conquest so long was due above 
all to their strong defenses and strategic locations. Ginnamus, 6; “ Zgo^ottoAis ccutti ttoAis 
p£v Icrrt tcov ev ’Aoia -rrdAat ETricrf|pcov, E9 1 ucpqAou 6e tivos Kai ccTTOKpripvou ISpvpEvri 
ycopfou tco pev aAAco touttis P£pei TtavTayoOEv dpcrros yivETat, pt'ctv 5 e Tiva ltopiSrj 
cjTEvcOTcrrriv TrapEyErai eictoSov, £9’ qv oute pqyavqv av tis eAkOctcu SuvqCTETat oute 
- n tcov eIs TEixopayiav EUTpETncracrOar nod dv6pcoTrois yap oti pf| kcct’ oAlyov; 
TTopEV/opevois poAis etti Tqv ttoAiv etaqyr|Td ylvETai.” Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 36, remarks 
that Isparta (Baris) was one of the strongest fortified towns of the area. 

197 Attaliates, 148. Cedrenus, II, 577. Zonaras, III, 638-639. 

198 Brosset, Georgie, I, 330, 331, 346, 348. Also M. V. Tseretheli, “Das Leben des 
Koenigs der Koenige Dawith (Dawith II, 1089-1125),” B.K. (1957), pp- 45~73- P- M. 
Tarchnichvili, “La decouverte d’une inscription g^orgienne dc fan 10 66,” B.K. (1957), 
pp. 86-88. On the disarray and destruction attendant upon the Seljuk occupation of Adhar- 
baydjan, see R. Huseynov, “La conquete de l’Azerbaidjan par les Seldjoucides,” B.K. 
(1965), pp. 99-108. 

199 Anna Comnena, III, 37. Bryennius, 92-93. Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 96. 
Albert of Achen, R.H.C., H.O., IV, 564. 

200 William of Tyre, XVI, xxvi. 
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DISPLACEMENT OF POPULATION 

With this violent displacement of Anatolian urban and rural society, 
what happened to the inhabitants of the towns and the countryside? 
Their experiences in this period varied. As harsh as the Turkish invasions 
had been, they could not and did not destroy the indigenous population. 
On the other hand, the violence and length of the conquest and occupation 
did bring a partial desolation and displacement of the inhabitants. It is 
quite clear that a portion of the population in some areas of Anatolia 
simply fled in order to escape the raids. The chroniclers observed that this 
phenomenon occurred across the breadth and width of the peninsula. 
Obviously the majority of those who fled could not possibly have fled from 
the peninsula itself, but rather moved to the protection of the mountains, 
as in the regions of the Taurus, or else to the protection of strongly 
fortified towns such as Edessa, Melitene, Trebizond, and Tarsus, or into 
other lands held by Christians. But in western Anatolia, large numbers of 
the population fled to the islands and to Constantinople itself. 201 In the 
documents of the monastery of St. Christodoulus, we see the progressive 
withdrawal of the monks and inhabitants of Latrus to Strobilus and then 
to the islands in the face of the Turkish advance. 202 When after the 
reconquest Alexius sought to rebuild the coastal cities of the Smyrna- 
Attaleia region, he had to seek out the former inhabitants as they had fled 
from their original homes. 203 The Greek inhabitants, who had only to 
cross the Bosphorus to reach safety, soon evacuated the regions of 
Chalcedon and Chrysopolis. 204 When Alexius evacuated the Greeks from 
the villages around Philomelium, Cedrea, and Konya, considerable 
numbers must have been involved, but again one must assume that they 
were a minority of the population. 205 In the north there is evidence of a 
similar type, indicative of a partial withdrawal by the inhabitants from the 
districts of Castamon, Gangra, parts of Pontus, and from the area to the 
east of Erzerum. 206 

201 Attaliates, 211, 267-268. 

202 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 62, 84, 87, 88. 

203 Anna Comnena, III, 142. 

204 Attaliates, 211, 267. 

205 Anna Comnena, III, 29, 201, 203. Zonaras, III, 757. William of Tyre, VI, xii. Anna 
gives a detailed description of this mass transplanting of unprotected Greeks. The refugees 
were put in the center of the bodies of troops where they would be protected from Turkish 
attacks. The advance was halted each time that a birth, serious illness, or a death occurred. 

206 Michael the Syrian, III, 72. Michael VII Ducas reportedly transferred people 
from Pontus “across the sea.” Albert of Achen, R.H.C., H.O., IV, 564. Bryennius, 93. 
All these refer to partial and not to total withdrawals. The Danishmendname-Melikoff, 
II, 178, describes such flights of populations from villages and undefended areas to the 
mountains and walled towns. 

“Andan Rum i$ine avaz dusmisdikim Melik 
Danismend Nestorile Sattatl gerii sikmls deyii bu foaber 
kim Rum i$ine dusdi kanda kim sarb yerler varise, 

Kafirler anda ka$dllar. Andan kim koylerde 
tururdi, anlardahl yabana ve kimisi dahi 
kal’elere kagdilardi. Temamet Kafirler 
perakende olmislardi.” 
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A similarly great displacement of the indigenous population took place 
in southeast Anatolia. Matthew of Edessa describes the situation as it 
existed in the first year of the reign of Alexius Comnenus. 

Everywhere throughout Cilicia, up to Taurus, Marash, and Deluh and the 
environs, reigned agitation and trouble. For populations were precipitated into 
these regions en masse, coming by the thousands and crowding into them. They 
were like locusts, covering the surface of the land. They were more numerous, I 
might add seven times more numerous, than the people whom Moses led across 
the Red Sea; more numerous than the pebbles in the desert of Sinai. The land 
was inundated by these multitudes of people. Illustrious personages, nobles, chiefs, 
women of position, wandered in begging their bread. Our eyes witnessed this sad 
spectacle. 207 

The Turkish movements precipitated a veritable migration of Christians 
from the regions of Cappadocia, Lycandus, and elsewhere to the safety 
of the Taurus and Cilicia at this time. 

The Turkish invasions thus induced migrations among the indigenous 
Christian inhabitants in varying degrees. The migrations Matthew 
described, as well as those of the Greeks from the coastal regions, were of 
considerable extent. Others were probably on a smaller scale. The sum 
total, however, was to produce a movement of Christians away from the 
central plateau regions toward the coastal regions on the north, west, and 
south. But again, it is to be doubted that these Christians who fled were 
anything more than a minority of the indigenous Christian population. 

It would seem quite likely that after this first half century of invasions, 
the native population had, for the most part, remained in Anatolia. 208 
The Greek populace of the northern coast was relatively unaffected by 
virtue of the failure of the Turks to conquer this region permanently. 
Ankara appears to have had a very small Turkish garrison in iioi and 
was remitted to the Byzantines by the Crusaders, and to the east the 
Crusaders encountered Christians along their road (some of whom they 
massacred). In western Asia Minor, Alexius resettled and rebuilt many 
of the coastal towns, such as Adramyttium, so that there was a recolon¬ 
ization of the partially destroyed areas, a work that his successors John 
and Manuel continued. Farther inland the establishment of officials in 
such cities as Sardes, Philadelpheia, Choma, Lampe, and others, indicates 
that Greek populations still inhabited these towns. 209 The inhabitants of 
Laodiceia and Philadelpheia were still there when Alexius drove the 
Turks out, 210 and at the time that the Crusaders advanced from Nicaea 
to Heracleia, they found Christians inhabiting the whole area. The 
towns between Dorylaeum and Konya, the cities of Philomelium, Konya, 

207 Matthew of Edessa, p. 182. 

208 On this see the judicious remarks of J. Laurent, “Des Grecs aux Crois6s,” 
Byzantion, I (1924), 442-445. 

208 Anna Comnena, III, 27. 

210 Ibid.., Ill, 27, 29. 
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and Heracleia, were all inhabited primarily by Christians. 211 Tarsus had 
a largely Greek and Armenian population, with only a small Turkish 
garrison. 212 Marash, Antioch, Edessa, Melitene, Plastentza (Albistan), 
Coxon, were all inhabited by Christians. 213 Though Alexius I had removed 
considerable numbers of the inhabitants of the region between Philo- 
melium and Iconium, others remained, as is witnessed by the example of 
Tyriaeum. The latter was inhabited by Greeks and because of its 
walls was able to resist the Turks, having no Turkish garrison within the 
walls. 211 

The mortality rate among the indigenous populations must have reached 
new heights during this period. It has been customary to pass over this 
aspect of the Turkish invasions in the period under discussion as being 
nothing more than an exaggeration on the part of contemporary and more 
recent Christian historians. There is no doubt that in all such similar histori¬ 
cal phenomena there exists the tendency to exaggerate and discolor. But at 
the same time it must be kept in mind that the great Seljuk sultans of 
Persia made strenuous efforts to shunt the Turkmen tribes into Anatolia 
in order to spare their own domains from their ravages. Also, it was the 
Turkmen element, an element devoted to raiding and plundering, 
which effected a great portion of the conquests and occupation. The 
Muslim sources themselves testify to this characteristic of Turkish nomadic 
society within the domains of Islam. 215 In addition, Anatolia was now the 
scene of the djihad, and many of the Turks were imbued with the ghazi 
mentality which called for the destruction of the enemies of the faith. 216 
Extensive massacre accompanied the sacking of the cities of Sebasteia, 
Ani, Caesareia, Neocaesareia, Amorium, Iconium, and Chonae prior to 
Manzikert, 217 and this became widespread in the reign of Michael VII 
Ducas when the Turks were free to go about Anatolia almost at will. 218 
It is significant that the very chroniclers who praise individual Turkish 
and Arab rulers for their clemency to the Christians (such princes were 
Malik Danishmend, Malik Shah, Kilidj II Arslan) make them the 

211 Gesta Francorum, pp. 54-57. 

212 William of Tyre, III, xix. The Turks formed only the garrisons. 

213 William ofTyre, IV, i; V, xi. Matthew of Edessa, p. 209, 211. Gesta Francorum, pp. 
60-65. 

214 Anna Comnena, III, 211-212. 

215 See for instance the account oflbn al-Qalanisi, Damas de 1065- a 1154, trans. R. Le 
Tourneau (Damascus, 1952), p. 4, who describes the capture of Damascus by Atsiz in 
1076, Also Bar Hebraeus, I, 225-226. Brosset, Georgie, I, 330-331. 

216 Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 284, and passim, as well as the Kitab-i Dede Korkut, 
the Desturname of Umur Pasha, and the Battalname for illustrations of this psychology. 
The Arab traveler al-Harawi, who visited Anatolia in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, has left us an account that clearly illustrates the importance of this ghazi 
mentality. AI-Harawi, trans. Sourdel-Thomine, p. 131, mentions the important shrine 
and tomb of al-Battal on the Byzantino-Turkish borders in northwest Anatolia, as well as 
the shrine of the Muslim raiders who fell at Amorium in the ninth century. The ghazis 
named a river after their hero al-Battal in western Anatolia. 

217 See above. 

218 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 169. Attaliates, 183, 198. 
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exceptions to the more general rule. 219 Matthew remarks that the 
eleventh century was a period of great massacres and blood-shedding in 
Armenia. 220 The prologue to part three of his history, which deals with 
the events of the early twelfth century, reads: 

We begin here the narration of the massacres and the tribulations which have 
marked this unfortunate time. 221 

In western Anatolia, Alexius Comnenus removed Greeks from the 
regions of Philomelium, Cedrea, and Konya precisely because he feared 
that they might perish at the hands of the Turks. 222 The Turkish raids 
into western Asia Minor, after the Byzantine reconquest, continued to 
be marked by mortality among the Christians. 223 This character of the 
Turkish conquest aroused equal ferocity on the part of Greeks, Armenians, 
Georgians, and Syrians against the Turks, which, as we shall see, became 
particularly manifest after the arrival of the Crusaders. 224 The most 
spectacular event to be recorded in this respect is the capture of Edessa 
in 1146, when the Turks put to the sword 30,000 out of a population of 
47,000. 225 

The growing incidence of famine and plague no doubt increased the 
mortality rate. The invasions caused a displacement of rural society in 
many areas and consequently food production was seriously, often 
disastrously, affected. As much of the population fled to the towns, and 
as these towns were often besieged, conditions favorable to both famine 
and plague appeared. By the beginning of the reign of Alexius I all these 
factors had begun to take a toll. 226 

Toward the beginning of the year 528 [1079-80] famine desolated . . . the lands 
of the worshippers of the Cross, already ravaged by the ferocious and sanguinary 
Turkish hordes. Not one province remained protected from their devastations. 
Everywhere the Christians had been delivered to the sword or into bondage, 
interrupting thus the cultivation of the fields, so that bread was lacking. The 
farmers and workers had been massacred or lead off into slavery, and famine 

219 Some scholars who have based this claim of a peaceful Turkish conquest on Matthew 
of Edessa have noted only the passages where he praises these humane leaders. They fail 
to differentiate between the leaders and the Turkish tribes, as did Matthew. 

220 Matthew of Edessa, p. 204. 

221 Ibid., p. 239. 

222 Anna Comnena, III, 29. 

223 Ibid., 199-189. On the arrival of news of the raid of the Turks in the regions of Mt. 
Lentiana and of the plain of Cotoraicia, Alexius sped to the relief of the area, but came 
too late. When he arrived he found the region strewn with bodies, some of which were 
still breathing. 

224 Ibid., 189. In western Anatolia the armies of Alexius massacred the Turkish raiders 
and their families whenever the opportunity presented itself. See also Matthew of Edessa, 
pp. 264-265; Brosset, Georgie, I, 359-360. 

225 The sources give sufficient indication that the continuous process of conquest in 
large parts of Anatolia resulted in widespread death. Anna Comnena, III, 165-166; 
“toioutov yotp t6 | 3 ap| 3 apov array ETOipov up65 acpayas Kai uoAspou;.” Also Anna 
Comnena, III, 188-189, 22 9 - Matthew of Edessa, pp. 181, 204, 208, 239, 265, 274, 302. 
Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 169. Michael the Syrian, III, 249, 401-402. Bar Hebraeus, 
I, 321. Cinnamus, 198. 

226 Attaliates, 211-212. 
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extended its rigours to all places. Many provinces were depopulated; the Oriental 
nation [Armenians] no longer existed, and the land of the Greeks was in ruins. 
Nowhere was one able to procure bread. 227 

This testimony to the partial uprooting of farming populations, and 
also the severe sieges of the towns and their reduction by famine is repeated 
throughout the twelfth century. Ibn Bibi, writing in the thirteenth 
century, describes the process in considerable detail. The sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din desired to take the strongly fortified town of Amid, but because 
of its defensive strength it would have to be reduced over a period of 
three years. In the first year, according to his plans, its grain was to be 
burned, its livestock driven off, and the farmers and landowners were to 
be taken captive. During the second year the city was to be prevented 
from getting any supplies and provisions from the outside, and in the 
third year the town would be forced to surrender. 228 This general pattern 
of a partial disruption of agricultural production in the rural areas clearly 
appears here and there in the few unsatisfactory sources. The best docu¬ 
mented area is that of Edessa, which down to its destruction in 1146, was 
frequently exposed to sieges and raids. The Turkish emir Buzan attacked 
the city in 1087-88 and subjected it to famine. 229 In 1108 Turks burned 
the villages about Edessa and enslaved the farming population. By this 
time no place outside the walls of the city was safe, and, consequently, the 
tilling of the fields stopped and food supplies began to dwindle. 230 Five 
years later Edessa experienced a severe famine as the Turks in the rural 
areas continued to disrupt agricultural activity, the inhabitants of Edessa 
now being forced to make bread from acorns and barley. 231 About 
1120-21, Ilghazi the Artukid raided Edessa and destroyed what there was 
in the way of harvests. 232 Incomplete as the information is about rural 
conditions around Edessa, it gives some idea as to the partial disruption of 
rural society and agricultural production. In the regions immediately 
to the north the Turks raided the rural areas of Hisn Mansur in 1108-og 
killing and enslaving the farmers. 233 Emir Ghazi the Danishmendid 
captured Melitene in 1124-25 in a severe siege, which produced a famine 
that brought death to the inhabitants “by the thousands.” 234 Muhammad 

227 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 181-182. In 1108-09 Turkish invaders enslaved and mas¬ 
sacred the farmers around Hisn Mansur. Ibid.., p. 265. In 1092-93 there was such a 
devastating plague that there were not enough priests to bury the dead. Ibid., p. 202. 
Brosset, Georgie, I, 348. 

228 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 191-192. 

229 Matthew of Edessa, p. 198. 

230 William of Tyre, XI, vii. 

231 Ibid., xxii. 

232 Matthew of Edessa, p. 302. Michael the Syrian, III, 246; speaks of Edessa in 1449 
(c. 1137) as follows; “. . . quand Edesse etait comme dans une prison, a cause des Turcs 
qui 1’entouraient en grande nombre, et ne laissaient pas facilement ses habitants entrer 
ou sortir.” 

233 Matthew of Edessa, p. 265. 

234 Ibid., p. 315. Michael the Syrian, III, 219-220. Before Killdj II Arslan took the city, 
Melitene was in the grip of such a famine that most of the Christian population abandoned 
it. 
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the Danishmendid burned the villages about Kaisum in 1136-37 during 
the period of the vintage, destroyed the gardens, and cut off the water 
supply. 235 

This condition prevailed in other parts of Anatolia as well, and 
William of Tyre remarks in regard to Attaleia: 

It possesses very rich fields, which are, nevertheless, of no advantage to the 
townpeople, for they are surrounded by enemies on all sides who hinder their 
cultivation. Therefore, the fertile soil lies fallow, since there is no one to work 
it. . . the grain supply is brought from overseas. 236 

The Crusaders were continuously perplexed by the difficulties of raising 
provisions in Anatolia, and they constantly reproached the Greeks with 
treachery in this respect. But the truth is that when agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity was so affected that on occasion there was not enough food for 
the inhabitants, it is hardly likely that these regions could easily support 
large foreign armies. 237 Other rural areas abandoned by the population 
in the face of incessant raids likewise ceased to be productive. Such were 
the regions of Pergamum, Adramyttium, Chliara (until Manuel recolonized 
them), Dorylaeum, Choma, Hierapolis, and Tripolis. Both sultans and 
emperors often resorted to the scorched earth policy in the border regions 
so that invading armies might find no sustenance. 238 The disruption of 
agricultural productivity was, of course, never complete in the whole 
province. But one must assume that during the troubled periods, and 
these were frequent during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the dis¬ 
ruption was so extensive that famine became a familiar condition. When 
agriculture declined there is no doubt it affected the density of population 
by the simple fact that there was not as much foodstuff to support the 
former numbers. This is, admittedly, a very general statement, but there 
is perhaps some truth in it for parts of Asia Minor in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

A further contributing factor to the decline in the numbers of the 
Christian inhabitants was enslavement. Throughout antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, slaves constituted one of the most important items of wealth 
in the East. This was particularly true of Islamic society. 239 Since the 
beginning of the Arab razzias into the land of Rum, human booty had 
come to constitute a very important portion of the spoils. There is ample 
testimony in the contemporary accounts that this situation did not change 

235 Matthew of Edessa, p. 320. 

236 \yilli am of Tyre, XVI, xxvi, trans. Babock and Krey. The Second Crusaders found 
a scarcity of food here. X. de Planho], De la plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens. Nomadisme 
et vie paysanne (Paris, 1958), p. 87. 

237 Fulcher of Chartres, R.H.C., H.O., III, 336. Ansbert, pp. 73, 79. De Planhol, 
Nomadisme , p. 87. 

238 Anna Comnena, III, 200. Bar Hebraeus, I, 306. Michael the Syrian, III, 371. 
Gesta Francorum , pp. 54-55. Tudebodus, R.H.C. , H.O., III, 29. Anna Comnena, III, 37. 
Albert of Achen, R.H.C ., H.O., IV, 564. 

238 See the Qabus Nama, trans. R. Levy, A Mirror for Princes (New York, 1951), pp. 
99-108, on the character of slaves of different ethnic origins. 
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when the Turks took over the direction of the djihad in Anatolia. They 
enslaved men, women, and children from all major urban centers 240 and 
from the countryside where the populations were defenseless. 241 In the 
earlier years before the Turkish settlements were permanently effected in 
Anatolia, the captives were sent to Persia and elsewhere, 242 but after the 
establishment of the Anatolian Turkish principalities, a portion of the 
enslaved were retained in Anatolia for the service of the conquerors. They 
were employed in the duties traditionally assigned to slaves in Islamic 
society: as domestic servants, as inmates of the harems, and of course many 
of the youths were set aside for special training for the ghulam bodies. 
These latter came to form one of the most important of the military groups 
of the Seljuk princes, and at the same time the sultans entrusted them 
with many of the highest government and military positions. It was for 
this purpose that the Turks, retiring from Dorylaeum in 1097, took with 
them the male Greek children from the towns between Dorylaeum and 
Konya. 243 The emir Balak acted similarly in the regions of Samosata. 244 
As has already been mentioned, a portion of these Anatolian Christian 
slaves were sent off to Persia, and this number deported from Anatolia 
would decrease the Christian population in Anatolia. But as time passed 
most of these slaves were no doubt retained in Asia Minor. A goodly 
portion of these, however, and certainly most of their offspring, must have 
become Muslim, so that again the total effect was to decrease slightly the 
number of Anatolian Christians. 245 

240 See above. 

241 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 181-182, 204, 265. Attaliates, 198. Anna Comnena, III, 
166. Miklosich et Muller, VI, 61. 

242 Anna Comnena, III, 229. 

243 Gesta Francorum, p. 55. 

244 William of Tyre, IV, iv. 

245 The taking of Christians for the slave markets seems to have been quite extensive in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 181, 204, 265, 274, 302. Anna 
Comnena, III, 165—166, 229. William of Tyre, XI, vii. Attaliates, 198. Bar Hebraeus, I, 
266. When Edessa fell, 16,000 were enslaved. Bar Hebraeus, I, 268-273; Michael the 
Syrian, III, 260 ff. The Turks of Nur al-Din, brought into Cilicia by Mleh the Armenian, 
took off 16,000 Christians and sold them at Aleppo. Michael the Syrian, III, 331. In 
1176 a large Turkmen raid in the Greek provinces of western Asia Minor enslaved Greeks 
by the thousands. Michael the Syrian (III, 369), exaggeratedly places the number of the 
enslaved at 100,000, and he adds that they were sold in the slave markets as far away as 
Persia. In the Turkmen raids of 1185 and the following years, 26,000 inhabitants of the 
regions of Cappadocia, Armenia, and Mesopotamia were taken off to the slave markets. 
Michael the Syrian, III, 401-402; Bar Hebraeus, I, 321. These few sources seem to indicate 
that the slave trade was a flourishing one. In fact Asia Minor continued to be a major 
source of slaves for the Islamic world through the fourteenth century. See Vryonis, 
“Seljuk Gulams and Ottoman Devshirmes,” Der Islam, XLI (1965), 224-252. Bert- 
randon de la Brocquiere, Le voyage d'outremer, ed. Ch. Schefer (Paris, 1892), p. 135, 
(hereafter Brocquiere-Schefer), describes the Ottoman slave mart in Bursa. Its extent and 
continuity in the Ottoman period emerge from the eyewitness account of Bartholomaeus 
Georgieuiz, The Offspring of the House of Oltomanno and Offices Pertaining to the Greate Turkes, 
etc., trans. H. Goughe (London, 1570?) (hereafter Bartholomaeus Georgeuiz-Goughel, in 
the essay, “The Lamentable Affliction, as well of the captive Christians, as of them which 
live under the most grevous youke of tribute.” The slave merchant followed the armies, 
often leading off as many as 500 slaves in chains. He also comments on the activities of the 
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The same outcome resulted from intermarriage between the Turks and 
the local population. This union between Turks and Christians had 
already produced a new generation of Anatolians by the early twelfth 
century, referred to in the Greek sources as mixovarvaroi, and their presence 
is attested to in various Turkish armies. When Alexius was campaigning 
against the Turks in the district of Polybotus, a number of the army 
of the emir Monolycus were mixovarvaroi who spoke Greek. 246 They are 
also mentioned in the army of the sultan of Konya. 247 Certainly the most 
celebrated instance of this intermarriage has to do with Danishmend and 
his marriage to a Christian woman. 248 A further example is the case of 
Tsiaous (chavush?) the Turkish official who betrayed Sinope to Alexius. 
His mother was a Georgian Christian and his father, a Turk. 249 The 
twelfth-century canonist Balsamon remarks, with disapproval, that though 
the Georgians were Orthodox, they were giving their daughters in 
marriage to Agarenes. 250 The mixovarvaroi from Anatolia are mentioned 
in a very interesting document in which Balsamon comments on canon 
eighty-four of the Council in Trullo. 251 

Though this phenomenon of intermarriage and the appearance of a 
new generation of mixovarvaroi is only briefly mentioned by the sources, 
one must assume that it was no rare or isolated occurrence. These mixo¬ 
varvaroi suffered occasionally from a dichotomy of political sympathy 
and allegiance, but in the long run their appearance in Anatolia resulted 
in a process that favored the growth of the Muslim population at the 
expense of the Christian population, because Muslim society dominated 
politically and militarily. It is interesting, but unprofitable, to speculate 
about what would have happened to the Anatolian mixovarvaroi under 
different political circumstances. 

To the extent that it took place in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
conversion also had the effect of decreasing the number of Christians 
while increasing the Muslim population. There is little in the way of 
source material on the subject of conversions, but there seems to be some 
indication that in this period conversions to Islam were numerically 
significant, though not as extensive as they later were to become. The 
Danishmendname reflects one aspect of the spirit in which the conquest of 
much of Anatolia was made. It attributes a strong proselytizing zeal to 


local Christians who assist the slaves in escaping. H. Kopstein, Zur Sklaverei im ausgehenden 
Byzanz (Berlin, 1966), pp. 91-94. 

216 Anna Comnena, III, 205, “ ijcrav yap Kaf tives ev aurois |it£o| 3 dppapoi eAAt|- 

viiJovTES.” 

247 Ibid., 207. Such, probably, were also the troops of Tzachas who beseeched the Lord 
(in Greek) to save them from their Greek besiegers in Chios in 1090, Ibid., II, 111. 

248 Danishmnendname-Melikoff, I, 129. See also, I, 318, 361, for other examples. E. 
Rossi, II Kitab-i-Dede Qorqut (Vatican, 1952), pp. 32-33, 181 ff. 

248 Anna Comnena, II, 65-66. 

250 Rhalles and Potles, I, 271-272; II, 475. 

251 Ibid., II, 498. For their adoption of Christian baptism see chapter vii, n. 165. 
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the Muslims, and conversion constitutes an ever-present and constantly 
repeated motif. There are conversions of individuals, bodies of soldiers, 
and whole towns, 252 and the conversions that occur in the poem break 
down into two categories: voluntary and forced. Those who convert 
voluntarily do so as a result of a religious vision, or for romantic reasons, or 
because of material advantage to be obtained. 253 In some instances the 
poem implies that the newly converted have apostitized to avoid paying 
the haradj, whereas in other cases they receive grants of land. 254 Conversion 
by the sword also occupies a prominent place in the Danishmendname. In 
numerous instances individuals and bodies of captured troops are given 
as alternatives conversion or death by the sword. 255 Among the most 
celebrated and detailed acts of conversion in the Danishmendname is that 
of the city of Sisiya-Comana. In the course of his campaigns Malik 
Danishmend vowed to convert the inhabitants of this city, 256 and upon 
capturing Sisiya-Comana, he forced the populace, at the point of the 
sword, to become Muslim. 257 But the new Muslims were not firm in their 
adopted faith, as they had been forcibly converted, and so the governor 
of Comana enforced Islamic practices on many who were recalcitrant in 
performing the ritual. He compelled the inhabitants to perform the five 
daily prayers, and all those who refused to go to the mosque were brought 
there by threat of physical violence. Those who continued to drink wine 
were flogged, and other violations of Islamic law similarly treated. 258 
Evidently they were as lax in their political as they were in their religious 
duties, for upon the appearance of Christian armies, they betrayed the 
Turkish Muslims of the city and killed them along with the governor, 
destroying the mosques and replacing them with monasteries. 259 The fate 
of Yankoniya-Euchaita (Chorum) was similar. Malik Danishmend offered 
its citizens the choice of death or conversion, and accordingly they chose to 
become Muslims. 260 But these new Muslims too were disloyal, and soon 
after they plotted against Malik Danishmend. 261 

It would be extremely difficult and hazardous to insist upon the exact 
historicity of such details in the Danishmendname, inasmuch as it is a 
poetic compilation of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But it is 

252 Danishmendname-MelikofT, I, 128-131. 

253 Ibid., 223, 273-274, 370 - 371 , 396, 426-427. 

254 Ibid., 367-368, 396, 428. 

255 Ibid., 257, 270, 280, 204-205, 275, 380. In one incident, I, 384, 5,000 accept Islam, 
5,000 are put to the sword. 

256 Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 278. 

257 Ibid., 284, 380. 

258 Ibid., 380. 

259 Ibid., 381. They had to be brought back to the faith by show of arms as well as by 
miracles, ibid., 316, 428-429. 

260 Ibid., 414-415. 

261 Ibid., 421. The city of Gangra-Mankuriya underwent a slightly different fate 
according to the poet. The conquered were given a choice. Some became Muslims, while 
those who preferred to remain Christian were permitted to do so. They were to live out¬ 
side the walls and to pay the haradj, ibid., 367. 
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quite possible, in fact probable, that the poet is here dealing with some 
actual historical events in the struggle between the Turks and Byzantines 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is true that the area was contested 
by both sides and towns frequently changed hands. As to religious con¬ 
versions, however, one must look at the contemporary sources. Raymond 
of Aguliers testifies to the enforced Islamization of Greeks and Armenians 
living in Antioch between the Turkish conquest in 1085 and the appear¬ 
ance of the Crusaders in 1098. 262 Philaretus is reported to have become 
Muslim in order to save his domains, and members of the Comnenus and 
Gabras families apostatized and joined the court at Konya. 263 The 
Armenian rulers of Seveverek as well as some of the Georgian chieftains 
turned Muslim to save their lands. 264 All these isolated references to con¬ 
version might very well have constituted the exception to the rule; but 
once more the comments on the canon law indicate that conversion, far 
from being an isolated phenomenon, was quite prominent in twelfth- 
century Anatolia. Balsamon refers to extensive forced conversion during 
the century in his commentary on canon three of the synod of Ankara. 

And many others who were forcibly circumcised by the Agarenes, and had 
done other things or suffered impieties, were received by the church after sincere 
confession and suitable penitence. 265 

In commenting upon canon eighty-one of St. Basil, which refers to those 
forced by foreigners to renounce Christianity, Balsamon again mentions 
extensive Islamization. 

Some say that the contents of the present canon are at rest [not in use] because 
by the grace of God the faith has been firmly set in Orthodoxy, and the tyrants 
have, many years ago, been stoned by the engines of martyrdom. But today, once 
more, many are captured by the hands of the Agarenes, and being tortured some 
abjure the Orthodox faith and accept the godless faith of Muhammad. Others 
willingly throw themselves into the pit of unbelief. According to the present canon 
all these shall be healed after confession and fitting repentance. 266 

262 Raymund of Aguilers, R.H.C., H.O., III, 250-251; 288, “Sed insurgentibus, per 
Dei judicium, Sarracenis atque Turcis, in tanta oppressione servitutis isti Suriani fuerunt 
per quadrigentos et eo amplius annos, ut multi eorum compellerentur patriam et 
Christianam deserere legem.” See also the taking of children from the districts between 
Dorylaeum and Konya, and farther to the east by the emir Balak. 

263 Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 128, 286-287, 367, 380. Michael the Syrian, III, 
173. Converts seem to have played an important role in the conquests of Malik Danish- 
mend. William of Tyre, I, ix, remarks that the Turks intended to uproot Anatolian 
Christianity. This is certainly an exaggeration, but it is one of those exaggerations founded 
on a kernel of truth. 

264 Bar Hebraeus, I, 265. Michael the Syrian, III, 247. Apparently there was a con¬ 
siderable Armenian element that assisted in the Turkish conquest, as is attested by 
Matthew of Edessa and also by the Armenian names in the Danishmendname. Many of 
these Armenians converted to Islam. See also Brosset, Georgie , I, 331, for Georgians. 

265 Rhalles and Potles, III, 27-28; “ Kod aAAoi troAAoi xcctoc [Mav TreprrpqhevTES rrapa 
’Ayapqvcbv, xai aAAa tivcc tt£ttoit|k6tes f| Kcd TraOovTes aaej 3 fj, p£Ta l^opoAoyqoiv, 
xaOocpov tccd Trpoaf]Koucrav peTCtvoiav, irapd Tfj gKKAqaiq £ 6 Ey 0 T)crccv. aa 

266 Ibid., IV, 247. “ . . . Alyoucn tives tcc tou Trapovros xavovos ayoAcccrai Sia 
to Tijv Trlcmv Tfj tou 0 eoO yapm etti TTETpctv op 0 o 8 o£ias apapoTCOs arqpi^EO'Oai, xai 
TOWS Tupavvous Al 0 oAEVOTT) 0 fjvai TTETpo|B6AoiS paptupixols Ttpo ypovcov ttoAAwv, 
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Admittedly, the evidence is far from complete; nevertheless one must 
admit that conversion to Islam was an important and not infrequent 
event in twelfth-century Anatolia. Conversion was no doubt motivated 
by a wide variety of factors which included material benefit and con¬ 
version by the sword. The picture that emerges from the Danishmendname 
is thus confirmed by the few scattered references to apostasy in con¬ 
temporary sources. Unfortunately, there is no way of ascertaining whether 
the dervish orders had begun to operate effectively and on a large scale 
in Asia Minor at this time. 267 It is only in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries that the conversionary activities of these orders become manifest 
in the sources. 

In spite of migrations, displacement, massacres, plagues, famine, and 
enslavement, it is highly probable that the majority of the Anatolian 
Christian population remained in Asia Minor fifty years after Manzikert. 
What, however, was the numerical relation between Christians and Turks 
at the end of this period? What was the density of the new Turkish pop¬ 
ulation? Unfortunately, the sources continue to be unsatisfactory on these 
basic questions of demography and ethnography. We do not even know 
with certainty which of the Turkish tribes participated in this early 
conquest and settlement of Anatolia. 268 There has been a tendency to 
exaggerate the number of the original Turkish settlers, 269 but the sources 


a A A ct rai aqpEpov ttoAAoi Tats tcov ccQecov ’Ayapqvcov x £ P a * v aAm^ipoi yivopEvoi, 
Kai [ 3 acravi£ 6 pEvoi, Trfi pev, Tijv op 068 o£ov ttIotiv i^opvuvTai, -rrq 8 e, Tqv ccQeov 
0 pr|OKEiav tov MwapeO Siopvuvnrca: aAAoi 8 e Kal ekovti eoutous Ernpprrrroucnv els 
tov Trjg arrtcrn'as fBoQpov ot Sr] tt&vtes koto: tov TrapovTa Kavova 0 £porrrEU 0 r|aovTai 
pETa E§opoA6yr|CTiv Kai -rrpoafiKouaav pETavoiav.” 

287 The sultans in Persia took an interest in the establishment of Islam in these regions 
as is evidenced by the fact that the sultan sent fifty mimbars to Anatolia after its conquest, 
al-Bondari, Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire des Seldjoucides, ed. T. Houtsma, (Ledien, 
1889), II, 55. The Byzantines also took up the religious contest, seeking to convert the 
Turks, especially their chieftains, to Christianity and thus bring them under Byzantine 
control and influence. Anna Comnena, II, 81, remarks that Alexius wished to convert 
all the Muslims in Anatolia. Elchanes, Scaliarius, and other emirs of northwest Asia 
Minor went to Constantinople where they received baptism and became Christians. The 
Turko-Georgian Tsiaous was converted, as was also at an earlier period the emir Chry- 
soscule. 

288 On the whole question, Cahen, “Les tribus turques d’Asie occidentale pendant la 
p6riode seljukide,” W.Z.K.M ., LI (1948-52), 178, 182-186. 

269 This i s particularly true of the otherwise useful monograph of Yinanc, Fethi, pp. 
161—185. Utilizing the Siyasatname of Nizam al-MuIk, which mentions that an army of 
400,000 riders drew pay under Malik Shah, Yinanc estimates that 150,000, of this army 
was in Anatolia. Then, allowing an average family of four for each of these riders, he 
arrives at the figure of 550-600,000. Then he adds another 500,000 for those who came to 
practice agriculture and animal husbandry, arriving at the sum total of 1,000,000 as the 
number of Turkish and Muslim settlers who came during this first stage. He proceeds to 
paint a picture of an earlier stratum of Turkish population in Anatolia which had 
existed as a linguistic and cultural unit for centuries prior to 1071. According to Yinanc 
these earlier “Turkish” inhabitants were: 

1. A group of Bulgars brought in to the districts of Tsorokh, Euphrates, and Trebizond 
in 530 by Justin I. 

2. Avars settled in eastern Anatolia by Justin II in 577. 
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seem to suggest that quite to the contrary the Turks who came at this time 
very definitely constituted a minority. As was previously mentioned, 
the historians of the Crusades note that though Turkish military forces 
were to be found along the routes from Nicaea to Dorylaeum, Philo- 
melium, Konya, Heracleia, Tarsus, Marash, Edessa, Plastentza, Coxon, 
and Antioch, the inhabitants most often were largely Christians. The 
figures given for Turkish armies tend to confirm the fact that the Turks 
were still a small minority. Undoubtedly these armies constituted a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the Turks in Anatolia at this very early date. There is 
mention of large armies in Anatolia, but these were usually armies sent 
from Persia, which came to raid or to bring recalcitrant emirs under 
control. Once they finished their business in Anatolia, these armies 
usually left the peninsula and returned to Persia, Iraq, or Syria. Such 
was the army of Artuk called in by Michael VII against Roussel which is 


3. Avars sent by Heraclius to the borders in 620. 

4. Bulgars settled in Tohum and Gaihan to fight the Arabs in 755. 

5. Khazars and Ferghanid Turks in the retinue of the Greek commander who presided 
over the exchange of prisoners at Tarsus in 946, and who were supposedly settled in 
Cappadocia. 

6. Bulgarian troops under Bardas in 947. 

7. Patzinak troops brought to Anatolia in 1048 to fight the Seljuks. 

8. Patzinaks in the army of Romanus IV at Manzikert. 

Unfortunately Yinanc has lumped together a few events spanning six centuries, and 
even if the cases of supposedly “Turkish” settlement were accurate, they would have made 
no noticeable alteration in the ethnography of Anatolia. As a matter of fact, this supposed 
Turkish penetration of Anatolia is the figment of the imagination of a school of histori¬ 
ography which sprang up in Kemalist Turkey and had to struggle with a powerful 
nationalist sentiment. The Bulgars settled by Justin in the Euphrates region were not of 
any considerable size and were no doubt soon assimilated. Yinanc refers to a settlement of 
Avars in eastern Anatolia by Justin II in 577, and he does this on the authority of Muralt 
(I, 235). But this section in Muralt merely refers to an expedition of the emperor with 
troops from the Balkans, there being no mention of their settlement in Anatolia (Theo- 
phanes, I, 246-247). Contrary again to Yinanc’s assertion, Muralt (I, 275), mentions no 
settlement of Avars on the eastern borders. As for the Bulgars settled in Anatolia by 
Constantine V in the eighth century, these were either Slavonized or fast on their way to 
becoming Slavs, and then once in Anatolia all evidence points to their rapid Hellenization 
(Vryonis, “St. Ioannicius,” pp. 245-248). As for the Khazars and Ferghanids who ap¬ 
peared in Tarsus with the Byzantine commander in 946 to preside over the exchange of 
prisoners, they were certainly not settled in Cappadocia as Yinanc asserts, and they were 
few in number. These were part of the imperial troops stationed in Constantinople and 
recruited abroad (Constantine Porphyrogennitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 576). The Bulgarian 
troops of Bardas in 947 were recruited from the Balkans, and as such were Slavic-speaking 
and not Turkophone. As for the Patzinaks who were sent to Anatolia by Constantine IX 
Monomachus, they stayed only for a few days and then returned to the Balkans 
(Cedrenus, II, 587). (Even if they had stayed in Anatolia they would not have made any 
impression on Anatolian ethnography as they were only 15,000 in number). Thus the 
proposition that the existence of a substantial Turkish ethnic bloc in Anatolia prior to 
1071 helped to pave the way for a smooth Turkish occupation is false. There is no 
evidence for it in historical sources. Yinanc’s book is also marred by certain other fallacious 
racial theories concerning the existence of Hetite and Thracian tribes in eleventh-century 
Anatolia. 
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reported to have numbered, exaggeratedly, 100,000. The army of 50,000 
under Burzuk which Barkyaruk sent against the sultan of Nicaea also 
left Anatolia. But again the numbers are probably exaggerated, for the 
mere appearance of a small army under Alexius caused Burzuk to dis¬ 
continue the siege of Nicaea. Buzan was sent to Nicaea for similar reasons, 
but his army soon abandoned Asia Minor. Another such invasion of 
Turks from Khurasan which occurred in the later years of Alexius’ reign 
is reported to have numbered 50,000. But Anna Comnena, who reports 
this figure, states in another passage that the army numbered 40,000, and 
so it is obvious that we are dealing with vague, inexact figures. One thing 
is clear, however; the numbers in the armies of the Turkish princes settled 
in Anatolia were far smaller than those of the armies coming from Persia. 
Tzachas’ forces do not seem to have surpassed 8,000, and when Smyrna 
fell to the Byzantines there were only 2,000 Turks in the city. In the Turk¬ 
ish raids in the regions of Taurus between 1107 and mo, there appeared 
three armies of 12,000, 6,000, and 1,500 (or 15,000), all of which the more 
numerous local inhabitants either destroyed or defeated. When Sulayman 
entered Antioch in 1085 he did so with 3,000 men. Though the forces of 
Hasan of Cappadocia in the battle at Heracleia against the Crusaders are 
said to have numbered 80,000, it is much more probable that this figure 
represents the total of the armies of Hasan and his allies Malik Danishmend 
and Kilidj I Arslan. That this is probably the case becomes evident from 
the fact that when Hasan invaded the regions of Philadelpheia, his army 
consisted of 24,000 troops. Thus the figures of the Turkish armies of 
Anatolia do not indicate that the Turks were particularly numerous. 270 

The Turks were, then, a small but powerful minority. They were in 
control of most of the crucial routes and roads so that they were in a 
position to block progress into and conquest of Asia Minor. During this 
first half century of occupation of Anatolia they formed a small governing 
and military caste and appear from time to time in the sources as the 
administrators and military garrisons of areas otherwise inhabited by 
Christians. Such was the case in Tarsus, Marash, Antioch, Smyrna, 
Laodiceia (in western Anatolia), Konya, Ankara, Nicaea, the regions 
between Dorylaeum-Konya-Heracleia, and elsewhere. There were many 
towns in Anatolia which, though technically under Turkish control, had 
no Turkish garrisons because there simply were not enough Turks to go 
around. 271 

270 For these figures on the armies: Attaliates, 190. Anna Comnena, II, 68, 74; III, 
18, 144, 159. Matthew ofEdessa, pp. 264, 269. Michael the Syrian, III, 173. The exagger¬ 
ated figures of Yazldjtoglu, Histoire des Seldjoucides d'Asie Mineure d'aprhs lbn Bibi. Texte 
turc publie d’apres les mss. de Leide et de Paris, M. Houtsma, in Recueil de textes relatifs a 
Vhistoire des Seldjoucides (Leiden, 1902) III, 2 (hereafter cited as Yazldjloglu)., are not at 
all reliable as the author was writing four centuries after the events. Thus in contrast to 
Yinanc, Fethi, pp. 174-175, the figures on the armies do not presuppose a large settlement 

271 William of Tyre, III, xix; IV, i; V, xi. Gesta Francorum, pp. 54-55, 58-59, 60-61, 
64-65. When Smyrna fell to Constantine Ducas there were only 2,000 Turks there. Anna 
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Because the conquerors were a minority, their position was often 
difficult. Anatolia was a vast territorial expanse, and with the appearance 
of the Crusaders and the Byzantine reconquest, the Turks were hard put 
to defend the conquest that as yet they had been unable to digest. For this 
reason they were forced to resort to a number of measures in an effort to 
safeguard their political supremacy in a land where their subjects far 
outnumbered them. In some regions they simply disarmed the Christians 
and kept them from positions of power in the government. In Tarsus, 
Marash, and Antioch, where the population was for the most part Christian, 
the latter were strictly forbidden to carry arms or to participate in 
government and were restricted to the exercise of agriculture and trade. 272 
In other regions the Turks were often forced to make use of Christian 
troops and militia. There were Armenian contingents in the army of the 
Turkish emir Buzan, and the Armenian troops of Tutuch of Damascus 
played a particularly important role. 273 The Turkish garrison of Edessa at 
one point was largely Armenian. The mixovarvaroi came to play a 
significant role as a further source of military manpower for the ruling 
minority, 274 and so did the converts. 275 The Turks resorted to taking 
Christian children and converting them, acts specifically mentioned in 
Antioch, around Samosata, and in western Asia Minor. 276 

There are other indications that the Christian population of Asia 
Minor was still quite extensive in the twelfth century and even in the 
thirteenth century. 277 The History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria asserts 
that the majority of the subjects of the sultan Mas‘ud I (1116-56) were 
Greeks, and there is the testimony of the thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century travelers. Marco Polo noted that Anatolia possessed a considerable 
Christian population. 

In Turcomania there are three classes of people. First there are the Turcomans; 
these are worshippers of Mahommet, a rude people with an uncouth language of 
their own. They dwell among mountains and downs where they find good pasture 
for their occupation is catdekeeping. Excellent horses, known as Turquans, are 
reared in their country, and also very valuable mules. The other two classes are the 
Armenians and Greeks, who live mixt with the former in the towns and villages, 
occupying themselves with trade and handicrafts. They weave the finest and 


Comnena, III, 26. Tyriaeum, though in a region of warfare and within Turkish domains, 
had no Turkish garrison or commander. Laodiceia, when it was reconquered by John II 
in the beginning of his reign had only 800 Turks, and this was considered to be a large 
number of Turks, Cinnamus, 6. 

272 william of Tyre, III, xix; IV, i; V, xi. 

273 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 1 gg, 205-206, 2og-21 o. Danishmend himself was possibly an 
Armenian. Matthew of Edessa, p. 256. 

274 Anna Comnena, III, 205; II, 66. 

275 As reflected in the Danishmendname. 

278 Raymund of Aguilers, R.H.C., H.O., III, 250-251. Tudebodus, R.H.C., H.O., III, 
2g. Gesta Francorum, 55. William of Tyre, IV, iv. 

277 O. Turan, “Les souverains seldjoukides et leurs sujets non-musulmans,” S.I., I 
(1953), 76 (hereafter cited as Turan, “Sujets non-musulmans.”). 
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handsomest carpets in the world, and also great quantities of fine and rich silks of 
cramoisy and other colours, and plenty of other stuffs . 278 

Marco Polo implies that the urban classes contained a large Christian 
element. A contemporary of Marco Polo, and also a traveler in Anatolia, 
William of Rubruque, remarks rather exaggeratedly, 

as for Turkey, I can inform you that not one man in ten there is a Saracen; 
rather are they all Armenians and Greeks . 279 

Both Sanuto and Ibn Battuta noted the presence of considerable numbers 
of Christians in western Asia Minor as late as the early fourteenth 
century. 280 The Christians were sufficiently numerous so that the single 
largest source of revenue in Muslim Anatolia during the latter half of the 
thirteenth century was the tax that they paid. 281 

The assumption of comparatively smaller numbers of Turks in twelfth- 
century Anatolia seems to underlie and to explain the Turkish policies 
of colonization. The invasions had caused a certain disruption and decline 
in the Christian population of the Anatolian plateau. As a result of the 
demographic decline, the various Turkish princes began to raid the land 
of one another and of the Christians and to carry away entire Christian 
towns and villages in order to repopulate their own domains. This 
phenomenon makes it evident that as of the twelfth century the invading 
Turks were not sufficient numerically to take up the demographic slack 
that they had caused. In addition the mass of the Turkmens was not yet 
sedentarized and therefore not productive of sufficient revenues for the 
state. In i 122 the emir Balak carried off the inhabitants of Gargar and 


278 The Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East, 
tr. and ed. by H. Yule, 3rd ed. (New York, 1903) I, 43 (hereafter cited as Marco Polo- 
Yule). It is interesting that Marco Polo associates not only the textile industry with the 
towns but the rug industry as well with the Greek and Armenian Christians. A. C. 
Moule and P. Pelliot, Marco Polo, the Description of the World (London, 1938), I, 95 (here¬ 
after cited as Marco Polo, Moule-Pelliot). 

279 In C. Dawson, The Mongol Mission (New York, 1955), p. 219. William of Rubriq- 
Wyngaert, p. 330. 

280 Marino Sanuto, ed. C. Hopf in Chroniques Graeco-Romanes inedits oupeu connues (Berlin, 
1873), p. 143; “In I’Asia Minor, e ch’e maggior paese, che non e la Spagna della qual 
abbiamo detto esser quatro Regni, la qual per la maggior parte e sottoposta a Turchi, 
per il piu li Popoli seguono il Ritto Greco e sono per il piu Greci.” Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 
415. “Why it is called after the Rum is because it used to be their land in olden times, and 
from it came the ancient Rum and the Yunanis. Later on it was conquered by the 
Muslims, but in it there are still large numbers of Christians under the protection of the 
Muslims, the latter being Turkmens.” 

281 Karim al-Din Mahmud of Aksaray, trans. M. N. Gemjosman, in Selguki devletleri 
tarihi (Ankara, 1943), II, 230 (hereafter cited as Aksaray-Gensosman). Karim al-Din 
was an official in the Seljuk financial administration and so his statement merits attention. 
Passing reference to the tax of the dhimmis is made in Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 104, where 
the sultan makes a gift of 100,000 dirhems and 5,000 dinars from the haradj that the 
Christians and Armenians pay. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 425, the Christians of Laodiceia- 
Denizli pay the head tax. Eflaki, Les saints des derviches tourneurs, trans. C. Huart (Paris, 
1918-1922), II, 235 (hereafter cited as Eflaki-Huart), the emir Tadj al-Din Motazz sent 
7,000 dirhems sultani, from the capitation of Aksaray, to the Muslim leaders. 
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settled them at Hanazit. 282 The entire population of Adana was trans¬ 
ferred to Melitene in 1137. 283 Shortly thereafter the ruler of Melitene 
took captive the inhabitants of the villages about Kaisum and Marash. 284 
Yakub Arslan, the ruler of Cappadocia, took people from the Lycandus 
district in 1155-56, and then uprooted the whole Christian population of 
Albistan and Gaihan, 70,000 in number, and settled them on his lands. 285 
Kilidj II Arslan and his successors were also quite active in recolonizing the 
Seljuk kingdom. In 1171 Kilidj Arslan took off 12,000 inhabitants from 
the environs of Melitene, which city had successfully resisted him. But the 
sultan was attacked at Caesareia and his enemies demanded that he 
return not only the 12,000 from the environs of Melitene, but all those 
he had transported from the lands of his brother Shahinshah and those he 
had taken from the lands of Dhu’l-Nun (emir of Caesareia and Sebasteia). 
Kilidj Arslan returned the 12,000 but retained all the others. 286 Six years 
later he took away the inhabitants of Kaisum. 287 The Seljuks also found a 
ready source of colonists in western Anatolia. 288 The sultan Kaykhusraw 
took 5,000 Christians from Caria and Tantalus in 1197 and resettled them 
about Philomelium. The great care the sultan lavished upon these 
Christian colonists is illustrative of the importance the Muslim rulers 
attached to repopulating their domains with Christian farmers. He had 
them carefully guarded so none would escape en route, and on arrival at 
Philomelium he gave them land and seed to plant. He bestowed upon them 
a five-year tax immunity with the provision that afterward they should 
pay the customary taxes they had paid in Byzantine territory. As a result 
not one of them considered escaping, and indeed many who heard of the 
tax exemption migrated to the sultan’s domains because of the great 
disorder that had now enveloped the Byzantine Maeandrian regions. 289 

NOMADIZATION 

It is virtually impossible to estimate the extent of Muslim colonization 
in Anatolian towns during the period to the end of the twelfth and the 
early thirteenth century. Aside from scattered references to the coloni¬ 
zation of such towns as Dadybra, Aksaray-Coloneia, Sinope, Caesareia, 

282 Michael the Syrian, III, 206. All those who returned to Gargar he enslaved, and he 
returned to burn the villages, the olive trees, and the vineyards. 

283 Michael the Syrian, III, 245. Bar Hebraeus, I, 264. 

284 Michael the Syrian, III, 246. 

285 Matthew of Edessa, p. 344. 

286 Michael the Syrian, III, 346. Bar Hebraeus, I, 296. 

287 Michael the Syrian, III, 388. 

288 Large numbers of prisoners were taken from Laodiceia, Celbianum, and Caria, 
though there is no specific reference to their resettlement on Turkish lands. Nicetas 
Choniates, 163, 481, 523. Cinnamus, 198. 

289 Ni C etas Choniates, 655-657. Philomelium and the environs had been severely 
depopulated as a result of a century of warfare. The city was burned by both Manuel 
Comnenus and Frederick Barbarossa, and a large number of Greeks had abandoned the 
area for safety on Byzantine territory. Anna Comnena, III, 29, 200-203, 213-214. 
Zonaras, III, 757. Cinnamus, 41-42, 63. 
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and Sebasteia, 290 one is reduced to hypothesis and conjecture. There is no 
doubt that alongside the ruling classes in the towns and villages there 
must have settled Islamic merchants, craftsmen, religious elements and, 
gradually, nomads. Thus the urban centers continued, by and large, to 
exist as centers of both Muslim and Christian society at the end of the 
twelfth century. There were also towns, such as Dadybra, where the 
Christian element was entirely expelled and the city colonized exclusively 
by Muslims. Such policies of forces expulsion and colonization doubtlessly 
explain the rapid disappearance of Christianity from twelfth-century 
Ankara and perhaps from other cities as well. 

Simultaneous with the partial Muslim settlement in the towns, there 
was an even more significant colonization of the rural areas by the Turk¬ 
men tribes. The influx of tribal groups is one of the most important 
phenomena in the transformation of Anatolia, but unfortunately the 
court historiography of both Muslims and Greeks (hostile to the nomads) 
has largely neglected this phenomenon. The Turkmens are very much in 
evidence along the entire edge of the Anatolian plateau in the west, north, 
east, and south during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and also in the 
following centuries. Inasmuch as the armies of Byzantium, the Crusades, 
and the Armenians came into contact with them, the chronicles note 
their presence, their activities, and on occasion give figures as to their 
numbers and the names of their chieftains. Most all these chronicles 
comment on their nomadic way of life and on the disruptive effect they 
had on the live of the sedentary populations in the rural areas. 291 The 
region in which the activities of the Turkmens appear most clearly is the 
Byzantine-Seljuk frontier along the western rim of the plateau. 

The great Byzantine counterattack of 1097-98, following the defeat 
of the Turks by the First Crusaders, had the effect of pushing back the 
Turks from the Aegean coast and the river valleys into Phrygia and onto 
the Anatolian plateau. This meant that whereas the Turks had been 
sparsely scattered throughout western Asia Minor, they were now pushed 
back into a more restricted area. Therefore their concentration in 
Phrygia was greatly intensified and they became a more formidable barrier 
to Byzantine armies. The greatest Byzantine advance to the east which 
occurred in the reign of Alexius I reached the towns of Dorylaeum, 
Santabaris, Amorium, Cedrea, Polybotus, and Philomelium. But because 
of the greater number of Turks now concentrated in Phrygia, the Byzan¬ 
tines were able to go no farther in the reconquest. Though the Crusaders 
were able to capture Iconium and Ankara, the Turks shortly retook them, 

290 Ni ce tas Ghoniates, 624. Qazwini-Lc Strange, pp. 95-97. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 62, 
Bar Hebraeus, I, 258. Michael the Syrian, III, 237. Danishmendname-Melikoff, I. 
I 97- I 99> 200, 202. 

281 Gordlevsky, Izbrannye Soch., I, 70-95, gives a sketch of the life and organization of 
the Turkmen tribes. For a detailed description and analysis of Turkmen nomadism in 
Asia Minor see below. 
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and in spite of the fact that Alexius successfully raided the villages of 
Konya, he made no further attempt to capture either of these two 
important cities. Another indication that the Turkish settlement was quite 
strong in Phrygia was that the emperor began to remove some of the 
Greek population and to resettle it on safer territory in western Asia Minor. 
The first expedition of Alexius into Phrygia (1098) brought him as far as 
Philomelium. But fearing the approach of a large Turkish army, he 
decided to take back with him many of the inhabitants of the regions of 
Philomelium lest they perish at the hands of the Turks. 292 He carried 
out even more extensive transferrals of Greek population from these and 
more easterly regions in the campaigns of 1116. The emperor sent Bardas 
Bourtzes to sack the “Villages of Bourtzes” because of the great number 
of Turks in the area, and to bring the Greek inhabitants with him. After 
defeating the Turks, Bourtzes evacuated the Greeks and then rejoined the 
emperor. On taking the city of Philomelium, Alexius sent out many 
detachments to the villages of Konya to free the Greeks who were being 
held prisoners by the Turks. These were recovered and all the inhabitants 
of the villages voluntarily left their habitats en masse, preferring to move 
to Byzantine territory with the army of Alexius. 

And the inhabitants of these regions who were Rhomaioi followed them of their 
own accord fleeing from servitude to the barbarians; there were women with 
babies, and children, all rushing to the Emperor as if to a place of refuge. He then 
drew up his lines in the new formation with all the captives, women, and children 
enclosed in the center, and returned by the same road as he had come, and what¬ 
ever places he approached, he passed through with perfect safety. And had you 
seen it, you would have said a living walled city was walking, when the army was 
marching in the new formation we have described. 293 

Anyone hearing the word “line of battle” and “phalanx” or “captives” and 
“booty” or again “general” and “captains,” will think he is hearing about the 
things which every historian and poet mentions in his writings. But this battle 
formation was new and seemed very strange to everybody and was such as had 
never been seen before or handed down to posterity by any historian. For while 
advancing along the road to Iconium, the army marched in regular order and 
moved forward in time to the music of a flute. And if you had seen the whole 
phalanx you would have said it was remaining motionless when in motion and 
when halting that it was moving. For thanks to the close formation of the shields 
and the men standing in serried lines it looked like the immoveable mountains, and 
when it changed its route it moved like a very great beast, for the whole phalanx 
walked and turned as if directed by one mind. But after it had reached Philomelium 
and rescued men on all sides from the hand of the barbarians, as we have related 

292 Anna Comnena, III, 29; “ rTTor) 0 els 5 £ pp ETnxoTaAappccvovTWV aurov f|8r) 
Tovpxixcov dpuflf]Twv Actcov oi Ittoikoi twv pepcov OiAopr|Afou TracpavdAcopa pap- 
PapiKtjs yevcovxai payalpas . . . xai TrapauTiKa Si£KT|puK£UETo Kcci oti ekocttos fj 
EKaOTT) TTpOCre^EA 0 ETCO Tfjs TOUTCOV IAeUCTECOS TCX CTcbpOTCX CCUTa KOCl TOC )(pf)pCrra OTTOCTO 
cpEpEiv SvvavTca Siaoco^ovTES. eiAovto pev obv euOus cxttccvtes cruveyeaSai TaS pacnAEi, 
ouk avSpss povov, aAAa xai oarra'i yuvaixEs . . .” Zonaras, III, 757. The inhabitants 
of Kataphygia returned with Alexius. 

293 Anna Comnena, III, 203-204. The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena , trans. 
E. A. S. Dawes (London, 1928) (hereafter cited as Anna Comnena-Dawes), p. 401. 
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before somewhere, and enclosed all the captives and the women too and the 
children and the booty in the centre it marched slowly on its return and moved 
forward leisurely, as it were, and at an ant’s pace. Moreover since many of the 
women were with child and many of the men afflicted with disease, whenever a 
woman’s time for bringing forth came, a trumpet was sounded at a nod from the 
emperor and made all the men stop and the whole army halted on the instant. 
And when he knew the child was born, a different call, not the usual one, but 
provocative of motion, was sounded and stirred them all up to continue the journey. 
And if anyone died, the same procedure took place, and the Emperor would be at 
the side of the dying man, and the priests were summoned to sing the hymns for the 
dying and administer the sacraments to the dying. And after the rites for the dead 
had been duly performed and not until the dead had been put in the earth and 
buried, was the army allowed to move even a step. And when it was the Emperor’s 
time for lunch he invited the men and women who were labouring under illness 
or old age and placed the greater part of the victuals before them and invited 
those who lunched with him to do the same. And the meal was like a complete 
banquet of the gods for there were no instruments, not even flutes or drums or any 
disturbing music at all. 294 

The inability of the Byzantines to retake Konya and to retain Ankara, 
and the partial removal of the Greek population from southern Phrygia 
are not the only indications of the comparative density of the Turkmens 
in these regions. The sources refer specifically to the fact that the Turk¬ 
mens were present in large numbers, 295 and in spite of the successes 
Alexius had obtained in pushing the Turks back onto the plateau, the 
Turks were still able to raid Lentiana farther to the west. 296 

The Turkmen pressure in this area was constant throughout the 
twelfth century. When John Comnenus succeeded his father in 1118, 
the cities of Phrygia, the upper Maeander, Pisidia, Pamphylia, and the 
Sangarius were being sorely pressed. John had to retake Laodiceia, 
Sozopolis, and Hieracoryphites from the Turks in Pisidia and Phrygia. 
Farther to the north he had to drive the nomads out of the regions of the 
Sangarius River, and was obliged to march into Pisidia and Paphlagonia 
to restore order. 297 In spite of John’s preoccupation with the regions of 
Castamon-Gangra-Neocaesareia in the north, and Cilicia-Antioch in the 
south, the Turkmen elements in western Asia Minor seem to have been 
largely, though not completely, contained. The force of the Turkmen 
pressure westward, however, became almost irresistible during the reign 
of Manuel (1143-80). No doubt this was in part due to Manuel’s pre¬ 
occupation with affairs in Europe and Antioch, but also it would seem 
that there were other factors independent of western involvement. 

294 Anna Comnena, III, 213-214. Anna Comnena-Dawes, p. 408. 

295 Anna Comnena, III, 199-220. 

296 Ibid., 169, 188-189. 

297 Nicetas Choniates, 17—18, 44, 50. He recruited many of the Turkmens for his own 
armies. Cinnamus, 9, describes their nomadic way of life thus; “outtco yap y£T|Trovixois 
svqcjKripevoi Epyois ya/VaxTos te arrEppocpouv xai xptcov ecsttoOvto, xcrra tous 2xO0as, 
ocel a-TTopaSES te ava Ti tteSiov Evt|axr)|iEvoi Tccurq tois povAoptvois auTOi; EyysipEiv 

TtpOyElpOTOTOl EyivOVTO.” 
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Apparently, the numbers of Turkmens in Phrygia had increased, and there 
was a tremendous push for pasturage as well as for booty. During 
Manuel’s reign the Turkmens reappeared in Bithynia, Mysia, the Cayster 
valley, western Phrygia, Lydia, and Pamphylia. At the very onset of his 
reign, the nomads sorely vexed Bithynia and parts of Mysia. He had to 
drive them out of Malagina and Pi thecas at the westernmost bend of the 
Sangarius, 298 and he rebuilt both towns as defense outposts. Similarly 
he refortified the area of Adramyttium-Pergamum-Chliara. 299 

The heaviest concentration of Turkmens in northwest Anatolia was 
in the region of the Bathys and Tembris rivers around the sites of Dory- 
laeum and Cotyaeum. It was from this base that the Turkmens would 
march to the north and west to raid the Sangarius valley, Poimamenum, 
and Adramyttium. It was also here that the Turkish chief Mamplanes 
(Pamplanes, Balabanes, or Kaplanes?) defeated the army of the Second 
Crusade. 300 When Manuel returned with his army from Cilicia in 1159, 
the Turkmens of Cotyaeum killed the stragglers. 301 Consequently, when 
Manuel returned to Anatolia soon afterward to deal with the sultan, 
he passed before Dorylaeum to attack the Turkmens encamped there, 
temporarily driving them and their animals from the region. 302 The 
undeterred nomads, however, soon reassembled with their flocks in the 
same area. This is quite characteristic of the struggle that the emperors 
had to wage against the Turkmens in western Asia Minor, for the latter 
were generally unable to face organized military expeditions and hence 
retreated before them. Rather it was in times of peace or in periods of 
administrative disarray that the Turkmens were able to penetrate more 
easily into Byzantine territory. The solution Manuel had already utilized 
at Pithecas, Malagina, Adramyttium, Chliara, and Pergamum, was to 
build strongly fortified garrison towns. After Manuel withdrew from 
Dorylaeum, the Turkmens and their flocks reentered, so that Manuel 
decided to remove them permanently from this strategic area by re¬ 
building Dorylaeum. In 1175, while he rebuilt and recolonized the city 
(it had lain an uninhabited ruin for one century), the 2,000 Turkmens who 
lived in the plain with their tents and flocks attempted to prevent the work 
of rebuilding as it meant that they would lose their pasturage. But the army 
of the emperor was too large; so in the end the nomads burned their tents 
and fled from the plain of Dorylaeum. 303 The incident of the rebuilding 
of Dorylaeum is one of the clearest chapters in the long struggle between 
nomadism and sedentary society in Anatolia. 

298 ]vj; ce tas Choniates, 71. Cinnamus, 39-40, 36. 

299 Nicetas Choniates, 194-195. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 268. 

300 Cinnamus, 81-84. William of Tyre, XVI, xxii. 

301 Cinnamus, 190-191. 

302 Ibid., 191, “tt)v mpioiKiSa te Tracrav KaraSpapwv pup (ay ekeIOev avSpcov Kai 
£cocov aAAcov f|AacrE -rrAri 9 uv.” 

303 Nicetas Choniates, 227-228. Cinnamus, 295-296. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 283. 
Euthymius Malaces-Bones, pp. 526 ff. 
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The densest concentration and greatest expansion of the nomads 
apparently took place in the southwestern regions of Phrygia, regions that, 
in the reigns of Alexius and John, seem to have been in Byzantine hands. 
When Manuel returned from his expedition against Konya, he labored 
under this impression and so retired to the region where the Maeander 
rises, around Choma-Soublaion, in order to rest the army . 304 Since 
Alexius’ reconquest, this had been Byzantine territory, removed from the 
Seljuk domains . 305 But the emperor was startled to come upon a numerous 
encampment of Turkmens in their tents , 306 the Turkmens being under a 
certain chieftain Rama who was continually raiding Greek lands . 307 
After rebuilding Dorylaeum, Manuel rebuilt Choma-Soublaion at the 
head of the Maeander in order to have here, also, a strong outpost against 
nomad infiltration. But by this time the upper Maeander region had been 
so thoroughly penetrated by the tribesmen that Choma-Soublaion is 
described by a contemporary Greek author as being “in the midst of the 
Persian [Turkish] land .” 308 

The nomads had also occupied the Phrygian Pentapolis to the north of 
Choma-Soublaion with their animals , 309 where they were under the author¬ 
ity of a certain Solymas who seems to have had his center at Sarapata 
Mylonos. Manuel drove the nomads out temporarily, but on his with¬ 
drawal they returned to sack Laodiceia and Philetas , 310 and there evidently 
followed a large migratory movement of Turkmens, “as many as are rich 
in flocks, and because of grassy meadows the whole race invades the 
borders of the Rhomaioi .” 311 Thus Manuel was forced to send another 
expedition against the nomads. After the battle of Myriocephalum, he 
sent his armies to attack the Turkmens encamped in the plains of 
Panasium and Lacerion and at Charax between Lampe and Graos Gala, 
but again the results were ephemeral . 312 The concentration of Turkmens 
on the upper Maeander was such that they seem to have pushed farther 
down the Maeander. When the Second Crusaders went up the Maeander 
toward Laodiceia they found Turks on both banks of the river . 313 The 


304 Cinnamus, 59. " ’End 51 nepi tivcx yoopov iyevETo oO 5 i] ModavSpos ttjv 
k[ 3 oAf|V TroiEiToa.” Ibid., 298, remarks that the Maeander rises at Choma-Soublaion. 
"(ppo'jpiov ti Trepi TtpcoTas ttou tou MatavSpou ISpupevov Ik( 3 oAccs (ZoupAaiov 
ovopa carrco) . . .” 

305 Ibid., 59. 

306 Ibid., “ . . . CTKT|vas plv Ivrau6a f|9potcT0ai ttoAAcxs f|Kouo-E.” 

307 Ibid., 59-60. "tous te oCiv TTEpcras oitives eiev aurka ctuveTSev ek t% crcpsrlpas 
aurous ovopacras cpuAfjs, ‘Papav Tiva y£vv£dpyr|v carrots KorraAeycov Etvai, xai cbs 
kcct’ e 0 os to carrcbv tous Ik ysiTovcov 'Pcopaicov f|6r| Kai vuv AriorEUCTavTES Aa9upcov 
nAi"|o~apevoi fjKoucn,” 

308 Euthymius Malaces-Bones, 546. Cinnamus, 298. 

309 Nicetas Choniates, 162; “ eviote 61 tous cbs TrcoEa TrAcrrla 6 iekkexupevous toIs 
'P copaiKots oyoiviapaai ToupKOUs ocvacrrlAAcov Tots Trepi Tqv TrevTcnroAiv limiSETai.” 

310 Ibid., 162-163. Cinnamus, 196—198. 

311 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 254. 

312 Nicetas Choniates, 254-255. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 296. 

313 Odo of Deuil, pp. iog-m. 
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Turkmen pressure continued farther to the south in the Pamphylian 
district where Attaleia was closely blockaded, and where also the 
remnants of the Second Crusade were attacked when they attempted to 
cross the Eurymedon River . 314 The reign of Manuel Comnenus bore 
witness to a marked progress of the nomadic westward advance. Though 
the nomads were temporarily halted in northwest Anatolia as a result of 
Manuel’s fortifications on the Sangarius, in Bathys-Tembris, and in the 
theme of Neocastron, they succeeded in occupying the remnants of 
Byzantine territory in western Phrygia and began to follow the course 
of the Maeander and Cayster into Lydia and Caria. 

During the twenty-five years following the death of Manuel, the Turks 
pushed farther down the Maeander and once more threatened the cities of 
Bithynia from their bases on the Bathys and Tembris. The sultans, hence¬ 
forth comparatively free of involvement in eastern Anatolia, took a more 
active part in these Turkish raids. Sozopolis was taken; Cotyaeum, 
Tantalus, and Caria sacked; Laodiceia, Chonae, Attaleia were besieged. 
The growing anarchy in the Byzantine empire and withdrawal of troops 
from Anatolia for service in Europe greatly facilitated the Turkmen raids . 315 
As the political situation and the administration within the Byzantine 
provinces deteriorated, rebels appeared in Asia Minor who generally 
called in bands of Turkmens to support them. The Turkmens took these 
opportunities to pillage towns and villages and to take booty and captives. 
For all these reasons, the penetration of the Turkmen groups was con¬ 
siderably eased . 316 By this time the Turkmen pressure was once more 
threatening Bithynia and the middle regions of the Maeander. 

Though most of the details in the history of the nomads in western 
Anatolia at this time are lost, nevertheless many of the important features 
have survived in the sources. By looking at the map it is possible to see 
that the western push of the Turkmens really got under way only in the 
second half of the twelfth century. Alexius had managed to push them 
back to a line running roughly about Dorylaeum-Santabaris-Amorium- 
Cedrea-Polybotus-Philomelium. John had managed, to a large degree, to 
keep the Turkmens in the central and more easterly regions of Phrygia. 
But during the reign of Manuel, the Byzantines were less successful and the 
nomads pushed westward into the regions from Tripolis-Hierapolis- 
Laodiceia in the south, to Lacerion-Pentapolis-Panasium in the north. 
By the end of the century they were threatening the lower regions of 
the Maeander, Attaleia, and the towns of Bithynia in the north. This 

314 William of Tyre, XVI, xxvi. Odo ofDeuil, pp. 109 -313. 

315 Nicetas Choniates, 466, 480-481. 

316 Ibid., 549-553. Pseudoalexius obtained 8,000 Turkmens (Trotpvrrocis xai f 3 out<oAioi<;) 
from the emir Arsanes. Ibid., 657-658. Theodore Mangaphas too recruited an army from 
the Turkmens with which he ravaged the districts of Chonae, Laodiceia, and Caria. 
Nicetas Choniates, 523. The Maeandrian towns were similarly wasted by Michael the 
tax collector and Maurozomes with the aid of Turkish armies. Ibid., 700-701, 827, 
842-843. Bithvnian rebels called in Turkish troops against Andronicus Comnenus. 
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expansion was due primarily to Byzantine internal decline and provincial 
chaos, but possibly also to an intensification in the numbers of Turkmens 
coming into western Anatolia. 

Two factors seem to indicate that the numbers of Turkmens increased. 
First there is the successful expansion of the nomads in search of booty and 
pasture in the latter half of the century. Then there is also the fact that the 
sources speak of the nomads as being present in large numbers. The 
Byzantine historians often refer to the nomads as being present in great 
numbers, as for example in the case of the chieftain Rama who is said to 
have been encamped at the head of the Maeander with many tents. 317 
In two instances the Greek sources do mention numbers: there were 
2,000 Turks with their tents and animals encamped around Dorylaeum, 318 
and the rebel Pseudoalexius obtained 8,000 Turkmens from Arsanes when 
he raided the Maeandrian towns. 319 But other sources indicate larger 
numbers.. Ibn al-Athir notes that the Udj Turkmen in the west were 
present in great numbers. 320 Michael the Syrian reveals that during 
Manuel’s march on Myriocephalum, the Turkmens, in groups of 5,000 
to 10,000, harassed the Byzantines, and when the army halted some 
50,000 Turkmens pillaged the camp. 321 The Latin authors who describe 
Barbarossa’s march through the district between Laodiceia-Sozopolis- 
Philomelium also indicate that the Turkmens were present in great 
numbers, 322 one source putting their figure at 100,000. 323 

The contemporary records say very little about Muslim urban centers 
in this border area during the twelfth century, and the Turks in these 
areas seem to be almost exclusively nomads. The Greek historians speak 
only of nomads and describe the salient features of nomadic society and 
life repeatedly. 324 The historians of Barbarossa remarked that they were 
“bedouins” and “bandits” who lived in their tents. They lived under one 
chieftain, possessed livestock, but as they had not cities or lands, they 
moved about from one place to another in search of pasturage and 
pillage. 325 

317 Cinnamus, 59-60. 

318 Ibid., 295. 

318 Nicetas Choniates, 551. 

320 Ibn el-Athiri chronicon quodperfectissimum inscribitur, ed. C. J, Tornberg (Upsala 1853), 
XII, 113 (hereafter cited as Ibn al-Athir, Tornberg). 

321 Michael the Syrian, III, 371 - 

322 Historia Peregrinorum, p. 155, “Horum innumera multitudine . ..” Gesta Federici, 
86, “Qui maximum et infinitum exercitum congregaverant.” Gesta Federici, p. 87, “Et 
in maximo exercitu veniunt. . .” 

323 Salimbene, p. 11, speaks of a large “army” of Turks after the Crusaders left Phila- 
delpheia, “infinitum et innumerabilem exercitum, plusquam centum milia, congregantes, 
exercitum Christianum die noctuque per IIII or ebdomadas impugnarunt.” 30,000 Turks 
were awaiting the Crusaders at Myriocephalum. Ansbert, p. 77. 

324 Regel, II, 195, 261. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 253—254, 283, 296. Nicetas 
Choniates, 227-228, 254-255. Eustathius of Thessalonike, P.G., GXXXV, 938, 940. 
Cinnamus, 59-60, 191, 295. 

32B Historia Peregrinorum, p. 155. “Est autem consuetudo incolarum illius terre qui 
silvestres Turci sive Bedewini dicuntur, carere domibus et omni tempore degendo in 
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These nomads took up their abode in deserted or semideserted rural 
areas. As Byzantine power declined and the Turkmens pushed into new 
border regions, the population must often have fled the countryside to 
towns such as Sozopolis, Chonae, and Laodiceia, or to other more secure 
regions in the highlands. Thus many of the border towns were isolated by 
Turks who had occupied the plains and rural areas. With the destruction 
of Dorylaeum, they occupied the plains of Bathys with their tents and 
livestock, and no urban center existed on the spot of Dorylaeum for about 
one hundred years. Cotyaeum must have undergone a similar experience 
when the sultan sacked it after Manuel’s death, and the Turkmens moved 
in. 326 Choma and the towns of the Pentapolis suffered the same fate. 
Hierapolis and Tripolis were both destroyed and deserted, and the 
nomads came into these regions also. Only Laodiceia and Chonae 
survived as Byzantine urban outposts, but they were isolated by the 
heavy nomadic settlements around them. It is as a result of this process of 
nomadization that Byzantine place names have virtually disappeared in 
the region between Ushak on the north, Isparta and Uluburlu in the 
southeast, and Chonae in the southwest. 327 The conquest of this area by the 
Turks was a long and destructive process that lasted for a century. 
The conquest involved a gradual settling down of the Turkmen bands and 
the withdrawal of the Byzantine populations. With the retreat of the latter 
and the settlement of the conquerors, new Turkish names replaced older 
Byzantine place names. The prolonged hostile relations of Byzantines and 
Turks in this part of Anatolia resulted in the destruction of Byzantine 
society 328 and in the nomadization of large areas. This process was 
repeated in parts of the northwest corner of the plateau about Cotyaeum- 
Dorylaeum, and in the Pamphylian plain. 329 

The appearance of the nomads on the borders is also connected with 
the fact that the sultans sent them there to carry on the djihad with the 
Christians. The role of these Udj Turkmens (Turkmens of the border as 
the contemporary Arab sources term them) 330 in the holy war is quite 


tabernaculis de pascuis ad pascua se transferre cum gregibus et armentis.” And, p. 156, 
“gens ista, gens odiosa silvestris indomita et effrena nullius est subdita ditioni; hii sunt 
predones qui soliti devastare terras finitimas ipsum eciam soldanum inquietare non 
verentur bellis frequentibus et rapinis.” Gesta Federici, p. 86, “Sunt enim agrestes 
Turchi, qui nullo detinentur imperio et nulla loca possident, sed morantur in agris.” 
And, p. 87, “Non habent civitates, sed morantur in agris; habent etiam caput unum, qui 
illos precedit, habent animalia, fructus et pugnant cum arcubus, lignis et lapidibus.” 
Also, 95, “qui sunt homines agrestes et sine lege et ratione.” See Brosset, Georgie, I, 
passim, especially pp. 358-359, on their habits. 

326 Nicetas Choniates, 340. 

327 Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, 1897), II, 373. 

328 Regel, II, 259; “ou povov S’ourw kockws SieGevto Kai hPBUtocrav OTTocra toutois 
opopa Kai ayyiGupcc.” Historia Peregrinorum, p. 156. 

320 On this latter see de Planhol, Nomadisme, pp. 102-103. Ramsay, Phrygia , I, 301, as 
to why the process was not as disruptive to the Byzantine populations of Pisidia. 

330 Bar Hebraeus, I, 360, notes, “. . . ’IUG, a great country of the Turkomans which was 
on the border of the Greeks.” 
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clearly illustrated in the Danishmendname and other Turkish epics 
dealing with the conquest. 331 The report of the twelfth-century Arab 
traveler al-Harawi also bears out the ghazi character of these nomadic 
groups. The two most important religious shrines he mentions in the 
Turkmen region of western Anatolia are the tomb of Abu Muhammad 
al-Battal located on a hill at the Byzantine-Turkish borders, 332 and the 
tombs of the Muslims who fell, martyrs, during the famous Arab raid on 
Amorium in 838. The prominence of the cult of Battal and the special 
sanctity of the tombs at Amorium demonstrate quite clearly the ghazi 
mentality and spirit that prevailed among the Turkmen tribes. 333 It was 
also convenient for the sultans to send these tribes to the frontiers, 
for they were thus removed from the central regions of the Seljuk 
domains. The exact relations between these frontier tribes and the sultanate 
in Konya are somewhat hazy. Invariably the Turkmens sided with the 
sultans against the Christians, but there were often occasions when the 
sultans were not able to control the Turkmens. The events surrounding 
the battle of Myriocephalum and the march of Frederick Bar bar ossa 
illustrate effectively the absence of any complete control over the tribes 
on the borders. The latter opposed KUldj Arslan’s peace treaty with 
Manuel and continued to raid Byzantine territory. Barbarossa, in spite 
of his friendly relations with the sultan, was harassed and attacked by 
Turkmens between Laodiceia and Konya, and then again after departing 
from Konya en route to Cilicia. 334 

The establishment of the nomads was of course not restricted to western 
Anatolia. This phenomenon is to be observed all along the edge of the 
Anatolian plateau. They settled along the Byzantine borders in the north 
where in the thirteenth century the tribe of the Chepni played an impor¬ 
tant role in the djihad with the Trebizondine Greeks. 335 They are also in 
evidence, where the Agacheri are mentioned, in eastern Anatolia during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their presence and activities are 
even better documented for the regions of the Taurus in the twelfth 
century. There are strong indications that their numbers and destructive 
behavior increased markedly at this time in southeastern Anatolia as the 
result of the arrival of newcomers from the Middle East, attendant upon 
the strife in the domains of the Great Seljuks. 336 The pattern of their 

331 On this see A. Bombaci, Storia della letteratura turca (Milan, 1956), pp. 209-225, 
309-3 •>. 

332 Al-Harawi, p. 131. 

338 Ibid., p. 133, also mentions a mosque of al-Battal in Kayseri. 

334 Gesta Federici, p. 95. The close relationship, however, of sultanate and tribes is 
illustrated by the fact that Pseudoalexius had to obtain a menshur from the sultan in 
order to recruit troops from among the tribes. Nicetas Choniates, 551. 

335 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 321. Michael Panaretus, ed. O. Lampsides, MiyoriA tou Flav- 
apsTou Trepi twv psyaAcov KopvT)v£>v,” ’A.U., XXII (1958), 68, 78-79 (hereafter cited as 
Panaretus-Lampsides). Sumer, “Cepni,” EI 2 . 

336 C. Cahen, “Selgukides Turcomans et Allemands au temps de la troisieme croisade,” 
W.Z.K.M., LVI (i960), 21-31. Bar Hebraeus, I, 330, on their involvement in Seljuk 
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establishment and raids was no doubt similar to what has been sketched 
for western Anatolia. 337 

The invasions, settlements, and raids of the Turkmens played a crucial 
role in the fate of the Anatolian peninsula. The impact of this nomadic- 
pastoral-warrior society, which was at the height of its heroic age, upon 
the stability of the highly developed sedentary society of the Byzantine 
Christians was one of the principal factors in the cultural transformation 
of Asia Minor. As of the late twelfth century, however, Byzantine society 
had managed to survive the initial shocks of these migration-invasions 
and conquests, and consequently the mechanics of this nomadic-sedentary 
encounter will be discussed at the end of the present chapter. 

EFFECTS OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 

One of the most difficult problems is to ascertain what happened to the 
church in this period. Ecclesiastical documents on the problems of the 
church in Asia Minor are sadly lacking until the period of the fourteenth 
century when they become comparatively plentiful. The Armenian and 
Syriac chronicles enable us to get a glimpse of restricted areas in eastern 
Anatolia, and isolated comments of Greek canon lawyers, synodal decrees, 
and histories give a few definite hints as to the problems that the church 
experienced elsewhere in Anatolia. This meager factual information must 
be understood and interpreted within the framework of general conditions. 
The first of these is the fact that large parts of Anatolia underwent a 
comparatively long period of upheaval. The history of the church at this 
time cannot be fully comprehended if this fact is not taken into account. 
Second, Asia Minor became, by virtue of the Turkish invasions and settle¬ 
ments, the dar al-harb between Islam and Christianity. Just as there was 
religious tension and antagonism between the two religions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia as a result of the Crusades, so frequently there was religious 
zeal and animosity in the relations between Christians and Muslims in 


dynastic strife in the regions of Sebasteia. On the Agacheri, Sumer, “Aga<j-Eriler,” 
Belleten, XXVI, (1962), 521-528. Aksaray-Gengosman, p. 335, seems to refer to the 
Agacheri. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 270, speaking of their invasions in 1254 says that the 
Agacheri originated in the steppe and forest about Marash. Here they roamed the high¬ 
ways, destroyed caravans, and plundered the regions of Rum, Syria, and Armenia. See 
also, on movements in the second half of the twelfth century, O. Turan, Selguklular tarihi 
ve tiirk-islam medeniyeti (Ankara, 1965), pp. 188-190. 

337 The attempts of the Armenian princes in the late twelfth century to halt the Turk¬ 
men infiltration are parallel to the efforts of the Comnenoi in the west. The nomads 
appear in southeast Anatolia seeking pastures and booty. Ibn al-Athir, R H.C., H.O ., I, 
644-645. Bar Hebraeus, I, 310, 321, 328. Bahram of Edessa, R.H.C., D.A. , I, 510-511. 
Constable Sempad, R.H.C., D.A., I, 628-629. The armies ofBarbarossa were harassed by 
the Turkmens when the former approached the Taurus regions after having left Konya. 
Gesta Federici, p. 95; “qui sunt homines agrestes et sine lege et ratione. Et isti fortiter nos 
impugnant et cum lignis et lapidibus et nocte et die, et viri et mulieres, et multos de illis 
occidimus, Et persequuntur nos, usque dum venimus in Armeniam.” Ibn al-Athir, 
R.H.C., H.O., IT, 23-24. 
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Anatolia. Nevertheless, the invaders were, formally, Muslims and as such 
their political and cultural outlook included the formal toleration of 
Christian society, if in a definitely abased state. Also extremely important 
was the fact that religious affiliation was most often equivalent to and 
interchangeable with political affiliation or loyalty. Thus the Byzantine 
church was suspect because it was tightly centralized in Constantinople 
and under the direct control of the emperor. It was, in a sense, a depart¬ 
ment of state. 

There is some evidence in the sporadic chronicles that the disorders 
entailed considerable damage to ecclesiastical foundations throughout 
Anatolia. Even before the battle of Manzikert, the Turkish raids resulted 
in the pillaging of the famous churches of St. Basil at Caesareia and of the 
Archangel Michael at Chonae. 338 In the decade following 1071 the 
destruction of churches and the flight of the clergy became widespread. 339 
Though there is no systematic account of this phenomenon, the chance 
references suffice to indicate that the churches were often pillaged and 
destroyed. The Danishmendname puts the following declaration in the 
mouth of the Muslim hero Danishmend: “I am Malik Danishmend 
Ghazi . . . the destroyer of churches and towers.” 340 and the destruction 
and pillaging of churches and monasteries figure prominently in the poem. 
One might reasonably assume that this allusion to destruction of churches 
in the epic poem is due to the inflated imagination of the poet who is 
describing the holy war. But the incidental references to these phenomena 
in the chronicles indicate that there is some truth at the basis of the state¬ 
ment by the Turkish poet. The churches of St. Phocas in Sinope and St. 
Nicholas at Myra, both important centers of pilgrimage, were destroyed. 341 
The monasteries of Mt. Latrus, Strobilus, and Melanoudium on the western 
coast were sacked and the monks driven out during the early invasions, 
so that the monastic foundations in this area were completely abandoned 
until the Byzantive reconquest and the extensive support of successive 
Byzantine emperors once more reconstituted them. 342 Greeks were forced 
to surround the church of St. John at Ephesus with walls to protect it from 
the Turks. 343 The disruption of active religious life in the Cappadocian 

338 The church of Chonae was ravaged on two more occasions in the latter half of the 
twelfth century when the Turkish troops of the rebels Theodore Mangaphas and Pseudo- 
alexius destroyed the mosaics, the altar, and then the church. Nicetas Choniates, 523— 
524 > 552 - 553 - 

339 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 169; "... koci auTcov tcov ekkAticticov tcov ev oAois 
toIs Tfjs ’AvaToAfjs pgpEcnv utt’ airrwv Ept] pgoOevtgov rai teAeov KaTOtTpOTrcoOevTcov «ai 
eis to ppSlv cnroKCtTaoTavTCOV. Regel, II, 259, refers to the extensive destruction of 
churches in the latter half of the twelfth century, “ . . . KOti erra 0 pious kpous EKKEvebaavTES 
ppr|pcbt<acnv . . 

340 Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 270; II, 84, “Benem Melik Danismend-i Gazi . . . 
Benem yikan kelise vu burgazi.” 

341 Van den Vorst, “Saint Phocas,” XXX, 289; "... KCxi 6 vecos 0OT05 fipenTCOTon 
np'iv Tons EvyeiTovcov ( 3 ap| 3 dpcov ocOegov ettiOeo-ectiv cos y£V£ct 0 ai koivov.” 

342 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 24-25, 62, 84, 87; IV, 323-324, 329. 

343 Odo of Deuil, p. 107. 
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cave-monastic communities is also indicated for the twelfth century. 344 
Upon the taking of Antioch by Sulayman in 1085, many of the churches 
were desecrated, the priests were driven out, some of the churches were 
used as stables and for other unfitting purposes. William of Tyre gives one 
of the earliest descriptions of the destruction and defacing of religious 
pictures. In Antioch, he remarks, the Turks removed or covered the 
pictures of the saints on the walls, gouging out the eyes and mutilating the 
noses. 345 At the end of the eleventh century, the Turks pillaged the churches 
that they found on their path between Dorylaeum and Konya, 346 and 
similar instances appear throughout southeastern Anatolia. In 1120-21 
the priests and monks of the regions between Tell-Bashir and Kaisum 
were put to the sword, 347 and sixteen years later the monastery of Garmir 
Vank around Kaisum was burned. 348 Muhammad of Caesareia is reported 
to have destroyed the churches c. 1134, 349 and almost twenty years later 
c. 1153 the emir of Caesareia issued another decree calling for destruction 
of churches. 350 Though the Armenians, and especially the Syrians, seem 
to have been treated with more consideration than were the Greek 
Christians, we see that both Armenian and Syrian religious foundations 
were subject to considerable strain and difficulty. 351 In 1140-41 and again 
c. 1149 Turks pillaged the monasteries of Beth Zabar. 352 Bar Mar Sauma, 
in the vicinity of Melitene, found itself in difficulties on more than one 
occasion. In the middle of the twelfth century the buildings of the 
monastery were burned by Turks who carried off the livestock (they were 

344 De Jerphanion, Cappadoce, II 2 400. The monasteries of the eastern Christians in 
general suffered decline as a result of the eleventh century invasions of the Seljuks. D. 
Sourdel, “Dayr,” EI 2 . 

345 william of Tyre, VI, xxiii. This is confirmed for the Syrian churches, Raymund of 
Aguilers, R.H.C., H.O., III, 288: “Quippe in tantum malitiam exarserant ilia hominum 
genera, ut ecclesias Dei everterent et sanctorum ejus, vel imagines delerent, et quas non 
poterant delere per moram, oculos eorum eruebant, et sagittabant; altaria vero omnia 
suffodiebant. In ecclesiis autem magnis, mahumarias faciebant.” The remarks of Ricoldo 
de Monte Crucis, “Lettres de Monte-Croce sur la prise d’Acre (1291),” ed. Rohricht in 
Archives de LOrient Latin, II (1884), 273, indicate that the situation was the same in the late 
thirteenth century: “Nonne in tota Turchia et Percide et usque ad Baldactum invenimus 
omnes ecclesias christianorum diruptas aut stabulatas aut mescitas factas Sarracenorum ? 
Et ubi non potueruent ecclesiam destruere vel stabulare, statim iuxta ecclesiam edificave- 
runt meschitam et menaram cum turri aha, ut super caput christianorum clament legem, 
ymmo perfidiam Machometi.” For further reference to the Turkish destruction of Greek 
icons and religious images see the following: I. Sevcenko, “Alexius Macrembolites and his 
‘Dialogue between the Rich and the Poor’,’’ Z.R.V.I., VI (i960), 196. 

346 Gesta Francorum, pp. 54-55. Tudebodus, R.H.C., H.O., III, 29. 

317 Matthew of Edessa, p. 302. 

348 Ibid., p. 321. 

349 Michael the Syrian, III, 237. 

350 Ibid., Ill, 310. 

351 On religious persecution of Syrian Christians and forced conversion see above n. 
261. On the preferred status of Armenians over the other non-Muslims, Chalcocondyles, 
123-124, “ ’Appevious 81 povovs twv cxAAgov ISvgov Siacpepoplvoov otpicnv Is ti)v 
6pT)<JK£io:v ouk dvSpaTTo 6 i££o 0 ai, tbs ’Appsvicov Tivi TrpoetppKOTi to (yap) kAeos 
auroO Is ti)v oiKoupIvqv laopevov. Sia toOto pi) iTriTpsTreiv avSpcnToSi^EaSat 
’Appevious.” 

352 Michael the Syrian, III, 248, 286. Bar Hebraeus, I, 266. 
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afterward forced by -the Turkish emir to return the livestock). 353 The 
Muslim rulers of Melitene in the first half of the twelfth century subjected 
it to oppressive tribute, 354 but its condition improved considerably in the 
latter half of the twelfth century thanks to the generosity of Killdj II 
Arslan who completely freed it from paying tribute. 355 

Though the sources do not specifically indicate it, one must assume that 
in villages and towns destroyed or pillaged by the Turks the religious 
establishments were likewise despoiled. Such towns as Adramyttium, 
Attaleia, Dorylaeum, Cotyaeum, Caesareia, and Edessa were the objects 
of extensive destruction, and it is to be assumed that the religious foun¬ 
dations underwent the same fate (at least until they were, in some cases, 
recolonized). That this is so is indicated by the description of Edessa 
in 1186 by Michael the Syrian, who forty years after its savage 
destruction lists seventeen churches in the city which were still in a 
ruined state. 336 

Something is said, too, though very little, about conversion of churches 
into mosques. 357 Sulayman upon the conquest of Antioch transformed the 
church of Cassianus into a mosque. The Armenian cathedral of Ani 
remained a mosque until the Georgians reconquered the city in 1124-25, 
removed the Muslims from the structure, and once more turned it into a 
Christian sanctuary. 368 When the Seljuk sultan took Sinope in 1214 he 
converted its churches into mosques; 359 but when the Greeks of Trebizond 
retook it they reconverted them. The Greek interregnum in Sinope, 
however, was short-lived, and when once more the Turkish forces 


353 Michael the Syrian, III, 200-201. 

354 Ibid., 286. 

355 Ibid., 390 ff. Previously, in 1175, when Muhammad had seized power he wished to 
reward the monastery for its support by completely remitting the tribute. But the monks so 
feared the hatred of the Muslims that they insisted on paying 300 dinars per year. The 
same occurred with the monastery of Mar Domitius {ibid., 363-364). Farther to the east 
of Melitene, the Christians suffered from the Muslim reaction to the Crusades. In 1152 
an Armenian built an elaborate church at Hisn Ziad and so irritated the emir Kara 
Arslan that the latter had the church destroyed and the priest crucified. The emir then 
issued an edict that forbade the building of new churches or the repair of old ones in the 
whole region of Mesopotamia {ibid., 307-308). WhenNur al-Din of Aleppo tookNisibis in 
1172 he ordered all new constructions in churches and monasteries to be destroyed. He 
pillaged the treasury of the Nestorian church of Mar Jacob and destroyed its library of 
some 1,000 volumes. He is said to have done the same thing elsewhere {ibid., 339-340). 
In 1174 the church of the Forty Martyrs in Mardin was plundered {ibid., 352), and the 
churches and patriarchal residence of the Jacobites at Amid were closed. Some of the 
churches were totally destroyed and others were used as storehouses for the prince’s 
cotton {ibid., 354-355). Nur al-Din of Mardin used the stones and columns of the churches 
to embellish his own residence {ibid., 396). 

356 Ibid., 397-398. They were the following: St. John Baptist, Great Church, Holy 
Apostles, St. Thomas, St. Michael, St. Cosmas (church of the mendil of Edessa), St. 
George, Saviour, three churches dedicated to the Mother of God, two churches of the 
Forty Martyrs, the Confessors (Gouria, Semouna, Habib), St. Stephan, St. Theodore, etc. 

357 Ibid., 173. Ricoldo speaks of the large scale conversion of churches into mosques, see 
above n. 345. 

358 Matthew of Edessa, p. 313. 

359 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 68. 
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recovered the city, the churches again became mosques. 360 The example 
of Sinope was no doubt a familiar pattern throughout Anatolia. When the 
Turks took the towns, they usually took over many of the churches for 
their own cult or for other purposes. 361 Very frequently the Christians 
were forced to evacuate a town newly captured, as in the case ofDadybra, 
and one must assume that here too the churches passed into the hands of 
Muslims. 362 On the other hand, the Christians continued in the possession 
of many of their churches throughout Asia Minor, but it seems likely that 
the Muslims appropriated the larger and better churches. 363 

It has been customary to assume that the invasions did not affect the 
administration of the church in Anatolia, and it is often stated that the 
ecclesiastical institution continued to function as it had in the past, un¬ 
disturbed in the possession of its bishoprics, ecclesiastical property, and 
immunities. This difficult question is further complicated by the fact that 
there were three major churches in Anatolia. Aside from the Greek 
church, there were also the Armenian and Syrian ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments in the more easterly regions. It is quite possible that the Turkish 
attitude toward the ecclesiastical institutions of the latter two ethnic 
groups might have differed from their attitude toward the Greek church, 
inasmuch as the political institutions and attitudes of the Armenians and 
Syrians on occasion differed from those of the Greeks. Of these three 
groups, the Syrians possessed no political state and so the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians did not constitute any potential threat to the Muslim invaders. The 
Armenians had, for the most part, lost their independence in the eleventh 
century, and the Armenian population dispersed from Armenia to 
Cappadocia and Cilicia. Both the Armenian and Syrian churches had 
undergone persecution at the hands of the Byzantines in the eleventh 
century, at which time the emperors had sought to impose ecclesiastical 
union upon them. As a result of this, the Syrian patriarchate had 
abandoned Melitene in Byzantine territory and sought refuge in Muslim 
lands at the city of Amid. On the other hand, the Greek church was tightly 
centralized in Constantinople and under the control of the emperors, who 
supported it and often worked through it. By reason of historical circum¬ 
stances the identification of the ecclesiastical and political institutions in 

363 Aksaray-Gengosman, i68-i6g, remarks thar in these places where formerly were 
read the Gospels, one now read the Koran, and the Muslim call to prayer replaced the 
church bells. 

361 Le Destan d'Umur Pacha, ed. and trans. I. Melikoff-Sayar (Paris, 1954), p. 47 (here¬ 
after cited as Destan d'Umur). See n. 341 above. The process continued in the fourteenth 
century, Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 39, 63-64, 69, 85, 215-217. Ashlkpashazade-Ali, 
pp. 18, 38,42,56, 154. F. Gies e, Die altosmanischen anonymen Chroniken (Leipzig, 1925), p. 21 
(hereafter cited as Anonymous-Giese). In the early conquest the Ottomans converted the 
churches of Nicaea, Nicomedia, Biga, Amasra. 

362 Nicetas Ghoniates, 626. 

363 See the letters of Matthew of Ephesus, Treu, Matthaios Metropolit von Ephesos. Ueber 
sein Leben und seine Schriften (Potsdam, 1901) (hereafter cited as Matthew of Ephesus, Treu), 
p. 56. 
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Byzantium was complete, and in this the Greek church differed from the 
Syrian church. Because of these circumstances, it would be reasonable to 
assume that the Turks would have viewed the church of Constantinople 
in a somewhat different light. Inasmuch as the principal foe in Anatolia 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries was the Byzantine Empire, its 
ecclesiastical establishment in Anatolia was ipso facto highly suspect. But 
above and beyond the association of religious and political institutions, 
there was the religious antagonism between Muslim and Christian which 
was fed by the flames of war. 

In spite of the “favored status” that the Syrians and the Armenians 
enjoyed under the Turks, there are indications that the Turks did not favor 
or tolerate the ecclesiastical administration of the largely “nonpolitical” 
churches consistently and uninterruptedly. For in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, c. 1174, the Syrian patriarchal residence in Amid was 
closed, and many of the churches were either shut down or destroyed. 364 
The Armenian church did not enjoy Turkish favor to the extent that the 
Syrian church did, probably because the Armenians continued to be 
factors in the political and military life of southeast Anatolia. By the end 
of the eleventh century, the Armenian church was undergoing such diffi¬ 
culties that the Armenian patriarch Basil appealed personally to the 
great sultan Malik Shah to ease the church’s plight. 

In the year 539 [1090-91] the patriarch of the Armenians, the lord Basil, went 
to the master of the world, the sultan Malik Shah, in order to convey his grievances 
at the persecutions of the faithful of Christ excited in many places, at the tribute 
imposed upon churches and clergy, and at the exactions which weighed upon 
monasteries and bishops. As a witness of the evils afflicting the Church, Basil had 
conceived of the idea of going to find the good and clement ruler of the Persians 
and of all Christ’s faithful. 

Having brought great sums of gold, silver, and brocade cloth as presents, he 
set out accompanied by the nobles of his house, bishops, priests, and doctors. 
Upon arriving in Persia at the court of the pious monarch, Basil presented himself 
before him and was received with the highest distinction. He obtained all which he 
desired. Malik Shah exempted the churches, the monasteries and priests of all 
payments, and having rendered as a result an edict, he bade farewell to the 
patriarch who was given official diplomas and covered with honors. 3 ® 3 

The church had suffered for over twenty years before Malik Shah granted 
the charter of immunity. Matthew of Edessa also praised the emir Ismail 
who, as governor or Armenia, “had protected the monsteries against the 
vexations which the ‘Persians’ [Turks] imposed.” 366 But both Malik 
Shah and Ismail passed from the scene and the former vexing conditions 
once more prevailed over the Armenian church. At some undetermined 
time in the twelfth century, the catholicus of Armenia had to seek refuge in 

364 Michael the Syrian, III, 354-355. The monks of Bar Mar Sauma seem to have been 
subject to oppressive taxation throughout the twelfth century down to the conquest of 
Melitene by Kilidj II Arslan, Ibid., passim. 

365 Matthew of Edessa, p, 201. 

366 Ibid., p. 204. It is for this reason that Matthew, p. 207, reports his death. 
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Cilicia with the Armenian princes, as the Turks were oppressing him in 
Greater Armenia. 367 

The effect of the Turkish invasions and conquest on the administrative 
structure of the Greek church was often seriously detrimental and in 
some cases an unqualified disaster. The contemporary literature on this 
subject is sparse and consequently most of the details in the ecclesiastical 
administrative picture of eleventh- and twelfth-century Anatolia are 
lacking. Nevertheless, thanks to the commentaries on canon law by Bal- 
samon, the general situation prevailing in the realm of ecclesiastical 
administration of the Greek church in Anatolia is clearly discernible. 
Balsamon, writing in the latter half of the twelfth century, comments on 
the body of canon law in terms of the actual historical experiences of the 
period under discussion. Thus he differs from those commentators who 
consider the canons theoretically, and often without reference to contem¬ 
porary historical circumstances. It is due, almost exclusively, to the writings 
of Balsamon that the historian can reconstruct the effects of the Turkish 
invasions on the ecclesiastical administration in Anatolia during this 
period. He not only interprets the canons in terms of historical events of 
his day, but he preserves important imperial documents (from the time of 
Alexius I Gomnenus to Isaac II Angelus) on ecclesiastical matters which 
otherwise would have been completely lost. It is of no little interest that 
many of the canons Balsamon explains in his commentaries are cases 
that deal with barbarian invasions, conversion to Islam and heresy, 
flight of bishops from their seats, and other such matters. These were 
ever-recurrent situations in the history of the church since the third- 
century persecutions and the Persian-Arab invasions on Byzantine terri¬ 
tory. These canons, dealing with such circumstances, were no doubt 
long familiar to Byzantine ecclesiastics before the eleventh century, and 
so one must not be surprised that such commentators as Zonaras and 
Aristenus did not attempt to explain them in terms of contemporary 
events. Rather it is exceptional that Balsamon illuminated them within 
the framework of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The disruption in the administration of the church in Asia Minor 
which the Turkish invasions caused is manifested primarily in that metro¬ 
politans and bishops often were not able to go to their churches in 
Anatolia, and these churches became economically impoverished. The 
irregularity in ecclesiastical administration of Anatolia is already 
evident during the reign of Alexius I Comnenus, who legislated in an 
effort to deal with the crisis. His pros taxis (decree) has survived in Bal- 
samon’s comments on canon thirty-seven of the Council in Trullo, a canon 
concerned with bishops and metropolitans who are not able to take over 

367 Michael the Syrian, III, 188. The Armenian monasteries of eastern Anatolia began 
to revive only in the late twelfth century. F. Macler, “Les couvents armeniens,” Revue 
de rhistoire des religions, LXXIII (1916), 303. 
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their church seats because of barbarian invasions and occupation. 368 
According to the canon all such bishops and metropolitans are none the 
less validly ordained bishops and metropolitans and can ordain clerics 
and perform as they normally would. Balsamon then explains this canon 
in terms of the history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The present canon decrees that the bishops who have not been able to go to their 
appointed thrones because of barbarian attack are equally to be honored, and are 
to carry out all the episcopal duties . . . and are plainly to be reckoned as if they 
had gone to their church and been enthroned. Just so the metropolitan of Iconium, 
and other Anatolian metropolitans who have no churches as they are held by the 
barbarians, validly ordain bishops. And they carry out all the metropolitan duties, 
even if they were not at all able to go to their appointed churches and to be 
enthroned. 369 

But the inability of the metropolitans and bishops to go to their Anatolian 
seats because of the Turkish occupation was nothing new in Balsamon’s 
time, for he refers the reader to an imperial prostaxis of 1094: 

Read the prostaxis of the glorious emperor lord Alexius Comnenus delivered in 
the month of November of the second indiction, and which declares that those 
elected to Anatolian churches are hereafter to have again the egoumeneia and 
adelphata and officia belonging to them, which [prostaxis], word for word is as 
follows. 

My majesty learned, my most holy lord and ecumenical patriarch, that [as] the 
appointments in the churches of God progress some chosen in the appointments 

368 Rhalles and Potles, II, 388, the canon describes in detail this situation; 
“ ’EttsiSt) kcxtcc Sictcpopous Kaipous | 3 ap| 3 aptKcd ycyovaai 690801, Kal nAaoTca ttoAeis 
evteu 0 ev UTTOygipiot toTs dvo|joy KaTEOTTjcrav dy evteu 0 ev |jrf) 8 uvr| 0 fjvai tov Try 
TOiaurry ttoAeco; TrpoeSpov, jjetcc Try in’ aurcp yEipoTovtav, tov oikeTov 0 povov 
KcrraAap>6iv, Kai ev ainu iEpcrnKTj kcctocotcktei Evt 8 pu 0 fjvai, kcci outco Kara to Kporrfjaav 
e 0 os Tas yeipoTovtas, rai iravTcc, a tco ettictkottcp ccvfjKEi, TrporrTEiv te xal HETaysipi^ECT- 
0 ai- f||iEy to Tipiov, Kai crepdopiov Trj iEpcocruvq 9uAaTTOVTES, Kai pqSaiJiws irpos 
Aupqv tcov EKKAaoiacrnKcov Swatcov Try e6vikt|v ETrfjpEtav Ev£py£ia 0 ai pouAopevot, 
T0I5 outgo XEtpoTovTiOEicn, Kal 81a Try TrpoKEi|iEvry ahrav ev Toy eoutcov up EyKcrracr- 
T&ai Opovoy, to ccTroKpipcrrcrriov Trips!cr 0 ai auvEcopaxapEV, coote Kai yeipoTOviag 
kAtipikgov Sia9op&ov KavaviKccy ttoieTv, xal Trj Try TrposSpias au 0 EVTia Kara tov ! 5 iov 
opov K£xpfjcr 0 at, Kai ( 3 g[iaiav, Kai vEvopiapEvry rival Traaav uir’ ccutgov irpoiouacrv 
SioiKpaiv.” 

The flight and expulsion of the Anatolian clergy is confirmed by the recently published 
documents in J. Darrouzes, Documents inedits d'ecclesiologie byzantine (Paris, 1966), pp. 40- 
41, 46-47, 226 (clergy of Pisidian Antioch and Ankara are mentioned). As the clergy 
cannot get to their seats they have gone to Constantinople. 

" Kai Ty av Eir| vuv cxAAri Stcov tcov ttoAecov Trapa TauTry ev cruvTpEXOvcnv ek 
iraacov ttoAecov xal ywpcov Kal e 0 vgov Kai 5 ta Try tgov ttoAep(cov e§co 0 ev dpoSov Kai 
ETepa iroAAa 61a to Kparos 01 te KaTaAEtqSivTes ek Try aixhccAcoatas Kai oi aSioKou- 
Uevoi;” 

P.G., CXLVI, 1196-1197, in the reign of Alexius I Comnenus Nicephorus the metro¬ 
politan of Gangra was unable to go to his church (oyoAd^cov) because of the Turks 
and so he was given the metropolitanate of Amastris. Similarly the hierarch of Leonto- 
poleos in Asia Minor had to take over the church of Arcadiopolis in Europe. 

369 Rhalles and Potles, II, 390. Zonaras, in ibid., 344-345, remarks that clerics are 
abandoning the churches because of barbarian invasions, harsh taxes, and famine. " TlVES 
KAppiKol, 61a pappdpcov E9080VS, f| cpopoAoycov dnavOpcoTrias, f| Amdv i'acos tt) X“P? 
aurcbv ETnauppavTa, f| Kai 5 t’ ETEpas arrias pETavaoTEuovrEs, ers X^pas aAAas 
diriaoT.” This is quite possibly an exigesis of canon 28 of Trullo, rather than a comment 
on the twelfth century. 
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who are abbots in monasteries and who administer, or those who carry out some 
other services and those who are simply monks, others in the great church of God 
and in other [churches] obtaining the necessities oflife from officia and some other 
functions [leitourgeia] find it difficult to undertake the rank [zygon] of priesthood 
[ierosyne, archierosyne, refers here to the positions of bishop, archbishop, metro¬ 
politan.] and to watch over the churches to which they have been appointed. They 
fear that as such churches are located in the Anatolian regions they [the appointees] 
shall never have the necessities, for the churches to which they have been appointed 
are altogether poor [without resources] and entirely inaccessible to them; and 
because they undertake the administration of these [churches] they would them¬ 
selves be deprived of the egoumenia, oiconomiai, and other leitourgeai which 
belong to them, and of the simply called adelphata, or officia and certain other 
hyper esia. 

Therefore my majesty arranging their affairs with a certain order, declares that 
no one of them shall be fastidious because of these things in undertaking the 
office [zugon] of archierosyne. For all these shall again enjoy the benefit of the 
egoumeneia and oiconomia belonging to them, and of other hyperesia and 
leitourgeia and officia and the adelphata belonging to them. Following the 
reason of teaching and submitting to perfect order they shall exercise authority 
over their incomes from these until they obtain relief and are transformed from 
their present ill fate to good fortune; For they are unable to enter the churches 
voted them, as has been said, because they (churches) are held by the most 
hateful enemy. Flowever the things which my majesty has decreed are not to apply 
to the archonticium and to the priests and deacons and remaining clergy of the 
great church of God. 370 

By the reign of Alexius I Comnenus the upsetting effects of the Turkish 
invasions on the church’s administration are clearly visible. As the churches 
in Anatolia are held by the Turks, the metropolitans and bishops are 
not able to enter them, and in addition the churches are impoverished. 
Those clerics who are appointed to such churches are of course condemned 
to remain without churches in Constantinople, and also without income, 
for upon appointment to such Anatolian churches they are required to 
relinquish their previous ecclesiastical incomes and offices. The emperor 
Alexius, however, realized that it was important to preserve the hier¬ 
archical structure of the church in Asia Minor for a future time, when he 
hoped to reconquer much of Anatolia. When this occurred, the bishops 
and metropolitans would take their places again and the church would be 
reconstituted. This is of course what happened after he reconquered the 
northern, western, and southern coastal regions. The reluctance to abandon 
the metropolitanates and bishoprics in Asia Minor was much stronger 
among the emperors than among the clergy, for the clergy were very often 
willing to give up a bishopric or metropolitanate as no longer economically 

370 Ibid., 390-391. Zepos, J.G.R., I, 325-326. See Rhalles and Potles, II, 322-323 on the 
EKKAr|CTiaCTTiKd apyovTiKia. ’Ocpcpnaa generally refer to the various clerical offices 
under the bishop, i.e., oiconomus, saccelion, sceuophylax, chartophylax, saccelou, etc. 
’AStAcpaTOV denotes a sum of money that an outsider is entitled to receive from a 
monastery; it also describes a gift made to a monastery to support a monk. ’ApyovriKta 
refer to the pentades of officials which assisted in the administration of the patriarchate, 
H-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, 98-120, 137. 
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viable. But the emperors frequently prolonged the existence of bishoprics 
and metropolitanates beyond what was canonically or actually justifiable 
in order to minister to the remaining Christians and also as a possible 
basis of Byzantine administration and reconquest in certain areas. This 
policy is clearly manifested not only by Alexius but especially by Manuel 
Comnenus, as will appear later. In order that the metropolitan and 
episcopal structures of Asia Minor might be maintained, Alexius decreed 
that in most instances clerics ordained to Anatolian seats were to retain 
their incomes from previous offices so that they might have the necessities, 
until conditions improved and they should be enabled to proceed to their 
churches in Asia Minor. 

Euthymius Tornices, in a florid eulogy addressed to Manuel Comnenus, 
refers to the removal of the hierarchs from the churches in Anatolia. 

You persuade the barbarians to free the Christians from acts of violence, to 
give them extensive land to express freely their piety, and to receive the spiritual 
guardians [ poliouchous ] of each city. And it seemed [that] you escort the churches 
of God again and carefully select the grooms that they might not outrage the 
wedding ceremonies. You do not wed new widows, as the command of the apostles 
desires, but those who are long widowed and consumed by love for their grooms. 
Now the churches of the east are once more clad in white, having shed the darkness 
of their widow’s garments, and they embrace their grooms, sing the nuptial song, 
and the children are comforted. 371 

Thus the testimony of Tornices confirms what Balsamon says about the 
difficulties of the Anatolian churches. But as Alexius Comnenus had 
anticipated, there were times when bishops and metropolitans could take 
up residence in their churches, and Tornices refers to such an occasion 
when the Turks have yielded to the demands of Manuel Comnenus. 372 
Though one is not to assume that these hierarchs were permanently and 
uninterruptedly barred from their churches in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, it is fairly clear that because of conditions in Anatolia and the 
enmity between Byzantium and the Turks, the clerics were hindered more 
often than not. Thus the terminus technicus oxoAcc^gov begins to appear 
frequently in the ecclesiastical literature, and the commentators are called 
upon to define the term. 

All agreed that the ox°Aa£cov is he who is unable to go to the church over which 
he was appointed because the godless foreigners or heretics have taken it, per¬ 
haps destroyed it, and do not permit the bishop to put foot in it. 373 

3.1 Euthymius Tornices-Papadopoulos-Kerameus, pp. 182-183. 

3.2 Balsamon, in Rhalles and Potles, III, 156, confirms the fact that the twelfth- 
century sultans on occasion permitted some of the metropolitans and bishops to come to 
Anatolia to their churches. 

373 Rhalles and Potles, III, 156; “ Kod ppscrE tt fieri, cryoAfi^ovTa Eivai tov gp Suvagsvov 
coteAOeTv eis f|v EiTEKripux® 7 ! iKxApaiav, 6id to Otto eOvcov d 0 Eoov p aipETiKcov Tacn-pv 
KCCTEXtcflcu, locos 5 e tcoivcoOpvoa, Kot gp TTapaxwpEicrSai tov apxitpta ttoSa | 3 aAElv 
ev carrp.” It is thus defined elsewhere, ibid., II, 147: “ otov tis aypXa^cov, SpAovoTi gp 
£X W V TtapOlKlav, tbs UTTO E0VCOV KCCTEXOgEVpV.” 
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It is significant that the bishop who is without his church, the axoAa£cov, 
is equated with the bishop who cannot enter his diocese because the enemy 
either possesses his church or has destroyed it. 

The exclusion of such large numbers of bishops and metropolitans not 
only brought difficulties for the Christians in Anatolia, but it also caused 
administrative difficulties for the church in Constantinople inasmuch as 
the bishoprics and metropolitanates were not abolished. 374 There were 
two alternatives open to hierarchs who found themselves unable to take 
over their churches in Anatolia. They either came to Constantinople or 
else they were transferred to seats that were vacant and were either in 
Byzantine territory or at least accessible. Evidently hierarchs from all the 
Byzantine provinces were wont to come to Constantinople and often 
without permission from the patriarch. Thus both Alexius I and Manuel I 
decreed that all such bishops and metropolitans were to stay in their 
dioceses and to leave Constantinople. 375 But all the Anatolian churchmen 
were exempt from this prohibition, notes Balsamon in commenting on the 
relevant canon, seventeen, of Sardica. 

Thus let it be noted, that the Anatolian bishops who do not have seats because 
their churches are held by foreigners are not to be ejected from the queen of 
cities. 376 

In Constantinople they received support until they or their successors 
were able to go on to Anatolia. 377 The presence of a disproportionately 
large number of Anatolian metropolitans at the meetings of the patriarchal 
synod in Constantinople is due to the fact that so many of them were 
unable to get to their churches. 378 A bishop or metropolitan who was 
cryoAd^cov, that is, without his church because of the Turkish occupation, 
did not necessarily remain in Constantinople. There were occasions when 
it was possible for a metropolitan who was not able to enter his church in 
Turkish territory to be permitted to take up residence in one of his 
bishoprics that was in Byzantine territory. 

It seems to me that if such a metropolitan wishes to migrate to one of his bishop¬ 
rics because the foreigners occupy his original church, he must be appointed there 
by imperial prostaxis and synodal decision. This happened with the metropolitan 
of Neocaesareia, having instead of his seat his bishopric of Oenoe, and with the 


371 Ibid., II, 390-391; III, 245-246. If a bishop is unable to go to a bishopric because 
the vacant bishopric is held by the foreigners, his ordination shall be delayed. Rhalles 
and Potles, II, 275: ti 5 e, cpaoi, 81a Tiva TTEpioracnv cnrapanT|Tov kcoAuetcu f| too 
ETT ioxoTrou TTpoxsipicriS, (tuxov yap f| XPpEUOueja ttoAis ETncncoTrou Otto eOvgov e&Aco, 
Kal ouk eoti paov cnTgAOeiv Ikeicte Ttva), TtavTcos uttepteOeiYi Kal q x E1 P OTOV l a .” 

376 Ibid., I, 149-153; II, 157. 

376 Ibid., Ill, 274-275; “ "Qctte crqpEtcoCTai, oti ouk o9£iAoucnv cnro Try paaiAeuouaps 
tuv ttoAegov £K( 3 &AAECT 0 ai oi avcrroAiKoi etticekottoi oi pq exovtes KaOiapcrra, tcov 
ekkA^cticov aCrrcov kotexopevcov Trapa tcov IQvcov ” 

377 Ibid., II, 157; III, 245-246. Zepos, J.G.R., I, 361. 

378 Grumel, Regestes, I, iii, passim. 
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metropolitan of Pisidian Antioch who received Sozopolis as a seat. And [it 
happened] with many others. 379 

But transferral (pETdc 0 £cri$) of clerics most often was not restricted to 
churches within the same metropolitan jurisdiction, for many of the 
Anatolian metropolitanates were completely within the Turkish dominion. 
The metropolitan of Ankara was transferred to Cerasus; Nicephorus, 
metropolitan of Gangra, as a cryoAd^cov received the metropolitanate of 
Amastris; the hierarch of Leontopolis, also oyoAd^cov, received Arcacli- 
opolis. 380 The cleric Eustathius was elected by the Constantinopolitan 
synod as metropolitan of Myra, but before his actual ordination he was 
transferred to Thessalonike, 381 for Myra was in regions held by the Turks. 382 
Balsamon implies that this condition applied throughout the districts of 
Helenopontus, Paphlagonia, and possibly also in Phrygia Capatiane and 
Second Cappadocia. 383 Doubtless the transferral of bishops and metro¬ 
politans was a widespread phenomenon in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

In his remarks on the thirty-fourth of the Apostolic canons, Balsamon 
confirms that the bishops and metropolitans had largely abandoned 
the towns. “Because of the foreign invasions many cities remain bishop¬ 
less.” 384 The presence of so many vacant ecclesiastical seats (oyoAd^ooaai, 
yqpEuouaai) in Anatolia required adjustments in the operation of the 
hierarchy. One such rearrangement involved the joining of a vacant seat 
to one occupied by another hierarch. 

379 Rhalles and Podes, III, 486. This text illustrates very clearly the proposidon that 
in the twelfth century the clergy were most frequently unable to take up their positions in 
churches within the domains of the Muslims. Pisidian Antioch was well within the limits 
of Turkish control, but Sozopolis was in Byzantine hands (though near the Turkish 
borders). So also Oenoe was in Byzantine hands, while across the border Neocaesareia 
was in the hands of the enemy. Balsamon relates that many other clerics had to flee the 
churches in towns held by the Turks and took up residence across the borders in bishoprics 
on Byzantine territory. 

3h0 Ibid., V, 394. 

381 Ibid., 428-429. 

382 Ibid., II, 23-25. If a bishop was elected to a bishopric but was not able to go there 
because the occupation of the foreigners prevented him from so doing, his ordination was 
to be delayed. Thus Eustathius, elected to the church of Myra but unable to go there 
because of the Turkish occupation, was not ordained metropolitan of Myra. Evidently 
the throne of Thessalonike fell vacant and so he was transferred there. 

383 Ibid., I, 57. Balsamon is commenting on chapter 20 of Photius’ Nomocanon con¬ 
cerning these regions. Chapter 20 of the Nomocanon reads: “ 'O ‘EAevottovtos 8uo eyei 
UpTpoTroAiTas, 005 p xq'. vEOtpcr kcu p TTaipAayovia Siacpopous, p x 0 '. VEapcr 
xai p (Dpuyicc KcnTcmavp, xai p ff. KamraSoxia. OOte Se Suo ttoAecov Suvorrod tis 
Elvat ETricrKOTros, e^ppprai 6 Topicos, autos yap xai tcov Aoittcov EKxApcncov 2 xv 0 ias 
TrpovoE? xai p AeovtottoAis ’laavpias vrro tov ettictxottov 1 cm 'lcravpOTToAECoj, cos 

a'. toO xcoSixoc; tit. y'. 6iar. As’, ours Se pyovpEvos yivETat Suo povaorppicov, oo; 
Sicrr. A 0 '. toO aurou titAou.” Balsamon’s scholion is most significant: “ ‘H xp'. VEapd 
xeTtoi E15 ffipAiov tcov PaaiAtxcov s', tit, iff. xccp. a'. pTis ivTaOOa oux ET£ 0 p nap’ 
ppcbv 61a to pEyaAcos &AAoito 0 pvai Tpv tcov ev Tatrrp SpAouplvcov ycopcov KaTaara- 
otv trrro tcov cc 0 £cov (}ap| 3 acov, xai Sta touto ocTrpaxTpa-ai Ta Tp? vcapas. Kai p K 0 '. 
VEapa iypacpq sis ( 3 ipAiov tcov ( 3 ao-tAixcov s', ti't. ty'. XEcp. a'. EVTaO 0 a Si oux £TE 0 p 81a 
Tpv ccurpv arriav.” 

384 Ibid., II, 46, ". . . -rroAAai ttoAeis Sta Tpv tcov eOvcov irnSpoppv avETncrxoTrpToi. . 
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It has been permitted, it would seem, by the present canon [second canon of 
the second ecumenical council of Constantinople] . . . that there be joined to some 
churches other churches held by the foreigners. Presently the synod in Constanti¬ 
nople gave to the metropolitan of Nazianzus the church of Ankara, and to 
various other metropolitans other such churches. 385 

Again the language ofBalsamon implies that this was a common phenom¬ 
enon. It is probable that the metropolitans were not able to call their 
synods of bishops frequently, a situation the eighth canon of the council 
in Trullo foresaw, and which decreed that in case of barbarian invasions 
the metropolitan need call only one synod per year. 386 But there must have 
been many instances when even the modest demands of this canon could 
not be met. 

The church in Asia Minor must have suffered the loss of much of its 
properties and revenues as a result of the Turkish occupation. This 
assumption is based on a very limited number of contemporary references 
to the loss of ecclesiastical possessions. But the reliability of these few 
references is in a sense strengthened by two considerations. First is the 
fact that when ecclesiastical documents begin to appear in significant 
numbers in the fourteenth century, the pattern of Turkish confiscation 
of church property is very clearly discernible. This by itself, of course, 
does not prove that the phenomenon occurred earlier, but it does 
strengthen the probability of such an assumption, and it is entirely 
consistent with the few scattered references to this phenomenon in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Second, one must assume that the Turks 
on frequent occasions appropriated church property, as they had con¬ 
quered much of Anatolia, by the sword. This too appears in the 
documentation of the fourteenth century. 

In his prostaxis of 1094, Alexius Comnenus had remarked that hierarchs 
appointed to Anatolian churches had been reluctant to accept such 
appointments. 

They fear that as such churches are located in the Anatolian regions they [the 
appointees] shall never have the necessities, for the churches to which they have 
been appointed are altogether poor and entirely inaccessible to them. 387 

In 1173 Michael the metropolitan of Ankara petitioned the synod in 
Constantinople to transfer him to the metropolitanate of Cerasus in 
Byzantine territory. The reasons that he gave to the synod are interesting 
indeed. 

II ait herite du siege d’Ancyre, il est destitue de tout moyen de vivre, du fait 
que les Perses (Turcs) occupent depuis longtemps cette metropole. 388 


386 Ibid, 172. 

386 Ibid., 324. 

387 Zepos, J.G.R., I, 326. Rhalles and Potles, II, 390-391. 

388 Grumel, Regestes, I, iii, 156: “Leon metropolite d’Amasee (XII siecle),” Etudes 
Byzantines, III (1945), 168. On the text edited by Msgr. Athenagoras, ’OpdoSo^ia, V 
( I 93 °)> 543 _ 545 > see th c remarks of Grumel. There is some difficulty as to whether 
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A further reflection of the church’s poverty is the decision of the synod 
(between 1170 and 1178) 389 justifying the transferral of bishops and the 
grants of epidosis on the basis of penury. Bishops who are in possession of 
impoverished churches may, with the assent of their ecclesiastical 
superior, be transferred to another bishopric. A bishop in economic 
difficulties may receive from his metropolitan certain rights over a second 
bishopric. This grant is an epidosis , which empowers the bishop to enjoy 
all episcopal rights over the second bishopric save that of sitting in the 
synthronon of the sanctuary. In other words when there are two poor 
bishoprics within a metropolitan jurisdiction, the metropolitan may 
unite these temporarily under one bishop (provided that one of the seats 
is vacant), thus attempting to make one stable economic unit out of two 
destitute bishoprics. 390 

One must conclude, then, that the loss of church property to the con¬ 
querors, which was so clearly discernible a phenomenon throughout 
the fourteenth century, was equally important in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Though one cannot assume that this amounted to a general and 
complete confiscation, nevertheless it was so serious that many churches 
could no longer support their hierarchs. 391 This pauperization of the 
church was a great blow to the social fabric of Byzantine life in Anatolia, 
for the church provided most of the charitable and educational services 
for the Christians. In addition, the inability of the metropolitans and 
bishops to sit in their churches regularly, either because of poverty or 
because of Turkish interference, meant that the Christian communities 
were often deprived of their Christian leadership. 

What was the reaction in Constantinople to the upsetting of the 
ecclesiastical structure in Asia Minor arising from the new realities 
imposed by the Turkish conquest? Mention has already been made of the 
appearance of epidosis as well as the formal transferral ( metathesis ) of 
bishops to other churches. The continual appearance in the eleventh and 


Michael ever went to Ankara: “Car le dit prelat ni n’a etd intronise dans la metropole 
d’Ancyre, ni n’y a eu dans les offices proclamation de son nom, puisque aucun chretien, 
dit-on, ne s’y trouve.” 

389 The chronological attribution is that of Grumel, Regestes, I, iii, 168. 

390 Rhalles and Potles, III, 223, comments that bishops are not to be appointed where 

circumstances do not warrant it, especially when there is insufficient income, because 
“ . . . ouk eorat trpos Tipfiv toO Qeou to ( 3 a 5 i£eiv apytepecc Sia Treviav kcq 

CTTEpEiO'Ocn twv avayKaiwv,” And he comments specifically that this applies to the 
churches of Asia Minor. 

391 In contrast to the churches within Turkish domains, the churches in Byzantine 
territory were rebuilt and the monastic communities flourished throughout the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Miklosich et Muller, I and II, passim. Pachymeres, II, 642-650 
on impoverization of the church. For tax immunities given by the Byzantine government 
to clergy and monasteries, Zepos, J.G.R., I, 366, 427. It was because of this that Manuel I 
dispensed land and privileges to the church, Svoronos, “Les privileges de l’figlise a 
l’epoque des Comnenes: un rescrit inedit de Manuel I er Comnene,” Travaux et Memoires, 
I (Paris, 1965), 325-392. 
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twelfth centuries of clergymen as official holders of Anatolian metro¬ 
politanates and bishoprics regardless of whether or not they could 
effectively administer these churches indicates that there was no general 
abandoning of these churches in the official administrative literature of 
the church. Some scholars have characterized this as merely a manifes¬ 
tation of the church’s fossilized archaism and its conservative attachment 
to forms of the past. The continuity of metropolitanates and bishoprics 
in the official literature, however, was due to something more than 
archaistic ecclesiastical practice and sentiment. The maintenance of the 
metropolitan skeletal structure as nearly intact as possible, even if the 
holder of the church had to sit idle most of the time in Constantinople, 
was a primary concern of the emperors. This is evident in the religious 
legislation of both Alexius I Comnenus and Manuel Comnenus. Alexius 
ruled that all these Anatolian positions should continue to be filled, 
regardless of the impossibility of the physical appearance of the clerics in 
Anatolia. 392 Manuel also ruled that the appointment of the Anatolian 
clerics should continue in spite of the fact that the Muslims did not permit 
them to enter their churches. 393 Manuel decreed this “so that the recovery 
of the Christians in these churches might not be forbidden.” 394 It is 
interesting that during his reign Manuel finally obtained consent from the 
Turks that many of these clerics should be permitted to return to their 
churches. 395 Thus the emperors made strenuous efforts to maintain the 
episcopal structure, and they did so for very good reasons. Given the 
central importance of religion in the society of that time, the hierarchical 
structure served as an important element of Byzantine administration and 
of Byzantine influence. In addition, the bishops and metropolitans were 
indispensable to the organized life of the Christian communities. It was 
they who maintained Christian discipline and the faith among the com¬ 
munities, not to mention their importance in education and charity. Thus 
their presence in Anatolia was of extreme importance to the emperors. 

Behold! the souls of the Orthodox are in danger, especially of the more simple 
minded. The head of the Orthodox is the holy clergy. So long as the priesthood 
is in a sound state, its whole body and members are worthily directed. But if on 
the other hand this [clergy] falls ill, the whole body is disposed to complete 
destruction. Behold, accordingly, Christianity is endangered as the ecclesiastical 
situation declines daily; God is angry and the depraved, evil daemon, who con¬ 
tinually envies the good, rejoices .... What excuse shall we emperors and arch¬ 
priests make on the day of judgment to God the demiourge and creator, if in 
receiving Christian people we hand them over to satan? 396 

392 Zepos, J.G.R., I, 325, 326. 

393 Rhalles and Potles, III, 246. 

394 Ibid., 246, " cos pr|8£ drrrayopEucov Tijv els tocutccs cmoKcrracrracnv tcov 

XpioriccvGOV.” 

395 Euthymius Tornices Papadopoulos-Kerameus, pp. 182-183. This is perhaps to be 
dated between 1162 (date ofKIlidj Arslan’s stay in Constantinople) and 1176 (battle of 
Myriocephalum). 

399 Zepos, J.G.R., I, 351-352. 
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Accordingly it is the duty of the Christian emperor and priests to care for 
the souls of the Christians. It is exactly for this reason that Alexius’ 
grandson Manuel ordered that the clergy were to take their places in 
Asia Minor whenever circumstances permitted. The clergy were to 
preside over the “recovery of the Christians.” 397 

The emperors insisted upon the maintenance of the elaborate adminis¬ 
trative structure of the church in Anatolia in spite of the fact that it was 
anachronistic for certain areas of Anatolia (4s for instance in Ankara 
where few Christians remained by the late twelfth century). The church, 
or at least the metropolitans, bishops, and even the canon lawyers, seems 
to have preferred to reform the ecclesiastical institution in conformity 
with a more conservative reality. Canon law specifically prescribed that 
bishops were to be ordained only in towns, and that no village was entitled 
to a bishop. 398 Thus Balsamon relates that this canon was being applied 
in Anatolia during his own day. 

It dishonors both God and the episcopate to appoint a bishop over a few 
people, as a result of which it [episcopate] becomes contemptible. 399 Much less is 
it to the honor of God for a hierarch to walk on foot because of penury and 
deprivation of the necessities. As a result the appointment of bishops to 
Anatolian churches in which are found altogether moderate numbers of 
Christians, is not sound. Today those officials appointed by the bishops are 
periodeutai. These go about and watch over the mistakes of the soul and put the 
faithful in order. 400 

Balsamon acknowledges that the official episcopal structure has been 
affected and where the numbers of Christians are few, the bishops have 
been replaced by the periodeutai (itinerants). This was the customary 
practice of the church which, it is therefore evident, did attempt to adjust 
to the Anatolian realities. The principle was further elaborated and refined 
by Balsamon in his comments on the sixth canon of Sardica which states 
that bishops are not to be appointed to villages or in very small towns. 
The commentator reiterates that the basis for assigning a bishop or 
creating a bishopric is to troAudvOpomo v , the density of population, and 
not old tradition that formerly entitled it to possess a bishop. 

397 The same sentiment is expressed in the more copious literature of the fourteenth 
century. 

398 Canon 57 of the synod of Laodiceia, Rhalles and Potles, III, 222. “ "Oti ou 5 ei 
ev T0U5 k ch|iai<; xai ev Tats X^P 01 ^ KaGicnacjOai ettictkottous, aAAa TTEpioSeVTas.” 
Canon 6 of the synod of Sardice, ibid., Ill, 243: “ pt) E^Etvai 5 e crrrAws KaOiOTav 
ettIctkottov ev Kcbpi] Tivi f| ppaxEta ttoAei, fj Tivi xai els povos Trp£a(}uT£pos STrapKEt - 
ouk avayxatov yap EtncrKOTrous ekeTcte KaGicrracrGai, iva pfi KOTEUreA(£r)Tai to toO 
ettiokottou ovopa Kal f| auOEVTia.” 

399 Density of population is the principal and only criterion for establishing a bishopric 
and for maintaining it. Rhalles and Potles, III, 246: “ eittov tives, pr) otpeiAeiv touto 
y£VECT 0 ai E15 euteAeTs TrdvTT) Kcopas rj ttoAeis, Sid to Trpoyricpl^EO'Oai e!s toOtos 
apyiepsiS oTav fjcrav mro Aaou EuOwovpEvai, aAAa ttiv amav Trjs TTpo| 3 Afio-£COS 
tou dpyiepsoos elvat to TroAudvGpco-nov Trjs x“P a S> °^X* to traAatov upovopiov.” 

409 Rhalles and Potles, III, 223. On the periodeutai or itinerants, H-G. Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur, pp. 103 ff. 
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And they added the remark that a bishop was not to be appointed to a city 
which had declined from populous to a state of depopulation because of foreign 
invasions, or for some other turn of events; but (bishops are to be appointed) 
only in the populous cities, even if formerly they had not bishops. Moreover, 
our god-crowned, mighty and holy emperor was frequently asked if it was 
necessary to appoint [bishops] to those churches in Anatolia which were held by 
the Agarenes. He declared that they should be appointed to them and he bestowed 
by public ordinance, upon (hose who would be appointed, solemnia [gifts] for the 
necessities of life, until they should depart for their churches. But he did not in any 
manner consent that bishops be appointed to small villages, but rather he was 
angered with those so ordained. 401 

Balsamon seems to indicate that the ecclesiastical structure was in a 
state of flux and that though the emperor insisted upon the appointment 
of bishops to Anatolian towns, they were not to be appointed to villages 
or to towns that had declined as a result of the invasions. This reflects on 
both the decline of urban centers and the slow retrenchment of the struc¬ 
ture of bishoprics. This, then, was the solution of the emperors. The 
episcopal structure was to continue in those towns where Christians still 
remained. Even if they were small in number, such towns were to 
receive bishops. But if the town has been reduced to negligible size, then 
bishops were no longer to be appointed as it amounted to dishonoring 
God. In the towns that had declined because of the Turkish invasions, the 
itinerants or TrepioSsuTcd were to replace the bishops. 

Of importance in any attempt to describe such a change as had 
occurred in Anatolia during the eleventh and twelfth centuries is the 
treatment of the conquered by the conquerors, and also the attitudes of 
the Christian subjects toward their Muslim rulers. Did the Christians, who 
possibly constituted a majority of the population in the Turkish-held 
lands, welcome the Turks, and was their status more or less favorable than 
it had been under Byzantium ? 

One theory holds that the Christians largely welcomed the Turks. 
The adherents of this particular school maintain that the Turks were 
welcomed first of all because Byzantine taxation in Anatolia was oppres¬ 
sive. 402 The population, they continue, had remained largely unhellen- 
ized, and so the Anatolian soil was the habitat of tribes “belonging” to the 
Hetites, Thracians, and Christian Turks. 403 All these peoples, because 
they had preserved their linguistic and cultural identity and because of 
Byzantine taxation, welcomed the Turks and aided in the conquest. 404 
In support of this theory, its adherents had been able to bring to bear 
some sources that undeniably attest to the magnanimity of individual 
Turkish princes and sultans toward the Christians. The generosity of Alp 


401 Rhalles and Potles, III, 246-247. Ducange quotes Sudas in defining ctoAepvicc. 
f| trapd pacnAecos avatpaipsTos Scoped SiSopevri Tats l«KAr)cr(ai<;.” 

402 Yinanc, Fethi. p. 174. 

403 Ibid., pp. 162-164. 

404 Ramsay, Phrygia, I, 301. 
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Arslan toward Romanus IV is unanimously attested not only by the 
Muslim historians but by the Christian historians as well. Michael the 
Syrian and Matthew of Edessa both praise Muslim rulers who intervened 
on behalf of the Christians. Sulayman treated Antioch kindly; Malik 
Shah granted certain exemptions to the Armenian church; the emir 
Ismail, governor of Armenia, made efforts to heal the ravages perpetrated 
upon Armenia; the Arab Sharif al-Dawla did everything he could to 
protect the Christians in his kingdom; Malik Danishmend seems to have 
displayed considerable concern for the Christians of Melitene and of 
other regions in his principality; both Danishmend and Kllidj Arslan 
were mourned at their deaths by the Christians who felt that they had 
lost their protectors. 405 This theory, maintaining that the Christian attitude 
was favorable to the Turks, seems to receive further confirmation from 
the fact that Christians often participated in and cooperated with the 
Turkish conquest. Tzachas could never have built his fleet and sailed the 
Aegean without the aid of the anonymous Smyrniote who undertook 
the construction of the ships. The naval arsenal temporarily erected at Cius 
under the orders of Abu’l-Kasim must also have been the work of local 
Christians. Philaretus courted Turkish aid and approval, going so far as 
to apostatize in order to preserve his possessions. Reference has already 
been made to the presence of Christian, especially Armenian, contingents 
in the Turkish armies. In addition to these there were present bodies of 
Paulician soldiery in the armies opposing the Crusaders. There must have 
been numerous other incidents of such Christian participation in the 
Turkish conquest which have gone unrecorded. 406 

Thus the participation of a portion of the Anatolian Christians in the 
Turkish conquests is evident. Equally evident is the fact that a number of 
Muslim sultans and governors were considerate to the Christians and as 
a result Christian opinion was favorable to these individuals. But it is a 
gross exaggeration to maintain, as some have, that the entire Anatolian 
population, or even the majority of it, rejoiced, acquiesced, and joined in 
the Turkish conquest. The Greek, Armenian, and Georgian populations 
(and it is fantastic to speak of Hetites, Thracians, and other ancient ethnic 
entities long extinct) seem to have disliked and feared their Turkmen 
conquerors. 407 The Syrian Christians about Melitene were not as ill 

105 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 188, 190, 196, 201, 204, 207, 256. 

406 Anna Comnena, II, 110, 69. Matthew ofEdessa, p. 195. GestaFrancorum, pp. 102-103. 
It is a pronounced theme in the Danishmendname. 

407 Islamic society itself had considerable dislike for the Turkmens, and Nizam al-Mulk 
devoted a short chapter to this subject in his book on government. The Book of Government 
or Rules for Kings, trans. H. Darke (London, 1960), p. 105; “Although there has arisen a 
certain amount of aversion to the Turkmens, and they are very numerous, still they have a 
longstanding claim upon the dynasty, because at its inception they served well and suffered 
much, and also they are attached by ties of kinship. So it is fitting that about a thousand 
of their sons should be enrolled and maintained in the same way as pages of the palace. 
When they are in continuous employment they will learn the use of arms and become 
trained in service. Then they will settle down with other people and with growing devotion 
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disposed to the Turks for the reason that they had received ill-treatment 
at the hands of both Armenians and Greeks. But the pages of Michael the 
Syrian and Bar Hebraeus, as well as the history of Melitene up to its 
conquest by the benevolent Kilidj II Arslan, indicate that they, too, fre¬ 
quently found Turkish rule not to their liking. 

An examination of the contemporary accounts of the conditions of the 
Christians in Anatolia will reveal that more frequently than not the 
disadvantages of Turkish rule far outweighed the advantages. There is 
mention of general oppression of the Christian Anatolians in various parts 
throughout the peninsula. They were largely, though not completely, 
excluded from government and the armies, in both of which the Anatolians 
had been complete masters under the Byzantine administration. 408 Their 
children were taken away and converted on occasion. 409 Churches were 
plundered, devastated, 410 and frequently used as mosques. 411 The pillag¬ 
ing, enslavement, and massacre that the Turkmen raids brought would have 
been unwelcome to sedentary society anywhere. It was just because of 
all this that Christian authors saw lit to praise those individual Turkish 
sultans and officials who made efforts to protect the inhabitants of Anatolia 

serve as pages, and the dislike which is generally felt for them on account of their nature will 
disappear.” A. Lambton, Landlord and Peasant in Persia; A Story of Land Tenure and Land 
Revenues Administration (London-New York, 1953), p. 56. See V. Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol Invasion (London, 1928), pp. 309-310, for a commentary on the above 
and also on the difficulties that the Turkmens caused in sedentary Islamic society. Also 
the Qabus Nama, trans. Levy, p. 103; “Without any doubt, what is fine in the Turks is 
present in a superlative degree, but so also is what is ugly in them. Their faults in general 
are that they are blunt-witted, ignorant, boastful, turbulent, discontented and without a 
sense of justice. Without any excuse they will create trouble and utter foul language, 
and at night they are poor-hearted. Their merit is that they are brave, free from pretence, 
open in enmity and zealous in any task allotted them. For the [domestic] establishment 
there is no better race.” Also Hudud al-Alam-Minorsky, p. 100. The Muslim urban 
society of the Anatolia frequently expressed a dislike for and aversion to the Turkmen 
nomads. G. Cahen in von Gruenbaum, Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization (Chicago- 
London, 1955), p. 330, on use of the word “Turk” for the barbarous and unbearable 
Turkmen frontier population. Aksaray-Gen^sman, p. 342, says of them that they are 
“bloodthirsty, dogs, hungry for booty, but that they immediately flee upon the appearance 
of a strong foe.” Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 308. Togan, Umumi Turk tarihine giris (Istanbul, 1946), 
P- a° 5 - 

408 William of Tyre, III, xix; IV, i; V, xi. J. Laurent, “Des Grecs aux Crois6s,” 
Byzantion, I (1924), 443. 

409 William of Tyre, IV, iv. Gesta Francorum, pp. 54-55. 

410 William of Tyre, VI, xxiii; trans. E. A. Babcock and A. C. Krey, I, 296, remarks 
on the state of the churches in Antioch when the Crusaders entered. “The sacriligious race 
of Turks had desecrated the venerable places; they had driven out the ministers of divine 
worship and put the churches to profane uses. Some of the sacred edifices had been used as 
stables for horses and other beasts of burden, and in other pursuits unbefitting the 
sanctuary. . . . The pictures of the revered saints had been erased from the very walls— 
symbols which supplied the place of books and reading to the humble worshippers of God 
and aroused devotion in the minds of the simple people, so praiseworthy for their devout 
piety. On these the Turks had spent their rage as if on living persons; they had gouged out 
eyes, mutilated noses, and daubed the pictures with mud and filth. They had thrown 
down the altars and defiled the sanctuary of God with their impious acts.” On the 
destruction of churches see also, Miklosich et Muller, VI, 87. Theodore Scutariotes- 
Sathas, 169. See above nn. 338-361. 

411 Danishmendname-Melikoff, passim. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 68. 
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from the violence of the Turkmens. Indeed one must be careful to dis¬ 
tinguish between the acts of benevolent rulers and the deeds of their 
Muslim subjects. As was previously mentioned, the Arab Sharif al-Dawla 
was praised for protecting the Christians of his domains, but he accom¬ 
plished this by punishing his own Muslim subjects. 412 Similarly Killdj I 
Arslan, who is lauded for his kindness to Christians, 413 was succeeded in 
Melitene by the Turk II Arslan (early twelfth century); the latter oppressed 
the inhabitants of the city with financial exactions and thus reversed the 
policy of his predecessor. 414 Even the matter of religious toleration has 
been somewhat exaggerated, for though the sultans seem to have been, 
on the whole, religiously tolerant, often this tolerance was not shared 
by all the Muslim subjects of the sultans and forced conversions and 
martyrdoms were not unknown. When Malik Shah granted the Armenian 
patriarch Basil diplomas of immunity for the Armenian church from 
Turkish exactions in 1090 -g 1, it was because Basil had protested against the 
violence and heavy exactions of the Turks in these areas during the preced¬ 
ing twenty years. 415 After the deaths of Malik Shah and Ismail, however, 
the former vexations once more reappeared and eventually the Armenian 
catholicus was constrained to flee to the Armenian princes of Cilicia. 416 
It is clear that the very authors who praise Malik Shah and others as the 
clement protectors of the Christians make it quite obvious that the 
element against which the sultans had to protect the Christians was 
the Muslims themselves. 

It is also evident that, in this period at least, the Christians continued 
to suffer at the hands of the conquerors in spite of the isolated measures of 
Malik Shah, Kilidj Arslan, and Malik Danishmend. The great hardship 
brought upon the Christian churches of Anatolia has already been de¬ 
scribed above. 417 Certainly many of the Orthodox (Chalcedonian) churches 
no longer enjoyed the comparative prosperity and peace they had known 
under Byzantine authority. 418 

Given the nature of the Turkish conquest and rule during this period 
(eleventh and twelfth centuries) one would not expect the Christians to 
be well disposed to the Turks as a whole, though one should be careful to 

112 Matthew of Edessa, p. 190. 

413 Ibid., p. 290. 

411 Michael the Syrian, III, 194. 

416 Matthew of Edessa, p. 201. The same happened in Georgia, Brosset, Georgie, I, 
348-349. 

416 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 204, 207. Michael the Syrian, III, 188. 

417 Zepos, J.G.R., I, pp. 325-326, “erre tcov piv iveds £myr|9faQr]crcn> ekkAticticov TravTT| 
TuyxcxvouCTCov drrropcov xcd drrpooffaTcov ocvroig TrcnmAcog . . . tcov cpr|9iO'6£tacov 
carrots ekkAtio-icov cog eipr|Tca aporrcov oucrcov toutois cog Otto tcov syOicrTCov kccte- 
Xopevcov exOpcov.” Dolger, Regesten, II, no. 1172. 

418 The religious difficulties between Byzantines and Armenians had resulted in 
situations that were at times unfelicitous for these churches in eastern Anatolia. But 
conditions were not as oppressive as they became during the late eleventh and the twelfth 
centuries, during the Turkish invasions and occupations. Thus by contrast, Syrian monas¬ 
tic life flourished in Byzantine Anatolia, Michael the Syrian, III, 124 ffi, 135, 145 ff. 
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distinguish between the rulers and sedentary Muslim society on the one 
hand, and the Turkmens on the other. There were exceptions, of course, 
and there were also the facts of reality. The Turks were military and 
political masters and one simply had to make the best of it. But by and 
large the Christians were not completely satisfied with their new rulers, a 
fact illuminated by the events of the late eleventh and the twelfth 
century. The march of the Crusaders across the whole length of Anatolia 
and the Byzantine reconquest of western Anatolia and of the northern 
and southern littorals would have been impossible had the populations 
favored the Turks. Both Latins and Byzantines were aided by a popu¬ 
lation that had suffered from the Turks. When the Crusaders passed 
through Anatolia they were aided and received by Christians at almost 
every step. The Christians about Konya gave them intelligence on the 
areas to the east; 419 the Greeks and Armenians of Tarsus were glad to be 
rid of the Turks and welcomed the westerners into the city, 420 as did the 
inhabitants of other towns. Plastentza, which had just repulsed a Turkish 
siege, voluntarily opened its gates to receive the Latins. 421 Similarly the 
inhabitants of Coxon and Marash were relieved to see the Christian 
armies, as it meant a respite from the Turks. 422 The situation at Antioch 
at this time is of particular interest. Because of the large Christian popu¬ 
lation in the city and because of its animosity toward the Turks, the 
latter began to fear that the inhabitants could not be trusted with the 
Crusading armies on the other side of the walls. The Turks planned, 
therefore, to massacre the Christians in order to be safe from their 
treachery. But as they did not do so quickly enough, a Christian of Antioch 
betrayed the city to the Crusaders. 423 After the fall of the city, the local 
Christians helped the Crusaders to seek out and slay the Muslims within 
Antioch, and the Turkish emir Yaghi Siyan was recognized and slain by 
the Armenians as he fled. 424 Previous to the fall of the city, the neighboring 
Armenians and Syrians set ambushes for relieving Turkish forces and did 
so again when the Turks fled Antioch. 425 

In the west of Anatolia, Alexius received the sympathy of much of the 
local population as he drove the Turks out. He too benefited from the 
intelligence activities of the population 426 and when Ducas’ army appeared, 
the citizens of Laodiceia opened the gates of the town and came out to 
greet him. As Alexius retreated from Philomelium in 1098, many of the 

410 Gesta Francorum , pp. 56-57. 

420 Ibid., pp. 58-5Q. 

421 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

422 Ibid., pp. 62-65. William of Tyre, IV, i. It is true, however, that the Christians of 
Anatolia also suffered from the Crusaders on occasion, as witness the massacre of Greeks 
by the Crusaders of 1101 in northern Anatolia. Anna Comnena, III, 19-22. 

423 William of Tyre, V, xi. Anna Comnena, III, 19-22. 

424 William of Tyre, V, xxii-xxiii. 

425 Gesta Francorum, pp. 86-87, 156-159. 

426 Anna Comnena, II, 68. A Greek inhabitant of the regions of Nicaea came to warn 
Taticius of the approach of the army of Burzuk. 
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Greek inhabitants of the region left their homes, preferring to relocate 
within imperial territory. 427 During the course of his last campaign in the 
regions, the Greek inhabitants of the villages about Gedrea and of the 
regions about Konya voluntarily abandoned their homes and preferred 
to follow Alexius to safer habitations within the Byzantine state. 428 The 
general migration and flight of portions of the population before the prog¬ 
ress of the invaders further emphasizes this point. The sentiments of a 
significant portion of the Christian population, even in eastern Anatolia, 
were well disposed to Byzantium and so the Christians were suspect in 
the eyes of the Turks. 

When the emperor [John II Comnenus] began to attack Neocaesareia, the 
fury of the Turks against the Christians was increased in all the lands which they 
held. Whosoever mentioned the name of the emperor, even by accident, en¬ 
countered the sword, and his children and house where taken. In this manner 
many perished in Melitene and in other lands, up until the emperor suddenly 
departed. 429 

It is sufficiently clear that a large portion of the Christians in Anatolia 
during the century after the battle of Manzikert saw a definite worsening 
of their conditions. As the Turkish conquest caused this upheaval, one 
would not expect to see the Christians favorably disposed to the conquerors. 
So when Christian armies appeared once more in Anatolia, the inhabitants 
often took the opportunity to express their dissatisfaction with Turkish 
rule. Indeed the hostility of Christians and Muslims in Anatolia is clear in 
the events of the thirteenth century when the Anatolina Christians sided 
with the Mongols (before their conversion to Islam), and often the Muslims 
sympathized with the Egyptian Mamelukes. It was for this reason that in 
1277 Baybars massacred the Christians of Caesareia but not the Muslims. 
The same polarity of religious tension is observable during Timur’s 
invasion of Asia Minor. 430 But as time passed and the possibilities of 
Byzantine reconquest faded, some of the Christian populations began to 
find a place for themselves in the new arrangement. Thus the Greeks of the 
islands in the lake of Pousgouse resisted the armies of John Comnenus. 
The Greeks of Tantalus and Caria who had been resettled about 
Philomelium-Akshehir were very happy in the Seljuk domains. Though 
they had been taken away from their original homes by force, the 

427 Ibid., Ill, 29. 

128 Ibid., 203; " SuveIttovto 8s TOUT015 auOaipETCos Kai oi carroxOovES tcov toioc/tcov 
yoopwv 'PoopaToi 9e0yovTES t&s tcov pap( 3 apcov ydpocs, ywaiKEs te opov petcc tcov 
vsoyvwv Kai avSpes cnlrroi kcc'i naiSes.” 

429 Michael the Syrian, III, 249. 

430 The infidelity of Christians and newly converted Muslims is a very frequent theme 
in the Danishmendname. See also the taunt of the Turks to the Greek cities on the 
approach of the Crusaders. They spread the false information that they had destroyed 
the Christian army and that therefore the Greeks could never hope to see Christian armies 
before their walls again, Gesta Francorum, p. 55. See Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 2d ed. 
(Berlin, 1955), pp. 204-224, on this Muslim-Ghristian hatred in Anatolia during the 
strife between Mamelukes and Mongols. 
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generosity of the sultan in giving them lands and a five-year tax immunity 
contrasted so sharply with the anarchy enveloping Byzantine Anatolia 
in the late twelfth century that the Greeks were content to remain in 
their new homes. 

Recolonization and Reconstruction 

It is true that the war between Muslim and Christian did not cease in 
Anatolia during the thirteenth century, but the situation had by that time 
become much more stabilized. Commerce and agriculture again attained 
a satisfactory level of prosperity as merchants, craftsmen, and farmers 
found conditions favorable both in the Seljuk state of Konya and the 
Christian states of Nicaea, Trebizond, and Cilicia. But this stability did 
not come about abruptly and solely from the efforts of the Christian and 
Seljuk monarchs of the thirteenth century. The activities of these princes 
were extensive in the thirteenth century, but the process of recolonization 
and reconstruction of large areas of Anatolia had gone on throughout 
much of the twelfth century. 

The course of reconstruction is more visible for western Anatolia prior 
to the thirteenth century as a result of the testimony of the Greek historians. 
When the Turks first appeared in Asia Minor during the eleventh century, 
the fortifications of many towns had long been neglected because they were 
no longer necessary. Accordingly, with the appearance of the new peril, 
the walls of Melitene were rebuilt during the reign of Constantine X 
Ducas (1059-67) ; 431 Romanus IV Diogenes rebuilt the fortifications of 
Sozopolis in 1069-70 when the Turks had begun to penetrate Phrygia, 432 
and he did the same at Erzerum, 433 in the regions of the Halys River, and 
intended to rebuild the walls of Manzikert. 434 The anarchy and civil 
strife that followed Manzikert no doubt so absorbed the Byzantines that 
the strengthening of the fortifications in Anatolia were probably neglected. 
When Alexius I ascended the throne, and particularly after the reconquest 
of the Aegean and Mediterranean littoral regions, he inaugurated a policy 
of recolonization in Byzantine Anatolia which was to be continued by 
John II, Manuel I, and Isaac II. Because the empire was once more 
consumed by internal strife and institutional decay toward the end of the 
twelfth century, this reconstruction of Anatolia was neglected, and the 
Greek provinces lapsed into anarchy, the populace suffering from tax 
oppression, rebellions, and Turkish raids. The Lascarids, however, re¬ 
newed the Comnenian policy and once more the provinces were relieved 
and experienced a revival of prosperity that lasted past the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 


431 Michael the Syrian, III, 165—166. 

432 M.A.M.A., IV, 57-58. 

433 Attaliates, 148. Scylitzes, II, 691. 

434 Attaliates, 153. 
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The first measures that Alexius undertook were for defense against 
further Turkish encroachment in Bithynia. He built the fortresses of 
Cibotus and Sidera in order to protect what pitifully little remained of 
Byzantine territory on the Sea of Marmara. 435 After the removal of the 
Turks from the Anatolian coasts, Alexius turned to the enormous task of 
once more raising the many towns that had been left in shambles. Adramyt- 
tium, Attaleia, and many of the coastal towns from Smyrna to Attaleia 
were rebuilt, 436 and the cities of Corycus and Seleuceia in Cilicia were also 
reconstructed. 437 Alexius’ successor John girded Laodiceia with walls, 438 
rebuilt Lopadium in the area of the Rhyndacus 439 and Achyraous farther 
to the south. 440 The tempo of rebuilding seems to have increased markedly 
with the appearance of the energetic Manuel. 441 In an effort to make 
Bithynia safe from the Turkish invaders, he rebuilt the towns and forts of 
Malagina (Melangeia), Pithecas, Pylae, 442 and Arcla-Damalis. 443 Farther 
south he fortified the regions of Pergamum-Chliara-Adramyttium, 444 
and in Phrygia he reconstructed the towns of Dorylaeum and Choma- 
Soublaion. 445 Though Isaac Angelus did build the town of Angelo- 
castrum, 446 this was an exception and the disintegration of the Byzantine 
administration in the last quarter of the twelfth century entailed the neglect 
of the Comnenian policies in Asia Minor. 

The rebuilding of destroyed and deserted towns meant of course that 
the emperors had to resettle them with inhabitants. In many cases the 
inhabitants had disappeared, either completely or partly, as a result of the 
Turkish invasions. Towns such as Dorylaeum, Choma-Soublaion, 
Malagina, Pithecas, Adramyttium, and in fact the towns of the whole 
littoral of the Aegean from Smyrna to Attaleia had been largely aban¬ 
doned by the Greeks, so Alexius and his successors had to bring in popu¬ 
lations. In the case of the Aegean coast, Alexius was able to recall many 
of the original inhabitants and to resettle them in this area. Very often 
the Greek refugees from lands still in Turkish hands were utilized to 
repopulate these areas. Such were the large numbers of Greeks who fled 

135 Anna Comnena, II, 71, 205-206. Glycatzi-Ahrweiler, “Les fortresses construites en 
Asie Mineure face a 1 ’invasion seldjucide,” Akten des XI. internationalen Byzantinisten- 
kongresses Miinchen 1958 (Munich, i960), pp. 182-189. 

436 Anna Comnena, III, 142-143. 

437 Ibid., 45-46. 

438 Nicetas Choniates, 17. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 190. 

439 Ni ce tas Choniates, 28. Cinnamus, 38. 

44D Nicetas Choniates, 44. 

441 Regel, I, 127. Cinnamus, 36, "... ttAeious dvoiKtcrapevov ttoAeis.” Eustathius of 
Thessalonike, P.G., CXXXV, 994; " dXXd vuv f]plv etc’ dacpaXoOs ai ttoAsi; iSpuvTca, 
oaai psv KorrETtEoov, dvaaraacti eis apiQpov oaai 5 e <po[ 3 ov eiyov too trecrsTv, epeicr- 
Oeictcci Kal Karacrraaai els dcrtpaXES' pupiai 5e Kai Ik Kaivfj; Ttupyco0Eiaai, oitou Kcupiov.” 

442 Nicetas Choniates, 71. Cinnamus, 36, 38, 63. Pylae was still a strong fortification in 
the thirteenth century. Nicholas Mesarites-Heisenberg, II, 39. 

443 Nicetas Choniates, 268. 

414 Ibid., 194-195. 

445 Ibid., 227-229. Cinnamus, 294-295, 297-298. 

446 Regel, II, 261. 
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the regions of Philomelium, Bourtzes, Iconium, and Neocaesareia. 447 
Foreign groups were also employed: John settled a number of Serbs 
around Nicomedia as farmers and soldiers; 448 there were Armenians in 
the Troad; 449 the town of Pegae was inhabited by Latins. 450 By the thir¬ 
teenth century there were Greeks from Crete, 451 Latins, and Cumans who 
were settled as soldiers and as holders of pronoias . ih2 As important as the 
military settlers were the farmers, and the colonization of the Serbs about 
Nicomedia was in part motivated by the desire to bring the land under 
cultivation again so that taxes would be produced for the treasury. 
Manuel undertook an even more extensive colonization of the rural 
districts in the theme of Neocastron (Adramyttium-Pergamum-Chliara), 
as a result of which the deserted land was recolonized, cultivated, and 
produced handsome revenues for the treasury. 453 This recolonization, of 
course, extended into the ecclesiastical realm, as bishops and metro¬ 
politans once more returned to their churches in western Anatolia. The 
monastic communities of Mt. Latmus and of the Maeander district 
revived and by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were once more 
flourishing centers of monastic life. 454 The care the Comnenoi lavished 
on the ecclesiastical establishment in Asia Minor has been described 
above. 

The anarchy and rebellions that manifested themselves in the Byzantine 
Anatolian provinces during the last quarter of the twelfth and the early 
thirteenth century threatened to undo much of the Comnenian achieve¬ 
ment in Anatolia. Nicetas Choniates remarks that on occasion these rebels 
ravaged the countryside even worse than the Turkmen raiders. 455 By 
contrast, the Greeks forcibly transplanted from Tantalus and Garia to the 
regions of Philomelium by the sultan were given such security that they 
preferred the Turkish rule to that of their own emperors. Indeed the 
situation around the Maeander had become unsafe because of the 

447 Anna Comnena, III, 29, 199-204. Zonaras, 757. Cinnamus, 21, 63. 

448 Nicetas Choniates, 23. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 193. 

449 Nicetas Choniates, 795-796. 

450 Ansbert, p. 72. Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 431. It is impossible to say with 
certainty whether these two settlements were the result of the recolonization of the 
Comnenoi, but it would seem highly probable. 

451 Pachymeres, II, 209. 

452 On these pronoia, Ostrogorsky, Pour Vhistoire de la feodalile byzantine (Brussels, 1954), 
pp. 40-41. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, “La politique agraire des empereurs de Nicee,” 
Byzantion, XXVIII (1958), 5 1 —66; “Note additionnelle sur la politique agraire des 
empereurs de Nicee,” Byzantion, XXVIII (1958), 135-136. Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 37. 

453 Nicetas Choniates, 194-195. 

454 Miklosich et Muller, IV, 323-325, 329. Pachymeres, I, 310-311; “ aAAq yap 
naAaio-Tivri 6 X“P°S ° Trepi MaiavSpov f|V, ou poaKimaTCov Kai povov au^fjaai 
ayeAas mi Troipvia, ouS 1 avSpoov cpopav IveyKeiv ccyaOos, aAAami povaycov ovpavoiro- 
Aitcov iTnydwv auaTfjaai TtAqOuas apioros, Trapa tocfoOtov btt’ aAAois Ta Trpco-raa 
q>epwv Trpos ITaAaiaTivqv trap’ oaov ivl Kai psyiarcp tittoto, tco Tas Sion-pt^as 
EKeTae yeveadai tou XpiaroO Kai ©sou.” 

455 Nicetas Choniates, 701. When Michael the tax collector of Mylassa rebelled with 
an army of Turkish troops, “ Tas MaiavSpims ttoAeis rroAvTpoTrws ectiveto, ysipcnv tcov 
aAAocpuAcov mi vqAsEOTepos av6poq>ovos Seikvupsvos.” Also ibid., 549-553, 827. 
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empire’s inability to keep out the Turkish raids or to restrain the rebels 
and financial oppressors. 456 The labor of the Comnenoi had been so 
effectively executed, however, that this quarter century of decline could 
not undo it. In fact the Lascarid revival in western Anatolia was possible 
precisely because the emperors had reconstructed a healthy society in 
western Asia Minor during the twelfth century. The Byzantine rulers, 
forced by political circumstances to flee to Anatolia, once more dedicated 
their energies and attentions to improving the conditions of urban and 
rural society in the western confines of the peninsula during much of the 
thirteenth century. This work, renewed by the Lascarids, once more 
reached an impressive climax in the reign of John Vatatzes as his eulo- 
gizers amply note. 

Who shall enumerate all those things which he has provided in each city 
throughout the East and the western land, not only in those which are very great 
and famous but in those as well which by virtue of their smallness and obscurity 
are fittingly called fortresses and not cities. He acted in behalf of their care and 
safety, fortifying them with constructions; he built tower after tower, parapet after 
parapet, and erected wall after wall. In addition he stored away all sorts of 
weapons; bows, arrows, shields, armours, engines for hurling stones and as many 
other machines as there are for defence against attacking enemies. And in the big 
cities there were also salaried men, skilled in the [making] of the various weapons, 
who manufacture so many bows, arrows, and other weapons each year. These 
were stored in public buildings in great number in order that when there should be 
need of them the defenders would have them in plenty. And he set aside lands from 
which the produce should be collected and stored in granaries, or store-houses, by 
the thousands and tens of thousands of medimnoi not only of barley and wheat, but 
also of the other grains and necessities, saving them for a time of barrenness and 
need .... And there were to be seen entire buildings filled in this manner, with 
grain, wine, oil, and with the other necessities from the earth, and in addition the 
towers of the cities were heavy with wheat, barley, and millet. In Lydian Magnesia, 
where most of the merchandizes were stored, what might not one have sought of 
those things which men desire and having found it enjoyed it? Not only of those 
things which are to be found in our lands, but also of as many things (as are to be 
found) anywhere in the oicumene , in Egypt, I say, and India and elsewhere? And 
he brought together in the cities libraries of books of all the arts and sciences. 457 

456 Ibid., 657. 

457 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 506-507. Pachymeres, I, 134. He fortified Tripolis 
and stocked it with grain and arms, Pachymeres, II, 433. Theodore Lascaris, N. Festa, 
Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae (Florence, 1898), pp. 107-108 (hereafter cited as Theodore 
Lascaris-Festa), speaks of the rebuilding of the walls of Pergamum in his day; " to: 5 vuv 
avoiKoSopas . . . avsydpovTca 8e xai THi'yri yaAKCOv oupavcov ttoikiativ eyovTa. 
TTOTapos 5 e hectov SitpyETca cajdSeaT Ttpopr|KE(rrspois KorrayE<pvpobpevos.” A. Heisen¬ 
berg, “Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige. Eine mittelgriechische Legende,” 
B.Z., XIV (1905), 160-233. Theodore Lascaris mentions the presence of cylindrical 
towers on each side of the great theater. See further on the rebuilding of Theodore I 
Lascaris, Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 24, “ uAeiotcxs 5 ’ dvcopOoroE ttoAei$ KOcAAiorats oiko- 
8opcu$ xai TtoAAots dvaAcopaaiv ” Festa, “A propos d’une biographie de St. Jean le 
Misericordieux,” V.V., XIII (1906), 1-35. Euthymius Malaces-Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
pp. 106 ff. When Tralles was rebuilt in 1280 by Andronicus Palaeologus, an inscription 
was found during the actual work which indicated that it had been rebuilt on a previous 
occasion, possibly in the period of the Lascarids or of the Comnenoi, Pachymeres, I, 
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The tax system was once more applied in a just manner, the land was 
freed from the raids of the enemy, and the provinces prospered. Not only 
did the produce of the soil and industry increase, but the raising of 
livestock—horses, cattle, sheep, and camels—thrived. By the end of the 
reign of Vatatzes, Christian society had so recovered that the emperor was 
able to extend his generosity from the cities, monasteries, and churches of 
his own domains to the churches in Constantinople, Mt. Athos, Athens, 
Thessalonike, Sinai, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. 458 The 
Lascarids continued the policy of recolonization which the Comnenoi 
had commenced, bringing in new populations from the Balkans and the 
islands. 

A recent archaeological survey of the fortifications in the regions between 
Ephesus and Miletus confirms the evidence of the texts for this building 
activity in the period of the Comnenoi and Lascarids. Not only were the 
towns girded with new fortifications as a result of the Turkish invasions, 
but close networks of small defense outposts protected the roads connecting 
the towns. 459 The town of Miletus and the Miletus-Mylasa road were 
fortified first in the early Comnenian period, a second time in the late 
twelfth century, and again in the period of the Lascarids. 460 Priene and the 
regions of Mt. Mycale were similarly strengthened in the early Comnenian 
era and again under the Lascarids. 461 The coastal regions of Anaia and 
Ephesus were also fortified. 462 One may assume that an archaeological 
survey of other western Anatolian regions would bring similar results 
inasmuch as the texts indicate that the emperors were actively rebuilding 
and refortifying throughout their domains. This archaeological evidence 
is important proof not only of imperial activity but also of the danger 
and disruption that the Turkish invasions threatened. 

The Seljuks and Danishmendids began similarly to rebuild and to 
recolonize their domains. But the height of Seljuk activity came only with 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, when it seems to burst forth 
brilliantly. In the earlier period building activity in Muslim Asia Minor 
seems to have been more extensive ip the eastern section. Malik Danish- 
mend is said to have rebuilt Sebasteia soon after he conquered it, 463 


469-470. Though the sources are fragmentary, there is no doubt that cities such as Nicaea, 
Nicomedia, Prusa, etc., all were embellished. On the rebuilding of the walls of Smyrna see 
the hexametric inscriptions. Gregoire, Recueil des inscriptions grecques chretiennes d’Asie 
Mineure (Paris, 1922), pp. 22-23. 

458 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 508-509. His coinage was also good. 

459 This is the situation which Nicetas Choniates describes for the rural regions of 
Adramyttium, Pergamum, Ghliara. 

460 Muller-Wiener, “Mittelalterliche Befestigungen im siidlichen Jonien,” I.M., 
XI (1961), 29-36. 

461 Ibid., pp. 46-65. 

462 Ibid., pp. 67-77, 99 ff- See also his study, “Die Stadtbefestigungen von Izmir, 
Sigaclk und Qandarll,” I.M., XII (1962), 59-114. 

463 Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 198-202. 
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and another Danishmendid emir rebuilt Caesareia, about 1134, 484 
whereas the earliest surviving Muslim inscription of Neocaesareia dates 
from the mid-twelfth century, 465 and those of Ankara from the late 
twelfth century. 466 The Seljuks rebuilt Aksaray in 1155 (1171?) 467 and 
colonized Dadybra in the latter part of the century. 468 Konya had become 
so large and prosperous by the end of the same century that the historians 
of the Third Crusade remarked it to be as large as the German city of 
Cologne. 469 The rebuilding and colonization (indicated above) was no 
doubt extensive by the end of the twelfth century, 470 but the great period 
is the thirteenth century, from which time not only most of the in¬ 
scriptions but also most of the Seljuk mosques, medresses, fountains, and 
caravansarays survive. 471 Indeed the art of Seljuk Anatolia constitutes one 
of the remarkable chapters in the annals of Muslim art. It is significant in 
this respect that the Greek monastic establishments in the troglodyte 
regions of Seljuk Cappadocia likewise experienced their final essor in the 
thirteenth century, after the drastic decline of the late eleventh and the 
twelfth century. 472 

By the last half of the twelfth century, conditions had become suffi¬ 
ciently stabilized so that Greek and Muslim merchants traveled between 
Constantinople and Konya, 473 and commercial relations, though of a 

464 Michael the Syrian, III, 237. Bar Hebraeus, I, 258. 

465 Uzun9arsTH, Tokat, Niksar, Zile, Turhal, Pazar, Amasya vilayeti, kaza ve nahiye 
merkezlerindeki kitabeleri (Istanbul, 1927), pp. 59 ff. 

466 M. Ghalib, Ankara (Istanbul, 1928), p. 4. Wittek, “Zur Geschichte Angoras im 
Mittelalter,” Festschrift Georg Jacob , pp. 329-354. 

467 Histoire des Seljoukides d’Asie Mineure par un anonyme, trans. F. Uzluk (Ankara, 1952), 
p. 25. Qazwini-Le Strange, p. 96, says in 1171. 

468 Ni ce tas Choniates, 626. 

469 Ibn Bidi-Duda, pp. 110-in. Q_azwini-Le Strange, p. 97. 

470 Al-Harawi, trans. Sourdel-Thomine, pp. 131-134, 143, notes the presence of Muslim 
religious buildings in Amorium, Seyid Ghazi, Konya, Kayseri, Divrikgi, and Edessa. On 
colonization see above. 

4,1 Qazwini-Le Strange, pp. 95-98, ‘Ala’ al-Din rebuilt Erzindjan, Amasya, parts of 
Konya; Ibn Bib-Duda, pp. 64-68, 106-109, 146-147, on walls of Sinope, sultan’s palace 
at Qubadabad, Alaiya; Aksaray Genfosman, pp. 155, 167-169, on walls of Sinope, the 
saray at Gargarum. K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts, vols. 
I—II (Berlin, 1961); Erdmann, “Zur turkischen Baukunst seldschukischer und osmani- 
scher Zeit, I.M., VIII (1958), i-39;Erdmann,“Seraybautendesdreizehntenundvierzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts in Anatolien,” Ars Orientalis, III (1959), 77 -94. E. Akurgal, C. 
Mango, R. Ettinghausen, Treasures of Turkey (Geneva, 1966), pp. 133-171. M. K. Ozergin, 
“Anadolu’da kervansaraylari,” Tarih Dergisi, XV (1965), 141-170. Turan, “Selguk 
Kervansaraylart,” Belleten, X (1946), 471-496. Z. Oral, “Kubad Abad cinileri,” 
Belleten, XVII (1953), 209-222. K. Otto-Dorn and M. Onder,” Bericht iiber die Grabung 
in Kobadabad (Oktober 1965),” Archaologischer Anzeiger, Heft 2 (1966), pp. 170-183. 
S. Lloyd and D. Rice, Alanya (‘ Ala’iyya) (London, 1958). On colonization of farming 
populations in the twelfth century, see above in this chapter. This policy continued in the 
thirteenth century, see for example, Ibn Bib-Duda, pp. 179-180. ‘Ala’ al-Din gave seed 
and cattle in the area of Chliat and so the farmers returned to the land. See also K. Otto- 
Dorn, “Islamische Denkmaler Kilikiens,” Jahrbuch fur Kleinasiatische Forschung, II (1952), 
113-126. S. Ogel, Anadolu SelcuklularVnin tas tezyinati (Ankara, 1966). Turan, “Sel$uklular 
zamaninda Sivas sehri,” Ankara Universitesi DU ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi, IX 
( ! 95 r )> 447 ~ 457 - _ 

472 De Jerphanion, Cappadoce, II 2 , 396-397. 

473 Nicetas Choniates, 653-654, speaks of objects sent by the sultan of Egypt to 
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troubled sort, existed between the Greeks and Turks of Konya-Chonae 
and Lake Pousgouse-Konya. Muslim merchants from Konya visited the 
commercial panegyris of the Archangel Michael in Chonae, as did 
Greeks from various provinces. 474 In the thirteenth century Anatolia once 
more attained the commercial prosperity that it had experienced in 
Byzantine times. The Lascarid state stimulated the growth of a national 
textile industry by favoring Greek clothes over those being brought by 
Italian merchants. Italian traders and vessels visited Greek ports, 475 
goods from India, Egypt, and elsewhere came to the depots in Magnesia, 476 
and agricultural produce found a ready market in the less prosperous 
agricultural domains of the Seljuks. In the north the great commercial 
fairs of St. Eugenius at Trebizond were renewed at the end of the thir¬ 
teenth or in the early fourteenth century and brought great prosperity. 477 
The transformation of the Seljuk domains by the development of commerce 
is strikingly manifested in the appearance of the series of caravansarays 
across Anatolia in the thirteenth century. These khans were built, for the 
most part, along the trade routes starting in the regions of Malatya and 
Albistan and stretching westward through Gaesareia, Aksaray, Konya, 
Begshehir, then northwest in the general direction of Bithynia and 
Constantinople via Akshehir, Afyon Karahisar, Kutahya, and Eski- 
shehir. 478 It is not insignificant that among the earliest of these khans 
were Argit Khan (before 1201—02) between Konya and Akshehir; AltunA- 
baKhan (c. 1200) westofKonya; Kurucheshme Khan (between 1207-10) 
on the Konya-Begshehir road; Deve Khan at Seyid Ghazi (c. 1207-08); and 


Constantinople via Konya. John Tzetzes remarks upon the presence of Turks in Con¬ 
stantinople. Vryonis, “Byzantine AppoKpaTia and the Guilds in the Eleventh Century,” 
D.O.P., XVII (1963), 291. 

474 Michael Acominatus-Lampros, I, 56; “ "EAkei yap, ou psya eimiv, Tas TtEptoiKiSas 
cardo'as ttoAeis, aAA 5 eti ye Sp Kai T0O5 uTrepopkov AuSous te Kai “Iwva; Kai Kapas 
Kai ITapqjuAous Kai Aukious, Ttpos 5 e Kai (3ap(3apous ’IkovieTs ivsKa ye tou arroSouvat 
Kai TTptaaGai.” Commercial relations also existed between the Greeks of the islands 
in Lake Pousgousae and Iconium. Nicetas Choniates, 50; “ oi Kai Slot Aipflcov Kai 
ccKaTiwv toTs ’[kovieuot ToupKois inipiyvupEVOt ou povov Tpv Trpos dAApAous cpiAiav 
evteuOev EKpaTUvav, aAAa Kai to 15 ETtiTpSEupaaiv aurcov ev ttAeiocti TrpoaEoyf|KaaTV.” 

475 There is also evidence for the manufacture of and a lively trade in pottery. Nicholas 
Mesarites, Heisenberg, II, 44, “ ctkeut| ocrrpdKiva oivppa Kai uApv ek cpopurou . . .” 
Ashlpashazade-Ali, pp. 11—12, notes that Christians of northwest Asia Minor made and 
sold beautiful pottery in the early fourteenth century. Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, p. 32. 
Neshri-Koymen, I, 8g. 

476 Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 507. The income of the treasury was abundant as a 
result of the state of agriculture and foreign commerce, and not as a result of financial 
oppression, Pachymeres, I, 68, “ tov piv yap ek yECOTtovias awrjyov, tov 5 ’ e£ aAAo- 
Scarfjs auvIAsyov.” Pachymeres, I, 70, when he fell ill, Vatatzes ordered that 36 pure 
gold nomismata be given to each of the poor. 

477 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Trebizond, p. 65. Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 42-43, this 
reliance upon Nicaean grain caused Turkish cash to flow into western Asia Minor. S. 
Lampros, Bpcjoapicovos EyKcoptov E15 TpcnTE^oOvTa vuv to TrpcoTOv ekSiSopevov 
kotcc tov MapKiavov KcoSixa (Athens, 1916), pp. 20, 45 (hereafter cited as Bessarion- 
Lampros). 

478 See the map in K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des I'j. Jahrhunderts, I 
(Berlin, 1961). 
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Egret Khan (first decade of thirteenth century), for these were built along 
the routes leading from Konya to the Byzantine frontiers. 479 This 
coincides chronologically with the notice in Nicetas Choniates that mer¬ 
chants of Konya were in Constantinople at the end of the twelfth century. 480 
As the Seljuks conquered regions on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
the caravansaray system stretched north toward Samsun and Sinope, and 
south toward Attaleia. After the fall of Chonae and Laodiceia, khans were 
eventually built almost to Laodiceia. Henceforth merchants and mer¬ 
chandise entered Turkish Anatolia from Egypt, the Middle East, the 
Crimea, and the Latin and Byzantine West in much the same manner 
goods had entered Anatolia in Byzantine times. The extent of this 
commerce is indicated by an incident of the late thirteenth century when 
the Turkmen tribes and bandits were already beginning to displace the 
lines of communication. In 1276, 300 Turkmen horsemen attacked a 
caravan of Christian merchants from Cilicia at Heracleia. Of the 
Christians, some eighty were killed, and one of them was robbed of 120,000 
Tyrian dinars. 481 

Integration of the Christians into Muslim Society (1071-1276) 

By the third quarter of the thirteenth century a large portion of 
Byzantine society in Anatolia had lived under Turkish rule for two 
centuries, with the consequence that the Greek Christian element had 
been integrated into a new Anatolian Islamic society. Further, within this 
Greek Christian element, a significant portion had been culturally trans¬ 
formed, but the process of this transformation was not, as of the thirteenth 
century, decisive. One must also keep in mind that the maritime regions 
of western and northern Anatolia were still largely in the hands of 
Christian political entities and this served to support and strengthen the 
Christian element in these regions. Nevertheless, a major geographical 
portion of Anatolia had been under the control of Konya for the better 
part of two centuries, or at least under Turkish control, and much of 
Christian society had been subjected to the vicissitudes of war and 
invasions and to political subjugation. This considerabl^jiislocation 
greatly facilitated the process of cultural transformation, { The Muslim 
religion had the undeniable prestige and advantage of being the religion 
of the conquerors, whereas Christianity became the religion of the 
defeated. It was the traditional Islamic administrative, religious, economic 
institutions and forms that received official sanction and financial support, 
and as the Seljuk administration, the Islamic mosques, medresses, 
zawiyas, and caravansarays spread throughout the Seljuk lands, these 
institutions began gradually to remodel Anatolian society on Islamic 

479 Ibid., passim. 

iso ]sji ce tas Choniates, 653-654. This further indicates that commerce began to revive 
in the late twelfth century. 

481 Bar Hebraeus, I. 454. This was silver rather than gold, see below. 
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patterns. The whole complex of these institutions was built, supported, 
and nourished by the wealth the conquerors had taken from, the defeated 
Christians. J 

The latter were integrated into Islamic society according to the tradi¬ 
tional patterns. As dhimmis they had to pay a tax on the produce of their 
land or on the profit from their shops, and also they had to pay the djizye 
or poll tax. 482 There is some evidence that Christians on wakf lands were 
required to pay one-fifth of the produce of the land to the pious foun¬ 
dations, and they also had to perform corvee. This one-fifth would appear 
to be a heavy burden. 483 

It is very difficult to ascertain to what degree the restrictions that, 
according to tradition, the Umayyad caliph Umar had imposed on 
Christians and Jews, were applied by the Turks in Anatolia in the earlier 
period. 484 There seems to be no doubt that from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century certain restrictions attributed to Umar were being 
applied to the Christians of Anatolia in regard to dress. Karim al-Din 
Mahmud, a contemporary of the event he describes, relates that the 
Mongol governor of Anatolia, Timurtash, found the clothing and hats 
of the Jews and Christians to be indistinguishable from those of the 
Muslims. He announced that the non-Muslims should wear conical hats 
with yellow turbans so that they could be distinguished from the faithful, 
for, he continued, it would exalt Islam and abase the infidel. Karim al- 
Din noted that the Mongol governor was thus conforming to the advice 
the great sheikh Ibn Arabi had given the sultan Kaykaus I (12 n-20). 
Ibn‘Arabi has advised the sultan to remove the bells of the churches, to 
remove irreligiosity, and to glorify Islam and humble the kafirs. By way of 
pious example he related in his letter what the caliph Umar was purported 
to have ordained. In cities of a foreign religion the infidels were to build 
neither churches nor monasteries nor dwellings for celibate priests, nor 
were they to rebuild ruined churches. Every Muslim was to be entitled 
to three nights lodging and nourishment in the churches. The infidels 
should not harbor spies or bear hatred for the Muslims, but should show 
respect to Muslims and offer them a place to sit in their assemblies if they 
should so desire. Infidels were forbidden to resemble the Muslims in their 

488 In general see Abel, “L’etranger dans l’lslam classique,” Recueils de la Societe Jean 
Bodin, IX (1958), 331-351. Turan, “Subjets non-musulmans,” and A. Fattal, Le statut 
legal des non-musulmans en pays d’Islam (Beirut, 1958). A. Papadake, “ 01 Tr£pir)yr|Tai xai 
6 ‘EAAriviapos tt)s Mixpas ’Adas Kara tov 14 ou Kcd 15 ov aicova p. ’Atpiepcopa els 
K, I. “Apocvtqv (Athens, 1940), pp. 381-393. An element of continuity of the Byzantine 
tradition in certain matters is implied in the following facts. The Greeks transplanted 
from Tantalus and Garia to Philomelium (Akshehir) were eventually to pay a tax to the 
treasury which should amount to no more than the tax which they had formerly paid 
to the treasury in Constantinople, Nicetas Ghoniates, 657, “. . . epopov ouy uTT£p(Jcuvo- 
vtoc tov 6pov, d>s eiSiotou 'Pcopodoig.” 

483 Turan, “Celaleddin Karatay, vaklflari ve vafkiyeleri,” Belleten, XII ( 1948 ), 67 
(hereafter cited as Turan, “Karatay”). 

484 Ibid., “Sujets non-musulmans,” pp. 92-95, has conveniently collected the references 
to this subject. 
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costumes and clothing, in their hats, turbans, shoes, and coiffures. They 
were not to teach the Koran to their children or to take Muslim names or 
patronymics. They were forbidden to ride saddled horses, to gird them¬ 
selves with swords, or to carry anything having to do with swords. They 
were not allowed to engrave seals in Arabic or to sell wine. Wherever they 
might go they were always to wear their peculiar clothing, their waists 
gird with a zunnar. In funerals they were not to lament in loud voice or to 
parade the corpse of the dead before Muslims, and the bells were to be 
struck very softly. Reading in the church service was also to be performed 
in a low voice. Such was the nature of the advice aI-‘Arabi gave to the 
sultan Kaykaus I, and that many years later Timurtash applied, at least 
in part. Karim al-Din informs the reader that it is absolutely essential to 
follow the advice al-‘Arabi has given. 485 

When Ibn Battuta visited the city of Denizli (Laodiceia ad Maeandrum) 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, he noted that the distinguishing 
mark in Greek dress was a tall pointed hat, of either red or white cloth. 486 
Toward the end of the fourteenth century Schiltberger narrates that the 
Christians of Anatolia wore a blue kerchief and the Jews a yellow one on 
the head. 487 Thus it would seem plausible that many of the so-called 
Umaric restrictions were in force throughout the fourteenth century. 
That Timurtash enforced the law in the early years of the century would 
seem to imply that prior to his governorship the clothing provisions were 
not in force (or else had lapsed) for parts of Anatolia and for varying 
periods of time. The imposition of the “Umaric” restrictions prior to 
that time seems to have been lax and irregular in many respects. The letter 
of Ibn'Arabi might be interpreted in two ways. It might be construed to 
mean that inasmuch as Christians were not subjected to the Umaric 
restrictions, he wrote to the sultan advising him to apply them. Or, it 
might be a letter in which the traditional duties of the Muslim ruler were 
outlined by a Muslim theoretician without any specific reference to actual 
conditions. Or, there is still a third possibility. As a result of the con¬ 
siderable Christian element and influence in the court at times in the 

485 Aksaray Gengosman, pp. 354-355. It was in 1212 that the sultan of Rum had 
written to al-‘Arabi (who after passing through Konya had gone to Baghdad) to ask 
him as to how he should treat his many Christian subjects. The harsh counsel that al- 
‘Arabi gave amounted to heavy oppression. The text is in Ibn‘Arabi’s Futuhat, IV, 710, 
and M. Asin Palacios, El Islam cristianizado. Estudio del “Sufism” a traver de las obras de 
Abenarabi de Murcia (Madrid, 1931), pp. 93-94, gives a Spanish translation. 

480 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 425. He says that the Greek women wore capacious turbans. 
But the turban was not peculiarly Turkish, as it was worn earlier in Byzantium. See for 
this the representations in the murals of the Cappadocian cave-churches, de Jerphanion, 
Cappadace, passim. 

487 Turan, “Sujets non-musulmans,” p. 95. J. Schiltberger, Reisen des Johannes Schilt¬ 
berger aus Munchen in Europa, Asia und Afrika von 1394 bis 1427, ed. K. F. Neumann, mil 
Zusatzen von Fallmereyer und Hammer-Purgstall (Munich, 1859), p. 131 (hereafter cited as 
Schiltberger-Neumann). The Bondage and Travels of J. Schiltberger, a Native of Bavaria, in 
Europe, Asia and Africa 1396-1427, The Hakluyt Society (London, 1879), 74 (hereafter 
cited as Schiltberger-Hakluyt). 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the restrictions might have been removed 
during periods when these elements were influential. As far as the bearing 
of arms is concerned, the Christians seem to have been disarmed in many 
areas. 488 But on the other hand, the presence of local, unconverted Greeks 
and Armenians in the Seljuk armies of the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries indicates that this proscription against the carrying of arms was 
not uniformly applied. 489 It is true that the sultan of the Great Seljuks, 
Malik Shah, issued a decree ordering the Christians to wear clothing that 
would distinguish them from the faithful. 490 There are indications, also, 
that such laws were enforced in twelfth-century eastern Anatolia. Nur 
al-Din Mahmud made the Christians wear a zunnar and they were not to 
let their hair grow long; Jews were to attach a red cloth to the shoulder. 491 
There are also incidents of the destruction of a newly built church at 
Bargahish in 1152, and the execution of the priest who built it (he was 
crucified on the day of the Feast of the Cross). 492 The emir Kara Arslan 
then issued an edict forbidding the building of new churches or the repair 
of old ones. 493 But as there are no contemporary local sources for central 
Anatolia during the twelfth century, and as the Muslim sources of the 
thirteenth century are not concerned with the Christian population, it is 
very difficult to say what the situation was here. In keeping with the idea 
of separating the Muslims and infidels, the practice of isolating them in 
distinct quarters of the towns is noticeable in the fourteenth century. 
Ibn Buttuta, when he visited the city of Antalya, found five major 
quarters in the town—those of the Jews, the foreign Christian merchants, 
the Greeks, the emir and his officials and mamelukes, and finally the 

488 William of Tyre, III, xix. 

i 89 Matthew of Edessa, pp. 199, 205-206, 209-210. Ibn Bibi-Duda, passim. The 
monastery of Bar Mar Sauma had fifty armed monks for protection against bandits in 
1273, Bar Hebraeus, I, 450. Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 58. 

490 Turan, “Sujets non-musulmans,” p. 92. 

491 Michael the Syrian, III, 342. Turan, “Sujets non-musulmans,” p. 93. 

492 Michael the Syrian, III, 307-308. 

493 In this period, c. 1135, the emir of Caesareia issued an edict for the destruction of the 
churches (Michael the Syrian, III, 310). When Nur al-Din took Nisibis (ibid., pp. 339— 
340), he ordered all new constructions in churches and monasteries to be destroyed. He 
pillaged the treasury of the Nestorian church of Mar Jacob destroying its library of 1,000 
volumes, and is said to have carried out similar measures elsewhere. He sent his agents to 
destroy all the constructions made in the reigns of his father and brother, and this they 
did except where the Christians were able to save the churches by paying bribes. This 
incident indicates the irregularity and lack of uniformity in the application of the regula¬ 
tions. In an effort to please his Muslim subjects, he wrote to the caliph proposing that all 
those who refused to convert should be destroyed, but the caliph refused his consent (ibid., 
PP- 343-344)- Though the church of Mar Thomas in Mardin was converted into a mosque, 
the Christians of Melitene were allowed to rebuild a church (ibid., pp. 347, 348). In 1147 
the churches of Amid and the patriarchal residence were closed. Some of the churches 
were totally destroyed, others used as storehouses (ibid., pp. 354-355)- Seventeen churches 
were still in a destroyed state as of 1186 in Edessa (ibid., pp. 397-398). There is an incident 
wherein a Seljuk official attempted to halt an Armenian religious festival in Erzindjan 
in the thirteenth century which involved the raising of crosses and the striking of church 
bells. But the Mongol envoy of Hulagu halted the intervention, Turan, “Sujets 
non-musulmans,” p. 94. 
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Muslims. The same sort of arrangement existed in the town of Garadai 
Bolu. 494 In other towns the Christians were sometimes completely expelled, 
as at Dadybra in the late twelfth century, 495 and at Ephesus immediately 
after the conquest in the early fourteenth century. 496 It is quite probable 
that the restriction of various religious groups to separate quarters was 
practiced throughout the whole period, and indeed the practice was 
customary among the Byzantines as well as among the Muslims. By the 
late twelfth and the thirteenth century, the principal institution of the 
Greek Christians, the Orthodox church, in parts of Asia Minor had become 
somewhat more stabilized and began to profit from the prosperity and 
regularity now prevalent in Seljuk society. This seems to explain the fact 
that the Cappadocian cave churches and monasteries experienced their 
final bloom in the thirteenth century. 497 

The absorptive process was symbolized at the highest level by inter¬ 
marriage between Greek Christian aristocracy and Seljuk Muslim 
royalty. Kilidj II Arslan had a Christian wife, the mother of the sultan 
Ghiyath al-Din I Kaykhusraw. 498 The latter sultan himself married a 
Greek woman of the aristocratic family of Maurozomes, 499 whereas ‘Ala’ 
al-Din I Kaykubad took the daughter of the Christian governor of 
Kalonoros-Alaiya, Kir Farid, into his harem. 500 The Christian element 
in the family of the sultans was intensified in the middle of the thirteenth 
century when at least two of the sons of Ghiyath al-Din II Kaykhusraw 
had Christian mothers; Tzz al-Din’s mother was a Greek 501 and the mother 
of ‘Ala’ al-Din Kaykubad was Georgian. 602 Though the mother of their 
brother, Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslan IV, seems to have been a Turk, 503 he 
had a Christian wife. 504 This history of intermarriage of the Seljuk sultans 
with Christian women is incomplete, but the process is discernible among 

494 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 418, 460. 

195 Nj ce tas Ghoniates, 626. Some were allowed to settle in the environs of the city, 
but outside the walls. 

496 The surviving population was removed and transplanted elsewhere. The Christians 
seem to have been largly excluded from the refounded town of Alaiya in the thirteenth 
century and possibly at Aksaray in 1155, Turan, “Kilic Arslan,” LA. 

497 De Jerphanion, Cappadoee, IIj, 400. The sporadic references to the presence of the 
metropolitans of Konya in their church indicate the same thing. Pachymeres, I, 26. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A.I. 2 J., I, 464-466. Reference also to the metropolitan of 
Melitene in 1226-1227. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A.I.l 7 ., IV, 114-118. The hierarch of 
Pisidia helped Tzz al-Din escape to Greek lands. Pachymeres, I, 131. 

498 Nicetas Choniates, 689-690. 

499 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 37-38. 

500 Ibid., pp. 108, 330. 

501 Ibid., p. 204, gives her name as Barduliya. William of Rubricq-Wyngaert, p. 330, 
refers to her as a concubine and gives the name of her son as Pacaster (possibly Tzz 
al-Din). On his Greek uncles Kir Kedid and Kir Hayi, Ibn Bidi-Duda, pp. 265, 284; 
Aksaray-Gengosman, 136. Pachymeres, I, 131, describes his mother in the following 
words, “ . . . yqpcna pqTpi, XpiaTtavq ets ta paAicrra oucrq.” 

502 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 204, 278. William of Rubricq-Wyngaert, p. 330. Bar Hebraeus, 
I, 403, says she was converted to Islam. 

5°3 William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, p. 330. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 204, would seem possibly to 
contradict this but the text is unclear. 

504 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 313. Guzalia or Rozalia. 
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the Ottoman sultans while they were still resident in Bithynia, as well as 
among the Karamanid and Dulgadirogullari dynasties and the Turkish 
princes who had close relation to the Greek state of Trebizond. 505 There is 
occasional reference to intermarriage in the ranks of the Muslim and 
Christian aristocracy. Tadj al-Din Husayn, son of Sahib Fahr al-Din Ali, 
married a daughter of Kirhane (Kiryani ?) the Greek uncle of Tzz al-Din 
Kaykaus II; 50S John Comnenus, the nephew of the emperor John II 
Comnenus, took to wife a daughter of the sultan and turned Muslim; 507 in 
the thirteenth century the Pervane’s son wed an illegitimate daughter of 
Hetum the king of Armenia. 508 Presumably this phenomenon of inter¬ 
marriage among the upper classes was more widespread than the sources 
reveal. Reference has already been made to intermarriage among the lower 
classes of Anatolian society. There is every reason to suppose that inter¬ 
marriage took place rather extensively from the very beginning of the 
Turkish occupation of Anatolia and for several centuries thereafter. Anna 
Comnena speaks of the offspring of such unions as mixovarvaroi, and the 
twelfth-century Balsamon refers to their curious practices. 509 When the 
Greek historian Nicephorus Gregoras passed through Bithynia en route to 
Nicaea in the middle of the fourteenth century, just one generation after 
the conquest of Nicaea, he observed that the population consisted of 
Greeks, mixovarvaroi (Graeco-Turks), and Turks. 510 Thus intermarriage 

505 gy wa y 0 f example Orhan contracted a marriage alliance for his son with the 
daughter of the Byzantine emperor. Nicephorus Gregoras, Ilf, 504. On marriage alliances 
between the Comnenoi of Trebizond and the Turkish princes of northern Anatolia, see 
Panaretus-Lampsides, pp. 70, 72, 74. Rossi, II “ Kitab-i Dede Qorqut” racconti epico-caval- 
lereschi dei Turchi Ognz tradotti e annotati con ‘‘facsimile ” del ms. vat. turco 10s (Vatican, 1952), 
p. 32. Bombaci, Storia, p. 222. I. Melikoff, “Georgiens, Turcomans et Trebizonde: Notes 
sur le ‘Livre de Dede Korkut’,’’ B.K., XVII-XVIII (1964), 21-22. 

50S Aksaray-Gen50sman, pp. 167-168. 

507 Nicetas Choniates, 48-49, 72. 

608 Bar Hebraeus, I, 447, 450. 

309 See above, and chapter vii. 

510 Nicephorus Gregoras, III, 509, “ evGa 5 f| ttavTes owr|£CTav BiGuvoi, octoi te twv 
( 3 ocp( 3 apcov Kal opo<puAwv ccurw, kou octoi pi^o( 3 ap| 3 apoi, Kai Ttpos ye octous twv opotp- 
uAwv ovTas f]piv . . Intermarriage between Christians and Turks was a very wide¬ 
spread phenomenon in both Asia Minor and the Balkans, a fact for which we have 
considerably testimony. The Muslim author Abu’l-Fida, R.H.C., H.O. , I, 180, was 
shocked to learn that Muslim women were marrying Christian men in the city of Melitene 
during the early fourteenth century. Ashlkpashazade-Ali, pp. 41-42, further remarks 
on this intermarriage in fourteenth-century Bithynia. When Orhan took Nicaea he 
gave the Greek widows to the Turkish soldiery who took them to wife. Ashikpashazade- 
Kreutel, p. 68. The Catalan chronicler Ramon Muntaner, Chronique du tres magnifique 
seigneur Ramon Muntaner , trans. J. A. C. Buchon, in Chroniques dtrangeres relatives aux 
expeditions franfaises, pendant le XIII‘siecle (Paris, 1841), p. 418 (hereafter cited as Muntaner- 
Buchon) remarks on a phenomenon not unknown in later centuries. If a Turk wishes to 
take for a wife a Christian woman, even if she be of the most notable family in the town, 
her relatives must give her to the Turk. When a male child is born of this union it must be 
raised as a Muslim and circumcised. If it is a daughter then she may eventually choose 
between the two religions. For a detailed case of a parallel situation in late-sixteenth 
century Macedonia, see I. Basdrabelles, 'IcrropiKa ’Apyeiot MotKESovias, B' ‘ApyEiov 
BEpoias-Naouori;, 1598-1886 (Thessalonike, 1954), pp. 2-3. When Evliya Chelebi 
visited Tabriz in the seventeenth century, its Muslim leaders flung an interesting reproach 
at the Turks. “You take Infidel girls as women, because you say that the man plants the 
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of Muslims and Christians at every level of society played a very important 
role in the integration and absorption of the Greek Christian element 
into Muslim society. 

When the Seljuks occupied Anatolia they came into possession of a 
land that had been the habitat and principal base of the Byzantine 
(Greek and Armenian) landed aristocracy. Of critical importance for the 
fate of Byzantine society was the reaction of this landed aristocracy 
toward the new state of affairs. There would seem to be no doubt that 
many of the representatives of this class fled the Turkish conquests and 
were resettled in western Anatolia or in the European provinces of the 
Byzantine empire. 511 The appearance, however, of a number of the 
representatives of these Anatolian aristocratic families in the services of 
the Turks during the centuries of Seljuk and Ottoman rule indicates that 
a significant portion of the Greek aristocracy came to a mutually profitable 
understanding with the Turks. The secular leaders of Greek Christian 
society either fled Muslim Anatolia or they accommodated themselves to 
the conquerors, thus setting an example for all classes of Byzantine 
society. Of the aristocrats who remained in Muslim Anatolia, many 
maintained their Christian faith for a considerable period of time, while 


seed, and that is very well; but you also give your own daughters to Moslims, who were 
first infidels and afterwards converted; now if this new Moslim relapses into his former 
error, what then becomes of the children, who though their mother be a true descendant 
of the Prophet, may become Apostates and fly into the land of the Infidels?” Evliya 
Efendi, Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in the Seventeenth Century (London, 
1850), II, 140-141. The mixed ethnic origin of many fourteenth-century Turks was 
observed by the traveler Ludolph, Ludolphus de Sudheim, De itinere terre sancte, ed. G. A. 
Neumann, Archives de VOrient Latin, Vol. II (1884), Documents, pp. 375—376 (hereafter 
cited as Ludolph of Suchem-Neumann); “De ritu Turcorum. Turci eciam sunt homines 
fortes in armis et optimi sagittarii, quorum terra est Minor Asya, quam olim Grecis 
proelio abstulerunt. Et sunt christiani ad legem Magumeti se habentes ex parte. Isti bene 
dant filiam christiano et accipiunt mulieres de christianis, sed si filius nascitur, sequitur 
legem patris et si filia nascitur, sequitur legem matris.” These mixed marriages produced 
offspring in both Greek and Turkish societies which seem to have constituted special 
categories. V. Menage, “Some Notes on the Devshrime,” B.S.O.A.S., XXIX (1966), 
64-78, has indicated that this class of half-breeds received the name of igdish in Asia 
Minor. They were variously designated in Byzantine society. Raymund of Aguilers, 
R.H.C., H.O., III, 246, “Turcopoli enim dicuntur, qui vel nutriti apud Turcos, vel de 
matre Christiana patre Turco procreantur.” The pi£o( 3 ap| 3 apoi who were raised in Chris¬ 
tian lands were raised as good Byzantines. Among the most spectacular examples of these 
“half-breeds” on the Muslim side were Badr al-Din of Simavna and Balim Sultan. The 
former had a Greek mother, married a Christian slave in Egypt, and his son married an 
Armeno-Greek Christian woman. Balim Sultan, the second founder of the Bektashi order 
also had a Greek mother. See chapter v. 

511 This is spelled out in detail in the case of the Georgio-Byzantine soldier magnate 
Gregory Pacurianus. Originally his estates were in eastern Anatolia in the regions of Ani, 
Taiq, and Tzourmere. But with the Seljuk invasions, he seems to have left the east and 
received extensive lands in the themes of Philippopolis, Serres, Boleron, and Thessalonike. 
L. Petit, “Typikon de Gregoire Pacourianos pour le monastere de Petritzos (Backovo) en 
Bulgarie,” V.V., vol. XI (1904), suppl. I, pp. 54-56. The Comnenoi abandoned their 
family estates at Castamon. Bryennius, 93. The family of Bourtzes left their land holdings 
at Laptocome near Cedrea. Anna Comnena, III, 200-202. The presence of many of 
these aristocrats in Constantinople, western Anatolia, and Europe indicates that large 
numbers of the aristocracy fled. 
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others apostatized to Islam early. These Christians found their way into 
Seljuk service in a variety of ways. Some no doubt remained in Anatolia 
during the process of the conquest and came to terms with the 
conquerors. 612 Others surrendered the towns or fortifications that they 
had been entrusted to defend, and in return received lands and posts 
under the Turks. Kir Farid, the governor of Kalonoros-Alaiya delivered 
the town to the sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Kaykubad I in return for which he was 
given the emirate of Akshehir and possession of several villages. 513 
Cassianus, a Greek governor in the Pontine regions, similarly delivered 
his forts to the Danishmendids in return for a position within the domains 
of the latter. 614 More frequently mentioned by the contemporary his¬ 
torians were the cases wherein Greeks fled the wrath of the emperors, or 
simply rebelled, and so sought refuge with the Turkish sultans and 
princes. 615 Of these latter, some remained in Turkish service only 
temporarily, 516 while others, such as John Comnenus and members of the 
Gabras family, settled permanently on Seljuk territory. The former, as 
mentioned above, deserted to the Turks as a result of a quarrel with his 


512 References to such families are scattered in disparate sources. There is mention of the 
Xerus family in thirteenth-century Konya. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A. 1 . 2 ., I, 464-466. 
There is the sarcophagus (dated 1301) of a certain Avraam son of Nicholas in the Konya 
museum today. N. Bees, Die Inschriftenaufzeichnung des Kodex Sinaiticus Graecus 5 08 (976) 
und die Maria Spiladlissa Klosterkirche bei Stile ( Lykaonien ). Mil Exkursen zur Geschichte der 
Seldschukiden-Tiirken (Berlin, 1922), pp. 77-78. This phenomenon is prominently illumi¬ 
nated in the Danishmendname, where a large number of aristocrats siding with the Turks 
bear Armenian names. Armenian aristocrats appear in Turkish service elsewhere as well. 
Mekhitar the Patrician was in the armies of the sultan in 1095-96. Matthew of Edessa, p. 
210. Philaretus became a Muslim in order to save his domains in the eleventh century. 
Matthew ofEdessa, pp. 195-196. Boghousag, the Armenian ruler of Sevevereg, apostatized 
and thus his family retained control of Seveverek in the twelfth century. Bar Hebraeus, I, 
265. Michael the Syrian, III, 247. The governor of Sinope after its conquest by the 
Seljuks was the Armenian Hetum. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap. imp. pp. 117-118. 
The same occurred in Georgia. Brosset, Georgie, I, 331. The Georgian prince Aghsarthan 
apostatized, joined the Turks and was given lands. 

513 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 107-108. There is mention of a village of Kir Farid in the wakf of 
Karatay. Turan, “Karatay,” p. 142. 

514 Michael the Syrian, III, 227. 

515 The same phenomenon, whereby the Turks sought refuge with the emperors, is also 
discernible. Ghiyath al-Din I Khaykhusraw had fled to Constantinople for a period. Acro- 
polites, I, 14. Aksaray-Gen5osman, p. 128. Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 37-38, 43, 330-331. 
Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 454, relates that he was baptized and adopted by Alexius! 
‘Izz al-Din fled to the Greeks twice. Pachymeres, I, 131-132, 174, 237-238. Acropolites, 
I, 143-144. Aksaray-Gen^osman, pp. 136-137, 145, 158-159, 162-164. On the fate of his 
family in Constantinople, see Pachymeres, II, 610-613. There was a steady stream of 
Turks to Constantinople from the eleventh century. See below chapter vi. 

616 Such were—Isaac Comnenus brother of the emperor John II Comnenus: Nicetas 
Choniates, 42-43, 48-49, 72; Bar Hebraeus, I, 255; Michael the Syrian, III, 230-231. 
Michael Palaeologus: Acropolites, I, 134; Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 527. Theodore 
Cotys: Pachymeres, I, 485. Andronicus Comnenus: Nicetas Choniates, 185, 294; 
Cinnamus, 251. Andronicus Nestongus in the thirteenth century: Acropolites, I, 37; 
Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 470. Manuel and Alexius Vatatzes: Nicetas Choniates, 
341-342. The emperor Alexius III Angelus: Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 454-457; 
Acropolites, I, 14. Rebels had recourse to Turkish aid in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Nicephorus Botaniates, Nicephorus Melissenus, Theodore Mangaphas, the 
two Pseudoalexii, Maurzomes, etc. 
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uncle the emperor John II Comnenus, 517 turned Muslim, and married the 
daughter of the sultan. 518 The Gabras family had a more interesting 
history, for members of this family were intimately associated with the 
defense of Trebizond and its environs against the Turkish invasions of the 
eleventh century. A Gabras was even martyred for his faith in this con¬ 
nection. 519 But as the family became all powerful in Trebizond during the 
reign of Alexius I, the emperor held the clan in suspicion. Therefore it is 
not at all surprising to find that members of the family turn up in Seljuk 
service in the twelth century. Ginnamus relates that during one of Manuel 
Comnenus’ early Turkish campaigns a certain Gabras, who held a high 
position in the sultan’s armies, was slain. He was a Greek but had been 
raised among the Turks and had been promoted to an emirate. 520 The 
family retained its prominence until the end of the reign of Kilidj II 
Arslan. It was a Gabras in the sultan’s court who arranged the terms of 
peace with Manuel Comnenus after the battle of Myriocephalum in 
1176. 521 This Gabras was probably the sultan’s amir-i-hadjib, Ihtiyar 
al-Din Hasan ibn Gabras. 522 As a result of the civil war Gabras had stirred 
up between Kilidj Arslan and the sultan’s son who was governing 
Sebasteia, the sultan dismissed Gabras from his service. The latter collected 
his sons, kinsmen, servants, and two hundred horsemen and retired to the 
plain of Kanyukh. The sultan’s son sent the Turkmens to attack him, and 
so they killed both Gabras and his sons. Bar Hebraeus has preserved some 
interesting details of this incident. 

And they hacked him limb from limb, and hung him on the points of spears, 
and carried him round about Sebasteia on the day of the Festival of the Cross. 523 

Because of this combination of circumstances, a number of Greek 
Christians as well as Greek renegades appeared side by side with Turks, 

517 The emperor had forced his nephew to give his horse to a Latin. Nicetas Choniates, 
48-49. 

518 The emperor Manuel saw his widow when he beseiged Konya. Ibid., p. 7a. 

519 On this see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, " lEunPoAai els tt)v loropiav TpcnTE^oCrrvos,” 
V.V., XII (1906), 132-137. Zonaras, HI, 739. 

630 Cinnamus, 56; “ fjv 6e Tig ev tt] (Sappapcov crrpcrna eis 'Pwpaious pev avacpEpcov 
to ywos, ev 8e FlEpcrais Kai Tpa<pEis kai aupr|0Eis Tuyi] Ttvi aaTpanrsiav kccT* ekeivo 
kaipou Trap’ aurols SieItte' Pappas atrrcp ETrikAriais pv ” 

521 Nicetas Choniates, 245; "6 Se y£ ctouAt&vos ttepttei rrpos paorAea TaPpav to 
TipcoTa Trap 5 airru TETigpiJEVOV Ta (jiyiara.” 246; He greeted Manuel in the Turkish 
manner, "... Ta(3pas paOsiav Kai PapPapiKpv ccttovepei Ttppv Kai TTpoaKvvpaiv.” 

622 l Iniad ed-din el-katib el-isfahani, Conquete de la Syrie et de la Palestine de Saleh ed-Din, ed. 
C. de Landberg (Leiden, 1888), p. 451. For the history of the family’s Turkish service, 
Cahen, “Une famille byzantine au service des Seldjuqides d’Asie Mineure,” in Poly- 
chronion. Festschrift Franz Dblger zum 75. Geburtstag, cd. P. Wirth (Heidelberg, 1966), pp. 
I 45 _I 49 - 

523 Bar Hebraeus, I, 330. The full name of Gabras indicates that he was a Muslim, but 
the outraging of his corpse on a Christian feast day might be taken to indicate that his 
conversion was recent or else that the children of renegades carried some odium in the 
eyes of the Muslims. On this point see also the reproach flung against Zahir al-Dawla, 
the Georgian renegade, by ibn Muzaffar al-Din on the eve of the battle of Kose Dagh. 
Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 226-227. 
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Arabs, and Persians in the Turkish court, administration, and army. 
It is very difficult to evaluate their role and influence as the source material 
is far from adequate. There can be no doubt that this group of Greek 
Christians and renegades played an important role in bridging the gap 
between the conquerors and the conquered, and they may have had some 
role in initiating the conquerors into the customs and usages of Anatolian 
society. But here, again, it is very difficult to arrive at any detailed 
answers not only because of the nature of the sources but also in the course 
of time the imprint of Islamic society which came to predominate in 
Anatolian society has served to camouflage whatever might have existed 
in this respect. 524 

A number of Greeks appear with the title emir: a Gabras held this title 
in the early twelfth century, 525 as did Maurozomes who was later elevated 
to the highest position of the realm in the thirteenth century; 526 the latter’s 
son held an undetermined position at the Seljuk court. 527 The presence 
of an emir Constantine in Iskilib and of an Asad al-Dawla Constantine in 
Kayseri are recorded in wakfs of the thirteenth century. 528 The document 
concerning the pious foundation of Shams al-Din Altun Aba records the 
names of Greek aristocrats whose lands were in the district of Konya. Two 
of these, interestingly enough, carried Byzantine titles: the patricius 
Michael son of Maurus, 529 and the son of the patricius Ioanes. 530 There 
is reference in the same document to a Greek Christian emir. 531 An emir 
Tornik of Tokat, who may be of the Byzantine family Tornices, is men¬ 
tioned in the thirteenth century; 532 Kir Farid held the emirate of Akshe- 
hir. 533 In the court itself Ihtiyar al-din Hasan ibn Gabras was amir-i-hadjib 
under Kilidj II Arlsan. 534 In the following century Kir Kedid the Greek 
uncle of‘Izz al-Din II Kaykaus was sharabsalar, 535 and though his other 

624 The same accommodation occurred during the Ottoman conquest. E. Frances, 
“La feodalite byzantine et la conquete turque,” Studia et acta orientalia, IV (1962), 69-90. 

525 Cinnamus, 56, refers to cracTpccTTEioc, possibly an emirate. 

626 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 117-120. 

627 Ibid,, p. 38. 

528 A. Temir, Kirsehir Emiri Caca Oglu Nur el-Dinin I2J2 tarihli Arapga-Mogol$a 
vakfiyesi (Ankara, 1959), p. 123 (hereafter cited as Temir, Cacaoglu). Turan, “Karatay,” 
p. hi. 

529 Turan, “Semseddin Altun-Aba, vakfiyesi ve hayati,” Belleten XI (1947), 227 

(hereafter cited as Turan, “Semseddin,”). jU yj J> 

630 Ibid., p. 227 L#J (jjjj'LJ til 

534 Ibid., p. 233, jl\ 4j_yc*bfl CUU tl 

There is also mention of the property of another Greek, oLLI ub <y> Jl 

. tfj _^ll 

532 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 36. According to Duda this is the name of the Byzantine family of 
Tornikes. 

633 Ibid., pp. 107-108. The title Kir is the Greek Kup, but Farid suggests either the 
Armenian Vartan or its Byzantine form Bardas. 

534 Bar Hebraues, I, 330. 

536 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 284. Prominent Greeks of course joined the Ottoman court in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Such were Maurozomes, Mikail Kose, Markos, etc. 
Arnakes, Ot trpooTOl ’OGcopavoi (Athens, 1947), p. 89. 
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uncle played a prominent role, there is no indication as to his official 
position. There was apparently a Greek bureau in the sultan’s chancellery 
as one might very well expect, given the importance of foreign and 
domestic relations with Greek-speaking elements. The officials in this 
secretariat were known by the Byzantine title of notaran , and it was this 
group who drew up the terms of treaty between the sultan and the ruler of 
Trebizond when Sinope was conquered in 1214. 536 This Greek bureau, or 
at least Greek scribes, was maintained not only in the Seljuk administration 
but also among some of the emirates that succeeded to the Seljuk state. 537 
A few examples of the documents emanating from this Greek bureau of 
the Seljuks have survived and are concerned with the regulation of 
commercial relations between Cyprus and Anatolia. 538 Greeks also appear, 
on occasion, as ambassadors of the sultans. In commercial relations with 
Cyprus, the Seljuk ambassador was a certain Kyr Alexius, 539 and pre¬ 
paratory to Kilidj Arslan’s famous visit to Constantinople in the twelfth 
century, he sent his Christian chancellor, Christopher, to arrange the 
matter. 540 There is mention of a Greek tax official and lawyer, Papa 
Michael, at Melitene in 1190, who was responsible for levying of taxes, 541 
and of two Greek musicians at the sultan’s court. 542 

536 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 67. The Tetrevangelion in the Gennadius Library, MS Gr. 1.5, 
is signed by John Meleteniotes, prontonotarius, of Caesareia. The title protonotarius is 
yet another piece of evidence of the survival of Byzantine institutions within the Seljuk 
domains. 

637 A Greek document from the emirate of Aydin has recently been published by E. A. 
Zachariadou, “ Mia EAApvoyAcocraTi cruv 0 f|KT) tou Xi"|6f|p ’AiSivoyAou,” B.Z., LV. 
(1962), 254-265. For the Greek scribes of Muhammad II, and the early Ottomans, see S. 
Lampros, “ 'H 'EAAt|vikti cos £rrior|pos yAcocrcroc tgov ZouAt&vcov,” N.E., V (1908), 
39-78. A Bombaci, “Nuovi Firmani greci di Maometi II,” B. Z., XLVII (1954), 298-319. 
Chalcocondyles, 501. Inalcik, “Ottoman Methods of Conquest,” S.I., II (1954), in. 
Greek was among the languages used in the Ottoman administration in the sixteenth 
century, Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz, Marshe, under “Iaziti.” “Iaziti are divers scribes 
in the courtes of the turkishe princes howbeit they use sondrye languages and letters. 
For in Turkeye they speake and writte withe their propre spech and letters. In Grece and 
Italye with the tounge and letters of the Grecians. But in Pannonia and Moldavia are 
accustomed in writing the language and letters of the Rascians.” 

538 Lampros, “ 'H ‘EAAr)viKf|,” passim. The documents are entirely in Greek save for 
the word sultan which is inscribed in Arabic at the beginning of the documents. For 
a commentary on these see also Turan, Tiirkiye Selfuklulari hakkinda resmi vesikalar (Ankara, 
I 95 8 ). PP- 109-114. 

538 Lampros, “ 'H ‘EAAqviKfi,” p. 48. 

440 Runciman, A History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1952), II, 356-357. 

441 Bar Hebraeus, I, 334. The same author (p. 427), mentions the presence of prominent 
Greek “lawyers” in Melitene during the thirteenth century. Greek (as well as Armenian 
and Jewish) tax farmers appear prominently in the Ottoman documents of the fifteenth 
century. N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans dans les manuscrits turcs de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale a Paris (Paris, i960), pp. 113, 146. R. Anhegger, H. Inalcik, Katiunriame-i 
sullani ber muceb-i ‘orf-i ‘osmani. II Mehmed ve II Bayezid devirlerine ait yasakndme ve 
kanunnameler (Ankara, 1956), pp. 73-74. M. Gokbilgin, XV-XVI. asirlarda Edirne ve 
Pasa Livasi. Vakiflar-Miilkler-Mukataalar (Istanbul, 1952), passim. Greek tax farmers are 
mentioned in the Taurus passes in the first half of the fifteenth century, Brocquiere- 
Schefer, p. 104. 

542 Pachymeres, I, 129-130, 454, gives their story. They were originally musicians from 
Rhodes who went to the court of the sultan. Here they seem to have functioned as court 
musicians for a while, but from this position they rose to great prominence as advisors 
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Byzantines also make their appearance as military officers in the sultan’s 
armies. 543 The emir Maurozomes played a significant role in the expedi¬ 
tions against Cilician Armenia in the early thirteenth century; 544 Ibn Bibi 
reveals the presence of five brothers from the empire of Nicaea, the 
Awlad-i-Ferdahli, in a Syrian expedition of the sultan; 545 the leader of the 
“Frankish” mercenaries defending Erzerum against the Mongol Baidju 
was a certain Istankus; 548 Michael Palaeologus served as kondistabl in 
charge of Christian troops of the sultan after he had fled the kingdom of the 
Lascarids. 547 There are also indications that the Seljuk rulers frequently 
employed Christian troops, those specifically mentioned being Greeks, 
Franks, Georgians, Armenians, Russians, and Germans. 548 There was a 
body of 3,000 Franks and Greeks in the sultan’s army at Kose Dag in 
1243. 549 The Greek troops were drawn from two principal sources: from 
the Byzantine lands and from the sultan’s domains. When Tzz al-Din II 
Kaykaus first fled the Mongol invasions he sought refuge in the lands of 
the Lascarids, but after the Mongol withdrawal he recruited an army of 
400 Greeks from the Byzantine ruler and retook Konya. 550 Upon the 
worsening of conditions in Bithynia in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, the acrites sought service with the l urks. 551 On the other hand, 
it seems to have been customary to recruit military units for the Seljuk 
armies from among the Greek Christian subjects of the sultan, and it is 
quite possible these soldiers were eventually converted to Islam. 552 


to the sultan. With the Mongol difficulties of ‘Izz al-Din, the two musicians returned to 
Greek lands and served under the emperor. One became paracoimomenus and the other 
grand hetaireiarch. Ibid.., p. 129; " oi BacnAiKoi S’ outoi fjcrav, avSpcs 4 k 'PoSou 
PEV &VEKa 0 EV OVTE$, £K 0 U|JEAlKfjs 8 J ETnTTlSEUO'EMS TCp CTOuAt&V TTpOaCOKEtCOpevOl, OKI 
|xf|V 54 crAAa kcu cos eb eyouTES toO cppovEiv to npcoTa tpipovTES ev ekeivco, PpuovTES 
Se xal xpucrcp troAAcp, octos rjv ev EKTrcopaoi Kcci octos KaTEipyacrpEvos e!s XaAu<pn<6v 
vopiCTpa.” Ibid., p. 454, states they had also learned to read Arab letters. 

543 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 97, 329, speaks of Greek, Frankish, and Russian officers. 

544 Ibid., p, [40. 

545 Ibid., p. 123. It was a member of the Fcrdahla family who finally put an end to the 
rebellion of the Babai. Ibid., p. 219. 

546 Ibid., p. 223. 

547 Acropolites, I, 137. 

348 Bar Hebraeus, I, 400, 402. Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 333-334. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 
199, 205-206, 209, mentions Armenians in the armies of Buzan, Tutuch, and in the 
Turkish garrison of Edessa, at the end of the eleventh century. Gesta Francorum, pp. 102- 
103, Armenians were to be found in the armies opposing the First Crusade. 

649 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 227. 

55° Acropolites, I, 143-145. In return for this aid, he turned Laodiceia over to the 
emperor. Aksaray-Gen$osman, p. 145, remarks that Tzz al-Din went to Constantinople 
and obtained 3,000 “Firenk” troops. But he is guilty of several errors. First of all, he 
sought refuge at Sardes in Lascarid domains and not in Constantinople. Second, Aksaray 
seems to apply the term Frank to Greeks as well as to Latins. Thus he refers to Mauro¬ 
zomes as a Frank, and to the Nicaean realm as the land of the Franks, pp. 128-129. 

551 Pachymeres, I, 19-20. 

552 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 58; “ ettei yap fcrav cm’ airrw naAai SeSovAco pivot 
‘Pcopaicov CTuyvoi, toutous E15 potpav xaTaAifa; crrpcrroO .. Mention has already been 
made of the Graeco-Turks in the armies of the sultans, see above. The classic example of 
Greek soldiers converted to Islam is that of Mikail Kose. Ashlkpashazade-Ali, pp. 11-16, 
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Because Byzantine Anatolia had been a comparatively well-developed 
area where commerce, industry, and agriculture flourished, one is not 
surprised that the Greek, Syrian, and Armenian elements are occasionally 
and significantly mentioned in the economic life of Anatolia. As the Seljuk 
state developed and progressed in the later twelfth and the thirteenth 
century, those elements of Christian agrarian, commercial, and artisanal 
population which had remained in Anatolia took an increasingly active 
part in the expanding economic life of the Muslim portion of the penin¬ 
sula. It is this state of affairs that the account of Marco Polo reflects in the 
thirteenth century. 

The other two classes are the Armenians and Greeks, who live mixt with the 
former (Turkmens) in towns and villages, occupying themselves with trades and 
handicrafts. 553 

In spite of the fact that sources for the economic life of Christians in 
Muslim Anatolia are lacking, there are scattered mentions that these 
elements were actively assimilated into the economic life of Seljuk 
Anatolia in the late twelfth, and the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and indeed were among the basic elements in it. During the twelfth 
century the Greek merchants of Konya plied the roads from the Seljuk 
to the Byzantine capital; 554 the Greek traders of Lake Pousgouse had close 
economic ties with Konya, 555 and they were also probably active in the 
trade between Konya and Chonae during the great panegyris of the 
Archangel Michael. 356 Christian caravans traveled between Konya and 
Cilicia as late as 1276. 557 

There is evidence that side by side with Muslim architects there were 
active certain Christian architects and architects who though Muslims 
were converts. Perhaps the best known of these Christian architects was 
the Greek from Konya, Kaloyan al-Qunewi, who worked on the Ilgin 
Khan in 1267-68 and who three years later built the Gok Medresse of 
Sivas (1271). 558 In 1222 the Greek architect Thyrianus built the mosque 


23-29; Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 31-37, 46-53. The Danishmendname is full of such 
examples. At Gallipoli (Inalcik, “Gelibolu,” EI a ), the classes of rowers, arbaletiers, and 
shipbuilders included many Greeks in the fifteenth century, but by 1519 they were all 
Muslims. Either these Greeks were removed, or more probably they were converted. 
On the Greek martolos in the Ottoman armies after the conquest of Trebizond in the 
fifteenth century, see Gokbilgin, “XVI. yiizyil baslarlnda Trabzon livasl ve dogu 
Karadeniz bolgesi,” Belleten, XXVI (1962), 293-338. 

553 Marco Polo, Yule, I, 43. Marco Polo, Moule-Pelliot, I, 95. 

554 Nicetas Choniates, 653-654. 

555 Ibid., p. 50. 

556 Michael Acominatus, Lampros, I, 56. 

557 Bar Hebraeus, I, 454. The wealthiest inhabitant of Divrigi in the thirteenth century 
was a Christian. Aksaray-Gen§osman, p. 318. There is some architectural evidence for the 
activity of the Syrian and Armenian merchants in the Hekim Khan built at the expense of 
one of the Syrian inhabitants of Melitene in 1219. Erdmann, Karavansaray, I, 63-67. It 
has inscriptions in Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian. 

538 Erdmann, Karavansary, I, 199. H. Edhem, Qayseri sehri (Istanbul, 1915), p. 105. 
Ferit-Mesut, Selguk veziri Sahip Ata He ogullari (Istanbul, 1934), pp. 82 ff. Uzuncarslli, 
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in the village of Nidir Koy near Akshehir; 559 a certain Sebastus took part 
in the rebuilding of the walls of Sinope in 1215 after its conquest from the 
Greeks; 560 Djalal al-din Rumi employed a Greek architect to build a 
chimney in his house. 561 A story in the semilegendary composition known as 
the Vilayetname of Hadji Bektash centers on the figure of a Greek 
architect, Nikomedianous, who supposedly was prominent in the court of 
the Ottoman sultan Orhan I. 562 In the building inscriptions of many of the 
mosques, khans, turbes, and other such buildings, architects’ names 
appear which indicate that they were converts to Islam. Such was the 
famous Keluk ibn Abdullah (possibly of Armenian origin) who built the 
Indje Minare, the Nalindji Turbe, and the mosque near the gate of 
Laranda in Konya. 563 Greek masons make their appearance in the anec¬ 
dotes told of Djalal al-din Rumi by Eflaki; Greek workers paved his 


Sivas Sehri (Istanbul, 1928), p. 117. R.C.E.A., XII, 164-165. The inscription reads 
bbyiT J>. The name dbjJ IT i s the Greek name KaAoiavrjS “Good John.” 
A Gabriel, Monuments turcs d'Anatolie (Paris, 1934), identifies bb jlli with KocAoi'6cvr|s, but 
then hesitates as to the ethnic origin of this architect. 

559 I. H. Konyali, Nasreddin Hocanin Sehri Aksehir (Istanbul, 1945), p. 549, implies that 
Thyrianus was the engraver of the inscription rather than the architect. But the text 
reads j The word is the usual one employed to indicate the architect who 
constructed a building. Had he been the engraver of the inscription one would have 
expected the word . 

This village still had Christian inhabitants in the fifteenth century. Ibid., pp. 540 ff. 
It was in the area resettled with Greek colonists by the sultan at the end of the twelfth 
century. 

560 Mayer, Islamic Architects and Their Works (Geneva 1956), p. 119, says that the original 

inscription reads “Syqstus,” but Wittek suggested Sefastus-Sebastus. So Mayer has adopted 
the reading Sebastus. However, R.C.E.A., X, 116, reads or Siqetus of Caesareia. 

Ismail Hakki Afyon Karahisar kitabeleri (Istanbul, 1929), p. an, n. 3. Bees, Inschri/ten- 
aufzeichnung des todex sinaiticus Graecus, pp. 53-54, for the Greek inscription commemorating 
the rebuilding of the walls of Sinope in 1215 by the Turks. Christian architects from 
Edessa built certain gates in the Cairo walls in 1087-iogi, Mayer, Architects, p. 133. 

561 Eflaki-Huart, II, 2. 

562 E. Gross, Das Vilayet-name des Haggi Bektash. Ein tiirkisches Derwischevangelium 
(Leipzig, 1927), pp. 151-152. There is a considerable element, it would seem, of anach¬ 
ronism in this account. But even so, the presence in the story of a prominent Greek 
architect in Turkish service is significant. He is said to have built the turbe of Hadji 
Bektash. See chapter v for references to Christian architects in dervish literature. 

663 R.C.E.A., XII, 22-24. Mayer, Architects, p. 77, gives a full bibliography on this 
figure. Though of Armenian origin the name ibn Abdullah indicates that he was converted 
to Islam. See Mayer, Architects, 69, on another Armenian architect, of the late twelfth 
century. For other architects with the name ibn Abdullah, Erdmann, Karavansaray, I, 
73-74; Mayer, Architects, pp. 55, 56, 64, 73, 126, 132. The point as to the possibilities of 
Byzantine influence on Ottoman and Seljuk architecture has been discussed by various 
authors. Gabriel, “Bursa’da Murad I camii ve osmanll mimarisinin mensei meselesi,” 
V.D., II (1942), 37-43 (a French translation is appended on pp. 49-57); Une capitale 
turque Brousse, vol. I (Bursa, 1958); Monuments turcs d'Anatolie, vols. I—II (Paris, 1931, 1934). 
Erdmann, “Zur tiirkischen Baukunst seldschukischer und osmanischer Zeit,” I.Af., 
VIII (1958), 6-7, notes that the Seljuks of Rum broke with many of the older traditional, 
Muslim architectural forms. They created new types of medresses, imarets, caravansarays, 
sarays, and mosques. This was due, he says, to the fact that they settled in a non-Muslim 
area where they came into relations with Byzantium, lived in a symbiotic relationship 
with their Christian subjects, came into contact with a different art, etc. He points out 
that the court of ‘Ala’ al-Din I Kaykubad had many similarities with the court of 
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terrace, 564 and in another incident Rumi explains the desirability of using 
Greek rather than Turkish masons. 565 Greek painters were still active, as 
is evident by the famous Kaloyani and ‘Ayn al-Dawla Rumi, both of 
whom were intimates of the circle of Djalal al-Din Rumi, and of the royal 
court. 566 ‘Ayn al-Dawla (converted to Islam by Rumi) was described by 
Eflaki as a second Manes. Gurdji Khatun, the sultan’s wife, had him 
paint several portraits of Djalal al-Din Rumi so that she might have his 
likeness even when she was journeying far from Konya. The tradition of 


Frederick II in Palermo. Taeschner, “Beitrage zur fruhosmanischen Epigraphik und 
Archeologie,” Der Islam, XX (1932), 117. H. Wilde, Brusa eine Entwickelungsstadte 
turkischer Architektur in Kleinasien unter den ersten Osmanen (Berlin, 1909). On specific 
examples of Byzantine architectural influences: J. M. Rogers, “The Gifte Minare 
Medrese at Erzerum and the Gok Medrese at Sivas. A Contribution to the History of 
Style in the Seljuk Architecture of Thirteenth Century Turkey,” A.St., XV (1965), 76. 
“Annual Report,” A.St., XV (1965), 12, on the Byzantine round arch, masonry, and 
construction in Iznik and Bursa. D. Kuban, Anadolu-Turk mimarisinin kaynak ve sorunlari 
(Istanbul, 1965). 

564 Eflaki-Huart, II, 275-276. 

565 Ibid., 208. On the Christian masons in nineteenth-century Anatolia, W. Ramsay, 
The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, 1895), I, 302. No one has as yet undertaken a 
systematic study of the stone masons’ markings of the Seljuk buildings. Many of these 
marks are identical with Greek letters and might possibly suggest that Greek stone masons 
may have been employed in construction work along with the Muslim masons. Such 
seem to be the following: MTTAEANKX IBYZAXO, Erdmann, Karavansary, I, passim. 
Gabriel, Monuments, passim. R. Nour, “Tamga ou tag, marque au fer chaud sur les 
chevauxa Sinope,” J.A., CCXII (1928), 148-151, notes that some of these mason markings 
bear a resemblance to the horse brands, and he suggests that the horse brands are in 
some cases from central Asia, in other cases from the Christian population of Asia Minor. 
They are strikingly similar to Byzantine shorthand notation in some cases, E. Granstrem, 
“O nekotoroykh oformleniia vizantiiskikh rukopisei,” Trudy dvedzatipiatogo mezdunarodnogo 
kongresa vostokovedov (Moscow, i960), p. 526. 

566 Eflaki-Huart, I, 333-334; II, 69. R. Ettinghausen, Turkish Miniatures (New York, 
1965), pp. 8-9, on the Byzantine affiliations of the miniatures in MS Bibliotheque 
Nationale Persan 174, executed in Aksaray in 1271 and dedicated to the Seljuk sultan. 
Also E. Blochet, Les enluminures des manuscrits orientaux de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 
1926), pis. 18, 19; Musulman Painting Xllth-XVIIth Century (London, ig2g), pi. xxxiv. 
Pis, lv and lvi from the MS of Rashid al-Din’s history have angels done'in the Byzantine 
manner. Bar Hebraeus mentions a Greek painter who went to Tabriz to decorate the 
chapel of a Byzantine princess who had married the local Muslim lord. Bar Hebraeus 
then hired the Greek painter to decorate Syriac churches. F. Babinger, “Mehmed’s II. 
Heiratmit Sitt-Chatun (1449),” Der Islam, XXIX (1950), 230-231, and plate 7 reproduces 
a portrait of Sitt Khatun (wife of Muhammad II) done by a Greek painter. It is in a Greek 
manuscript of Ptolemy’s Geography probably sent by Malik Arslan Dhu’l-Kadroglu 
(1454-1465) to his brother-in-law Muhammad II. The manuscript, which originally con¬ 
tained a picture of Malik Arslan as well, is Cod. Marc. Gr. 516. Timur, as a result of his 
Anatolian campaigns, transported numerous Greek, Armenian, and Turkish silver¬ 
smiths, masons, and gunsmiths from Anatolia to Samarqand, Gonzales de Clavijo, tr. 
Le Strange, Embassy to Tamerlane 1403-1406 (London, 1928), p. 288 (hereafter cited as 
de Clavijo-Le Strange). The vitality and influence of Byzantine painting during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries is perhaps best understood as a phenomenon that 
penetrated both Europe and parts of the Near East. On this artistic penetration of 
Byzantium see: R. Ettinghausen, Arab Painting (London, 1962), pp. 59-80. K. Weitzmann, 
“Various Aspects of Byzantine Influence on the Latin Countries from the Sixth to the 
Twelfth Centuries,” D.O.P., XX (1966), 1-24; “Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom,” 
D.O.P., XX (1966), 49-83. E. Kitzinger, “The Byzantine Contribution to Western Art 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” D.O.P., XX (1966), 25-47. 
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icon painting survived among the Greek Christians of Asia Minor until 
relatively recent times. 567 

The presence of Greek court musicians in thirteenth-century Konya 
has already been mentioned. Though Greeks do make their appearance 
as physicians to the sultans and aristocracy, 568 the Syrians of Edessa and 
Melitene seem to have been more important in that field. 569 The Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians continued to figure prominently in the Anatolian 
textile industry, much as they had done in Byzantine times, Marco Polo 
remarks that the Greeks and Armenians: 

weave the finest and handsomest carpets in the world, and also a great quantity of 
fine and rich silks of cramoisy and other colours, and plenty of other stuffs. 570 

When Ibn Battuta visited Laodiceia-Denizli he observed: 

And it has splendid gardens, perennial streams, and gushing springs. Its 
bazaars are very fine, and in them are manufactured cotton fabrics edged with 
gold embroidery, unequalled in their kind, and longlived on account of the 
excellence of their cotton and strength of their spun thread. Those fabrics are 
known from the name of the city [as ladhiqi]. Most of the artisans there are Greek 
women who are subject to the Muslims and who pay dues to the sultan, including 
the jizya, and other taxes. 571 

The Christian weavers of thirteenth-century Melitene figure in the pages 
of Bar Hebraeus. 672 Byzantine Anatolia continued to be an important 
silk and textile region throughout the thirteenth and the early fourteenth 
century until the Turkish conquest, and its craftsmen may have had some 


587 A number of Karamanli icons, with Turkish inscriptions in the Greek alphabet, 
were brought to Greece after the exchange of populations in 1923. For the continuity of 
painting in the Cappadocian cave churches, de Jerphanion, Cappadoce, passim. 

568 Such was Taronites in the reign of Orhan I, Arnakes, ’OOcopavoi, pp. 18, 89, and 
possibly Basil who lanced a dangerous boil on the neck of the sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din I Kay- 
kubad, Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 128. 

669 Hasnon of Edessa treated various of the Seljuk emirs. Bar Hebraeus, I, 391-392. 
His disciple Isa left Melitene for Cilicia, ibid., 409-410. When another Syrian, Rabbon 
Simeon, became the physician of Hulagu, the lot of the Syrian Christians improved 
considerably, ibid., 437. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 443, mentions the presence of a Jewish 
physician at the court of the sultan of Birgi. 

570 Marco Polo, Yule, I, 43. Also quoted in F. Sarre and H. Trenkwald, Altarientalische 
Teppiche (Vienna-Leipzig, 1928), II, 17, n. 17; “I’altre genti (in Turchomania) sono 
Armeni e Greci que stanno nelle citta e castelli e vivono dei mercantie e arte, e quivi si 
lavorano tapedi oltimi de li piu belli del mondo.” It would seem that the Christians, 
along with the Turkmens, were active in the famous rug industry of thirteenth-century 
Anatolia. The tradition of rug-making in Greek and Armenian Anatolia was well known 
to the pre-Turkish Muslim world, see Ettinghausen, “Kali,” Eli supplement. Greek 
textiles and Armenian carpets were known and highly esteemed in Turkic central Asia 
during the tenth century, Ibn Fadlan-Togan, p. 64. Manandian, Gorodakh, pp. 228-229. 

571 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 425. On the ancient textile industry and guilds of Laodiceia, 
Broughton, Asia Minor, pp. 819-820. Ashikpashazade-Ali, p. 56, during the ceremonies 
celebrating the marriage alliance of the Ottomans and Germiyanids linens were sent 
from Denizli (Laodiceia) and clothes from Philadelpheia. Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, p. 87. 

672 Bar Hebraeus, I, 408, the Armenians of Erzindjan were famous for the fabrics that 
they made. For the Christian textile workers and silk merchants of twelfth-century 
Edessa, Chabot, “Un Episode,” pp. 173-174. 
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part in the textile industry that arose there under the Ottomans . 573 The 
traditions of mining and metalwork seem to have continued among both 
the Armenians and Greeks as Anatolia had been a significant source of 
metals during the ancient and Byzantine periods, and continued to be so 
in Seljuk times. The Armenians of Erzindjan mined copper and manu¬ 
factured utensils from the metal . 574 The Greek mining communities of 
Anatolia were quite active in Ottoman times , 578 and according to one 
tradition, a Greek goldsmith of Trebizond taught the craft of jewelry 
making to the sultan Selim I . 576 It was the Greeks who introduced the 
Turks to maritime life, an influence that was long-lived. It is everywhere 
discernible, from the first Turkish fleet that was built by Greek Smyrniotes 
in the eleventh century down to the establishment of the first Ottoman 
naval arsenal in Europe in the fourteenth century . 577 

A substantial element of the farming population, indeed the majority, 
in the Seljuk domains of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries consisted 
of Christians. The program of recolonization of the Turkish lands with 
Christian farmers was especially important in the twelfth century. In 
the thirteenth century the properties of large landowning as well as of 
peasant Christians are mentioned in the wakf documents where property 
boundaries are being defined, and it is interesting that these documents 
quite frequently refer to the vineyards of these Christians . 578 In fact 
Cappadocian and Cilician wine enjoyed considerable renown in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century , 579 as did evidently the wine produced 
by the Christian villagers of the Begshehir district in the fifteenth 

573 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 43, Vatatzes stimulated the local textile industry by pro¬ 
hibiting imports of Latin textiles. Victoria and Albert Museum, Brief Guide to the Turkish 
Woven Fabrics (London, 1950), on the role of Christian textile workers. The tradition 
remained a lively one among the Anatolian Christians in modem times. For this see the 
signed and dated pieces on display in the Benaki Museum in Athens, as well as the 
Karamanli MS T671-1919 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, a handbook in Kara- 
manli for brocade workers. M. Schneider, Die romischen und byzantinischen Denkmaler von 
Iznik-Nicaea (Berlin, 1943), p. 5. The Turks in Anatolia manifested a definite taste for 
Byzantine luxury textiles from the very beginning (Attaliates, 277). The emirs of 
Kutlumush received Byzantine textiles from Nicephorus Botaniates. In the reign of 
Alexius III Angelus the emir of Ankara demanded as part of the terms of the treaty with 
Alexius 40 silk garments of those prepared in the Theban workshops for the emperor 
himself; “ . . . IripiKois TEoacrpaKOVTa vrumenv, orrrep ek 0t][3gov ETnrcaruAcov pacnAel 
KEyopfiyiyrcu ” Nicetas Choniates, 608-609. The gold and silk tissue of the sultan Kay- 
kubad I in Lyon is done in a modified Byzantine style, see Van Falke, Kunstgeschichte der 
Seidenweberei (Berlin, 1922), I, fig. 162. Inalcik, “Hariri,” EI 2 . 

671 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 437. 

675 Vryonis, “The Question of the Byzantine Mines,” Speculum, XXXVII (1962), 10. 
R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 6, 8. 

576 Mayer, lsalamic Metalworkers and their Works (Geneva, 1959), P- 16, the sultan 
Sulayman is said to have learned the craft of the goldsmith in Trebizond from the Greek 
goldsmith Constantine. Evliya Chelebi-von Hammer, II, 48. 

5,7 Inalcik, “Gelibolu,” EI 2 . Bar Hebraeus, I, 450, on the Greek sailors of Armenian 
Cilicia. See chapter vii for greater detail. 

578 Temir, Cacaoglu, pp. 108, 109, 125. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 456, relates that the 
Christians of Kainuk produced saffron. 

578 Burchard of Sion, A Description of the Holy Land, P.P.T.S. XII (London, 1896), 101 
(hereafter cited as Burchard of Sion, P.P.T.S.). 
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century. 580 Greeks were extensively employed in domestic slavery and 
there is some indication of the use of Greeks in commercial slavery. 581 

In the sphere of government and the military, Christian elements were 
absorbed directly, though on a smaller numerical scale, by the institution 
first of the Seljuk gulams and later of the Ottoman devshirmes. This 
involved the employment of converted slaves in the armies, bureaucracy, 
and the court of the various Muslim states of Anatolia. The use of gulams- 
devshirmes by the Seljuks and Ottomans resulted from the fact that they 
inherited the traditional Islamic forms of government 582 and, further, 
from the fact that Christian youths were plentifully available to them in 
Anatolia, whether from their own domains or from the neighboring lands 
of the Greeks and Armenians. 583 There are indications that the Turks 
recruited male children and youths from the Anatolian Christians through¬ 
out the long period between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries. 
In the late eleventh century the Turks took the male children from the 
Greek towns between Dorylaeum-Konya, 584 and in the same period 
Baldukh, the emir of Samosata, had also taken children of the Christian 
inhabitants of the city. 585 After the conquest of Antioch (1085), the Turks 
were short of manpower and so made use of Armenian and Greek youths 
whom they forcibly converted to Islam. 586 By the thirteenth century, the 
methods of recruitment for the system, which now appear more clearly in 
the contemporary accounts, were the traditional ones. The principal 

680 Babinger, Mahomet, p. 399. See also the remarks of de Planhol, Nomadisme, p. 120, 
and the sixteenth-century traveler Hans Dernschwam. 

581 Eflaki Huart, I, 286; II, 67. Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, p. 56, says they were present 
in great number among the Turks and Jews of Ephesus. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 425-426, 
comments on the use of Greek slave girls in prostitution at Laodicea. “They buy beautiful 
Greek slave-girls and put them out to prostitution, and each girl has to pay a regular 
due to her master. I heard it said there that the girls go into the bath-houses along 
with the men, and anyone who wishes to indulge in depravity does so in the bath-house 
and nobody tries to stop him. I was told that the qadi in the city himself owns slave-girls 
[employed] in this way.” For other evidences of the immorality of the Turkish cadis, 
Anonymous-Giese, pp. 35—36. Prisoners taken from the Greek army of Trebizond 
in 1214 were put to work in the Zaradhane, Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 65. Uzuncjarsilt, Osmanli 
devleti teskilatina medhal (Istanbul, 1941), p. 89 (hereafter cited as UzungarsIH Medhal) on 
the Zaradhane. 

682 On the development of slave government and slave armies in the Islamic world, 
Uzun9arsili Medhal. B. Papoulia, Ursprung und Wesen der “ Knabenlese ” im osmanischen 
Reich (Munich, 1963), and my review in Balkan Studies, V (1964), 145-153. 

583 This is not to say that the Seljuk gulams were raised exclusively from these groups, 
though in Ottoman times the devshirmes were taken originally only from Christians. 

584 Gesta Francorum, pp. 54-55. Tudebodus, R.C.H., H.O., III, 29, “Adjuc quoque et 
Christianorum filios secum tolerabant ...” Tudebodus, p. 26, mentions “Angulani” 
in the armies of the Turks opposing the Crusaders in western Asia Minor. 

585 William of Tyre, IV, iv. 

586 Raymond of Aguilers, R.H.C., H.O., III, 250-251; “Quoniam Turci ante annos 
quatuordecim Antiochiae obtinuerant, atque Armenios juvenes et Graecos quasi pro 
penuria domesti corum turcaverant, et uxores eis dederant.” See also Turcare in Ducange, 
where he quotes again from Raymund; “Quidam de Turcatis, qui erat in civitate, per 
Boimundum principibus mandavit nostris etc.” Raymund, p. 288; “Si qui autem, per 
gratiam Dei, contempsissent, cogebantur tradere pulchros parvulos suos ad circumciden- 
dum vel ad Turcandum.” 
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source of youths seems to have been the “domain of war” 587 because the 
Seljuks were engaged in extensive war and raiding against the Greeks of 
Trebizond and Nicaea, 588 against the Armenians of Cilicia, 589 against the 
Georgians in the Caucasus, 590 and against the inhabitants of the 
Crimea. 591 The sultans exercised their right to claim one-fifth of the spoils 
according to the law of ghanimat during these raids and expeditions. 592 
But gulams were also acquired through gift, 593 possibly through purchase, 
through voluntary apostasy of renegades, and through the taking of 
hostages from other states. The latter was the case during the reign of 
‘Ala’ al-Din I Kaykubad when, after the capture of Sugdaia in the 
Crimea, the sons of the notables were taken as hostages. 591 In the four¬ 
teenth century the Turkmen raiders on Byzantine territory in western 
Anatolia were taking away the children of the Greek Christians. 595 
whereas in eastern Anatolia, Sivas served as an important slave market 
where youths could be purchased. 596 A petition of 1456 addressed by the 
Greeks of western Anatolia to the Knights Hospitalers of Rhodes indicates 
that the Turks were still taking away the children of the Christians. 

We, your poor slaves . . . who do dwell in Turcia . . . inform your lordship 
that we are heavily vexed by the Turk, and that they take away our children and 
make Muslims of them. . . . For this reason we beseech your lordship to take 
council that the most holy pope might send his ships to take us and our wives and 
children away from here, for we are suffering greatly from the Turk. [Do this] 
lest we lose our children, and let us come to your domains to live and die there as 
your subjects. But if you leave us here we shall lose our children and you shall 
answer to God for it . 597 

587 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 60. 

588 Ibid., p. 63. After the fall of Antalya the sultan took off the families of the Christians 
as captives. 

589 Ibid., p. 238. 

590 Ibid., pp. 176-178. 

591 Ibid., p. 139. 

592 Ibid., p. 220. After the suppression of the Babai revolt, the wives, children, and pos¬ 
sessions of the rebels were distributed to the troops after one-fifth was set aside for the 
state treasury. This might imply that Turkmens were also taken into the ranks of the 
gulams. Ibid., p. 46, the sultan claimed one-fifth of the booty taken after the conquest 
of Antalya in 1207. 

593 Ibid., p. 320. The begs of the borders sent slaves as gifts to the sultan. Also ibid., pp. 
114, 121. 

394 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 139. Turan, “L’lslamisation dans la Turquie du moyen age,” 
S.I., X (1959), 147—150 (hereafter cited as Turan, “Islamisation,”); Turkiye Selpuklulari 
hakkinda vesikalar (Ankara, 1958), p. 178; and Uzun^arslll-Affrf/W, pp. 115-116, have 
suggested that there was even a form of child tribute in Seljuk Anatolia which was 
parallel to the Ottoman devshirme and that these igdish formed special corps. V. Menage, 
“Some Notes on the Devshirme,” B.S.O.A.S., XXIX (1966), 65, however, gives evidence 
for considering the igdish as sons of gulams. These igdish, as offspring of mixed marriages 
were not unlike the Tourkopouloi and mixovarvaroi of the Byzantine sources. 

595 Taeschner, Al-Umari’s Bericht iiber Anatolien in seinem Werke masalik al-absar fi mamalik 
al-amsar (Leipzig, 1929), p. 44 (hereafter cited as al-Umari Taeschner). Abul Fida, 
Geographie d’Aboulfida, trans. S. Guyard (Paris, 1840), pp. 379-381. 

596 Uzun^arsili Medhal p. 442. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p, 59. 

597 Miklosich et Muller, III, 291. John Cananus, P.G., CLVI, 73, on circumcision of 
children. Vryonis, “Isidore Glabas and the Turkish devshirme,” Speculum, XXXI 
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With the conquest of Trebizond by Muhammad II in 1461 considerable 
numbers of Greek youths were taken for the Janissary corps and palace 
service, 598 and in the same period a number of male children were taken 
from the town of New Phocaea in western Anatolia. 599 By the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Ottoman devshirme seems to have been 
levied rather extensively in Anatolia and the list of regions in which 
children were taken is impressive: Trebizond, Marash, Bursa, Lefke, 
Iznik, Kayseri, Tokat, Mihalich, Egirdir, Gemlik, Kodjaili, Bolu, 
Kastamonu, Chorum, Samsun, Sinope, Amasya, Malatya, Karahisar, 
Arapkir, Djemiskezek, Djizre, Sivas, Erzerum, Diyarbakir, Kemah, 
Bayburt, Nigde, Begshehir, Karaman, Zulkadriye, Biledjik, Batum, Sis, 
Kutahya, and Manyas. 600 

These youths were taken out of their familiar cultural and family 
environment, converted to Islam, often educated in special institutions, 
and then enrolled in special military bodies or else employed in the court 
and bureaucracy. This system of slave administration and slave soldiery 
apparently experienced an unbroken continuity in Anatolia from the 
first appearance of the Turks well into the Ottoman period itself. 601 It is 
difficult to give the number of Christians who were taken into the system 
and thus Islamized. Obviously the number was comparatively small at 
any given time, but the system must have had some affect on the con¬ 
version of Christians over the period of several centuries. 602 We are told 
that after the capture of the city of Chliat in about 1231 a troop of 1,000 
royal gulams was left to settle the affairs of the city, 603 and in another 
instance there is mention of 500 serhenk. 604 When Trebizond fell 800 
Greek youths were taken, 605 and 100 were levied from New Phocaea. 606 


I 1 956), 441-442. For an interesting text demonstrating the fear of the devshirme, B. 
Papoulia, “Die Vita des Heiligen Philotheos vom Athos,” S.F., XXII (1963), 259-280. 

598 G. Zoras, " 'H aXcoais xfjs KcovoTOCVTivouTroAecos Kcd f| pacriAsta McodpeO B' tou 
koctockttitoO, E.E.B.Z., XXII (1952), 276. 

599 Babinger, Mahomet, p. 164, Ducas, p. 334. 

600 See the Ottoman documents in Uzun9arsilt, Osmanli devleti teskilatindan kapukulu 
ocaklari (Ankara, 1943), I, 20, 95-96, 102, 104, 106, 107, 115, 126, 127, 320, 438. Vryonis, 
“Seljuk Gulams and Ottoman Devshirmes,” Der Islam, XLI (1965), 224-252. Menage, 
“Devshirme,” EI 2 ; “Sidelights on the Devshirme from Idris and Sa’ddudin,” B.S.O.A.S., 
XVIII (1956), 181-183. Inalcik, “Ghulam,” EI 2 . A. Vakalapoulos, " npoj 3 Af|po<Tcc Trjs 
Icrropias tou TTaiSopa^cbporros,” 'EAApviKa, XIII (1954), 274-293. Wittek, “Devshirme 
and Shari’a,” B.S.O.A.S., XVII (1955), 271-278. J. Palmer, “The Origin of the Janis¬ 
saries,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXV (1953), 448-481. Papoulia, Knabenlese 
passim. 

601 Vryonis, “Gulams,” passim. 

802 Papoulia, “Vita,” 274; “ Oipoi! ttoctoi ek tou f]|iET£pou yevous sygvovTO tekvotou 
corny piorou.” Sa’d al-Din, writing in the late sixteenth century, remarks that the 
devshirme had brought 200,000 men to Islam, “not to speak of the salves brought from 
the dar-al-harb, whose number nobody knows.” Menage, “Sidelights on the devshirme,” 
p. 183. 

603 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 180. 

601 Uzun$arsiU Medhal, p. 93. 

605 Zoras, " "AAcooi?,” p. 276. 

806 Babinger, Mahomet, p. 164. Ducas, p. 334. 
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Among the more famous of the thirteenth-century gulams of Greek origin 
were Djalai al-Din Karatay ibn Abdullah, Amin al-Din Mikail, and 
Shams al-Din Hass Oguz. The name of Karatay occupies a prominent 
place in the pages of Ibn Bibi, Karim al-Din Mahmud, and Eflaki, who 
relate that though he was a Greek page by origin he was gifted with 
extraordinary talents. He held, at various times throughout the reigns of 
‘Ala’ al-Din I Kaykubad and his successors, the important posts of na'ib, 
amir-i davet, amir-i tasthane, and hizanedar-i hass. As one of the four 
pillars of the state, he played an important role in deciding upon the 
succession to the sultanate and appointment of viziers and other officials. 
His title, atabeg, indicates that he was a tutor to princes, and his closeness 
to and familiarity with the sultans comes out in certain incidental details. 
He was devoutly pious (the famed sheikh Suhrawardi initiated him as a 
murid, and he was an intimate of the circle of Djalai al-Din Rumi), 
an ascetic (he is said to have abstained from the eating of meat and from 
marital joys), and a liberal patron of Muslim institutions and architecture, 
having commissioned the building of the famed medresse in Konya and the 
caravansaray 50 kilometers east of Kayseri. 607 Another important official 
of gulam origin was Amin al-Din Mikail, who functioned as na'ib 
al-hadra under the sultan Rukn al-Din in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. Though tantalizingly little has survived in contemporary 
accounts of his activities, it is sufficient to indicate that he played a very 
important role in Seljuk financial administration. He was of Greek 
origin, a Muslim, and a slave of Sa’d al-Din Abu Bakr al-Mustawfi 
al-Ardabili. Amin al-Din was responsible for reforming the financial 
apparatus of the Seljuk state in Anatolia by introducing the siyaqat 
system, and was famed generally for his great knowledge. As na'ib he 
perished defending Konya against Djimri and the Karamanid Turkmens 
in 1278. 608 Another product of the gulam system in the thirteenth 
century was Shams al-Din Hass Oguz. Ibn Bibi says of him that be was a 
slave of Greek descent, that he had a brilliant literary style, and that he 
was possessed of a calligraphic hand the product of which sparkled like a 
jeweled necklace. 609 

These gulams and devshirmes were fully integrated into the life of 
Muslim Anatolia, as is witnessed by their tremendous contribution to the 
military, 'administrative, religious, and cultural life of Anatolia. Though 
often of non-Muslim origin, they were fully absorbed; and over the period 

607 The literature on his career, as well as that on the careers of his two brothers Kamal 
al-Din Rumtash ibn Abdullah and Sayf al-Din Karasunqur, is extensive. Ibn Bibi-Duda, 
pp. 103, 128, 197, 239, 269, 337, 341. Aksaray-Gen50sman, p. 133. Eflaki-Huart, I, 
94-95, 192, 199, 208, 209; II, 38, 203, 204. BarNebraeus, I, 413, 422. Turan, “Karatay,” 
pp. 17-172. Erdmann, Karavansaray, I, 117-125. 

608 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 311-313, 345. 

609 Ibid., 229, 239-244, 336-338. He composed a literary piece which had as subject 
the harp and wine. 
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of many centuries, they contributed to the quantitative and qualitative 
strengthening of the Muslim element at the expense of the Christian 
element. 

Equilibrium of Konya and Nicaea Destroyed 

With the breakdown of stability in Konya and Nicaea during the second 
half of the thirteenth century, conditions in Anatolia once more 
deteriorated and Anatolia became a congeries of small successor states 
until the final reunification of Anatolia by the Ottomans in the fifteenth 
century. 610 Conditions were similar to and in some areas perhaps as bad 
as those of the late eleventh and the early twelfth century. This general 
background is again significant for the understanding of the fate of the 
Greek Christian and in fact for all the Christian elements in Asia Minor. 

After transferral of the Byzantine capital to Constantinople, Michael 
VUI Palaeologus first neglected and then penalized the Nicaean 
domains, with a consequent corrosion of the militarily and socially 
cohesive factors of the Greek state in Asia Minor. The church, the 
aristocracy, the army, and many of the inhabitants were in turn 
abandoned and alienated. The disintegration of the indigenous military 
forces, the rapacity of such mercenary bodies as the Catalans and Alans, 
and the rebellions and desertions of the troops laid bare to the Turkmen 
emirs the regions of western Asia Minor which the Lascarids had done so 
much to resuscitate. 611 

The sultanate of Konya, weakened by the Babai revolt and the defeat 
it suffered at the hands of the Mongols in 1243, underwent a decline that 
was gradual at first but accelerated toward the end of the thirteenth 
century. By then, ineffectual Mongol governors and a large number of 
Turkish emirs had destroyed the authority of this kingdom. These 
emirates, established on the lands of the Seljuk kingdom and on the 
Byzantine borders, gradually turned on the central Anatolian regions and 
on those of western, maritime Asia Minor. In this period, remarks Karim 
al-Din Mahmud, thorns replaced the rose in the gardens of excellence and 
prosperity, and the period of justice and security in the kindgom came to 
an end. 612 The disintegration was manifested not only in dynastic strife 
and division of the kingdom into two realms, 613 but also in the widespread 

610 See chapter ii. 

611 Arnakes, ’ 06 copavoi, passim; “Byzantium’s Anatolian Provinces during the Reign 
of Michael Paleologus,” Actes du XII congres international d’eludes byzantines (Belgrade, 
1964), II, 37-44. 

612 Aksaray-Genfosman, pp. 175—176. See Cahen, “Mongols,” for a clear dilineation of 
the process. He states that the Turkmen periphery turned, upon central Anatolia and 
destroyed it. 

613 This was especially striking in the period of the two brothers, ‘Izz al-Din II Kaykaus 
and Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslan IV, Aksaray-Gen^osman, pp. 135, 145. Ibn Bibi-Duda, 
pp. 264-268, 257, 276-278. 
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rebellions of government officials. 614 The appearance of Khwarazmian, 
Mongol, and Mameluke armies increased the disarray in the Seljuk realm, 
presenting the occasion for intrigues and further disorders. Beginning 
with the rebellion of the Babais, the Anatolian Turkmens exercised 
constant pressure on Seljuk control from all the border areas—from the 
Taurus in the south, Melitene and Marash in the east, Amasya in the 
north, and the regions of Laodiceia-Denizli in the west. The Turkmen 
element was strongly reinforced throughout the thirteenth century by 
other groups entering Anatolia, the newcomers including Turkmens, 
Mongols, and Khwarazmians. 615 

Though the combined forces of the sultans and Mongols were tem¬ 
porarily successful in suppressing the rebellions of the tribesmen in 
Denizli and Karaman in the mid-thirteenth century, the success in 1276 
of the Karamanids and Djimri in taking Konya demonstrated how far the 
power and authority of the Seljuks had declined. 616 Henceforth, “the 
satans were unleashed,” remarked both Karim al-Din Mahmud and 
Ibn Bibi. 617 The collapse of the fiscal apparatus of the Seljuks in the 
peninsula, the financial oppression of the inhabitants, and a partial but 
serious disruption of commercial activity characterized the last half of 
the century. Karim al-Din, who was a financial official and therefore 
well acquainted with the situation, gives ample detail of this aspect. 
He narrates that the tax system was disrupted and in such a state of 
confusion by 1285 that the treasury was exhausted of the revenues 
that had accumulated in the preceding fifty years. 618 There was an 
increase in the number of needless officials and, he says, the people fell 
from one thief to another. 619 He gives the case history of a certain Sahib 
Fahr al-Din of Kazwin who brought a whole host of adventurers hoping 
to make their fortunes to Anatolia 620 and gave them positions and tax 

614 These included, in the reign of ‘Izz al-Din II Kaykaus, the rebellions of Saraf al-Din 
Erzindjani about Niksar (Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 348-250); of the begs Zayn al-Hadj and 
Bunsuz in southern Anatolia (Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 159-160). Following this latter 
rising there were disturbances in northern Anatolia from Ghankiri and Gastamon to 
Amasya (Aksaray-Gengosman, p. 162). The rebellion of the sons of Hatir in 1276 at 
Nigde caused considerable anarchy (Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 300-301). For other rebellions, 
both of Turks and Mongols, Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 291-293, 298, 300, 309, 328. 

616 Togan, Giris, pp. 225-226, describes the settlement of Mongol groups in districts of 
Konya, Karaman, Diyarbekir, Amasya, Choruh, Niksar, Tokat, Ankara, Kayseri. 
Cahen, “Turks in Iran and Asia Minor before Mongol,” Crusades , II, 690-691; Cahen, 
“Mongols,” p. 729. On some of the Turkmen tribes in thirteenth-century Anatolia, 
Sumer, “Agag-eriler,” Belleten, XXVI (1962), 521-528; “Cepni,” EI 2 . Ibn Bibi-Duda, 
pp. 172, 333, 181-184, 201-202, 211-212, on the Khwarazmians. Aksaray-Gengosman, 
pp. 280-281, on Mongols. 

616 Cahen, “Notes pour l’histoire des Turcomans d’Asie Mineure au XIII e siecle,” J.A., 
CGXXXIX (1951), 335 - 354 - 

617 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 308. Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 197, 194, for the remarks of a 
contemporary that Anatolia was full of rebels. 

618 Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 223-224. 

619 Ibid., pp. 246-248. 

620 He brought them from Tebriz, Hamadan, Iraq, Isfahan, Haskan, Khurasan, Kerch, 
Elan, Merand, Nahchivan, Tiflis. 
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farms. In some cases the tax of a province was increased tenfold, and Fahr 
al-Din greatly proliferated the number of tax farms with disastrous 
results. 621 As the extent of tax farming and the rate of taxation increased, 
the populations were crushed under the burden, and there are indications 
that in many areas an unsettling effect on both rural and urban society 
resulted. Karim al-Din states that such burdensome taxation occurred at 
Aksaray, Tokat, Devele Karahisar, Castamon, Chankiri, Kayseri, in the 
regions between Amasya-Samsun, Nigde, Kirshehir, Sivas, Konya, 
Eyuphisar, Divrigi, and Niksar. 622 In the districts between Amasya and 
Samsun the farmers were so ground down by the taxes and corvees that 
Kamal al-Din of Tiflis imposed, they simply fled their lands, the crops 
were not planted, and, consequently, it was impossible to fill the grain 
siloes. 623 Kamal al-Din then went to Aksaray and burdened the citizens 
with such onerous taxes that the inhabitants took their possessions and fled 
the city. 624 Another tax farmer, Mustawfi Sharaf al-Din Osman, went to 
Nigde to collect the taxes and set out to plunder the crops of the in¬ 
habitants with the result that the people “lost their peace and security. 5 ’ 625 
From there he moved on to Kirshehir which he “pillaged” so extensively 
that the religious sheikhs had to pawn the tekkes in order to raise money to 
pay the taxes. 626 As a consequence of the heavy exactions and the dis¬ 
ruption attendant upon the rebellions of both the tribes and officials, 
the tax system broke down and it was impossible to raise the revenues 
that were necessary for support of the armies by the end of the century. 
The wealth of certain regions had been destroyed, and the soil was no 
longer sown with seed. Also the destruction of villages in some areas 
further crippled the finances, for, as Karim al-Din apostrophized, “how 
could the haradj be collected from a destroyed village?” 627 The sultan 
‘Ala 5 al-Din III Kaykubad enacted such fiscal oppression that finances 
were thrown into confusion and many villagers fled their homes. 628 

There are indications that not only agricultural and some urban activity 
were affected but also the international commerce coming into the 
peninsula. Though commerce and caravans no doubt continued to enter 

621 Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 227-230. Some were so ignorant, remarks Aksaray, that 
even though the largest revenue was the djizye, they did not know what the word meant. 

622 Ibid., pp. 206, 252-257, 271-277, 293-297, 318-319, 328, 335 - 33 6 . 34 °- 

623 Ibid., p. 273. 

624 Ibid., p. 275, he was so furious that he contemplated plundering the crops. 

625 Ibid., p. 276, remarks that in order to improve his own clothing he denuded thousands. 

626 Ibid., p. 276, the implications of this passage are important for the fate of the ecclesi¬ 
astical property of the Christians. It tends to corroborate the Greek sources, see chapter 
iv. F. Kopriilii, “L’Institution du vakouf. Sa nature juridique et son evolution historique,” 
V.D., vol. II (1942), partie frangaise, pp. 27, 30, on decline of Seljuk wakf foundations 
during the Mongol invasions. 

627 Aksaray-Gen^osman, p. 291. 

628 Ibid., pp. 318-319, the property of both Muslims and Christians was confiscated. 
The richest man in Divrigi, a Christian, was beaten with a polo stick and was threatened 
with burning in an effort to obtain his wealth. The financial decline is reflected in the 
geographical work of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Kazwin (1340), see below. 
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Anatolia, it would seem that displacement of the Mongol empire and the 
deteriorating conditions within Anatolia produced a significant decrease 
in the extent of this commercial activity. 629 The Khwarazmian tribes 
halted the Syrian caravans in 1239-40. 630 1 ° I2 5^ the Agacheri of Marash 
roamed the highways plundering and destroying the caravans in Anatolia, 
Armenia, and Syria, 631 and similarly the Karamanids began to interfere 
with the caravans in southern Anatolia. 632 The Turkmens had become so 
bold around Melitene in 1256-57 that the city could not import anything. 
Because the countryside had become desolate, famine forced the inhabi¬ 
tants to sell their children to the Agacheri. 633 In the strife between Rukn 
al-Din IV Kllidj Arslan and his brother, the former attacked and killed 
all the merchants he found in the £ Ala’ al-Din caravansaray outside of 
Aksaray. 634 The Turkmen brigands from Aintab harassed and robbed the 
caravans from Claudia in southeast Anatolia as far north as Amaseia and 
Castamon. 635 The period from 1276 to 1278 must also have been a par¬ 
ticularly severe one for the merchants. When the Karamanids revolted in 
1276, they once more cut the roads and preyed on commerce, 636 and though 
the rebellion was defeated, the tribes continued to cut communication 
routes and did not cease to commit acts of brigandage on the highways. 637 

The rebels frequently utilized the merchant khans as fortresses because 
of their defensive strength. Thus about 1304 a Turkmen used the Alaiya 
Khan for such a purpose; 638 in the same khan the rebel Memres had 
defended himself against the Karamanids who destroyed two of the 
structure’s towers. Consequently, the road between Konya and Aksaray 
was completely closed for two years until the towers were rebuilt. 639 
Further to the south, in 1300, Turkmens had taken over the fort of Saraf 
Hisar and the road between Nigde and Eyuphisar was unsafe for a two- 
year interval. 640 The bandit Ibn Budin in a similar manner rendered 

629 Cahen, “Mongols,” pp. 720-731. 

630 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. an. 

631 Ibid., p. 270. M. Mellink, “Archaeology in Asia Minor: Addenda,” American Journal 
of Archaeology , LXX (1966), 280, on archaeological evidence suggesting destruction in the 
area of Samosata about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

632 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 308. 

633 Bar Hebraeus, I, 427. By way of illustrating this rapacity, ibid., p. 426, relates that 
from one village near Hisn Mansur the Turkmens took off 7,000 bulls, cows, asses, 
45,000 sheep and goats. 

634 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 267. 

635 Bar Hebraeus, I, 450. Eflaki-Huart, II, 380. 

636 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 308-310. A Christian caravan departing from Cilicia was 
attacked and destroyed by three hundred mounted Turkmens near Heracleia, Bar 
Hebraeus, I, 454. Eflaki-Huart, II, 10, reports an incident where a merchant recently 
robbed by the Turkmens of the borders confronts Muhammad, their leader, in the 
presence of Djalal al-Din Rumi. See also the robbing of Michael Palaeologus, who, 
in process of fleeing to the sultan from Nicaea, fell into the hands of the Turkmens. 
Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 527. The Crusaders who encountered them between 
Laodiceia and Konya referred to them as “predones.” 

637 Aksaray-Gen9osman, p. 211. 

638 Ibid., p. 332. 

638 Ibid., p. 336. 

640 Ibid., p. 298. 
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unsafe to travelers the district between Nigde and Sivas. 641 The effects of 
rebellions and Turkmen banditry on commerce seem to have been abetted 
on occasion by government measures. When the vizier Saraf al-Din 
attempted to put into circulation a type of paper money or exchange 
that would replace metallic coin, buying and selling came to a halt in 
Anatolia and all the commercial caravans from Syria turned back. 642 
Though the situation in Anatolia must have improved in the fourteenth 
century as the emirates crystallized, there are indications that in the first 
half of the century travel was not always free of such dangers in Turkmen 
country, and Ibn Buttuta’s journey is partly illustrative of this point. The 
emir of Giil Hisar furnished Ibn Battuta with an armed body to escort him 
to Denizli inasmuch as the region was infested with brigands. Once in 
Denizli, Ibn Battuta had to stay there for some time because of the unsafe 
roads. When a caravan was finally organized, he went with it to Tavas. 
Here they were not permitted to enter until morning and only after the 
commander of the castle had gone out with his troops to examine the 
countryside to see if it was safe. He adds that the local inhabitants brought 
their livestock into the fortress every night for fear that the Turkmens 
might steal their animals. Ibn Battuta remarks that once he and his 
party made their way north of Magnesia ad Sipylum, they were in 
constant fear of being robbed, inasmuch as they were in Turkmen 
country again. 643 

Though commerce and travel were not completely disrupted, obviously 
conditions were far less felicitous than they had been in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 644 

T his decline in the economic fortunes of Muslim Anatolia during the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, set forth in such detail by a 
financial official of the Seljuk state (Karim al-Din Mahmud of Aksaray), 
is seemingly confirmed by another fiscal authority, Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi al-Kazwini. Kazwini, an official in the government of the 
Ilkhanid Mongols, has reported the annual revenues of the various 
provinces of the empire toward the end of Abu Sa’id’s reign (c. 1335-36), 
and in many cases compares the sums with those the provinces paid in 
earlier times. His figures for Rum (eastern and central Anatolia with the 
western Udj districts), Greater Armenia, and Georgia are immediately 
relevant. 

641 Ibid., p. 298. 

642 Ibid., pp. 283-284. On the introduction of paper money, K. Jahn, “Das iranische 
Papiergeld,” Archiv Orientalni, X (1938), 308-340. Spuler, Die Mongolen, pp. 301-302. 

643 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 427-428, 448. 

644 This state in the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth century of Anatolia is also 
reflected in the synodal acta of the Greek church, see chapter iv. With this period the 
brief revival of the Greek Cappadocian cave churches comes to an end, de Jerphanion, 
Cappadoce, II , 400. M. Akdag, “Osmanli imparatorlugunun kurulus ve inkisafi devrinde 
Tiirkiye’nin iktisadi vaziyeti,” Belieten, XIII (1949), 570, interprets the low prices as 
an indication of the scarcity of money and an economic crisis. 
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Its [Rum’s] revenues at the present day amount to 3,300,000 dinars, 645 as has 
been set down in the registers; but during the times of the Seljuks they were in 
excess of 15,000,000 dinars of the present currency . . . . 646 

Its [Greater Armenia’s] revenues in former days amounted to near 2,000,000 
dinars of the present currency; but now the total sum paid is only 390,000 
dinars. . . , 647 

The revenues in the times of their native kings [of Georgia] amounted to near 
5,000,000 dinars of the present currency; but in our times the government only 
obtains 1,202,000 dinars. 648 

In each of the three districts the revenues in Kazwini’s day were less than 
25 percent of what they once had been. 

Official inscriptions from AlQb Ankara, and Kirshehir, all of which 
seemingly date from the reign of the Ilkhanid Abu Sa’id (1316-35), bear 
further and undeniable testimony to Anatolian economic decline and to 
fiscal oppression that it brought the peasantry and the city dwellers. 649 
These inscriptions, embodying the contents of imperial yarliqs, declare that 
the inhabitants are to be freed from a variety of arbitrary and illegal 
taxes that had hitherto oppressed the people. The violence that had 
accompanied the enforcement of these illegal taxes, reads one inscription, 
had caused farmers to flee their villages and townsmen to abandon the 
cities. This is strongly reminiscent of the process Karim al-Din of Aksaray 
described for the late thirteenth century and indicates that the attrition 
of fiscal mismanagement was a long-term phenomenon. An inscription 
from Nigde (1469-70) in the lands of the Karamanids repeats the familiar 
prohibition of “illegal taxes,” a sure indication of the vitality of tax 
oppression. 650 

In western Anatolia the events of the thirteenth century had resulted in 
an increase in the number of Turkmens on the borders, and with the 
neglect of the Byzantine provinces after 1261, the Turkmen push became 
inexorable. They were to be found in large numbers in Paphlagonia, 


644 These were silver, and not gold, dinars. On this point and their declining value, W. 
Barthold and W. Hinz, “Die persische Inschrift an der Mauer der Manucehr-Moschee 
zu Ani,” Z.D.M.G., Cl (1951), 251-253. 

646 Kazwini-Le Strange, p. 05. 

647 Ibid., p. 100. 

648 Ibid., p. 94. Also Hinz, “Das Rechnungswesen orientalischer Reichsfinanzamter im 
Mittelalter,” Der Islam, XXIX (1950), 131-134. 

649 For the texts, translations of, and commentaries on these important inscriptions, 
Hinz, “Steuerinschriften aus dem mittelalterlichen vorderen Orient,” Belleten, XIII 
( ! 949 )j 745-769 (hereafter cited as Hinz-Steuerinschriften,”). Barthold and Hinz, 
“Inschrift,” pp. 241-269. The study of Togan, “Mogollar devrinde Anadolu’nun iktisadi 
vaziyeti,” Turk hukuk ve iktisat tarihi mecmuasi, I (1931), 1-42, should be qualified by the 
conclusions of Hinz. See also, Togan, “Resideddin’in mektuplarinda Anadolu’nun 
iktisadi ve medeni hayatina ait kayltlar,” Iktisat fakiiltesi mecmuasi, XV (1953), 33—50. 
For the background to Mongol fiscal practices, Spuler, Die Mongolen , pp. 297—326, esp. 
p. 302 on the debasement of the silver coinage in Anatolia. 

650 Hinz, “Steuerinschriften,” pp. 755-756. The inscriptions mention fifteen taxes 
illegally levied; sumare-i kobcur, hazr-i galle, sahnegi, tabkur, matrah-i sabun, taxes on 
flax seed, mohair, saltpeter, cook shops, building stone, sheep, qalan, namari, tarh, 
trnagir. 
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Pamphylia, 651 and Phrygia. 652 When the defense of the Greeks had degen¬ 
erated sufficiently, the tribes under various chieftains overran most of 
Byzantine Anatolia in a quarter of a century. In fact to one Greek historian 
it seemed as if all the emirs had formed an alliance and then divided the 
spoils among themselves accordingly. 653 The raiders came, in the beginning, 
for booty. But as the Byzantine armies were disbanded or transferred to 
Europe, the raiders settled on the land until they finally reached the 
Aegean coastline. 654 What was the nature of this final Turkish conquest 
and settlement and what effect did it have on the Christian population? 
An examination of the actual facts reveals that this second conquest of 
western Asia Minor was in many ways similar to the earlier conquest at 
the end of the eleventh century. That is to say, it was often accompanied 
by violent displacement of rural and urban populations, enslavement, and 
destruction. 

Byzantine attempts to defend western Anatolia in the three-quarters of a 
century following their reoccupation of Constantinople were few and 
halfhearted. In 1269 the despot John was forced to clear the regions of the 
Maeander, Tralles, the Cayster, and Magedon. A few years later the 
emperor sent his son Andronicus to clear the Turks from Tralles, and in 
1296 Alexius Philanthropenus achieved a few temporary successes in the 
regions around Miletus. All these efforts were ephemeral at best, however, 
as the recurrent Turkish raids had by 1304 reached Ephesus and 
Caria, and most of the regions between the Maeander and Cayster were 
also in the hands of the Turkmens. 655 The areas of the Cayster, Caicus, and 
Mysia experienced a similar history. Turkish infiltration and settlement of 
Bithynia took a little longer inasmuch as the region was closer to Con¬ 
stantinople and was possessed of large fortified towns. The Turkish occupa¬ 
tion took the form of repeated pillaging expeditions. On occasion the Turks 
remained in an area until they were forced to withdraw by expeditions 
such as that of the despot John in the Maeander-Cayster regions in 
I26g. 656 More dramatic perhaps was the retreat of the Turks before the 
Catalan forces or the successes of Philanthropenus near the mouth of the 


651 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 138. 

652 Abu’l-Fida quotes the thirteenth-century Arab author Ibn Said to the effect that in 
the thirteenth century there were 200,000 Turkmens with their tents in the regions of 
Laodiceia. Turan, Selcuklular tarihi ve turk-islam medeniyeti (Ankara, 1965), p. 215. 
This exaggerated figure is very difficult to evaluate, but that the tribsemen had 
settled there in great numbers is further confirmed in the letters of Planudes, Maximi 
Planudis epistulae, ed. M. Treu (Amsterdam, i960), passim (hereafter cited as Planudes- 
Treu). 

653 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 214. 

654 p or (he details see Wittek, Mentesche,passim. Lemerle, Aydin,passim. Arnakis, ’Oflcopocvol, 
passim. Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” passim. On the destructive aspects of the Ottoman con¬ 
quests, D. Angelov, “Certains aspects de la conquete des peuples balkaniques par les 
Turcs,” B.S. XVII (1956), 220-275. 

655 Pachymeres, I, 219-220, 468-469; II, 210-212, 589. 

656 Ibid., I, 219-220. 
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Maeander. 657 But as such defensive armies were operative over short 
periods of time, the Turkmens pushed back in very quickly and resumed 
their conquests and settlement. The strongly fortified towns constituted a 
somewhat more serious challenge to the invaders, and here the Christians 
were in a better position to resist the invaders than they were in the open 
countryside. But these fortified centers of resistance also fell as a result of 
the Turkish blockades that cut off the towns from the agricultural 
countryside, and also as a result of the growing despair among the 
inhabitants who found that resistance was useless. 

Extensive destruction in some areas once more characterized the 
conquest. The valleys of the Maeander, of the Cayster, and the regions of 
Magedon were repeatedly and savagely devastated, 658 as were the towns 
of Priene, Miletus, Caria, Antiocheia, Melanoudium. 659 Tralles had also 
been destroyed, so the emperor sent his son who decided to rebuild and 
recolonize the uninhabited town. 660 When the city was finally finished, 
Andronicus brought together 36,000 colonists in order to repeople the 
city. 661 But soon after, in 1282, Menteshe besieged the town and as a 
result of the severe blockade the citizens were reduced to such famine 
that they began to drink horse blood. The besieged repeatedly offered to 
surrender the city but the Turks refused, and when the latter finally 
entered, the slaughter of the inhabitants and the destruction of the city were 
extensive. 662 Nysa, just to the east of Tralles, 663 Tripolis, farther to the 
east, and the surrounding forts had been similarly reduced by blockade 
and starvation. 664 The Turkish advance and the siege of the fortified 
regions were so successful that by the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries, the Maeandrian and Gaystrian regions were 
entirely in Turkish hands. The emir Sassan reduced Thyraia by starva¬ 
tion, 665 and when in 1304 Ephesus fell, many of the inhabitants were 

657 Ibid., II, 210-212. On this brief but brilliant episode see the letters of Maximus 
Planudes, Planudes-Treu, pp. 74-75, 96-99 , 120, 125-129, 135-141, 144, 150-155- i6 3, 
166, 169, 174-178. 

658 Pachymeres, I, 219-220, 310-311. 

659 Ibid., 468-469: “to: yap xaTdr Mai'avSpov xal Kapiav xal ’AvTioyei av f} 5 p xal 
TETsAsurfiKei, tcc 8e toutoov xat EvSoTepoo Seivcos i|r|cr 0 EVEi Kod tou iorrpEuvoTos 
IXpr|£°v, xal pAkrxovTO psv tcc Kara Kaucnpov xal fTpif|vr|v, pAicrxovTO 6’ f|Sr| xal 
Ta xara MiArpov, xal MaysScbv xal tcc Ttpoaxcopa xotoc ttoAtiv tou xcoAuctovtos 
Epppiav !^r|<pavl£ovTo/’ 

660 Ibid., 469, "... e15e xal ttoAiv psy(crrr|v tocs TpaAAets . . . xai oi Aoyiopos 
ETtpEi avEydpsiv TtEo-oucrav xal tous £§coxr|x6Tas exeTQev ctuv aAAois -ttAeIotois oixl^Eiv.” 

661 Ibid., 470. 

662 Ibid., 470, “ EipapTO yap xcamOOev xal pvpiooruas oAas oAeaOai tcov exe! 
xaTOixpaavTcov.” Ibid., 473-474. “ xai Tpv -rrplv ev xpricpois xEipevriv irepupavEai xal 
y’ eAttictiv dTTricopr|p£vr)v ypilcrrot'S ets X°vv xaTapdAAouat, xal irAfjdos exelvo Ttav 
ou paSl'cos api6priT6vEpyovpaxalpas-TroioOvTai.”NicephorusGregoras, 1 , 142. Thosewho 
surrendered were not less than 20,000. They were taken away and so harsh was their 
lot that they rejoiced for those who had been slain as they thereby escaped the hardships 
of enslavement. 

663 Pacyhmeres, I, 474. 

664 Ibid., II, 433-436. 

666 Ibid., 589, “ Aipw TOAuppEpcp tous exeT TrapaorpaapEvou.” 
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slaughtered; the remainder were transported to Thyraia out of fear that 
they might betray the city. 666 The city of Magnesia on the Maeander 
was still, in the fifteenth century, a complete ruin. 667 

The lands north of the Cayster as far as Caicus experienced a com¬ 
parable fate, and by the end of the thirteenth century the regions of 
Neocastron and Abala lay desolate. 668 The districts between Magnesia on 
the Hermus and Philadelpheia were subjected to repeated raids and 
sieges. 669 In Mysia the Maryandian and Mossynian regions were so obliter¬ 
ated as to necessitate a “Maryandian lamentor” to bewail the destruction 
in a fitting manner. 670 By the early fourteenth century only the towns 
and forts had survived the Turkish plundering forays in Mysia as well as 
in Bithynia. 

The situation in the east constantly declined and worsened so that daily 
reports upon worse reports came to the emperor .... There was between us and the 
enemies only this narrow sea. The enemies attacked without restraint, laying 
waste all the lands, the most beautiful churches and monasteries, and some of the 
fortresses, and they burned the most beautiful of these. They revelled daily in 
murdering and in dreadful enslavements such as had never been heard of. The 
inland regions of Bithynia, Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, and enchanted Asia, except 
only for the fortified towns, came to an end. 671 

The invaders destroyed Croulla and Gatoicia and the inhabitants were put 
to the sword or enslaved. 672 The regions of Scamander, Ida, Assus, and Pegae 
were desolated, 673 and Cenchrae was reduced by blockade. When the Turks 
entered the latter town they killed the majority of the inhabitants, pillaged 
the town, and then intentionally destroyed it by fire. 674 

The collapse of Byzantine rule in Bithynia and Paphlagonia was acceler¬ 
ated and facilitated by the religious and factional strife among the 
Byzantines there, some of whom went over to the side of the Turks. 675 

666 Ibid., “ |iETMKi^ovTO Si Kal oi ttAeious tcov ttoAitcov ettI to tcov ©upaicov 
cppoupiov, Seei toO pf| ti ttccSeTv ek SoAou tows TTipcras ayapi e-tti9epevcov ekeivcov, f|v 
Kaipos Si5ofr|. aAAous Si ttAeicttous Epyov payatpas ettoiouv avouch a(ponro vtes. 3 * 

667 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “ Mayr|vcr£ia f) urro lEim/Aco Kal al MiyrpoTroAEis 
’E<picrou Kal 2 pbpvr|<; ; ” A.I.E.E., II (1885), 653,“ Auo Si ouacov Kal Tfjs pias £902- 
ictOeiotis TravreAwy’' 

668 Pachymeres, I, 311; II, 210; “tcov youv oncpcov kockoupevcov, cos PB povov tcov 
kotoc MaiavSpov Kai tcc tco £uyco ekeivco Trpoaf]KOVTa aAA’ TjSrj Kal tcov evtos 
i^apavi^opivcov ETnSpopcov cruyvcov tcov ITEpocov.” 

669 Ibid., II, 314-319, 421, 442, speaks of the slaughter of inhabitants. Ibid., 430-405, 
the inhabitants of Sardes were forced to divide the city with the Turks. The two groups 
lived in separate sections of the town, separated by walls. Eventually the Greeks sum¬ 
moned Byzantine troops, with the aid of which they ejected the Turks. 

670 Ibid., I, 311;“ ocra te ev Mapuav 5 r|voTs te Kai Mocrucn ... IttI TOcroCfrov 
pcpavicrro coots Kai Mapuav 5 r)vo 0 0 pr)vr|TTipos ypti^Eiv a^fcos tccke! 0 pT)vf|crovTOS.” 

671 Ibid., II, 338. 

672 Ibid., 413, 414: “ Kai tote oi piv uttootc(vte$ eo^ccttovto, yuvaia Si Kai 
rratSapia rrArj^os pupiov TTpos to 9pouptov 9EvyovTa aypa fjv iToipp toIs TrpoKaTaAa- 
( 3 oucn . , . E-rrEiTa trup EvavcravTEs oi iy 0 pol tcc Ikei KaAAri sis teAos ppaSuvav.” 

673 Ibid., 415, 437 - 438 . 

674 Ibid., 444-445; “ evteOOev ix TToAAfis aSd«s oi Ffipaai TrEpiKadiaavTES evSeicc vScctos 
aipouai to 9poupiov, Kai to\>s piv oAiycov auoSpavTcov epyov payalpaS ttoioucti, 
tcc S' 1 ekeToe CTKuAEuaavTES Trup iviaai Kal to ttccv d9avl£oucn.” 

675 Ibid., I, 221-223. 
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The latter finally wasted and overran the countryside, eventually cutting 
off the cities and blockading them. Thus such towns as Cromna, Amastris, 
Tium, Heracleia, and Nicomedia were accessible only by sea. 676 The 
Sangarius valley was left desolate. 677 In 1301 Osman devastated the 
Bithynian regions of Nicomedia, Prusa, Nicaea, and these cities were 
soon isolated from the countryside so that for the next two or three 
decades they lived in a state of siege. 678 Belocome, Angelocome, Ana- 
gourda, Platanea, Melangeia, Apameia, and their environs were left 
desolated. 679 

Just as in the late eleventh and the twelfth century, the Christian 
population had often sought refuge in the face of the Turkish invasions, 
so in the late thirteenth and the fourteenth century there is ample evidence 
that important segments of the populace fled before the Turks. Very 
often rural populations abandoned their unprotected villages for the 
temporary security of the walled towns and fortresses. But as safety was 
not assured even there, the Greeks frequently abandoned the towns for 
the islands off the western coast or for Constantinople and other 
European regions of the empire. 680 Though this partial and forced with¬ 
drawal of an important segment of the Greek population from Anatolia 
is not documented in great detail, there is, nevertheless, sufficient testi¬ 
mony as to this displacement of population, indicating that it was impor¬ 
tant in some areas. It is impossible to say what portion of the indigenous 
population it affected. The Maeandrian districts were severely de¬ 
populated by the invasions. 

Whence the Maeander was emptied not only of people in most of the extensive 
lands, but also of the very monks. For the land about the Maeander was another 
Palestine. It was very good not only for the increase of flocks and herds of animals, 
and for nourishing men, but excellent for assembling earthdwelling, heavenly 
citizen-monks .... And thus after a little the Maeander regions became desolate as 
the inhabitants withdrew deeper because of the attacks of the foreigners. 681 

Evidently the city of Tralles had been completely deserted before 
Andronicus rebuilt it. With the second capture and destruction in 1282, 

676 Ibid,., 311-312. 

677 Ibid., 311. 

678 Ibid., II, 335-337, 597, 637. Arnakes, ’OScopovoi, pp. 133 ff. 

679 Pachymeres, II, 413. I. Sakellion, “ SuvoSlxai Siayvcbcrgig Tfjg 1 A' ekcxtovtuet- 
ppiSog,” A.I.E.E.E., III (1889), 413-424. 

680 Pachymeres, II, 402: " Kcd 81a touto tcov ijev <povEUO|isvcov tcov 8’ onravicrrapEvcov, 
tcov pev eig TroAeig KCti <ppoi/pia tcov 5 ’ rig vfjcroug, aAAcov 5 e Kai tig tct kot’ avTiTrepai'crv 
aa^aAf), ottou dv Kai acoQelev, {JAettovtcov Kai oppcovTcov, tcov S’ evtos Kai Aiav evSecos 
gyovTcov tcov avayxalcov Sia Tpv tcov E^coTepiKcov E^amoAEiav.” For removal of 
military bodies to Europe, ibid., 407-408 On the flight of population to the isles, E. 
Zachariadou, “ FuppoAr] crrpv icrropia tou voTioavaToAiKou Aiyalou (ps cctpoppp 
Tot TrcrrpiaKa <pippavia tcov etcov 1454 - 1522 ,” ZuppEuora, BaaiAiKov'ISpuna ’Epeuvcov, 

I (* 966), 192-193. 

681 Pachymeres, I, 310-311. The implication is that the areas of Neocastron, Abala, 
Cayster, Magedon, and Caria were also affected by this depopulation. Halkin, “Manu- 
scrits galesiotes, Scriptorium, vol. XV, pt. 2 (1961), pp. 221-227, on sacking of the libraries 
in the early fourteenth century. 
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its inhabitants who had survived, some 20,000, were taken off into 
slavery. 682 The regions of Magedon were left desolate as well. 683 When the 
expedition of 1302 against the Turks failed and the emperor withdrew 
to the walls of Magnesia on the Hermus, the Turks came in and began to 
put the inhabitants in the environs to the swords, those who survived 
fleeing to the isles and to the European shores. 684 When the emperor 
decided to leave Magnesia, many of the inhabitants decided to flee. Those 
who survived the rigors of the flight made their way to Pergamum, 
Adramyttium and Lampsacus, and most crossed the Hellespont. 685 A few 
years later the rural areas of Magnesia and the Hermus seem to have be¬ 
come largely deserted. A small portion of the population had sought refuge 
in the towns but the majority had crossed to the islands and Europe. 686 

Cyzicus, Pegae, Assus, and Cenchrae had also become points of refuge 
for the uprooted populations in Mysia. 687 When the pressure of the con¬ 
querors became too great on Assus, the inhabitants and refugees com¬ 
pletely abandoned it and crossed over to the island of Mitylene. 688 Many 
who fled the Scamandrian region had sought safety at Cenchrae, but 
here the Christians were less fortunate than at Assus for the Turks 
reduced the town and put most of the inhabitants to death. 689 The 

682 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 142. 

683 Pachymeres, I, 311, 468. 

884 Ibid.., II, 314;“ Kod 6 Aaos piv Korreo^aTTETO 6 5 ’ onravicrraTo pflavcov, xai 
oi mev Tip 6 s vf|croirs Toy eyyi^ovcras oi 8e rrpos tt}v 6ucnv SiaTrepaioupEvoi Siectco^outo.” 

085 Ibid., 318-319; “ xai to Ttpaypa TTOTapcov eSo^ev pEupa.” The parents of St. 
Philotheus fled Elateia opposite Lesbos and settled in Europe, “ 8lcx t6v <po| 3 ov tgov 
’Ayapqvcov . . .” Papoulia, “Die Vita des Heiligen Philotheos von Athos,” S.F., XXII 

(1963) 274- 

686 Pachymeres, II, 441-442. “ouSeIs odv kv y copals utteAeitteto, aAA’ oAiyoi p£V 
toTs ttoAeot TrapEpuovTO, Kal oOtoi ex tou napEkovToy, oi ttAeious Se aotpcoTEpov Tt 
ttoioOvtes oi plv Ely vfiaous oi 6’ E15 dtvTiTTEpaiav cop poov, xai tcc aurcov paxpoflEv 
iwpcov, TTpooTrsAd^Eiv ou toApcotes ou 5 ’ £5 (B>payu. oi Se toApgotves Sia tt)v avayxr|v 
Tfjs ccTropias auToOsv TrdcryovTE^ tcc Seivcc xaTEpavOavov, xai Trpopr| 0 Eis tou £fjv 
Eiroiouv tou; aAAous auToi ttItttovtes* ou yap cos TroAepious oyas oi TTepcrai, aAA 1 cos 
xAcotras cibv auToi Sia orraOfjs EXTijaavTO, ava ytipas TTEaovTas mpoopouvTO xai 
ccvtiAeoos ECrtpaTTOV.” For other references to the flight of population from Asia Minorto the 
islands and Europe, as well as to the relocation of Anatolian military bodies in Macedonia 
see the following. Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” p. 28. Dolger, Aus den Schatzkammern des Heiligen 
Berges (Munich, 1948), I, 57-58, and Lemerle, Acles de Kutlumus (Paris, 1945), pp. 89- 
91, on the lands of the soldiers from Clazomenae who were resettled around Serres. 
Also Pachymeres, II, 407-408; “. . . orpancbTas (BacnAiKcov aAAayiwv, 01 6f| xai 
avaToAir| 0 EV dTroixiaflsvTes uiroyuou 61a Try xaTaSpopry tcov nepcrcov aurais 
yuvai^i xai tekvois f|Auov Kara Sucnv.” On the desertion of the land: Pachymeres, I, 
401; II, 314; William of Adam, R.H.C., D.A. , II, 537; “Sunt eciam castra circumquaque 
pulcerrima et fortia, cum fossatis magnis et turribus, sed omni habitatore carentia.” 

887 Pachymeres, II, 390; “xai to FlEpaiKov TToAAayoOev EirsiapaAovTEs tous peu 
Epyov xaGioracn payaipas, oaoi 8 e ye xai layvctav EKcpsuystv, tco xfjs Ku(txou ettetei- 
yictpcp apTi tote auCTTCtvTi Trapa tou ev auTfj TrposSpou N19COVOS . . . cpspovTES ecxutous 
xai yuvaTxas xai texvo xai £coa xai urrap^iv EyxaTExAEicrav.” 415; “...xai TTqyai 
TrapaflaAaCTcria ttoAis twv SuayEpwv ETTEipdflq. twv yap f^co ttccvtcov cruyAxEiCT 0 EVTCov 
EVTOS, boot xai to 5190s £<puyov.” The inhabitants of Ida and Scamander fled 
to Assos. Ibid., 438; “cbs 5 e Ttccaav Try exe! ycopav TrpoxaTaAapovTCov Try ’'ISry TTEpaxov 
EpppouaGai tgov olxTjTopcov 5 uv£[ 3 aiv£.” 

688 Ibid., 438, “xai xevov evteuOev to ppoupiov KCrraAEAsiTrTO.” 

689 Ibid., 443-445. 
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Sangarius valley experienced a considerable depopulation, 690 as did 
Bithynia in the quarter-century following the battle of Baphaeum, 1301. 

You saw at that time a pitiful sight, namely those who were carrying away their 
possessions and crossing over to the city [Constantinople], who had despaired of 
their salvation. And the straits received a throng of people and animals daily who 
had not been freed without the greatest of tragedies. Therewas noone who did not 
lament the privation of the members of his family, one recalling her husband, 
another her son or daughter, another a brother and sister, and another some name 
of a relation. 691 

Constantinople received such great numbers of these refugees that the 
city was soon oppressed by famine and attacked by the plague. 692 The 
town of Pegae, similarly swollen by the refugees and suffering from 
blockade by the enemy, was also struck by famine and a devastating 
plague. 693 

Famine and plague must have been common occurrences in most of 
western Anatolia at this time. Consequently the Turkish conquest and 
occupation produced considerable upheaval in the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century. In many areas, towns and villages were 
destroyed or abandoned (or partially so), and often the inhabitants fled 
to the large towns, to the isles, to Constantinople, or were taken captive 
by the Turks. The partial diminution of the indigenous population plus 
the settlement of the Turks resulted in a drastic demographic change. In 
a passage that strikingly recalls the words that Anna Comnena used to 
describe the destruction of coastal Anatolia in the late eleventh century, 
George Pachymeres wrote of the late thirteenth century: 

And thus in a short time the [Turks], attacking the land of the Rhomaioi, 
transformed it into another desert encompassing the length and width of the land 
from the Black Sea to the sea by Rhodes. 694 

Just what the proportion was between Greeks and Turks in early four¬ 
teenth-century Anatolia is difficult to say. The Arab traveler Ibn Battuta 
relates that Greeks were still to be found in large numbers in western 
Anatolia. 695 The conditions of this troubled period, however, brought 
upheaval to a large portion of the towns and countryside. 

690 Ibid., I, 311, “ovv ols Kod ifri xd IvSov 2 ayyapscos, etti xocroCrrov fipcnncrto ...” 
Ibid., 313, ", . . tocs vcov X c °p£ )V rrspav too 2 ayyapscos ipripcbcrEis.” 

691 Ibid., II, 335. 

692 Ibid., 412; “TtETrAfiSEi 5 i xwv aypopivcov 13 ttoAis, Kai IcrTEVoycopelTO toTs 
T ravTayou KEipivois did] te Kai uiraiOpiots, ttvot) £fjv Kai pavp TnCTTEUopivois. Amos 
yap evteuOev Kai ye Aoipos d© A ions 5 iEp£pi^ 6 xr|V.” Muntaner-Buchon, p. 420, 
relates that the refugees in Constantinople were roaming the streets, destitute and 
starving. Of these Greeks, the Almugavares gave food to 2,000 with the result that this 
group followed the Almugavares throughout the city. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “ Zhitiia 
dvukh ’ vselensikikh’ patriarkhov ’ XIV v. Svv. Ahanasiia I i Isidora I (St. Petersburg, 1905), 
pp. 33-34, the patriarch personally doled out wheat and wine to the destitute refugees. 

693 Pachymeres, II, 415; “evtiktei vocrov AoipwSri to cruveirTuxOai Aipw Kai 
KaKOTraOeiats. Iti Si Kai rfj vocrco is EKaToarvas ettuttov.” 

s^Ibid., 232. 

695 Ibn Battuta Gibb, II, 415; “Why it is called after the Rum is because it used to 
be their land in older times, and from it came the ancient Rum and the Yunanis (Greeks). 
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In eastern Anatolia as early as 1235 Edessa had been sacked first by the 
sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din and then by Kamil of Egypt, the latter having taken 
off - the artisan population to Egypt, 696 A few years later, about 1241-42, 
the Mongols razed Erzerum, killed most of the population, and enslaved 
the youths. 697 Both Kayseri and Erzindjan suffered the same fate in 1243- 
destruction, massacre, enslavement. 698 The Mongol invasions and Turk¬ 
men raids of the next decades obliterated the villages and environs of 
Melitene and reduced the area to a desert, so that the inhabitants of the 
city perished like animals in the bazaars. 699 In 1256-57 Baidju proceeded 
from Erzerum to Aksaray burning towns and devastating the provinces, 700 
killing 7,000 of the inhabitants of Albistan and carrying off the young men 
and women. 701 The Mameluke armies, often followed by pillaging Turk¬ 
men bands, wrought such destruction in Cilicia during the late thirteenth 
century that the Christians fortified the coastal islands and began to take 
refuge there. In 1266 they burned and despoiled Sis, Mopsuestia, Ayas, 
and Adana. 702 A decade later Ayas, Mopsuestia, Tarsus, and Sis were 
once more burned, and the Greek and Armenian monasteries as far west 
as Corycus were reduced by fire. 703 The Mongols plundered Aksaray c. 
1277, killing and enslaving 6,000 of the inhabitants, 704 and the rebelDjimri 
ruthlessly plundered Konya and its environs in 1276. 705 The sparse 
documentation from Trebizond indicates that plague and invasions also 


Later on it was conquered by the Muslims, but in it there are still large numbers of 
Christians under the protection of the Muslims, these latter being Turkmens.” Marino 
Sanudo Torsello, Istoria del regno di Romania, ed. in C. Hopf, Chroniques Greco-Romanes 
inedites ou peu connues (Berlin, 1873), p. 14a; “In l’Asia Minor, e ch’e maggior Paese, che 
non a la Spagna, della qual abbiamo detto esser quarto Regni, la qual per la maggior 
parte a sottoposta a Turchi, per il piu li Popoli seguono il Ritto Greco e sono per il piu 
Greci. Anco 1 ’Armenia, che si chiamava anticamente Cilicia, e abitata da Greci. In la 
Mesopotamia e gran quantita di Greci e solevano esser molto piu al tempo del passaggio 
di Piero Eremita e Goffredo di Buglione, il cui fratello Balduino fu Conte in Mesopotamia, 
e si chiamva Conte de Roas.” 

696 Bar Hebraeus, I, 401. 

697 Ibid., 406. Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 223-224. 

698 Bar Hebraeus, I, 406-409. Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 230-231. 

699 Bar Hebraeus, I, 409, also 419-420, 426. Not only did the Turkmens carry away 
all the livestock from the rural area of Hisn Mansur, but they also sacked the Christian 
monasteries of Madik, Masye, and Mar Dimat. 

700 Aksaray-Gengosman, p. 136. 

701 Bar Hebraeus, I, 426. 

702 Canard, “Cilicia,” EI 2 , lists devastating Mameluke raids in Cilicia for the years 
1266, 1275, 1283, 1297, 1303, 1315, 1320, 1322, 1335, 1337, etc. Brocquiere (Brocquiere- 
Schefer, passim), who traveled in Cilicia in the first half of the fifteenth century describes 
a region which has still not recovered from Mameluke and Turkmen depredations. 
The Turkmen nomads have settled on the land and the Christians have retreated to the 
fortresses, mountains, and to the islands. The decline of Genoese commerce in Cilicia 
dates from the later thirteenth century, C. Desimoni, “Actes passes en 127I) 1274 et 
1279 a 1 ’Asias (Petite Armenie),” Archives de Vorient latin, I (1881), 435. 

703 Bar Hebraeus, I, 456, 452-453. 60,000 were killed and many enslaved. The raids 
of Turkmens and Mamelukes continued throughout the century, ibid., 460, 465. 

704 Aksaray-Gen^osman, p. 208. Mongol armies plundered the districts of Konya, 
Ermenak, and Laranda. Aksaray-Gen^osman, p. 209. 

705 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 312-316. 
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caused a certain depopulation and movement of the inhabitants to more 
secure areas. 706 

This upheaval, however, was never complete, and many areas re¬ 
cuperated in the course of the fourteenth century, though one must 
assume that Anatolian conditions did not again attain the stability and 
prosperity of the early thirteenth century. Traces of this less fortunate 
period were still visible in the fourteenth century. Ibn Battuta remarked 
that in 1333 Erzerum was still mostly in ruins as a result of the feud 
between two groups of Turkmens; 707 Izmir too was largely a ruined 
town; 708 the site of Ephesus was abandoned for the neighboring heights, 
and the Christian population was removed. Pergamum was a shambles, 
as was Iznik which was uninhabited. 709 The emperor Manuel Palaeologus, 
who had occasion to visit Anatolia while performing military service in 
the army of the sultan Bayazid, observed that many of the older Byzantine 
towns of northern Anatolia were uninhabited and destroyed. 710 In the 
south Ludolph of Suchem observed about 1350 that both Patara and 
Myra were ruined as a result of the Turkish invasions and a century 
later Arnold von Harff found the same conditions at Laranda. 711 One 
must conclude, then, that though the events of the late thirteenth and the 
early fourteenth century were not complete and unqualified disasters in 
the long run for many of the Anatolian towns, they were serious enough 

?°s Panaretus-Lampsides, pp. 63, 64, 66, 68, 74, 77. The plague, which seems to have 
visited the inhabitants regularly, is recorded in 1341, 1348, 1362, 1382. The monastic 
documents, though very fragmentary, illuminate the process by which the Turkmen 
raids and invasions, by enslavement, led to gradual depopulation in certain areas, 
T. Uspensky and V. Benesevic, Vazelonskie Akty (Leningrad, 1927), pp. 7, 17, 39, 40, 57- 
58, 76, 78. For further indications of the desolation that the Turks wrought, Bessarion- 
Lampros, pp. 35, 40. 

707 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 437. 

708 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 445. Ludolph of Suchem-Neumann, 332. F. Deycks, Ludolphi 
rectoris ecdesiaeparochialis in Suchem de itinere terrae sanctae liber (Stuttgart, 1851), pp. 24—25 
(hereafter cited as Ludolph of Suchem-Deycks). 

709 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 448, 453. 

710 Manuel Palaeologus, Lettres de Vempereur Manuel Paleologue ed. E. Legrand (Amster¬ 
dam, 1962), p. 22 (hereafter cited as Manuel Palaeologus-Legrand), “To Se tteSiov ev 
&> vOv ecrpEV Elys pev Ttva Trpocrqyopiav iravTcos, ote eut bye 1 Otto 'Pcopaiwv ttcitoO- 
pevov te Kai Seotto^opevov' vOv 6e (t]toutvi Taurr|v paGstv, Aukou TrTEpa, 6 90:01V, 
ctTEyvcu? poi ovppaivei (pTelv, tt] toO 5 i 6 d§avros Epqpia. FIoAeis 8e 18 e 1 v pev ecttiv 
EVT aOOa troAAas, oukouv 6’, 01s paAtara KOcrpoOvTai ttoAeis Kcd cbv y w P '5 ouk av 
Kupi'cos kccAoivto ttoAeis, TTEpiEXovaas dvGpdnrouj. A 1 61 ttAei'ous kcci keTvtoi Grnpa 
TouTOts IAeivov.” Ibid., p. 23, “ ’Akoueis Tqv TIop-nTitou, tt|V KaApv Kai Gaupacrrfiv Kai 
ptyaAriv, paAAov 6e Tpv ttote TOtaurr|V oOaav (vuv yap poyis trov Aeiyava TauTps 
9a(vETai).” 

711 Ludolph of Suchem-Deycks, pp. 26—27. Ludolph of Suchem-Stewart, p. 33. Arnold 
von Harff, Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold von Harff von Coin durch Italien, Syrien, Arabien, 
Aethiopien, Nubien, Palastina, die Tiirkei, Frankreich und Spanien, wie er sie in den Jahren 1496 
bis 149Q vollendet, beschrieben und durch zeichnungen erlautert hat , ed. E. von Groote (Cologne, 
i860), p. 202 (hereafter cited as Arnold von Harff-Groote), “Item van Kukro zo Larantaiij 
daichreyss, eyn zo brochen stat.” The Pilgrimage of Arnold von Harff Knight from Cologne, 
through Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Ethiopia, Nubia, Palestine, Turkey, France and Spain, which 
he accomplished in the years 1496 to 1499, trans. M. Letts (London, 1946), p. 237 (hereafter 
cited as von Harff-Letts), See also Kazwini-Le Strange, pp. 96-98, on decline of Ermenak, 
Bayburt, Avnik, Abashkir, Kir, and Baqih, 
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to lessen the former prosperity and stability of Anatolia, to cause a 
marked displacement of the native Christian element in many areas, and 
to bring about the final decline or destruction of some towns and villages. 
This displacement of Christian population which arose from plague, 
famine, massacre, enslavement, and migration, along with the arrival 
of new Turkic and Mongol groups in Anatolia, resulted in an important 
demographic and ethnic alteration of the Anatolian population. But as 
has already been mentioned, it is very difficult to say anything about 
numbers or proportions. It is surely true that this late thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century period is the period of final, critical change in the 
ethnic and religious configuration of Anatolia. The continuing process of 
conquest and reconquest had considerable effect on the indigenous 
population. 712 

The Nomads 

Though the final conquest and reunification of Anatolia were the 
accomplishment of a complex and highly organized state, the principal 
cause of the upheavals from the late thirteenth through the fifteenth 
century (as of the eleventh and twelfth centuries) was the reactivation of 
the independence of the tribal groups. The very nature of their economy, 
society, and culture was such that tribal interests and conduct were 
frequently inimical to those of sedentary society. To be sure the periodic 
invasions of Mongols, Mamelukes, and others contributed to the un¬ 
settling of Anatolia, but the nomads often utilized these invasions to throw 
off the restraints to which one or another state had subjected them. Since 
the role of the Turkmens was important in the Anatolian cultural muta¬ 
tion, it is of the greatest interest to examine their polity in some detail and 
to understand how this peculiar polity might have had a disrupting effect 
on Byzantine society. It is true that eventually many of the nomads 
settled on the land, and that even those who did not settle on the land 
eventually came to a modus vivendi with the sedentary population. But 
until all this was regularized and Anatolia attained stability, the nomadic 
element contributed greatly to the attrition that Byzantine society under¬ 
went. In addition, as conditions in some Anatolian villages became 

712 w c ti ave an eyewitness as to the effect of these conditions on the Christian churches 
in Anatolia by the end of the thirteenth century, Ricoldus de Monte Crucis, “Lettres 
de Monte-Croce sur la prise d’Acre (1291),” ed. R. Rohricht in Archives de L’Orient 
Latin, II (1884), 273 (hereafter cited as Ricoldus de Monte Crucis, Rohricht), “Certe, 
credo, quod nosti, quod presens eram in Sebaste, civitate Turchie, quando postquam 
receperunt nova de dolorosa captione Tripolitana, ligaverunt crucem cum ymagine 
crucifixi ad caudam equi et traxerunt per totam civitatem per cenum, incipientes a loco 
fratrum et christianorum et hoc in die dominica ad maiorem contumeliam christianorum 
et Christi .... Nonne in tota Turchia et Percide et usque ad Baldactum invenimus 
omnes ecclesias christianorum diruptas aut stabulatas aut mescitas factas Sarracenorum ? 
Et ubi non potueruent ecclesiam destruere vel stabulare, statim iuxta ecclesiam edifi- 
caverunt meschitam et menaram cum turri alta, ut super caput christianorum clament 
legem, ymmo perfidiam Machometi.” 
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Partial List of Towns and Villages 
Destroyed, Pillaged, Enslaved, or Massacred 


WESTERN 

EASTERN 

SOUTHERN 

ASIA MINOR 

ASIA MINOR 

ASIA MINOR 

Tralles 

Edessa 

Mopsuestia 

Priene 

Kayseri 

Tarsus 

Miletus 

Erzindjan 

Ayas 

Caria 

Albistan 

Adana 

Antioch 

Aksaray 

Corycus 

Melanoudium 

Erzerum 

Patara 

Nysa 

Sebasteia 

Myra 

Tripolis 

Alaskert 

Laranda 

Thyraia 

Ani 

Eregli 

Ephesus 

Magnesia ad 

Malatya 

Selefke 


Hermum 

Croulla 

Catoicia 

Cenchrae 

Belocome 

Angelocome 

Anagourda 

Platanea 

Melangeia 

Assus 

Bursa 

Nicaea 

Apameia 

Smyrna 

Uluburlu 

Egridir 

Konya 

Koladna 

Karahisar 

Aynegol 

Kopruhisar 

Akhisar 

Biga 

Kevele 


NORTHERN 
ASIA MINOR 

Pompeiopolis 

Tokat 

Kemah 
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marginal to their continued existence because of the economic crises and 
rebellions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a number of 
villages were abandoned. Consequently, the Ottoman government forced 
more tribal groups to settle and to abandon nomadism with the result 
that the older village population of the countryside underwent almost 
constant corrosion followed by the imposition of Turkmen groups on the 
soil. 713 This continued the process of Turkification and Islamization by 
elements that were closer to the original Turkish culture than even the 
older Muslim villagers. 

There is sufficient source material to attempt here a composite sketch 
of the nomadic society that entered Anatolia in an almost continuous 
process during the four or five centuries following the battle of Manzikert, 
and to illustrate those features that contributed to this upheaval. It is not 
at all surprising that the details of Anatolian tribal life which emerge 
here and there in the contemporary sources agree with the general 
descriptions of Turco-Mongol society in Central Asia, which such 
authorities as Ibn Fadlan, al-Marwazi, and William of Rubruque have 
preserved. Obviously, there were differences among the various Turkic 
groups in central Asia, but one should recall that the settlement of 
Anatolia was not exclusively the work of any one tribal group or subgroup. 
Beside the Oghuz or Turkmen followers of the Seljuks, there were also 
Kipchaks, Patzinaks, Mongols, Chagatays from Timur’s horde, Khwaraz- 
mians, and others. 714 

If any single feature can be said to characterize Turkmen institutions, 


713 M. Akdag, Celali isyanlari (1550-/603) (Ankara, 1962). G. Orhonlu, Osmanli 
imparatorlugunda asiretleri iskan tesebbusu ( 1691-1696 ) (Istanbul, 1963). 

714 A. von Gabain, “Steppe und Stadt im Leben der altesten Turken,” Der Islam, 
XXIX (1950), 30-62, points out the hostility of settled and nomad Turks in Central 
Asia. W. Konig, Die Achal-Teke. Zur Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft einer Turkmenen-Gruppe im 
XIX Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1962), studies the Teke, who belonged to the Salor, one of the 
twentyfour tribes mentioned by Kashgari. A branch of the Teke came to Asia Minor 
in the period of the conquests. The Teke that Konig has studied occupied the Achal- 
Tekin oasis of central Asia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For general 
considerations of nomads in the Islamic world, H. von Wissmann, “Bauer, Nomade 
und Stadt im islamischen Orient,” in Die Welt des Islam und die Gegenwart, ed. R. Paret 
(Stuttgart, 1961), pp. 22-63. Barkan, “Les deportations comme rruHhode de peuplement 
et de colonisation dans 1 ’empire ottoman,” Revue de la faculte des sciences economiques de 
rUniversite d’Istanbul, II (1949-50), 81, gives a list of Anatolian place names derived 
from Turkmen “boys” and which indicate that all twentyfour “boys” of the Oghuz 
Turks participated in the settlement of Anatolia. 


Kayl 

36 

Charlkli 

20 

Eymur 

106 

Yiiregir 

Bayat 

40 

Begdili 

10 

Alayundlu 

25 

Bechenek 

Yazir 

44 

Karkln 

34 

Igdish 

17 

Diiger 

Yaher 

4 5 

Baylndlr 

29 

Bugduz 

6 

Alkaevli 

Dodurga 

13 

Ghavuldur 

5 i 

Ylva 

35 

Karaevli 

Avshar 

54 

Sakir 

28 



Chepni 


See also de Planhol, “Geography, Politics and Nomadism in Anatolia,” International 
Social Journal, XI (1959), 525 ~ 53 i- 
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one would have to say that it was mobility. 715 Their military, social, and 
cultural institutions were formed on the common axis of mobility, for 
mobility was the key to survival. It was by virtue of this quality that the 
nomad fled or struck the enemy and obtained the economic wherewithal 
for existence, whether in the practice of transhumant pastoralism and 
marginal agriculture or in raids for booty. Movement, either between 
summer and winter quarters or to wage war, entailed a mass movement 
not only of the men but of their womenfolk, children, livestock, carts, 
and tents. One fourteenth-century observer remarked : 

It is the habit of the Turks and Tartars to take their wives, their little ones, and all 
their property with them in their army whithersoever they march. 716 

Nomad armies on the move constituted a nation on the move with the 
consequence that their families, economy, and houses were all “portable,” 
that is to say that they had “movable” institutions. At first glance one 
might surmise that this mobile aspect of nomad institutional life implies 
a smallness of numbers in terms of the size of the nomad groups. Actually 
the numbers of various tribal groups both inside and outside Anatolia 
indicate that the amount of people involved in tribal movements could 
attain tens of thousands and on rare occasion even hundreds of thousands, 
though of course smaller numbers were more usual. Nevertheless, it is 
remarkable that such large movements could be carried out successfully. 
The most spectacular, in terms of numbers, of such tribal agglomerations 
(where figures have survived) are those of the Tatars about Tana in 
southern Russia said to have numbered 300,000 in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and the Chagatay horde of Timur of 20,000 tents. 717 
The numbers of the Anatolian groups seem to have been much smaller, 
though it is impossible to say anything about the size of the original 
invading groups. 718 This is no doubt a reflection of the fact that when the 
tribes came in they broke up into smaller groups as they found pasturages 
or settled permanently on the land. But occasionally there is mention of 
large tribal groups, usually in Cilicia, eastern Anatolia, and the Udj land 

715 Theodore Metochites, Miscellanea philosophica et historica ed. G. G. Muller and T. 
Kiessling (Leipzig, 1821), pp. 725 ff (hereafter cited as Metochites -Miscellanea). It is 
to be seen in their nomenclature. In Danishmendname-Melikoff, II, 22, they are gokgungi, 
and in later Turkish yiiriik, gogebe. In Greek they are vopaSss, and in Latin bedewini. 
Barkan, “Deportations,” passim., discusses their mobility as a factor in Ottoman policies 
of colonization in the Balkans. 

716 Ludolph of Suchem-Deycks, p. 29. Ludolph of Suchem-Steward, p. 37. 

717 Travels of Joseph Barbaro, in works issued by the Hakluyt Society (London, 1873), 
p. 16 (hereafter cited as Barbaro-Hakluyt). De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 233-234. 

718 The following figures are reported in contemporary sources: 5,000 raiders in the 
Taurus, 1187 (Bar Habraeus, I, 328); 12,000 raiders, 1107-1108 (Matthew of Edessa, 
p. 264); 6,000 raiders, 1x08-1109 (Matthew of Edessa, p. 265); 2,000 raiders in Dory- 
laeum, 1175 (Cinnamus, 295); 8,000 raiders of Pseudoalexius in western Anatolia 
(Nicetas Choniates, 551); 3,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry killed by Catalans at Artake, 
1303 (Muntaner-Buchon, 419); 8,000 cavalry of Chindi in lesser Armenia. ( Narrative 
of the Most Noble Vincento d’Allessandri, Ambassador to the King of Persia for the Most Illustrious 
Republic of Venice, Hakluyt Society (London, 1873), p. 228 (hereafter cited as Alessandri- 
Hakluyt). 
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on the western rim of the Anatolian plateau between Dorylaeum and the 
hinterland of Antalya. In this latter district the tribal groups seem to have 
been quite densely settled and they retained their tribal structure in a 
vigorous state. In 1176, 50,000 of these tribesmen attacked Manuel I 
on his way to Myriocephalum 719 and a few years later (1189) the 
Crusaders of Frederick Barbarossa were savagely attacked by what must 
have been a great tribal mustering, for according to one source the 
assembled tribesmen (with their families probably) numbered 100,000. 720 
An Arab source of the thirteenth century lists the tribal population of this 
Udj at 200,000. 721 Large tribal confederations also appeared in east and 
southeast Anatolia from the thirteenth through the fifteenth century. The 
Dhu’l-Kadroghlu could put 30,000 men and 30,000 women in the field 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. 722 Brocquiere saw one chieftain in 
Cilicia who could furnish 2,000 horsemen for military service, and Kara 
Yusuf in eastern Anatolia could muster 10,000. 723 The size of these latter 
tribal confederations of easter Anatolia (Akkoyunlu, Karakoyunlu, Dhu’l- 
Kadroghlu) is perhaps indicated by the following incident. On one of 
his Anatolian campaigns, Timur came upon a large Akkoyunlu group 
(men, women, and children) which he took “captive” and forcibly 
transplanted to the regions of Samarqand. This group numbered between 
50,000 and 60,000 souls. 724 Though one cannot insist upon the reliability of 
such figures, nevertheless they are a consistent indication of the fact that 
tribal groups and confederations were occasionally quite large. 725 

719 Michael the Syrian, III, 371. 

720 Salimbene, 11. They were all under one chief. 

721 Turan, Selguklular tarihi ve Turk-Islam medeniyeti (Ankara, 1965), p. 215. It was this 
buildup of Turkmens on the plateau rim which resulted in the final Turkish conquest of 
western Asia Minor when the Byzantine defenses disintegrated from within. The figures 
reproduced by al-Umari are indicative of these large numbers, but the armies of the 
emirates by the second quarter of the fourteenth century were already the armies of 
sedentary princes and so their forces were no longer exclusively composed of tribesmen. 

722 Brocquiere-Schefer, pp. 82, 118. In one place Brocquiere contradicts himself by 
saying that the number of women was 100,000! 

723 Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 93. De Glavijo Le Strange, p. 320. The Karamanids mustered 
a force of 20,000 in the thirteenth century. Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 159-160. 

724 De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 134, 173-174. When de Clavijo journeyed in the 
district of Samarqand he saw pyramids of their skulls. Inasmuch as the Akkoyunlu had 
decided to return to Anatolia, Timur had them massacred and then used their skulls 
interspersed with layers of brick to erect these pyramids. 

725 p or tp c numbers of nomads in the early Ottoman tax registers in the province of 
Anadolu, Barkan, “Essai sur les donnees statistiques des registres de recensement dans 
l’empire ottoman aux XV e et XVI e siecles,” J.E.S.H.O., I (1957), table no. 5 on p. 30. 
The province of Anadolu included Anatolia west of a line running from Sinope to Alaiya 
and had the following taxable hearths. (Column A represents 1520-35; column B repre¬ 
sents 1570-80) 


Sedentary Muslims 

Nomads 

Christians 

Jews 

Total 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

388,397 535.495 

77, 268 116,219 

8,511 20,264 

271 534 

474,447 672,512 


Taxable nomad hearths were 16.29 percent of the total in 1520-35, and 17.28 percent 
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This great mobility in large numbers was a crucial factor in the dis¬ 
location of Byzantine rural society, for large foreign bodies were suddenly 
interposed in Anatolia. The mechanics of their mobility, autarky, and 
autonomy are not so clearly delineated, but certain details of this large 
ethnic invasion-migration nevertheless emerge. It was precisely this magni¬ 
tude that differentiated the Turkmens from the Arab invaders of Anatolia. 
The former constituted migratory conquests, the latter small-scale razzias 
for booty or else occasional military expeditions in the trains of which no 
settlers were brought. There are numerous references to the presence of 
women, children, and livestock in the Turkmen armies at war in 
Anatolia, 726 but the most informative description of such a tribal-nation 
on the march is that of Uzun Hasan’s followers in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. A Western ambassador, the Italian Barbaro, was 
present at the mustering of the Akkoyunlu leader’s host as it set out from 
Tabriz, and he has given a detailed account of it. A great area was covered 
by the assembled horses that, touching each other’s head, comprehended 
thirty “miles” in circuit. Order was insured not only by the discipline of 
each individual but also by agents of the ruler who made a reckoning of 
the captains and the host and made sure that all was arranged properly. 
The assembly plain contained the following bodies 727 as shown on p. 264. 

Uzun Hasan obviously had troops (slaves) who were traditional in 
Islamic statecraft and therefore not reflective of tribal practices. But 
the essentially tribal character of this mustering is evident in the presence 
of the livestock, women, and children. The women played an important 
role in the march, their faces covered with mufflers of horsehair to shield 


of the total in 1570-80. On the proportion in the Balkans during the early sixteenth 
century, Barkan, “Deportations,” pp. 129-131. 


Sedentary Muslims 

Nomads 

Christians 

Jews 

Total 

1 56 , 5 6 5 

37>435 

832,707 

4> r 34 

c.1,031,799 


Taxable nomad hearths were about 19.3 percent of the Muslim population and about 
3.6 percent of the total Balkan population. 

726 Planudes-Treu, p. 175. Muntaner-Buchon, p. 419. Historia Peregrinorum, p. 155. 
Gesta Federici, pp. 87, 95. Brosset, Georgie, I, 358-359, for Georgia. Panaretus-Lampsides, 
pp. 78-79. Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 219—220. Obviously there were numerous occasions when 
the Turkmens raided unaccompanied by their families and flocks. Planudes-Treu, pp. 
166-167, states that they left them in a recently captured Byzantine fort; Turks and 
Tourkopouloi left their families in care of the Catalans. Muntaner-Buchon, p. 454. 
Muntaner-Buchon, p. 449, remarks that the Alans move and war like the Tatars, i.e., with 
all their belongings and families, and do not live in cities. The early Arabs warred and 
moved about similarly, Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah. An Introduction to History, trans. F. 
Rosenthal (London, 1958) II, 67 (hereafter cited as Ibn Khaldun), “When they [Arab 
bedouins in Umayyad period] went on raids or went to war, they travelled with all their 
camels, their nomad households [ hilal ], and their dependent women and children, as 
is still the case with the Arabs [bedouins] at this time. Their armies, therefore, consisted 
of many nomad households, and the distance between the encampments was great .... 
This was why Abd al-Malik used to need drivers to keep the people together and make 
them follow him.” 

737 Barbaro-Hakluyt, pp. 66-67. 
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6,000 

pavillions 

5,000 

carriage horses 

30,000 

camels 

2,000 

asses 

5,000 

cargo mules 

20,000 

service horses 

2,000 

mules 

100 

hunting leopards 

20,000 

cattle (small) 

200 

falcons 

11,000 

cattle (great) 

3,000 

greyhounds 



50 

goshawks 

15,ooo 

soldiers of the sword 



2,000 

slaves, etc., with swords 



1,000 

archers 

3,000 

footmen of villeins and bows 


* 


25,000 good horsemen in all 

10,000 women of the best and middle sort 

5,000 women servants 

6,000 boys and girls under 12 yrs. 

5,000 children 


their faces from the sun. The infants were carried at the pommel of the 
saddle on the horses the women rode. In what must have been an extra¬ 
ordinary feat of dexterity, the female rider with her left hand held the 
cradle of the baby in place and also the horse reins, while with the right 
hand she urged the horse on, with a whip attached to the little finger. 
She also had to give suckle to her infant during the course of her trips. 
Older children rode in covered litters carried atop the horses. In this long 
train of humanity were present tailors, shoemakers, smiths, saddlers, 
fletchers, victuallers, and apothecaries . 728 Parallel, and equally spec¬ 
tacular, are the descriptions that de Clavijo, the Spanish ambassador, 
gave of the marshaling of the Turkic Chagatays in the early fifteenth 
century. 

When Timur calls his people to war all assemble and march with him, surrounded 
by their flocks and herds, thus carrying along their possessions with them, in 
company with their wives and children. These last follow the host, and in the 
lands which they invade their flocks, namely and particularly the sheep camels and 
horses, serve to ration the horde. Thus marching at the head of his people Timur 
has accomplished great deeds and gained many victories, for the [Tartars] are a 
very valiant folk, fine horsemen, very skillful at shooting with the bow, and 
exceedingly hardy. In camp should they have victuals in plenty they eat their fill: 
if they have lack, milk and meat without baked bread suffices them, and for a 
long season they can thus march with or without halting to prepare bread stuffs, 
living on [the meat and milk of] their flocks and herds. They suffer cold and heat 
and hunger and thirst more patiently than any other nation in the whole world .... 

You are to understand farther that none of these Chagatays, when on the march 
with the host, ever separate from their women and children or from their herds 
and flocks. These all march with them as they go to war, migrating from one place 
to the next. When thus on the way the women who have small children carry them 

728 Ibid., pp. 64-68. A Short Narrative of the Life and Acts of the King Ussuri Cassano by 
Giovati Maria Angiolello, Hakluyt Society (London, 1873), 94 (hereafter cited as Angiolello- 
Hakluyt), is a reworked and later version of this author. 
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along in little craddles which, as the woman rides on horseback, she lays on the 
saddle bow in front. Such cradles are conveniently supported by broad straps 
which pass round the body, and thus the children are carried along. Indeed 
the women appear to ride as comfortably and lightly thus burdened with their 
offspring as though they were free of them. The poorer folk have to load their 
families, with their tents, on their camels, but the children then are worse off than 
those who travel with their mothers on horse-back, for the camel goes with a much 
rougher step than the horse. 729 

One must assume that the hosts of Timur and Uzun Hasan differed in 
some ways and in size from the tribes of Anatolia, but basically the type 
of organization was the same. 

The weapons and military tactics of the Turkmens were well suited to 
the mobile character of their society. Though they utilized infantry, the 
sword, and the spear, the Turkmens preferred the mounted archer and the 
majority of their military forces usually must have consisted of archers on 
horseback. This made of the tribesmen difficult and dangerous foes who 
were nearby and yet far-off, enabling them to slay their foes from a 
distance, often without coming into close contact with them. Though the 
Greeks began to adjust to this type of hit and run warfare, which relied 
very heavily upon ruses and ambushes, the Franks, because of their heavy 

729 De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 191, 196. The same orderly arrangement attended the 
assembly of the tribes on more peaceful occasions, as in preparation for a feast of cele¬ 
bration which de Clavijo witnessed. 

“In the plain here Timur recently had ordered tents to be pitched for his accommodation, 
and where his wives might come, for he had commanded the assembling of the great 
Horde, which hitherto and until now had been out in camp in the pastures beyond the 
orchard lands round and about the city. The whole of the Horde was now to come in, 
each clan taking up its appointed place: and we now saw them here, pitching the tents, 
their women folk accompanying them. This was done in order that all [these Chagatays] 
might have their share in the festivities which were going forward for the celebration of 
certain royal marriages now about to be declared. From their custom as soon as the 
camp of his Highness thus had been pitched all these folk of the Horde exactly knew 
where each clan had its place. From the greatest to the humblest each man knew his 
allotted position, and took it up, without confusion in most orderly fashion. Thus in the 
course of the next three or four days we saw near twenty-thousand tents pitched in regular 
streets to encircle the royal camp, and daily more clans came in from the outlying districts. 
Throughout the Horde thus encamped we saw the butchers and cooks who passed to 
and fro selling their roast and boiled meats, while others purveyed barley and fruit, 
while bakers with their ovens alight were kneading the dough and making bread for 
sale. Thus every craft and art needful for supply was to be found dispersed throughout 
the camp and each trade was in its appointed street of the great Horde. And more than 
this was to be found fully prepared; for there were baths and bathers established in the 
camp, who pitching their tents had built wooden cabins adjacent each with its iron bath 
that is supplied with hot water, heated in the caldrons which, with all the furniture 
necessary to their craft, they have there. Thus all was duly ordered and each man knew 
his place to go to beforehand.” Ibid., pp. 233-234. 

Ibid., p. 290, also relates that when he departed for the campaign against Bayazid he 
planned to be away from Samarqand for seven years with the result that it was announced 
that all those who so desired might take their families with them to the war. For a de¬ 
scription of the Mongol army, The History of the World-Conqueror by ‘Ala-ad-Din Ata-Malik 
Juvaini, translated from the Text of Mirza Muhammad Qazvini by J. A. Boyle (Manchester, 
1958), I, 29—32 (hereafter cited as Juvaini-Boyle). See also Gordlevski, Izbrannye Soch., I, 
79, for further description of Timur’s army, and p. 88, for the tribal institutions such as 
the kurultai. 
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armor and reliance upon shock combat, never did adapt to the nomadic 
military tactics 730 . The nomads were most effective, of course, when they 
were accompanied by the armies of the sultans, as at Manzikert and 
Myriocephalum, or when the military defenses of the enemy were in a 
decayed state. But more frequently they carried out military raids and 
banditry, on their own, for booty at the expense of their settled neighbors. 731 
The total involvement of all adult tribal members in their migratory and 
military movements is also reflected in the military role of the Turkmen 
women. The fifteenth-century Ottoman historian Ashikpashazade 
speaks of the bahdjyan-i Rum, the women of Anatolia, as one of the four 
groups of travelers (along with Abdals, Akhis, and Ghazis) sojourning in 
Anatolia. This possibly refers to the Turkmen women, who assumed 
along with their maternal tasks, military duties. The Dulgadirogullar! in 
east Anatolia are said to have had 30,000 such women-soldiers at their 
command, 732 and the subject is so frequently mentioned by observers 733 
and poets 734 that one assumes it to have been a regular aspect of Turkmen 
organization and life. 

The political thought and action of the tribesmen were characterized 
by a certain independence and insubordination, at least in Anatolia, 
during much of the Seljuk and early Ottoman periods. Though originally 
“loyal” to the princes of the ruling Seljuk tribe (Kinik), their rebellious 

730 Chronique de la principaute frangaise d’Achaie, ed. J. A. C. Buchon (Paris, 1841), p. 24 
(hereafter cited as Chronique d’Achaie-Buchon). Varying opinions on Turkmen horses 
and archery may be seen in the following: Marco Polo-Yule, I, 43. Brocquiere-Schefer, 
p. 83, passhn. For the influence of Turkish cavalry and archery on the Trebizondine 
Greeks, de Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 115, who relates that the Pontus Greeks used the 
Turkish short stirrups and also Turkish arms. Brocquiere, trans. T. Wright in Early 
Travels in Palestine (London, 1847), p. 339 (hereafter cited as Brocquiere-Wright), de¬ 
scribes a Turkish military exercise that the Greeks of Constantinople adopted. “In the 
front of St. Sophia is a large and handsome square, surrounded with walls like a palace, 
where games were performed in ancient times [the hippodrome]. I saw the brother of the 
emperor, the despot of the Morea, exercising himself there, with a score of other horsemen. 
Each had a bow, and they galloped along the inclosure, throwing their hats before them, 
which, when they had passed, they shot at; and he who with his arrow pierced his hat, 
or was nearest to it, was esteemed the most expert. This exercise they had adopted from 
the Turks, and it was one of which they were endeavouring to make themselves masters.” 
On the Turkish practice of branding horses, Riza Nur, “Tamga.” It is also quite probable 
that independent military developments among the Greeks influenced the arms and 
tactics of the Turks. Bodies of yoemen archers, T^ayypcrropes had developed throughout 
Byzantine Anatolia from the twelfth century. On the probable Frankish origin of the 
T(ayypa and its passage to the Turks via the Greeks, see below chapter vii. Gokbilgin, 
Rumdi’de Yuriikler, Tatarlar ve Evlad-i Fatihan (Istanbul, 1957), p. 31, on the arms of the 
Yviruks in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

731 See above, chapter ii. A Narrative of Travels in Persia by Caterino Zeno , Hakluyt 
Society (London, 1873), P- 22 (hereafter cited as Zeno-Hakluyt), for an example of 
these devastations. 

733 Brocquiere-Schefer, pp. 82, 118. 

733 Zeno-Hakluyt, p. 59. Ludolph of Suchem-Stewart, p. 37. De Clavijo-Le Strange, 
p. 297, reports the active participation of the soldiers’ wives in one of Timur’s campaigns. 

734 F. Iz, “Dede Korkut,” EI 2 . The twelfth-century geographer al-Marwazi relates 
the Amazons to Turkmen women-soldiers. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marwazi on 
China , the Turks and Arabs (London, 1942), pp. 38, 122 (hereafter cited as al-Marwazi- 
Minorksy). 
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actions against the tribal chieftains who became monarchs are in evidence 
as early as the reigns of Toghrul Beg and Alp Arslan, and throughout the 
twelfth century in Iran. 735 Once their leaders in Asia Minor settled down 
in the cities and became monarchs of sedentary society, the same splitting 
between the sultans and the tribesmen appears. The fickle character of 
their political loyalty was evident as late as the fifteenth century. 

They live in the open plain, and have a chief whom they obey; but they 
frequently change their situation, when they carry their houses with them. In 
this case, they are accustomed to submit themselves to the lord on whose lands 
they fix, and even to assist him with their arms, should he be at war. But should 
they quit his domains, and pass over to those of his enemy, they serve him in his 
turn against the other; and they are not thought the worse of for this, as it is their 
custom, and they are wanderers. 736 

Their begs, though theoretically loyal, frequently acted independently 
of the sultans, on occasion rebelling, disregarding general policies of the 
sultans, and even momentarily joining the Byzantines. 737 Their insub¬ 
ordination reached spectacular proportions in the rebellions of the 
Babai and of the Karamanids in the thirteenth century and culminated 
in the disappearance of the Seljuk state and the appearance of the 
emirates. 738 Throughout the period one sees Turkmen groups joining the 
Byzantines—Alexius I, John II, and Manuel I obtained the services of 
the Turkmens against the sultans—and in the late thirteenth century 
Turkmens joined the Greek general Philanthropenus. 

The Turkmen tribal economy, as other phases of tribal life, was a 
“portable” one, consisting of pastoralism and raiding. The “means of 
production” in both cases, their animals and bows, were efficiently 
suited to their mobile existence. The primary Turkmen source of economic 
sustenance lay in their great herds of camels, horses, mules, asses, sheep, 
and goats. 

Almost all the inhabitants [of Turcomania-Armenia] are Turcomans or Arabs, 
and their profession is breeding cattle, such as camels, goats, cows, and sheep. 
The goats are, for the most part, white, and the handsomest I have ever seen, not 
having, like those of Syria, hanging ears; and their hair is soft, of some length and 
curling. Their sheep have thick and broad tails. They also feed wild asses, which 
they tame; these much resemble stags in their hair, ears, and head, and have, like 
them, cloven feet. I know not if they have the same cry, for I never heard them. 
They are large, handsome, and go with other beasts, but I have never seen them 

735 Turan, Selcuklular tarihi, p. 188. 

736 Brocquiere-Wright, p, 316, 

737 Q n this primary loyalty to their begs, rather than to the sultan, Brocquiere-Schefer, 
p. 92. GestaFederici, p. 87. Both Manuel I Comnenus and Frederick Barbarossa complained 
to Killdj II Arslan that the Turkmens were not observing the treaties that the respective 
states had concluded with Konya. The Seljuk sultan replied that he was powerless to 
control the nomads. On the other hand when the' Greek rebel Pseudoalexius wanted to 
collect Turkmen troops he had to get a pouffoupiov, or menshur, from the sultan to do so. 
Nicetas Choniates, 551. 

738 The establishment of the emirates transformed the tribal begs into sedentary 
monarchs and so the process of sedentarization of a portion of the tribes was consummated. 
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mounted. For the carriage of merchandize they use the buffalo and ox, as we do the 
horse. 739 

Their livestock, a primary food source that furnished the nomads with a 
constant year-round source of meat, yogurt, milk, butter, cheese (and 
therefore a high protein diet necessary for their strenuous life), wool, and 
leather, was also a source of fuel and income. They sold their livestock 
and its produce to townsmen in those areas where the two groups had 
attained a symbiotic relationship. 740 Like many pastoral nomads, the 
Turks of Anatolia must occasionally have practiced some type of marginal 
agriculture though there is no detail forthcoming on this aspect of their 
economic activities. 741 

Warfare, pillage, and banditry were far more important in Anatolian 
nomadic economy than this marginal agriculture and, as a source of 
income, second only to their flocks. As brave and agile horsemen they 
“gave” their services to the sultans in return for rights to pasture land, 
official positions, and subsidies, They sold such services to the Greeks and 
Catalans as well, and their campaigns, whether in the armies of sultans or 
emperors, or independent, were the opportunities for economic enrich¬ 
ment. 742 These military actions were a principal source of slaves (taken 
from the Christian inhabitants of Anatolia) for the merchants who, in 

739 Brocquidre-Wright, p. 313. 

740 Barbaro-Hakluyt, pp. 19-20, describes the commerce of the Tatar herders in South 
Russia. One transaction involved the sale of 4,000 horses to Persians. The individual who 
dealt with the herder picked out what he wanted from the herd and the owner brought 
each horse with an instrument still in use in Central Asia today. It was a long staff with a 
collar on it which the Tatar slipped over the horse’s head. For other references to their 
livestock, Schiltberger-Hakluyt, pp. 19, 123. Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 70. Ludolph of 
Suchem-Stewart, p. 30. Brosset, Georgie, I, 358-359. Ibn Fadlan-Togan, pp. 23-24, 
gives a very interesting description of Oghuz pastoral economy and its integration into 
the commercial life of central Asia in the tenth century. The large caravans going through 
the region toward China (Ibn Fadlan’s caravan consisted of 3,000 horses and 5,000 men!) 
hired horses and even borrowed money from the Oghuz nomads, and then on their trip 
back they returned the animals and money. The Oghuz were in turn housed by the 
recipients of these horses and money when the former went to the city of the latter 
[Gurgan] for business. 

741 Cinnamus, 9, refers to nomads in western Asia Minor who in the twelfth century 
practiced no agriculture whatever. Also Marco Polo-Moule and Pelliot, I, 95. Agricultural 
economy seems to have played a greater role in the economic organization of both the 
Tatars in the Tana basin and Chagatays in Iran. According to Barbaro-Hakluyt, pp. 
21-22, all those of the Tana horde who wished to sow made their preparations in February 
and in the following month they took their carts, cattle, and seed and journeyed two days 
distance from the main camp of the horde. After they sowed they returned to the horde 
and did not return to their fields until harvest time. Inasmuch as the earth was very 
rich in these regions the Tatars had good crops. The farming of the Chagatays is very 
interesting indeed, de Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 190; “These Chagatays with whom we were 
thus guests are a nomad folk living in tents and booths, for indeed they possess no other 
more permanent habitations, both summer and winter living in the open. In summer they 
pass to the plains beside the river, where they sow their crops of corn and cotton, and 
tend the melon beds: and their melons I opine are the very best and biggest that may be 
found in the whole world. They also raise crops of millet, a grain which forms their chief 
food, and which they eat boiled in sour milk.” 

742 One need only glance at the behavior of the Turkmen mercenaries utilized by Greek 
rebels in late twelfth-century Anatolia or by Cantacuzenus in the Balkans during the 
fourteenth century. 
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purveying this commodity to much of the Middle East, were ever present 
on the Udj frontiers. A few incidents, from among a great host, will suffice 
to demonstrate the extent of this slave trade and its importance in 
nomad economy. In 1186 Turkmen raiders in Cilicia took away 26,000 
Armenians whom they sold on the slave market. 743 After the fall of Tralles 
in 1282, the 20,000 who survived the massacre were taken off into 
slavery. 744 Western Anatolia in the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth 
century was the center of a flourishing trade in Christian slaves. 
Matthew, metropolitan of Ephesus in this period, was depressed by the 
size of this commerce: 

Also distressing is the multitude of prisoners, some of whom are miserably 
enslaved to the Ismaelites and others to the Jews .... And the prisoners brought 
back to this new enslavement are numbered by the thousands; those [prisoners] 
arising from the enslavement of Rhomaioi through the capture of their lands and 
cities from all times by comparison would be found to be smaller or [at most] 
equal. 745 

The Arab historians and geographers relate that the Turkmens especially 
singled out the Greek children for enslavement, and further that the num¬ 
bers of slaves available were so great that, “one saw . . . arriving daily 
those merchants who indulged in this trade.” 746 Banditry remained a 
profitable source of revenue for the nomads throughout the Seljuk and 
well into the Ottoman period. In the late thirteenth and the early 
fourteenth century, the tribesmen were so bold as to seize even the 
caravansarays and thus the caravans suffered incessantly from their 
harassment. 747 Banditry was one of the principal bases in the rise of more 
than one nomadic chieftain (such was the case in the rise of the Karamanid 
dynasty 748 and of the Timurids). 749 

Other economic activities that the tribesmen practised in their rural 
environment were hunting (usually with falcons or in large parties that 
encircled the wild beasts), 750 woodcutting, and the making of charcoal. 751 

743 Bar Hebraeus, I, 321. 

744 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 142. 

745 Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, p. 56. 

746 Al-Umari-Taeschner, p. 44. Abul-Fida, Geographie d’Aboul/eda (Paris, 1940), pp. 
379, 381. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 444, 445, 446, 449, acquired a number of young Greek 
slaves when he traveled through western Anatolia. For other references to this “slave” 
economy in different periods and places, Brosset, Georgie, I, 346, 348. Sharaf al-Din 
Yazdi, II, 282. Planudes-Treu, p. 137, refers to exchange of prisoners and slaves by 
Turks and Greeks. Anna Comnena, III, 203, remarks that Alexius I freed all the Greek 
prisoners held by the Turks in the vicinity of Iconium. See Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 135 
on the slave market of Bursa. 

747 See chapters ii and iii above. W. Eberhard, “Nomads and Farmers in southeastern 
Turkey, Problems of Settlement,” Oriens, VI (1953), 33, 40-41, on the role of banditry 
in pastoral nomadism and on its existence in the later Ottoman period. 

748 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 308-309. 

749 De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 137, 210-211. 

750 Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 93. Barbaro-Hakluyt, p. 19, Tana Tatars hunt with a falcon 
that they hold on the gloved hand, using a wooden crutch to support this hand. They 
shoot at geese flocks with an unfeathered arrow that turns about and breaks all in its 
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Though certain of the crafts were exercised by the nomads, for example, 
that of the smith, the one craft they seem to have developed highly was 
rug-weaving. 752 The character of nomad economy is further reflected in 
the fact that they frequently paid “taxes” to the Seljuks and early 
Ottomans in camels, horses, cows, sheep, and slaves, 753 and with the 
imposition of the Mongol tax system in thirteenth-century Anatolia, they 
no doubt paid the kobcur or animal tax. 754 

The economy of the nomad, at least the productive part of it which was 
not related to banditry and warfare, could and did lend itself to symbiosis 
with the towns and villages 755 in times of peace after Anatolia was 
stabilized. The flesh, milk products, hides, and wool of their flocks were 
marketable in the towns, as were also their rugs, though by the thirteenth 
century (and possibly even earlier), the manufacturing of the rugs was 
centered in the towns rather than in the countryside. 756 But until this 
symbiotic equilibrium came into being, the nomadism of the Turkmens 
was disruptive, as the rural populations found themselves forced to 
abandon many of their fields in the plains to the nomads, and those of the 
local populace who themselves had large flocks were forced to abandon 
the pasturages that were too far from the security of town walls. 757 The 
military sector of nomad economy was, of course, even more severe on the 
economic patterns of rural and urban society. It continued as an important 


path of flight. G. Dawson, The Mongol Mission. Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan 
Missionaries in Mongolia and China in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Century (New York, 1955), 
pp. ioo-ioi. “When they want to hunt wild animals they gather together in a great 
crowd and surround the district in which they know the animals to be, and gradually 
they close in until between them they shut in the animals in a circle and then they 
shoot at them with their arrows.” William of Rubricq-Wyngaert, p. 181. On this type 
of hunt as a “war exercise” among the Seljuk and Ottoman sultans, Gordlevski, Izbrannye 
Soch., I, 82-83. 

751 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 308. 

752 Cahen, “Le commerce anatolien au debut du XIII e siecle,” Melanges d'histoire du 
moyen age dedies a la memoire de Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), pp. 91-101. The Tatar and 
Chagatay hosts apparently possessed greater development and specialization in this 
respect for craftsmen and merchants in numbers were present in these hordes. But the 
highly specialized crafts, such as that of the armorers from Besh Kdy, were practised not 
by the nomads themselves but by sedentary elements that lived in separate villages, 
Barbaro-Hakluyt, pp. 18, 66-67. For interesting comments on the economic habits of 
nomad Turks in nineteenth-century Lycia, and for pictures of their tools, see E. Petersen, 
F. von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien Milyas und Kibyratis (Vienna, i88g), II, 218-220. 

753 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 97-98. Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 70. Schiltberger-Hakluyt, 
pp. 19, 123, the Turkmens of Adana (not Attaleia) paid 10,000 camels to Bayazid I. 
De Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 181, the Alavi Kurd nomads (400 tents) paid Timur 3,000 
camels annually. 

754 On the kobcur see the literature in nn. 649-650. 

755 Brosset, I, 359. 

756 See above. The vitality of this Christian rug industry seems to be implied in Ibn 
Fadlan-Togan, p. 64. The royal pavilion of the king of the Volga Bulgars was strewn 
not with Turkmen rugs but with Armenian carpets and with Byzantine cloths in the 
tenth century. 

757 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 428, in the early fourteenth century, the inhabitants of 
Tavas had been forced to keep their livestock within the town walls at night as a result 
of the occupation of the countryside by the Turkmens and because of their banditry. 
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hindrance to local sedentary economy even after tribal and peasant 
societies had settled down according to the new rules imposed by the 
interposition of the nomads on the land. 788 Inasmuch as the peasant 
economy was more productive, richer, and more important in the 
foundation of both the Seljuk and Ottoman kingdoms, the sultans tried 
to redress the economic balance between nomadism and farming in 
favor of the latter. 759 The nomad economy was sufficient to sustain the 
sparse life of the errant Turkmens, but it was completely unsuitable for 
the sustenance of a complicated, civilized, world state. 

The religious life and practices of the tribes were as complex and 
varied as the origins of the different tribes themselves. 760 Though the 
Seljuk and Ottoman sultans were formally Sunni, the tribesmen retained 
the basic substructure of much of their shamanistic inheritance at the 
level of volksreligion. This seems to have been no less true of the Mongols 
and Tatars who settled in Asia Minor than of the Seljuk Turks. 761 When 

758 Even here, a change in agricultural patterns which called for winter cultivation of 
peasant land in the plains meant that the Turkmens were not free to quarter their flocks 
there in the winter. For specific examples of this, Eberhard, “Nomads and Farmers,” 
pp. 37-38, 41. In the Chukurova plain by late Ottoman times, the Armenians and other 
settled peoples were in a nomad-sedentary relationship with the Turkmens of the 
Aydinli group. The latter went with their flocks to the summer pastures on the Kayseri 
plateau, and descended the Taurus mountain passes in October to the Chukurova 
plain around Kozan (Sis) to winter there. Here, inasmuch as the crops had been har¬ 
vested and the trees were losing their leaves, the settled population were willing to 
allow the Turkmens to pasture their herds on the fields. Theoretically they would thus 
fertilize the fields, though one must remember that nomads very often gathered the 
manure to be used as winter fuel and so very often even here the nomad economy was 
at odds with that of the farmers. But, Eberhard suggests, this pattern was no longer 
viable when winter crops were introduced. For instance the introduction of extensive 
rice farming and of cotton meant that winter wheat would have to be planted and thus 
the farmer’s land would no longer be available to the flocks of the nomads. 

J. R. Sterrett, “The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor,” Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, III (Boston, 1888), 280, describes an incident that he witnessed 
in southern Anatolia during the late nineteenth century and illustrates the fact that even 
in modern Anatolia the economic interests of pastoral nomads and sedentary agricultur¬ 
alists often clashed. “The plain of Ilan Ovasu was thickly studded with the tents of Yuruk 
nomads from the Pamphylian plain, and their flocks were overrunning all the fields to 
the intense disgust of the hardworking stationary villagers.” 

759 See above the section on recolonization. 

760 The accounts of Ibn Fadlan-Togan, pp. 20, 36, and of al-Marwazi-Minorsky, pp. 
29 ff., are particularly important for a picture of this variety among the Turco-Mongol 
peoples in Central Asia. They mention cults of tribal totems (serpent, fish, crane), as 
well as phallus worship. 

761 The Tatars of Keul Khan, settled around Erzindjan, retained their idols after 
conversion to Islam, Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 71 - 73 . According to E. Esin, Turkish 
Miniature Painting (Tokyo, i960), p. 5, a Buddha image was excavated at Afyon Karahisar 
but she gives no further details. Ricoldus de Monte Crucis in Peregrinatores medii aevi 
quatuor, J. C. M. Laurent (Leipzig, 1873), p. 117 (hereafter Ricoldus-Laurent), gives a 
description of the religion of the Mongols who settled in eastern Anatolia during the 
late thirteenth century; “Et sciendum, quod Tartari quosdam homines super omnes de 
mundo honorant: boxitas, scilicet quosdam pontifices ydolorum. Et sunt indiani 
homines, valde sapientes et bene ordinati et valde graues in moribus. Hii communiter 
sciunt artes magicas, et innituntur consilio et auxilio demonum, et ostendunt multa 
prestigia, et predicunt quedam futura. Nam et unus maior inter eos dicebatur volare, sed 
secundam veritatem repertum est, quod non volauit, sed ambulabat, iuxta terram et 
earn non tangebat, et quando videbatur sedere, nulla re solida sustenabatur. Aliqui 
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the Turkmens adopted Islam, the folk character of tribal religion in 
Anatolia and its superstitious religiosity, the military instincts of the 
Turkmens, and, of course, their rural-transhumant orientation resulted 
in a religious transmutation that, in the beginning, changed only the 
external appearances of their religious life. The tribal babas or religious 
chiefs were the direct descendants of the older tribal shamans in Central 
Asia, 762 representing a fusion of the tribal shaman with the itinerant, 
Kalandar-type Muslim dervish who wandered throughout Anatolia 
preaching unorthodox tenets to the tribesmen. 763 If the folk character of 


eorum dicunt esse trecentos sexaginta quinque deos. Aliqui dicunt esse centum comanos 
deorum. Est autem cumanus decern milia. Omnes tamen concordant, quod deus princi¬ 
palis est unus.” See the remarks of Ugo Monneret de Villard, II libro della peregrinazione 
nelle parti d’Oriente di Frate Ricoldo da Montecroce (Rome, 1948), pp. 47-54. William of 
Rubruque-Dawson, pp. 95-96. “Over the head of the master there is always an idol 
like a doll or little image of felt which they call the master’s brother, and a similar 
one over the head of the mistress, and this they call the mistress’ brother; they are fastened 
on to the wail. Higher up between these two is a thin little one which is, as it were, the 
guardian of the whole house. The mistress of the house places on her right side, at the 
foot of the couch, in a prominent position, a goat-skin stuffed with wool or other material, 
and next to it a tiny image turned towards her attendants and the women. By the entrance 
on the women’s side is still another idol with a cow’s udder for the women who milk 
cows, for this is the women’s job. On the other side of the door towards the men is another 
image with a mare’s udder for the men who milk the mares. 

When they have foregathered for a drink they first sprinkle with the drink the idol 
over the master’s head, then all the other idols in turn; after this an attendant goes out 
of the house with a cup and some drinks; he sprinkles thrice towards the south, genuflecting 
each time; this is in honour of fire; next towards the east in honour of the air, and after 
that to the west in honour of water; they cast it to the north for the dead. When the 
master is holding his cup in his hand and is about to drink, before he does so he first 
pours some out on the earth as its share. If he drinks while seated on a horse, before he 
drinks he pours some over the neck or mane of the horse.” William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, 
pp. 174 - 175 - 

Barbaro-Hakluyt, pp. 8-9, also refers to the idols of the Mongols (of rag or wood, 
which they carried about on their carts with them) prior to their conversion to Islam. 

762 WiHi am of Rubriq-Wyngaert, pp. 205-208; William of Rubriq-Dawson, pp. 182- 
186, gives a description of the role of these “cham” at the Mongol court. They were in 
charge of the idols kept in the chariots, told the future, and advised the Mongol leaders 
when to declare war, fight battles, and so forth. On the baba-shaman, see below chapter v, 
n. 40. The dede or baba of the Tahtadji which Lsuchan, Reisen, II, 199, describes must 
have been a descendant of this tradition. 

763 Barbaro-Hakluyt, pp. 48-49. When in 1471 the Venetian ambassador to the court 
of Uzun Hasan traveled through southeast Anatolia (Cilicia) to Mardin there was a 
company of such dervishes who performed their religious dances and ceremonies at 
every station and lodge on the itinerary. Upon reaching Mardin, a Kalandar (Carandola) 
came and preached to Barbaro. He was clean shaven, dressed in a goat skin, and so forth. 
Very often these wandering dervishes founded villages near the Turkmens whence their 
religious preaching and influence spread quickly among the tribesmen. Such was the 
history of the spread of the religious propaganda of Baba Ishaq from the village that he 
founded near Amasya. Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 216-218. De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 139-140, 
visited such a village of dervishes in eastern Anatolia, “On Sunday we went on coming 
to a place called Delilarkent a name which signified the “Village of the Madmen,” for 
those who inhabit this place are all hermits of the Moslem creed (being Dervishes) who 
here have the name of Kashish (or priests). The Moslem peasants from all the country 
round come in pilgrimage hither to visit these holy men, and forsooth those who are 
sick regain their health. These Dervishes have a chief to whom all pay much respect 
for they hold him to be a saint. When Timur lately passed through this place he took up 
his lodging living with this chief Dervish while he stayed here. All the Moslem people 
of the country round give alms abundantly to these pious men and this their chief is 
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Turkmen religion found its Muslim equivalent in the heterodox wandering 
Sufis, Turkmen martial ardor was well suited to the Ghazi life and the 
tradition of the holy war against the Christians. By association with the 
religious war on the boundaries against the Greeks and Armenians, 
the warlike practices and proclivities for plunder of the Turkmens were 
not only satisfactorily accommodated but even religiously justified, and 
this to the mutual benefit and satisfaction of tribal begs and sultans. 764 
Thus the religious customs that they preserved from their pre-Islamic past, 
as well as the particular Islamic forms they adopted, contributed to the 
disruptive effect that the Turkmens had on Anatolian sedentary society. 
As tribal warriors dedicated to the djihad, the full brunt of their military 
activity was borne by the Greek and Armenian populations in the villages 
and to a lesser degree by those in the towns. A particularly striking element 
of religious continuity among the Turkmens in Anatolia and the Balkans 
was human sacrifice, a practice going back to the shamanist stage of their 
religious development in Central Asia. 765 As heterodox Muslims, many 


the lord of that village, being too the master of those who embrace the religious life. 
The common people here consider all of them as saints. These dervishes shave their 
beards and their heads and go almost naked. They pass through the street, whether in 
the cold or the heat, eating as they go, and all the clothing they wear is bits of rag of the 
tom stuffs that they can pick up. As they walk along night and day with their tambourines 
they chant hymns. Over the gate of their hermitage is seen a banner of black woollen 
tassels with a moon-shaped ornament above: below this are arranged in a row the horns 
of deer and goats and rams, and further it is their custom to carry about with them these 
horns as trophies when they walk through the streets; and all the houses of the dervishes 
have these horns set over them for a sign.” See von der Osten, Discoveries in Anatolia 
1930-31, The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Oriental Institute Communications, 
XIV (1933), 97-98, for an example of the survival of this type of rural religious sanctuary 
in twentieth-century Anatolia at §isli. 

764 This interpenetration and transformation of the warlike mentality of the tribes by 
Islamic mysticism is manifested literarily in the Turkish epics of the Danishmendname, 
Kitab-i Dede Korkut, and the Battalname, where the Turkish poets incorporate many 
of the themes of the older Ghazi-Acrites traditions, as for instance in the Danishmend¬ 
name where Malik Danishmend is made out to be a descendant of the Arab hero Seyid 
Battal. See Danishmendname-MelikofF, I, 41 ff,; Rossi, Dede Qorqut, pp. 25-27, 31 ff., 
65-66, 74-75. The genre of epic poetry flourished during this heroic era of the tribes in 
Anatolia. Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 97, refers to the love that the Turks had for the recitations 
of this poetry by the ozan. The dervish order of the Kazaruni apparently played an 
important role in exciting the tribes to the djihad in Anatolia, Danishmendname-MelikofF, 
I, 140, 343, 344 on the 10,000 marabouts. 

765 Ricoldo-Laurent, p. 114. The military character of these pre-Islamic practices 
survived in burial customs. The warrior’s horse was closely associated with the burial 
of the slain tribesman, Gordlevski, Izbrannye Soch., I, 86-87. William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, 
pp. 186-187; William of Rubriq-Dawson, p. 73, reports that the Gumans in the thirteenth 
century hung sixteen horsetails at the grave of the dead. Ibn Fadlan-Togan, pp. 27, 
138—140, notes that they decked the dead man with his bow, sacrificed horses at the 
grave and ate them, and that a horse was buried with him so that in the next world he 
would have a mount to ride and a mare to furnish milk. 

The survival of human sacrifice in the cult of the dead is attested among Ottoman 
Turks from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. The emperor John Cantacuzene 
reports in the fourteenth century a version of this practice wherein slain Turkish warriors 
are buried with those enemies whom they have slain. If none can be found, Christian 
slaves are purchased and sacrificed at the grave in the belief that they will be the servants 
of the dead warrior in the next world, John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 545. See also 
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of the tribesmen were a constant source of difficulty for the sultans. 
The Turkmens of the Karamanids, Babai, and the Udj begs destroyed 
the Seljuk sultanate, while the Kizilbash of Anatolia openly supported the 
Safavids and forced the Ottoman sultans to adopt a policy of partial 
extermination. 

Very little is known about the family life and practices of the Anatolian 
tribes between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, and certainly nothing 
that would have a bearing on their impact upon contemporary society. 
One would assume that the family order remained under the influences of 
pre-Islamic traditions, but that Islamic practices would gradually assert 
themselves. Polygamy among the nomads was known, both in the steppe 
and in Anatolia, but it is not possible to say how extensive it was. 766 The 
payment of the bride price was also characteristic of the tenth-century 
Oghuz and the thirteenth-century Mongols, 767 and the marriage of the 
widows to their husband’s oldest son (the widows other than the mother 
of this eldest son) seems to have been a very widespread practice based on 
shamanistic beliefs. 768 


chapter vi. Murad II bought 600 Greek slaves in the Peloponnese and sacrificed them to 
his deceased father. Chalcocondyles, p. 348, "psTa 5 s covriCTdpsvos ccvBpcnroSa Is 
E^ocKoerta ©ucriccv avfjye Tab ioturou Trcrrpi, l^iAeoupgvos t» 9oven tcov avSpcov 
toutcov.” This custom seems to have survived in the sixteenth century, Bartholomaeus 
Georgieuiz-Goughe, in the chapter entitled “What is assigned to be done by the Testa- 
mentes of the Turkes, as welle of menne as women.” “But the women geve monye unto 
soultyers, for to kill a certaine number of Christians. They make account that by so 
doynge, it will greatlye profite the health of their soules.” Ibn Fadlan-Togan, pp. 24-25, 
236-237. In central Asia the Turks killed those near whom their comrade had died. 
Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 130. For human sacrifice among the Turks and Mongols of 
Central Asia, J.-P. Roux, La mart chez lespeuples altaiques anciens et medievaux (Paris, 1963), 
pp. 62, 107-108, hi, 117-118, igi, 123, 169-172. M. Eliade, Le chamanisme et les techniques 
archaxques de Vextase (Paris, 1951), passim. A. Inan, Tarihte ve bugun jamanizm. Materyallari 
ve ara^lirmalar (Ankara, 1954), pp. 176-200. Mummification of the dead, another sham- 
anist practice from Central Asia, is attested in thirteenth-century Anatolia, Turan, 
“Semseddin,” pp. 208-211. 

766 Danishmendname-MelikofF, I, 206. L. Krader, Social Organization of the Mongol- 
Turkic Pastoral Nomads (The Hague, 1963), pp. 22—23, an d passim. John of Pian de 
Carpini-Wyngaert, p. 50, notes the existence of polygamy among the thirteenth-century 
Mongols. Gordlevski, Izbrannye Soch., I, 85. 

787 Ibn Fadlan-Togan, pp. 22, 128-129. 

768 Ibid., pp. 22, 129-131. William of Rubriq-Dawson, p. 104. “As for their marriages, 
you must know that no one there has a wife unless he buys her, which means that 
sometimes girls are quite grown up before they marry, for their parents always keep 
them until they sell them. They observe the first and second degrees of consanguinity, 
but observe no degrees of affinity; they have two sisters at the same time or one after 
the other. No widow among them marries, the reason being that they believe that all 
those who serve them in this life will serve them in the next, and so of a widow they 
believe that she will always return after death to her first husband. This gives rise to a 
shameful custom among them whereby a son sometimes takes to wife all his father’s 
wives, except his own mother; for the “orda” of a father and mother always falls to the 
youngest son and so he himself has to provide for all his father’s wives who come to him 
with his father’s effects; and then, if he so wishes, he uses them as wives, for he does 
not consider an injury has been done to him if they return to his father after death.” 
William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, pp. 184-185. The marriage custom whereby the son 
takes the wives of the father (his own mother excepted) is the extension of the shaman 
belief that the man will be served in the next life by those who have served him in this 
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The domicile, diet, and clothing of the Turkmens were all a function 
and reflection of their itinerant life and economy. The tents were usually 
of wool or felt, round or long in shape. If round they were supported by 
concentric staves of wood; if they were oblong the wooden supports 
were of a different type. 769 Some of the dwellings were collapsible and 
when the time came for the nomads to move on, the tents were simply 
dismantled and loaded upon the backs of the animals. 770 Observers note, 
however, the existence of another type of dwelling (as for instance among 
the Tatars of Tana), not collapsible, carried about on a large cart drawn 
by oxen. 771 Brocquiere saw large encampments of Turkmens, on the 
plain of the Gulf of Ayas, whose tents could each house fourteen to sixteen 
individuals. 772 On occasion the nomads who had to winter in the severe 
climes of eastern Anatolia or Central Asia went underground “like 
moles.” 773 Their clothing was no doubt made of materials such as hides 
and wool, derived from their flocks, along with stuffs that they procured 
from merchants in the towns. 774 

The Turkmen diet consisted primarily of meat, milk, cream, yogurt, 
and butter, which were readily available from their flocks, 775 but it was 


life. Ibn Fadlan-Togan, pp. 21, 25, 127-128, remarks upon Ogfiuz women that in spite 
of the fact that they do not veil themselves or hide their “shame,” they are chaste; well 
they might have been for the penalty in cases of adultery, as in cases of homosexuality, 
was ferocious. 

769 See the plates in Petersen and von Luschan, Reisen, vols. I, II. 

770 John of Pian de Carpini-Wyngaert, p. 35. 

771 William of Rubriq-Dawson, p. 94. “They make these houses so large that sometimes 
they are thirty feet across; for I myself once measured the width between the wheel 
tracks of a cart, and it was twenty feet, and when the house was on the cart it stuck out 
at least five feet beyond the wheels on each side. I have counted to one cart twenty-two 
oxen drawing one house, eleven in a row across the width of the cart, and the other 
eleven in front of them. The axle of the cart was as big as the mast of a ship, and a man 
stood at the door of the house on the cart, driving the oxen.” William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, 
pp. 172-173. 

779 Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 89. For the palatial, luxurious tents of Timur and his 
nobles see the detailed description of de Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 237-242. 

773 Ricoldus de Monte Crucis-Laurent, p. 114; “Armeniam autem transeuntes 
intrauimus in Turchiam, et inuenimus Thurchimanos, homines bestiales, qui sunt 
Sarraceni et habitant communiter sub terra ad modum talparum.” Al-Marwazi-Minorsky, 
p. 32, notes the same practice among the Kimak. He also describes, p. 33, an instance 
of portable defense walls among the Turkish tribes of Tulas and Lu’r, “It is their custom, 
when going forth in any direction, that every horseman carries with him twenty tamarisk 
pegs two cubits long. When they come to their encampment, they all plant their pegs 
in the ground surrounding the site, and lean their bucklers against them: in this way in 
less than an hour round the encampment a wall is made which cannot be pierced.” 

774 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 311, describes the Karamanid Turks as clothed in red caps, 
black kilims and charuqa (shoes). Ibn Fadlan-Togan, p. 16, on heavy clothing worn 
in the steppe. William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, pp. 179-183. John of Pian de Carpini- 
Wyngaert, pp. 33-34; Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II , passim. Anna Comnena, III, 143 on black 
as a color of mourning. Ibn Fadlan-Togan, p. 21. Zeno-Hakluyt, p. 13; Brocquiere- 
Schefer, p. 83; Von Luschan, Reisen, II, passim, on the question of the veiling of women. 

775 Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 89. Cinnamus, 9. Ludolph of Suchem-Stewart, p. 30. 
De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 122, 223-224. On the idols and cult of milk production, 
William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, pp. 174-175. 
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supplemented by millet or other grain (which they themselves planted or 
else procured from villagers), 776 honey, fruit, and eggs. 777 The making 
of bread was adapted to itinerant life, with rather infelicitous results, if 
one is to believe those Westerners who tasted it. The oven of the Greeks 
and Armenians is conspicuous by its absence, its replacement being a 
portable arrangement. 

That day, accompanied by the Armenian, we once more lodged with the 
Turcomans, who again served us with milk. It was here I saw women make those 
thin cakes [of bread] I spoke of. This is their manner of making them; they have a 
small round table, very smooth, on which they throw some flour, and mix it with 
water to a paste, softer than that for bread. This paste they divide into round 
pieces, which they flatten as much as possible, with a wooden roller of a smaller 
diameter than an egg, until they make them as thin as I have mentioned. During 
this operation they have a convex plate of iron placed on a tripod, and heated 
by a gentle fire underneath, on which they spread the cake and instantly turn it, 
so that they make two of their cakes sooner than a waferman can make one 
wafer. 778 

The tablecloth upon which they spread their meal was likewise designed 
for mobility and convenience, and served as both a cloth and pantry 
within which remnants of the meal were stored until the next sitting. 

I had, when eating, a table-cloth, like the rich men of the country. These 
cloths are four feet in diameter, and round, having strings attached to them, 
so that they may be drawn up like a purse. When they are used they are spread 


776 William of Rubriq-Wyngaert, p. 175. De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 190-191, remarks 
that boiled millet in sour cream was a staple of the Chagatays. The diet of these latter 
included not only meat, milk, and sour cream, but rice, melons, and millet, the latter 
three of which they themselves cultivated in the summer. 

777 De Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 122, describes a dish made of clotted cream, eggs, and 
honey in bowls of milk, eaten in eastern Anatolia. De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 190-191, 
and Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 89, on grapes. It is interesting that whenever wine is desired, 
the travelers invariably repaired to the houses or inns of Greeks. Also, the steady diet of 
flesh that travelers had to consume in Turkmen territory was a cause of dissatisfaction 
for these travelers. It was relieved only in towns and villages where the cuisine was not 
that of the nomads. 

778 Brocquiere-Wright, p. 315. De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 121-122, noted the same 
method of preparing bread among the Turks who had settled down in the villages of 
eastern Anatolia by the fifteenth century. “Their bread in these villages was indeed 
of very bad quality, being made after a strange fashion. They take a little flour, knead 
it and make pan-cakes of the same. They then take a frying-pan set it on the fire and 
when it has got hot throw the thin cake of dough into it, which as soon as it is heated 
and baked through they remove. This was the only bread that they supplied to us in 
these villages.” On Greek loan words in Turkish having to do with baking, ovens, and 
bread, see chapter vii below. This nomadic method of making “bread” is described as 
late as the eighteenth century by the French traveler Lucas, Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas 
fait par ordre du roi dans la Grece, I’Asie Mineure, La Macedoine et l'Afrique (Amsterdam, 

1714), I, 257. “Us portent sur leurs chevaux quelques sacs de farine lorsq’ils veulent 
faire du pain, ils en dela'ient un peu dans de l’eau. Leur pate faite ainsi, ils l’applatissent 
fort mince, a peu pres comme une piece de quinze fols: ensuite ils font un trou dans la 
terre, y allument du feu, mettent dessus une plaque de fer ronde, de 1’epaisseur d’une 
cuirasse; & enfin lorsque cette plaque est 6chaufee, ils y etendent leur pate, qui y cuit ou 
plutot s’y s£che.” 
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out; and, when the meal is over, they are drawn up with all that remains within 
them, without their losing a crumb of bread or a raisin . 779 

Brocquiere gives a vivid description of the nomad, at his meal, which 
clearly underlines the complete dependence of the cuisine upon the 
presuppositions of the organization of their mobile life, complete with 
ruins in the background. 

At the foot of the mountains, near the road and close to the sea-shore, are the 
ruins of a strong castle, defended on the land side by a marsh, so that it could only 
be approached by sea, or by a narrow causeway across the marsh. It was inhabited, 
but the Turcomans had posted themselves hard by. They occupied one hundred 
and twenty tents, some of felt, others of white and blue cotton, all very handsome, 
and capable of containing, with ease, from fifteen to sixteen persons. These are 
their houses, and, as we do in ours, they perform in them all their household 
business, except making fires. We halted among them; they placed before us one 
of the table-cloths before-mentioned, in which there remained fragments of bread, 
cheese, and grapes. They then brought us a dozen of thin cakes of bread, with a 
large jug of curdled milk, called by them yogort. The cakes are a foot broad, 
round, and thinner than wafers; they fold them up as grocers do their papers for 
spices, and eat them filled with the curdled milk . 780 

The physiognomy of the tribesmen evidently set them off as sharply 
from the indigenous population as did their peculiar society. It is quite 
probable that fusion with other groups such as the Kurds, or later with 
Christians and converts, gradually altered the physical type in many 
areas and introduced further physical variety among them. 781 But 

779 Brocquiere-Wright, p. 308. Variants of this “table-cloth” are to be observed 
among most of the Turco-Mongol peoples of the medieval period. De Clavijo-Le Strange, 
p. ia 1, describes it in eastern Anatolia: “Next they would produce a leather mat for a 
table-cloth, as might be with us a round of [Cordovan] leather such as we call Guadamcir, 
and this with them is known as a Sofra, and on this they would place bread.” It was 
also used by the Chagatays of Timur. De Clavijo-Le Strange, pp. 223-224. William of 
Rubriq-Dawson, p. g8, refers to captargac of the Mongols, “that is, a square bag 
which they carry to put all such things in: in this they also keep bones when they have 
not the time to give them a good gnaw, so that later they may gnaw them and no food 
be wasted.” Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz-Marshe, describes it as it was employed in the 
sixteenth-century Ottoman Empire, “The Maner of the turkische tables, and how they 
seat at meat. Their table having to name Tsophra is made of leather: it is spread abrode 
and drawn together in forme of a purse.” 

780 Brocquiere-Wright, p. 314, See de Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 124, for a description 
of eating habits. 

781 Such are the conclusions of von Luschan, Reisen, II, 198-226, on the basis of the 
examination and cranial measurement of settled Christians and Muslims on the one 
hand, and of nomads on the other. The dangers, however, of reliance upon anthropo¬ 
metric considerations alone are amply demonstrated by von Luschan’s conclusions in 
the case of the origin of the Tahtadjis. On the basis of their cranial measurements he 
concludes that they are descendants of a pre-Greek, pre-Turkish Semitic population 
(related to the Phoenicians). Their religious practices, however, their babas, and their 
life in tents are all evidence for Turkmen origin, as are also the partial survival among 
them of clearly discernible central Asiastic facial types (see especially the plates). Von 
Luschan’s study is nevertheless interesting and valuable, and has been repeated, without 
the fascinating plates, in “Die Tachtadschy und andere Ueberreste der alten Bevolkerung 
Lykiens,” Archiv fur Anthropologie, XIX (1891), 31-53. I am not competent to enter the 
complexities of physical anthropology nor to attempt to evaluate the specific factors, 
aside from ethnic mixture, which effect change in cranial and other physical proportions. 
A considerable attention and effort have been expended on the anthropometry of the 
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Byzantine historians of the eleventh and twelfth centuries imply that 
the facial configuration of the Turkmens differed greatly from that of 
the Greeks. 782 The central Asiatic facial type, which must have been 
the dominant one, is clearly apparent in the description that Brocquiere 
gives of the Ottoman sultan Murad II, whom he saw in Adrianople. 

In the first place, as I have seen him frequently, I shall say that he is a little, 
short, thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. He has a broad and brown 
face, high cheek bones, a round beard, a great and crooked nose, with little 
eyes. 783 

Though they may not have been large in physical stature by the standards 
of northern Europe, their rigorous fife and high protein diet preconditioned 
them to endure great hardships and physical distress, beyond those the 
farming and city populace could bear. 784 


ancient inhabitants of Anatolia by the Turkish scholars S. A. Kansu and M. S. Senyiirek. 
For the period under consideration there is very little material available however. 
S. A. Kansu, “Selcuk Tiirkleri hakkmda antropolojik ilk bir tetkik ve neticeleri,” Ikinci 
Tiirk Tarih Kongresi (Istanbul, 1943), pp. 440-456. E. F. Schmidt, Anatolia through the 
Ages. Oriental Institute Communications, no. 11 (Chicago, 1931), p. 148. A. Inan published 
a study on the basis of examination of 64,000 modern Turks, VAnatolie, le pays de la ‘race’ 
turque. Recherches sur les caracteres anthropologiques des populations de la Turquie (Geneva 
1939). K. Gungur. Cenubi Anadolu tiirklerinin etno-anthropolojik tetkiki (Ankara, 1941). 

782 Attaliates, 156-157. The Byzantine mercenary Uzes, from the Balkans, looked so 
much like the Seljuk Turks that the Byzantines could not distinguish the one from the 
other. Nicetas Choniates, 247, remarks that the Turks at the battle of Myriocephalum 
removed the facial skin of the fallen on both sides lest the Greeks learn how many Turks 
had been slain. This again, is an explicit testimonial to the fact that the facial types of 
Greek and Turks at this early period (as in contrast to later times) were sharply dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

783 Brocquiere-Wright, p. 346. John of Pian de Carpini-Dawson, pp. 6-7. “In ap¬ 
pearance the Tartars are quite different from all other men, for they are broader than 
other people between the eyes and across the cheek-bones. Their cheeks also are rather 
prominent above their jaws; they have a flat and small nose, their eyes are little and 
their eyelids raised up to the eyebrows. For the most part, but with a few exceptions, they 
are slender above the waist; almost all are of medium height. Hardly any of them grow 
beards, although some have a little hair on the upper lip and chin and this they do not 
trim. On the top of the head they have a tonsure like clerics, and as a general rule all 
shave from one ear to the other to the breadth of three fingers, and this shaving joins 
on to the aforesaid tonsure. Above the forehead also they all likewise shave to two fingers’ 
breadth, but the hair between this shaving and the tonsure they allow to grow until it 
reaches their eyebrows, and, cutting more from each side of the forehead than in the 
middle, they make the hair in the middle long; the rest of their hair they allow to grow 
like women, and they make it into two braids which they bind, one behind each ear. 
They also have small feet.” John Pian de Carpini-YVyngaert, pp. 32-33. For a variation 
of this tonsorial arrangement among Anatolian Yuruks in the late nineteenth century, 
see Fig. 97 and PI. XXXVII in von Luschan, Reisen, II. Beauty being a matter of sub¬ 
jective evaluation one is not surprised to see widely varying reactions to this physical 
type. To Brocquiere-Wright, pp. 315-316, the Turkmens were handsome. To de Clavijo- 
Le Strange, p. 196, the Chagatays were ugly. See also the Qabus Name- Levy, p. 103, 
whose author says that the Turks were possessed of a facial appearance which, though 
unattractive in each individual feature, was nevertheless handsome in its totality. The 
Greeks used the epithet kwok^ccAoi, dog-headed, to describe them. Pachymeres, I, 134. 
Miniatures in thirteenth-century Arab illuminated manuscripts show that the artists 
were sharply aware of the different facial type of the new Turko-Mongol ruling class. 
R. Ettinghausen, Arab Painting (Skira, 1962), p. 163. 

784 Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 97. Ricoldus de Monte Crucis-Laurent, p. 114. 
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The Turkmen groups who came into Anatolia thus constituted a nom¬ 
adic society with a particular blend of military, economic, and religious 
characteristics which made the Turkmen presence a source of misfortune 
to the sedentary populations. This is evident in the complex process by 
which the nomads settled in Anatolia, its effect, the dislike the sedentary 
populace had for the nomads, and finally in the measures governments 
took in the face of Turkmen unruliness. At the time of the conquests in 
Anatolia, northern Syria, and Georgia, the tribesmen “submitted lands 
by cruel destruction and pillage” according to one medieval source. 785 
Thus they occupied lands they often ruined and that had been partially 
abandoned by the Christians, who either fled, were killed or enslaved, 
or retreated to the hills and towns. 786 The tribe succeeded in effecting a 
permanent settlement in Anatolia when and if it could secure a winter 
base after its summer raid. Until it could acquire and defend a winter 
base in Anatolia, the tribe usually left Asia Minor at the end of the 
summer raiding season. 787 It is clear, however, that tribes acquired 
rights of settlement not only by conquest but often they obtained such 
rights from a ruler who “rented” the land to them in return for regular 
military service, or else settled them on the Udj (boundaries) as defenders 
of the state’s boundaries. 788 Once located, the tribes usually established 
a semiannual transhumant pattern between their summer yayla in the 
mountains and their winter base in the plains. It is interesting that as 

785 Michael the Syrian, III, 170-171. 

786 Michael the Syrian, III, 170-171. Brosset, Georgie, I, 346. Brocquiere-Schefer, 
pp. 93-94, passim. During the invasion of Asia Minor the tribal chiefs of Timur’s Chagatays 
took an oath not to leave even a plant or shrub standing. Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, II, 243- 
244. To contemporaries, both Muslim and Christian, the ferocious Turkmens were 
thought to be the instrument by which God had punished the sinful Christians or Muslims. 
Eflaki-Huart, II, 208-209, reports a conversation of Djalal al-Din Rumi in which the 
constructive, sedentary qualities of Greek Christians are contrasted with those of the 
destructive Turkmens. “C’est une histoire bien connue qu’un jour le che'ikh Calah-ed-din, 
pour batir (les murs de) son jardin, avait lou6 a gages des ouvriers turcs. ‘Efendi (c’est a 
dire Seigneur) Calah-ed-din, dit le Maltre, pour cette construction, ce sont des ouvriers 
grecs qu’il faut prendre; pour la demolition, au contraire, les ouvriers turcs sont neces- 
saires; car la construction du monde est speciale aux Grecs, et la demolition de ce meme 
monde est reservee aux Turcs. Dieu, quand il a cree l’univers, a tout d’abord cre6 les 
infideles insouciants; il Ieur a donne une longue vie et une force considerable, de ‘maniere 
que, a la fagon des ouvriers a gages, ils s’efforcent, sans le savoir, de construire le monde 
terrestre; ils ont eleve de nombreuses villes, fortresses sur les sommets des montagnes, 
localites sur les hauteurs des collines, de maniere qu’apres des siecles ecoules, ces con¬ 
structions servent de modeles aux hommes des derniers temps; or, la predestination 
divine a dispose les choses de telle sorte que petit a petit ces constructions deviennent des 
mines; il a alors cree le peuple des Turcs pour d6molir, sans respect ni pitie, toutes les 
constructions qu’ils voyaient; ils l’ont fait et le font encore; ils le feront de jour en jour 
jusqu’a la resurrection. Finalement, la destruction de la ville de Qonya aura lieu par la 
main des Turcs injustes et impitoyables.’ Le fact est que cela arriva comme il l’avait dit.” 
The association of the Turks with destruction and the events announcing the end of the 
world are well-known themes in Islamic literature. Maqdisi, Livre de creation, ed. and trans. 
Huart, II, 154. Eflaki-Huart, II, 418-419. Gordlevski, Izbrannye Sock., I, 89. 

787 Brosset, Georgie, I, 346-348. 

788 Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 65. Schiltberger-Hakluyt, p. 14. De Clavijo-Le Strange, 
p. 181. 
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Christian villages were abandoned or ruined the Turkmens often occupied 
them and made of them their camping ground in the winter. 789 Of 
course the majority of these tribes eventually settled down and abandoned 
their nomadism. According to the Ottoman tax registers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, there is an indication that the seden¬ 
tary and nomad population of western Anatolia was apparently about 
83 percent sedentary to 17 percent nomad, though it is impossible to 
say what proportion of this sedentary population was of nomadic 
origin, what proportion of converted Greeks and Armenians, and what 
proportion of original sedentary Muslim population. When the central 
government was sufficiently powerful, Turkmen groups were constrained 
to adopt sedentary life, and no doubt there were many instances of 
Turkmen voluntary settlements in towns and villages. 790 The vast extent 

789 Brosset, Georgie, I, 358-359. Hayton, R.H.C., D.A., II, 133. Michael the Syrian, 
R.H.C., D.A., I, 321. De Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 108. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 417. Oriental 
Institute Communications , nos. 14, 52-54. Al-Marwazi-Minorksy, p. 33, notes this latter 
type of transhumance among certain Turks of Central Asia who go to deserts in the 
summer and to the cities in the winter. Gordlevki, Izbrannye Sock., I, 74, on the Turkmen 
dislike of the city. 

79° p or proportion of sedentary to nomad see n. 725 above. On the sedentarization 
of nomads, a topic still in need of much investigation, see the following: Eberhard, 
“Nomads,” pp. 32-49, investigates the governmental policy of settling the nomads in 
the ninteenth century. C. Orhonlu, Osmanli imparatorlugun'un apretleri iskan te$ebbusii 
( 1691-1696 ) (Istanbul, 1963), describes the process by which the Ottoman government 
recolonized the abandoned villages in the regions of Belih Riv, Edessa, Menbj, Hama, 
Humus, Adana, Iskenderum in the east; the regions of Sungurlu and Yozgat east of 
Ankara; and the districts about Sandikli, Isparta, and Borlu west of Konya. See also 
W. Ruben, “Anadolu’nun yerlesme tarihi ile ilgili gorusler. Kochisar’in Tuz Golii 
batisindaki step koylerinde 1946 Eyluliinde yapllan bir arastirma gezisinin sonuclari,” 
Ankara Universitesi dil ve tarih-cograjya fakultesi dergisi, V (1947), 353 - 391 . B. Boran, 
“Toplumsal yapi arastirmalarl,” Ankara Universitesi dil ve tarih-cograjya fakultesi, felsefe 
enst., sosyoloji serisi, no. 3 (Ankara, 1945), studies villages resulting from recent settlement 
of tribes. For the settlement of Turkmen tribes in the Balkans as part of Ottoman policy, 
Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 84, m-112. Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 108, 155. Gokbilgin, 
“Rumeli’nin iskaninda ve Tiirklesmesinde Yurukler,” III. Turk Tarih Kurumu Kongresi, 
1943 (Ankara 1948), pp. 107-116; Rumelide Yurukler ve Tatarlar ve Evlad-iFatihan (Istanbul, 
1957 )- 

Of interest for the yet unwritten history of the tribes in Ottoman Anatolia are the 
following: Wittek, Osmanli imparatorlugunda turk asiretlerinin rolu,” Istanbul Universitesi 
edebiyat fakultesi tarih dergisi, XIII (1963), 257-268 (trans. from Melanges Georges Smets, 
Les editions de la Libraire Encyclopidique, (Brussels, 1952). A. Refik, Anadoluda tiirk apretleri 
966-1200 (Istanbul, 1930). F. Demirtas, “Osmanli devrinde Anadolu’da Kayilar,” 
Belleten, XII (1948), 575-615 (On Kayi groups in districts of Konya, Ankara, and 
Mentese in the fifteenth- and sixteenth centuries); “Bozulus hakkinda,” Ankara Universitesi 
dil ve tarih-cograjya fakultesi dergisi, VII (1949), 29-60 (describes tribal groups and life of 
the sixteenth century); “Osmanli devrinde Anadolu’da Kayilar,” Belleten, XII (1948), 
575-615; “Anadoluda oguz boylari,” Ankara Universitesi dil ve tarih-cograjya fakultesi 
dergisi, VII (1949), 321-385. Sumer, “Yiva Oguz boyuna dair,” T.M., IX (1951), 
156-168; “Aga9-eriler,” Belleten, XXVI (1962), 521-528; “XVI asirda Anadolu, 
Suriye ve Irak’ta yasayan Turk asiretlerine umumi bir bakis,” Iktisat fakultesi meemuasi, 
XI (1952), 509 -522; “Anadolu’da yasayan bazi Ugoklu Oguz boylarlna mensup tesek- 
kiiller,” Iktisat fakultesi meemuasi, XI (1949-50), 437-508. Ali Zira (Yalgin), Cenupta 
Turkmen oymaklan 4 vols. (Istanbul, 1931-37). A. A. Candar, “Kayinin boliintleri,” 
Hakimiyeti milliye (Ankara, 1934), no. 4473 (on the settlement of Kayi from Kars to 
(janakkale and from Urfa to Manisa). M, Koyman, Konya (1963), no. 2, pp. 121-123, 
on tribes about Konya. Kopriilii, “Oguz etnolojisine ait tarihi notlar,” T.M., I (1925), 
185-211. 
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of tribal settlement in Anatolia is apparent not only from the historical 
sources but from the very rural toponymy itself, which is largely Turkish. 791 

The very intrusion and physical presence of the tribesmen, their 
families and livestock in Anatolia, their status as pastoral military 
conquerors, and their continuing raids and banditry constituted a very 
serious disturbance to the sedentary, and especially to the Christian, 
groups. 792 The two most important effects of the Turkmen settlements in 
Asia Minor between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries were first the 
' linguistic Turkification of Anatolia, and second, the partial nomadiza- 
tion of extensive areas. As they settled in the countryside, their language 
predominated in those areas where the Greeks and Armenians had 
withdrawn, and, even in those regions where the Christian groups re¬ 
mained, Turkish eventually prevailed as the language of the conquerors. 
In the cities where the Byzantino-Islamic urban traditions remained 
powerful, urban society survived. But when in 1276-78 the Turkmens of 


More recently there has appeared an important and more comprehensive literature. 
Sumer, Oguzlar ( Tiirkmenler ). Tarihleri-boy te.^kilati-desianlari (Ankara, 1967). de Planhol, 
“Nomadism,” 525-531. D. E. Eremeev, “Proizhozdenie Iuriukov i Turkmen Turtsii i 
osnovniie etapy ikh istorii. Etniceskie protsessy i sostav naseleniia v stranakh perednei 
Azii,” Trudy Inst. Etnogr., LXXXIII (Moscow-Leningrad, 1963), 24-70. W. D. Hiitteroth, 
“Bergnomaden und Yaylabauern im mittleren kurdischen Taurus,” Marburger geogr. 
Schriften, XI (1959). A. D. Novicev, “Turetskie kocevniki v XV-XVIII vv.,” XXV 
Mezdunar. Kongr. Vostokoved., Doklady Delegatsii SSSR (Moscow, i960), pp. 1-11; “Les 
nomades turcs du XV e au XVIII e siecle,” Trudy dvedtsatipiatogo mezdunarodnogo kongressa 
vostokovedov (Moscow, 1963), II, 413-420, Istoriia Turtsii I. Epokha feodalizma (XI-XVIII 
v.) (Leningrad, 1963). S. E. Tolybekov, “O patriarkhal’no-feodal’nykh otnoseniiakh u 
kocevnykh narodov,” Voprosy Istorii, I (1955), 75-83. Hiitteroth, Landliche Siedlungen im 
siidlichen Inneranatolien in den letzten vierhundert Jahren (Gottingen, 1968). 

791 Turkiye , de meskun yerler kilavuzu, vols. I—II (Ankara, 1946). Koylerimiz. Koy kanun 
tatbik olunan ve olunmayan koy isimlerini alfabe sirasile gosterin (Istanbul, 1933). Gordlevski, 
Izbrannye Soch., I, 73. I. R. Isitman, “Koy adlar iizerinde bir inceleme,” Turk dili belleten, 
ser 3. no. 1/3 (Ankara, 1945), pp. 51-52. Nihal (Ahmed Naci), “Anadoluda Tiirklere 
ait yer isimleri,” T.M., II (1928), 243-259. De Planhol, Nomadism passim. 

For the eleventh through fifteenth centuries, the sources (Ashikpashazade, Anonymous 
Giese, Muntaner, Planudes, Mahmud of Aksaray, Bar Hebraeus, al-Athir, Nicetas 
Ghoniates, Vilayetname of Hadji Bektash, Brocquiere, Michael the Syrian, Panaretus, 
Ibn Bibi, de Clavijo, Barbaro), specifically record Turkmen settlements in the following 
places; Between Girl Hisar-Denizli and Denizli-Tavas, in the regions of Samsun, Menteshe, 
Magnesium ad Sipylum, Karahisar, Choma-Soublaion, Pentapolis, Karahisar, Artake, 
Menemen, Maeander, Udj borders of the west, Kutahya, Lacerion-Panasium, Dorylaeum, 
Lampe-Graos Gala, Bursa, Saruhan, Chorum-Ankara, Sivas-Kayseri, Tao Khlarjeti, 
Georgia, the southern borders of Trebizond, Erzerum, Erzindjan, Amasya, Laranda, 
Nigde, Kufrusund, Marash, Antioch, Gulf of Ayas, Misse, Adana-Tarsus, Eregli, Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia. Among the tribes and confederations which they mention are the Agacheri, 
Chepni, Akkoyunlu, Karakoyunlu, Kara Agach, Ad ?, Semud ?, Chagatay, Khwarazm, 
Kipchak, Karaman, Dhu’l-kadroghlu, Ramazanoghlu, Qoinari, Ghapanli (Chepni?), 
Kizil Kodjaoghullarl. See also the list of Karayazidjioghlu reproduced and discussed in 
Gordlevski, Izbrannye, Soch., I, 80-82. 

792 Brosset, Georgie, I, 346. Acropolites, I, 136. Michael the Syrian, III, 158-159, 
Bar Hebraeus, I, 212-213. Ricoldus de Monte Crucis-Laurent, p. 114, Ibn Battuta-Gibb, 
II, 424, 427-428, 448. Aksaray-Gen^osman, p. 211. Ashlkpashazade-Ali, pp. 111-112. 
Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, p. 155. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 270. De Planhol, Nomadism, pp. 
115-118, and passim, on the severe nomad harassment of village life in the district of 
Pamphylia and Pisidia during the Ottoman period and on the gradual disappearance of 
sedentary settlement in many regions that in Byzantine times had been thickly settled. 
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the Karamanids rebelled and entered the city of Konya one of their 
acts was to banish Persian and to proclaim the exclusive use of Turkish 
in the government and administration. 793 It was only one event among 
many by which Greek, Armenian, and Persian began to recede before the 
triumphant advance of Turkish in the fourteenth century, and by the 
fifteenth century not only was Asia Minor largely Turkish-speaking 
(including many of the Greeks and Armenians who had remained 
Christian) but Turkish epic poetry and literature had undergone a 
considerable development. 794 When the Turks settled in towns and villages 
and intermarried with the converted Greeks and Armenians, their 
position as rulers and the official use of Turkish produced a gradual 
retreat of Greek and Armenian to isolated areas of non-Turkish settle¬ 
ment, or to a few areas in which Christians remained compact, as in the 
Trebizondine coastal district. 

Extensive regions, though it is impossible to say how extensive, reverted 
from agriculture to nomadism, that is to say that pastoral nomadization 
occurred in Anatolia between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. 
Raids for booty, enslavement of the farmers for the slave trade, and animal 
husbandry signified unfelicitous agricultural conditions. 795 Many con¬ 
temporary sources reveal the insecurity of agricultural fife in the frequently 
troubled periods between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. Ricoldus 
de Monte Crucis observed that Greek farmers did not dare to go out from 
the towns and fortresses to till their fields or to gather wood without a 
caparisoned horse, for the Turkmens would slay them upon sight. 796 
Thus farming, besides the rigors of cold and drought, was subjected to a 
further serious debility: the insecurity of the farmer’s person. 

These rude nomads inspired both fear and intense dislike among the 
Muslims and Christians who lived in the Anatolian towns and villages. 

793 Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 313, 345. See the remarks of Brocquiere-Schefer, pp. 100-101, 
on Turkish north of Antakya and in the regions of Cilicia. Arnold von Harlf-von Groote, 
p. 201, reports that even the Armenian Christians in his day were Turkophone, reserving 
the use of Armenian for their religious services alone. “Item deser Armeniani spraichen 
gemeynlich sarrascheynische spraich. dan in yeren gotlichen ampten bruychen sy eyne 
eygen spraiche ...” Arnold von Harff-Letts, p. 235. 

794 A. Bombaci, Storia, pp. 26-1-314. M. Mansuroglu, “The Rise and Development of 
Written Turkish of Anatolia,” Orirrcj-VII (1954), 250-264; “Anadolu metinleri (XIII. 
asir: 1. Seyyad Hamza, 2. Dehani, Ibtidaname),” T.M., VII-VIII (1940-42), 
95-104. Sultan Veled’in turkce manzumeleri (Istanbul, 1958). Taeschner, Der anatolische 
Dichter Nasiri ( 1300 ) und seine Futuvvetname (Leipzig, 1944). A. Golpinarli, Yunus Emre 
hayati (Istanbul, 1936); Golpinarli, Yunus Emre ve tasavvuf (Istanbul, 1961). E. Rossi, 
Dedi Qorqut. Danishmendname-Melikoff, I. 

795 Regel, II, 261. Ansbert, pp. 155-156. Gesta Federici, pp. 86-87. 

796 Ricoldus de Monte Crucis-Laurent, p. 114; “Inuenimus autem firmiter per fide 
dignos, quod Greci illi ita timent Thurcimannos, quod non audent exire de ciuitatibus 
nee de castris eorum, nisi portent secum capistrum paratum, quo ligentur. Dicunt enim, 
quod Thurcimannus statim eum occidit, nisi inueniat ei capistrum paratum. Et ideo 
quando exeunt ad seminandum vel ad siluam vel ad huiusmodi opus, unusquisque portat 
suum capistrum, quo ligetur.” One sees the same retreat of the farming population 
before the Turkmens elsewhere as well, Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 428. Nicetas Choniates, 
194-195. Matthew of Edessa, pp. 181-182, and passim. 
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The Greeks referred to the Turkmens by such epithets as dog-heads 
(KUVOKecpaAoi), cannibals (av0pooTTO<p6cyoi), and wolves. 797 Muslim 
administrative and court officials (such as Ibn Bibi and Karim al-Din of 
Aksaray), religious men in the towns (Djalal al-Din Rumi, Eflaki, 
Sultan Walad), and the town dwellers themselves have left indelible 
traces in contemporary literature and historical deed of the hatred they 
felt for the nomads. The Turkmens were “satans” who dissolved the 
security of the times—God’s vehicle of destruction for an errant and sinful 
society. When the tribes under the direction of the Karamanids attacked 
Konya in the mid-thirteenth century, they were defeated on the plain of 
Kavala. Their begs were then paraded through the streets of Konya, 
where they were exposed to the insults and tortures the inhabitants in¬ 
flicted upon them. Their bodies were placed on a tree before the gate to the 
citadel and archers from the towers of the saray used their bodies in 
displays of marksmanship. Some years later in a second attempt, the 
Karamanid Turkmens succeeded in entering and temporarily holding 
Konya. But upon news that a Mongol relief army was approaching, 
Djimri and the Turkmens hastily left Konya, because had the citizens, 
with the assistance of the Mongols, caught them, they would not have 
allowed a single tribesman to leave the city alive. 798 

It was for all these reasons that Turkish sultans and Christian rulers 
built walls around their towns, forts in the rural areas, strengthened 
frontier defenses, and recolonized their lands repeatedly. Against the 
nomads they undertook a variety of measures; expeditions and massacres, 
forced sedentarization, recruitment in state armies, transfer of sedentary 
populations from the scenes of nomad raids, and even transfer of the 
nomads themselves. 799 

The traumatic impact of Turkmen settlement is described in greatest 
detail for northeast Anatolia and Georgia during the last quarter of the 
eleventh and first quarter of the twelfth century. The nomads began to 
raid the region during the reign of the Iberian king George I I (1072-89). 
The Turks streamed in, sacking and enslaving the regions of Asis-Phorni, 
Khlardjeti to the sea, Chawcheth, Adchara, Samtzhe, Karthli, Argoueth, 
Samokalako, and Dchqondid. In the beginning the Turks remained in 
these areas only until the first snows and then departed laden with 
booty and slaves. Only those Christians survived who succeeded in fleeing 
to the mountain forests and to secure fortresses. The following year the 

797 Pachymeres, I, 134. Regel, II, 258-259. Theodore Prodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 
1380. Eustathius of Thessalonike, P.G., GXXXV, 941. Euthymius Tornices-Papadop- 
oulos-Kerameus, pp. 182-183. 

798 Eflaki-Huart, II, 208-209, 418-419. Aksaray-Gengosman, pp. 159-160, 197. 
Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 308, 317. 

799 Planudes-Treu, pp. 97, 136, 141, 150-152, 163, 166, 174-176, i78.Brosset, Georgie, I, 
358-366, 370, 374. Ashlpashazade-Ali, pp. m-112. Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, p. 155. 
For greater detail see the earlier part of this chapter. Eustathius of Thessalonike, P.G., 
CXXXV, 938. 
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nomads appeared and terrorized the land from spring until the beginning 
of winter so that the farmers who remained neither sowed nor harvested. 
The Georgian chronicler relates that the land was no longer inhabited by 
men but only by animals and wild beasts. The churches suffered fire and 
became the stables for the Turkmen horses, priests were immolated, 
virgins violated, young men forcibly circumcised, and children enslaved. 
By the reign of David II (1089-1125) the Turkmen raiders were no longer 
leaving Georgia and northeast Asia Minor at the onset of winter, but had 
effected settlements in those regions they had wasted. In the district of 
Somketh, for instance, the Turkmens had settled their tents, women and 
children, horses, sheep, mules, and camels. At the beginning of winter 
(October) they moved into the river valleys of the Gatchian district and 
setded along the banks of the Mtcouar and of the lor (all the way from 
Tiflis to Barda). Here they found ample water and forest and led a 
“sweet life” in hunting and giving themselves up to rest and to trade with 
the towns they had captured. But they also continued to raid their 
Christian neighbors from this winter camp, taking booty and prisoners. 
In the spring they began to ascend the mountains of Somketh and Ararat 
with their families and flocks. Henceforth they conducted their raids from 
the summer yayla. Thus the series of events leading from the first Turkmen 
raids upon a sedentary district to its disruption, and finally to the physical 
interposition of a Turkmen settlement in the disrupted province is 
complete. The Turkmen kernels thus inserted in these areas became 
centers for further disruption of life in the area. 

The dynamics of such an arrangement could culminate in the complete 
conquest of an area if a strong leader or state did not make systematic and 
long-term efforts to halt the process. The economic cohesion and strength 
of the sedentary society were sapped by the Turkmen settlements and raids, 
as agriculture and commerce were seriously crippled by the raids of the 
nomads. Conversely, the ruination of the countryside did not harm the 
nomads but quite to the contrary resulted in their economic enrichment— 
booty, prisoners for the slave markets, and the lands of the inhabitants. 
The reign of David II was a turning point in Turkmen successes in 
Georgia, fc?r he waged a relentless and cruel war against the Turkmens in 
Georgia and northeast Asia Minor. He gradually reconquered the towns, 
and in 1116 attacked the Turkmen tents in Khlarjeti and along the 
Tsorokh River where he massacred the Turkmen warriors, taking as 
booty their women, livestock, and baggage. By 1121 he had so decimated 
the Turkmens wintering on the banks of the Mtcouar that they appealed 
to the Seljuk sultan for aid. But the tide had turned against the Turkmens 
and by the time of his death, David had conquered Tiflis and Ani and 
extirpated the Turkmen settlements from most of his lands. The half 
century of warfare between sedentary society and nomadism, however, 
had left this part of Georgia a semiinhabited ruin. When Dimitri I 
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(1125-54) succeeded to the throne there were inhabitants only in the 
citadels and towns of Hereth, Somkheth, Tachir, Djawakeheth, and 
Artahan. Thus both David and Dimitri had not only to rebuild the towns, 
villages, churches, roads, and bridges, but above all to repeople the deso¬ 
late regions. It is interesting that among the colonists whom David brought 
were 40,000 Kipchaks and their families, who contributed greatly to the 
repopulation of deserted areas, and who eventually received Christianity. 800 

What happened in Georgia and this eastern reach of Anatolia in regard 
to nomadization was repeated throughout Asia Minor at various times 
between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. It is superfluous to say that 
the efforts of the Comnenoi and Lascarids to extirpate the nomads never 
attained the success the Georgian monarchs achieved. 

Conclusions 

Four centuries of Turkish conquest and settlement transpired between the 
battle of Manzikert and the death of Muhammad II and the ultimate 
reunification of much of Anatolia. From the late eleventh to the mid¬ 
twelfth century, the Turkish conquest was destructive and brought 
great upheaval. This was followed in the late twelfth century by a period 
of consolidation and stability which culminated in the remarkable economic 
prosperity and cultural bloom of the mid-thirteenth century. But in the 
late thirteenth century, Anatolia reverted to tribal anarchy with con¬ 
sequent renewal of the destructive patterns of upheaval that characterized 
the late eleventh and first half of the twelfth century. The emergence of the 
beyliks saw an improvement of conditions in Anatolia, especially in the 
Bithynian domains of the Ottomans, during the fourteenth century. Until 
the elimination of all these petty principalities by the Ottoman sultans, 
however, Anatolia remained a battleground of tribal confederations and 
sedentary Turkish governments. 

With the exception of the felicitous period during which the Nicean 
empire and the Seljuk sultanate revived Anatolian society, the Turkish 
conquests and settlements subjected Byzantine institutions to a long series 
of severe shocks. These repeated blows fatally dislocated Byzantine,society 
in Asia Minor. Inasmuch as the state apparatus was Muslim, the 
Christian community could not at any given time recoup its previous 
losses. Once property, churches, and people were lost to Islam, they could 
never be reclaimed, for according to Islamic law and historical tradition 
“once Muslim always Muslim.” Since the state was Muslim, this principle 
was always enforced. Thus, in spite of the stability and prosperity that 
characterized Anatolia in the first half of the thirteenth century, the 
Christians could do little about recovering all the ground that had been 

800 Brosset, Georgie, I, 346, 381. P. M. Tarchnichvili, “Inscription,” pp. 86-88. M. 
Tseretheli, “Das Leben des Konigs der Konige Davith (Davith II 1089-1125),” B.K., 
no. 26-27 (1957), pp. 45-73- 
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lost consequent to the decimating events of the late eleventh and the early 
twelfth century. Similarly, the Ottoman unification of Anatolia brought 
greater security and uniformity of conditions for the Christians, but it 
was of no avail in restoring the Christian communities to that position 
they had occupied in the thirteenth century. These repeated shocks so 
corroded the unifying bonds of the Byzantine establishment that it was 
left defenseless and naked before the assimilating forces of Islam. 

The destructive character of the Turkish conquest and settlement, 
which contributed so greatly to the violent dislocation of Byzantine 
society, was largely (though not exclusively) due to the nomadic Turkmen 
tribes. Entering Anatolia as unruly conquerors inspired by djihad and 
their instinct for plunder, and settling upon the land in compact groups, 
they were long a bane to the settled Christian populations. 

The fourteenth-century author Demetrius Cydones gives a succinct 
account of the effects of the Turkish conquests in Anatolia at the moment 
when the conquerors were embarking upon their early European 
adventure. 

They took from us all the lands which we enjoyed from the Hellespont eastward 
to the mountains of Armenia. The cities they rased to the ground, pillaged the 
religious sanctuaries, broke open the graves, and filled all with blood and corpses. 
They outraged the souls of the inhabitants, forcing them to deny God and giving 
to them their own [i.e., the Turks’] defiled mysteries. They [the Turks] abused 
their [Christians’] souls, alas, with wanton outrage! Denuding them of all 
property and their freedom, they left the [Christians as] weak images of slaves, 
exploiting the remaining strength of the wretched ones for their own prosperity.” 801 

801 Demetrius Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 964-968. Reprinted in A. Vakalopoulos, TTr)yES Trjs 
ioropias Tou vfou sAAriviapou (Thessalonike, 1965), pp. 91-93. L. Petit, X. A. 
Siderides, M. Jugie, Oeuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios (Paris, 1928), I, 178-179 
(hereafter cited as Scholarius-O««rrej). Scholarius relates that large numbers of Byzantine 
villages and towns in Asia and Europe were sacked and that mere ruins now indicated 
that they had once existed, even their names having disappeared. All this is the punish¬ 
ment that God has meted out to the Christians for having merely observed, and not 
lived, their Christianity. “ f] ttoOev oAAoOev oisaQai xpicmocvois tocs tt|Aiko:utccs 
E7TEA0Eiv aupcpopas, Kcd ttoAeis ev ’Acria te xcd Eupcbtrg Ttj irpos T|piv UTtEp TpiayiAlas 
kccI kco|JCcs avapi0pf|Tous urro tcov aaEpcov iropdri0£iaas to EcrxctTCc TT£Trov0Evat xai 
tcov piv |it)8e tou vopa peveiv Aoittov, tocs 8e pt|Sev fpEnricp SiEvpvoxEvai Aeuvocvois 
povois yvcopi^opEvas.” Also Alexius Macrembolites, I. Sevcenko, “Alexios Makrem- 
bolites and his ‘Dialogue between the Rich and the Poor,” Z.R.V.I,, VI (i960), 195; 
“Have we not been delivered to the sons of Agar as sheep for the slaughter? Have they 
not invaded our whole land and laid it waste ? Do they not dwell in our illustrious and 
honored cities, do they not treat as slaves their inhabitants, refined and sheltered from 
misery in the past? Have we not been scattered all over the earth as captives; after 
innumerable slaughters, is its expanse not pitifully strewn with our bones? Have our 
bodies not been thrown out as food to the birds of the sky and to the animals of the 
earth ? Not long ago the survivors among us were routed by disorder and confusion and 
consumed. For this reason, have not our cities and our countryside been devastated and 
abandoned by their inhabitants ?” 
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IV. Decline of the Church in the Fourteenth Century 


What effect did the Turkish invasions and settlement have on the 
structure of the church during the upheavals of the late thirteenth and the 
fourteenth century? 

The two principal forces that had molded the formal cultural life of 
the Greek population in Byzantine Anatolia had been the Byzantine 
government and the Orthodox church. The Turkish conquests had 
removed the former from Asia Minor and thus one of the cultural forces 
at the base of Anatolian Hellenism was no longer present. This was at 
once the most apparent and dramatic effect of the Turkish settlement. 
Less apparent, but no less crucial, is the effect that the Turkish invasions 
had on the structure of the Greek church during this long period. For 
with the removal of the political forces that shaped and nurtured Byzan¬ 
tine society, the continuity and direction of this Greek Christian com¬ 
munity henceforth resided in the Greek church almost exclusively. 

The history of the church in that portion of Anatolia conquered by 
the Turks in the late eleventh and the twelfth century was marked by 
decline. The Turkish conquerors deprived the various metropolitanates 
and bishoprics of their property and frequently of leadership. Thus the 
churches in Turkish Anatolia, in contrast to the churches of Byzantine 
Anatolia, suffered a sharp decline during this early period. The fate of the 
churches in the Anatolian domains of the Comnenoi was quite different. 
They were rebuilt, recolonized, and once more attained the flourishing 
state that had prevailed prior to the Turkish invasions. When the political 
tension between Greek and Turk was polarized and stabilized in Nicaea 
and Konya during the early thirteenth century, the Greek church in 
Turkish Anatolia was able to consolidate the portion that had remained 
after the troubles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Greek church 
in the thirteenth century (in Anatolia) consisted, therefore, of two 
different but functioning parts: the revivified and flourishing ecclesiastical 
districts of northern and western Asia Minor; the greatly diminished 
but stabilized churches of central and eastern Anatolia. The reconquests of 
Alexius and John Comnenus had saved the church structure in northern 
and western Anatolia; the stability the sultans had imposed on the 
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plateau had kept the church from completely disappearing in central and 
eastern Anatolia. 

The question, and it is crucial, one must next examine is the effect on 
the church of the renewed Turkish invasions and upheavals during the 
late thirteenth and the fourteenth century which upset the stability 
and prosperity of thirteenth-century Asia Minor. 

The Acta 

One of the most important bodies of source material in examining the 
decline of Christian Hellenism in certain areas of Asia Minor and its 
replacement by Turkish Islam is that known as the patriarchal acta. 
These acta are, for the most part, decisions issued by the patriarch in 
session with the synod and are concerned with matters of ecclesiastical 
administration and discipline. Hence, these decisions are specific answers 
to pressing problems of the moment, and as such are a very reliable and 
valuable source for contemporary church history. Unfortunately, they 
have not come down intact (probably only a very small portion has 
survived), so that this body of documents is not numerically all-inclusive 
and comprehensive. Does this mean, then, that the picture they give is 
substantially lacking and incorrect, and further, that the validity of conclu¬ 
sions based on them is affected ? This question can definitely be answered in 
the negative if one makes certain limitations as to the chronological period 
to which they apply. Most of the documents fall in the fourteenth century, 
though they overlap both the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, and within 
this period of the fourteenth century they are of such a quantity (140 acta 
covering almost every general area of Asia Minor and 50 metropolitan¬ 
ates), that it may be safely assumed these documents give an accurate 
overall picture of the conditions of the Orthodox church at this time. In 
establishing the general condition of the church during this period, one 
can ascertain the state and fate of Christian Hellenism in Asia Minor. 1 

Let us proceed to examine what this body of approximately 140 acta 
reveals as to the fate of 50 Anatolian metropolitanates in the fourteenth 
century. These acta frequently speak of the granting of one metropolitan¬ 
ate (or bishopric) to another one kotoc Aoyov ettiSoctecos (by reason of 
sustenance). 2 This occurred when a metropolitanate became vacant due to 
the death of the metropolitan, and instead of appointing a new metro¬ 
politan to succeed the defunct one, the vacant metropolitanate was 
merely turned over to another metropolitan who held it Korrd Aoyov 
emSoaEGOS. This entitled him to all the rights and revenues of the metro¬ 
politan of that particular district, except that he could not be enthroned 

1 These patriarchal documents were published by Mikolsich and Muller in 1860-62 
and have thus been known to the scholarly world for a rather long time. They were 
subsequently the basis of a most significant monograph by A. Waechter, Der Verfall des 
Griechentums in Kleinasien in XIV Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1903). 

a For such grants in the twelfth century see chapter iii. 
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on the metropolitan throne. This grant koctcc Aoyov ETnSocrecos was given 
quite frequently in Asia Minor (and to a much lesser extent in Europe) 
because, as the texts inform us, the great majority of the metropolitanates 
had suffered serious impoverization and hence needed financial and 
material assistance to continue to function. The church supplied this 
aid simply by turning over to a particular needy metropolitan an even 
more impoverished and decimated church whose metropolitan had died 
or whose seat could not be filled because of the troubled times in Asia 
Minor. In addition to indicating that a particular metropolitanate is 
having economic hard times, these grants often indicate (and specifically 
state) that there has been a decrease in the number of the faithful in the 
metropolitan district. It is important to note that this type of grant 
maintained the legal existence of a metropolitanate that had been 
severely reduced in wealth and numbers, but also it generally indicated 
that Christians in a given metropolitanate continued to exist, though 
often in reduced numbers. When, however, the metropolitan seat dis¬ 
appeared from the notitia episcopatum (the formal list or catalog of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy) or was united to another metropolitanate 
permanently, it indicated a sharp decline and significant disappearance 
of Christians. 3 In the section that follows, these grants will be considered 
as a source for the decline and disappearance of various churches in 
Asia Minor. 

In eastern Asia Minor the metropolitan seat of Melitene found itself 
in great economic need 

because his [the metropolitan’s] church has long ago passed under the barbarians 
and up to the present is surrounded and ruled by them. 4 

Hence in 1318-19 the synod bestowed upon the metropolitan Theodosius 
of Melitene, Korrci Aoyov ettiSoctecos, the metropolitan seat of Celtzene 
(Erzindjan) since the latter “had been deprived of the consecrated seat 
by the foreigners.” 5 The document goes on to say that there is no property 
left in the region of Celtzene in which the metropolitan can reside except 
the monastery of Ci. Formerly, Celtzene, along with Cortzene and Taron, 
had twenty-two suffiragant bishoprics. Now it had only one significant 
possession left, the monastery of Ci. The last metropolitan of Melitene is 
mentioned in the year 1329, 6 and though both Melitene and Celtzene are 
mentioned thereafter in the fourteenth century, the seats are vacant, and 
by the fifteenth century they disappear from the list of metropolitanates. 7 

3 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 2-4. 

4 Miklosich et Muller, I, 82. 

B Ibid., 83. 

s Ibid., 146. 

7 H. Gelzer, Ungedruchte und ungeniigend verqffentlichte Texte der Notitiae episcopatum, ein 
Beitrag zur byzantinischen Kirchen- und Verwaltungsgeschichte. Abhand. der phil. philolog. Cl. der 
kbn. bayer. Akad. der Wiss., XXI (1901), 628-629 (hereafter cited as Gelzer, Ungedruchte 
Texte). 
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Therefore the complete decay and practical disappearance of the Greek 
Christian community of these two ecclesiastical seats seem to have been 
consummated in the course of the fourteenth century. It would be useful 
to consider in somewhat more detail the synodal decision of 1318-19 
by which Melitene received Celtzene Kcrra Aoyov emSocreoos, for this 
document is similar to the majority of the documents, and it also describes, 
simply but adequately, the factors underlying the nature of such a grant. 
The patriarch begins by saying that it is necessary to preserve the old 
order of bishoprics and metropolitanates, but 

since the disorder of affairs [which has come about because of sin] has overturned 
and confused the ecclesiastical order in not a few cities and lands, the protectors . . . 
of the church . . . have decreed a second course, so to speak, in order that those 
who are for whatever reason without ecclesiastical seats ... or perhaps have only 
a small segment of their flock remaining so that they are not able to govern 
because of the lack of necessities or to give to others, [they] will receive as succour 
other churches. 8 

The avoopaAfoc (disorder) and auyyucns (confusion) of which he speaks are, 
of course, references to the disintegration of Seljuk and Byzantine rule in 
Asia Minor and the chaos that ensued in the late thirteenth and the 
fourteenth century. It is this that has overturned the order and arrange¬ 
ment of the church and caused its great poverty. These two points are 
of the first order of importance and they constantly recur in the 
administrative literature. 

In Trebizond the Christian community lived under far more favorable 
conditions, for here it enjoyed the protection of the secular arm of the 
Trebizondine empire. The domains of the empire were comparatively 
secure against the Turkish invaders and thus its church was also secure. 
So much greater was the security of the church here than in the lands held 
by the Turks that on occasion the seat of the metropolitanate of Amaseia 
was shifted to its suffragant bishopric of Limnia, 9 which, thpugh a 
subordinate of Amaseia, happened to be within the political boundaries 
of the Trebizondine state and hence enjoyed protection against the Turks. 
Thus in the face of a devastating Turkish invasion (1317) during which the 
metropolitan underwent great danger, the patriarch gave permission 
to the metropolitan to shift his seat to Limnia. In 1384 the bishop of 
Limnia temporarily took over the administration of Amaseia because the 
metropolitan could not enter the area. 10 Though the church of Trebizond 
was considerably reduced as a result of the conquest of Muhammad II, 
it continued as a comparatively strong metropolitanate until the twentieth 
century. 

Many of the Greek communities in the Byzantine provinces of Cappa¬ 
docia and Lycaonia on the Anatolian plateau had declined considerably 

8 Miklosich et Muller, I, 81-82. 

9 Ibid., 70. 

10 Ibid., II, 66. 
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by the beginning of the fourteenth century. Caesareia (1327) received 
the metropolitanates of Sebasteia, Iconium, Mocissus, and Euchaita 
Korra Aoyov smSoaecos and in 1370 received Nazianzus. 11 In the same 
year (1370), Caesareia was also to assume the administration of Tyana 
and Mocissus in case they became bereft of metropolitans. 12 All these 
grants of ETriSocns are an indication of decline, and one must remember 
that Caesareia had been the first in rank, and glory (irpcoTodpovos) of the 
Orthodox church prior to the Turkish invasions. Though it continued to 
function as a metropolitan seat until the twentieth century, it seems to have 
been considerably reduced by the end of the fourteenth century. The 
information from Cappadocia and Lycaonia is impressive evidence for 
the history of the Anatolian church when one considers that an area 
that had once included five powerful metropolitanates and twenty-nine 
bishoprics was now united in the hands of one cleric. This would not be 
so striking if the bestowal had been of a temporary nature, as the author 
of the document had hoped it might be. But when in 1365 a new metro¬ 
politan of Caesareia was named, he again received the administration of 
Mocissus, Sebasteia, Iconium, and Nazianzus, and in addition the 
metropolitanate of Tyana. 13 Euchaita however is not mentioned, and it is 
probable that there were few Christians left there. As regards Sebasteia, 
Mocissus, and Tyana, their situation may have improved somewhat 
during the course of the fourteenth century before worsening again. 
Thus in 1384 and 1387 metropolitans of Sebasteia were again named, in 
1369 and 1370 a metropolitan of Mocissus, and in 1369 a metropolitan of 
Tyana. 14 After this time Mocissus and Tyana fail to appear in the acta 
and their communities seem to have declined completely. Consequently 
they do not appear in the fifteenth-century list of the metropolitanates. 
Iconium, in contrast, continues to be mentioned in the acta of the last 
half of the fourteenth century, survives in the fifteenth century notitia, 
and indeed continued as the seat of a metropolitan until the twentieth 
century. But the acta reflect very unsettled conditions in the discipline 
of the church here. 15 Nazianzus is not heard of after 1370 when it was 
placed under the administration of Caesareia. 16 By this time the Greek 
community had fully declined, and Nazianzus does not reappear in the 
notitia of the fifteenth century. 

Amaseia, farther to the north, managed somehow to survive the four¬ 
teenth century as the seat of a metropolitan. Nevertheless, the small 
community was surrounded by Muslims (hectov dcAAocpuAcov oikoOctiv eOucov) 
and was subjected to economic hard times, oppression, and periodic 

11 Ibid., I, 143 ff., 536. 

12 Ibid., I, 537. 

13 Ibid., I, 468. Waechter, Verfall, p. 14. 

14 Miklosich et Muller, I, 505, 537; II, 65, 78. Waechter, Verfall, pp. 14-15. 

15 Miklosich et Muller, II, 1, 46, 48, 89, 160, 167, 175. This question will receive 
greater attention at another point. 

16 Ibid., I, 536. 
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absence of the metropolitan. The church appears in the notitia of the 
fifteenth century and still existed in the early twentieth century. 17 A 
synodal decision of 1315 records that the bishop of Sinope (a suffragant of 
the metropolitan of Amaseia) has been driven out of the city. 18 Gangra 
to the west of Amaseia was one of the cities which long resisted the Turks. 
There is, however, but one significant synodal decision (1400-01) which 
deals with Gangra, and according to this document the patriarch has 
appointed the presbyter George Contophe metropolitan of Gangra in 
answer to a petition of the inhabitants of Gangra asking for a new 
shepherd. They asked for a metropolitan because the “foreigners” were 
oppressing them on all sides, and they were in danger concerning their 
religion. In addition to all this, many had evidently become Muslims. 19 
By the mid-fifteenth century, the community had either disappeared or 
become so insignificant that Gangra is dropped from the notitia. 20 

The two coastal metropolitanates of Amastris and Pontoheracleia 
were still under Byzantine control as late as 1340 and hence were partially 
shielded from the shock of Turkish occupation. But by 1387 a synodal 
decree reveals a picture of Amastris suffering economically and in a state 
of general decline. 21 This shows that the community was dying out, and 
though a metropolitan is named in 1400, Amastris disappears from the 
notitia in the fifteenth century. 22 

Claudiopolis had ceased as a metropolitan seat even earlier. In the 
notitia of Andronicus II (end of the thirteenth century), it was replaced 
by its bishopric Pontoheracleia so that the community here must have been 
well on its way to disappearing by the early fourteenth century. 23 Though 
Pontoheracleia was Byzantine in 1346, there were signs of its decline in the 
early fourteenth century. In 1360 it was finally captured by the Turks, 24 
and in a synodal decision of 1387 Pontoheracleia is given to the metro¬ 
politan of Amastris, whose church is also declining rapidly, for the follow¬ 
ing Reason: 

It is in no way just to leave without a metropolitan the remnant of the Christians 
captured by barbaric invasions in the most holy metropolitanate of Pontoheracleia. 
For such are in need of spiritual supervision and its consecration, since as human 

11 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 17-20. Miklosich et Muller, I, 35. 

18 Miklosich et Muller, I, 34-35. On the other hand, its position on the coast facilitated 
contact with the Greek cities of Constantinople and Trebizond, and Ibn Battuta-Gibb 
(II, 466), recorded that there were eleven villages of Greeks living just outside of the 
city. In the beginning of the fifteenth century a Greek merchant who had visited Sinope 
and Amisus in order to trade could find no commercial activity there because the whole 
area had been wasted by Timur’s troops, Miklosich et Muller, II, 547. 

19 Miklosich et Miiller, II, 491. 

20 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 20-22. 

21 Miklosich et Muller, II, 102-103. 

22 Ibid., II, 370-372. Waechter, Verfall, pp. 22-23. 

23 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 497; “ i 0 6 TTovToripaKAsla? - cam) eTncrKOTif) fjv tou 
KAouSiouttoAegos, Kai 5 ta to utto e0vcov ekeivtiv KaracrxESfivcn, etiptiSt) aCrrri x®P lv 
EKEivris ei? prjTpoTroAiv Kai Opovov 1?, vuv 6 e 18 yeyovEv.” Waechter, Verfall, p. 23. 

24 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 25-26. 
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beings they are led astray by the deception of life and care little for the heavenly 
and immortal rewards. In addition, living in the midst of foreigners and associ¬ 
ation with them are the greatest hindrance to salvation. Since it seems impossible 
for them to have a valid metropolitan, for the church had previously disintegrated 
and the ones there are not sufficient for his aid and support . . , 25 

By the fifteenth century Pontoheracleia has dropped from the notitia. 

Though there is little in the patriarchal documents about Ankara, a 
metropolitan is named in 1400 ; 26 it continues to appear in the fifteenth- 
century notitia (but its Greek Christian congregation must have been 
small), and Ankara was still the seat of a metropolitanate in the twentieth 
century. 27 Pessinus and Amorium are not mentioned in the patriarchal 
documents of the fourteenth century, but they do appear in the ecthesis of 
Andronicus III as independent metropolitanates. Thus their ruin was 
probably consummated during the early fourteenth century, and so they 
are absent from the fifteenth-century notitia. 28 The sources reveal very 
little about the metropolitanate of Pisidia, but what little they do say is in 
consonance with the overall picture of decline. Despite the diminution of 
the community, the district still possessed sufficient Christian population 
to warrant the continued existence of Pisidia as a metropolitanate in the 
fifteenth and later centuries. 20 

The information for the metropolitan seats of Side, Perge, and Attaleia 
in Pamphylia is somewhat more detailed for the period 1315-1400, and 
so one can trace the decline of the Greeks in this area. The documentation 
of this region presents exactly the same state of affairs as the less detailed 
information presents for the other metropolitanates described in the 
preceding paragraph. 30 The uninterrupted decline of the Christian 
community is reflected in a synodal decision of 1397- 

Since it [Side] was captured long ago there has been a scarcity of the faithful 
and poverty of the ecclesiastical things in it [property]. And because of these 
things it is not at all possible to ordain a legitimate metropolitan there. 31 

The patriarch has decided to unite it with the metropolitanate of Attaleia, 
“for it also, because of the above reasons, has not been able to have a 


25 Miklosich et Muller, II, 102-103. 

26 Ibid., 312. 

27 Waechter, Verfall, p. 26. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 628. H-G. Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 162-163. For the un¬ 
favorable conditions of the Christians in twelfth-century Ankara, see chapter iii above, 
When Manuel II Palaeologus visited Ankara in the late fourteenth century, it was 
predominantly Muslim, E. Trapp, Manuel II. Palaeologos. Dialoge mit einem “ Perser ” 
(Vienna, 1966), p. 5; “tote toivuv ev ’AyKupa, Tfj ttote pev euyEvei, vuv 6’ ovketi 
aaEfkiov tAoutouo"!].” 

28 Waechter, Verfall, p. 27. 

29 Ibid., pp. 27-29. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, 628. Vakalopoulos, Tcrropla., II,, on 
decline in Pisidia. 

30 Miklosich et Muller, I, 34, 182. 

31 Ibid., II, 276, and also 285. 
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legitimate shepherd.” 32 The two seats were now united under the metro¬ 
politan Theophylactus whose title was metropolitan of Attaleia and 
proedrus of Side. But in a decision of 1400, Theophylactus of Attaleia- 
Perge and proedrus of Side, is awarded the rich metropolitanate of 
Sugdaia and Phyllon Konra Aoyov ettiSoctecos for he had had to leave his 
church in southern Anatolia. 33 One may conclude that henceforth the 
church disappears, and in fact Side is absent from the fifteenth-century 
episcopal list. In this instance the texts once more speak of the oppression 
of the church and of the decline in the number of the faithful. The follow¬ 
ing details further emphasize the unsettled nature of conditions. There are 
mentions of metropolitans of Side in 1357, 1360, 1369, 1372, 34 but in 
between these dates appear metropolitans of other cities as tov tottov 
ettexovtes of Side (about 1365 the prelate of Pontoheracleia, in 1371 
that of Larissa. 35 Now an ecclesiastical seat was held by another cleric as 
6 tottov ETTEycov generally because that particular seat was vacant and 
inaccessible. The fact that it was held in the above cases by European 
clerics or by metropolitans ordained to the seat but who remained in 
Constantinople indicates quite clearly that it was impossible for anyone 
to go there, hence the synod did whatever little was possible to administer 
it from Europe. Finally, in the fourteenth-century ecthesis of Andronicus 
III, the metropolitanates of Athens and Monemvasia took the place of 
Side in the hierarchical rank. 36 

The metropolitanates of Perge and Attaleia suffered a fate similar to 
that of the church of Side, but unfortunately we are less well informed, 
as the sources concerning them come from the end of the fourteenth 
century. A decision of 1387 announces the appointment of a new 
metropolitanate and then proceeds to describe the sad conditions of the 
metropolitanate. The patriarch writes of the new metropolitan of Attaleia 
that he “suffers and is in difficulty.” 37 and that the community has all but 
disappeared. 38 As a result the patriarch attempted to give him, Korra Aoyov 
ettiSoctecos, the metropolitanate of Rhodes and the church of Cos. The 
situation of Attaleia was so bad that in 1394 it was given to the metro¬ 
politan of Myra koctcc Aoyov ettiSoctecos, and in 1397, as we have seen, it 
was united with Side into one metropolitanate. 39 By 1400 the situation 
had so worsened that the metropolitan of Attaleia-Perge and proedrus of 
Side was appointed to the metropolitanate of Sugdaia. Consequently, by 
1400 these three seats were completely desolate, and it would seem that 
Turkish oppression ( 0 r|pico 5 ia and dypioTqs) had played its role in this 

32 Ibid., 277. 

33 Ibid., 390. 

34 Ibid., I, 367, 399 ff., 511, 594. 

35 Ibid., 471, 587. 

36 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 30-31. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 607. 

37 Miklosich et Muller, II, 94, “ xcd hcot)(ei Kai OTEVoycopaTai.” 

38 Ibid., 93. 

39 Ibid., 205-206. 
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respect. All this is confirmed by the notitia of the fifteenth century, from 
which these three churches vanish. 40 The decline of Myra was somewhat 
less spectacular than that of its neighbors. In a decision of 1387 the patri¬ 
arch speaks of it as comparatively better off than Attaleia. 

It is not at all good that one church grow and have many revenues, villages, and 
lands, and that another should be completely impoverished. 41 

But its greater prosperity was due to the fact that it held the islands of 
Rhodes and Cos koct& Aoyov ettiSooecos, and indeed the metropolitanate 
of Myra vanished from the notitia of the fifteenth century. 42 

The acta mentioning Stauropolis (also called Caria and Aphrodisias) 
in Caria all come from the last half of the fourteenth century. Between 
1356 and 1361 Stauropolis lost its metropolitan, 43 for in that latter year it 
was being temporarily administered by the metropolitan of Bizye as 
6 tottov Itte)(Cjov . 44 In 1365 and 1368 Stauropolis was still without a 
metropolitan and under the administration of the metropolitan of 
Bizye. 45 Conditions were evidently so unpropitious that it had not been 
possible to send a prelate to the area, and certainly the community must 
have been declining steadily (if it existed at all). In 1369 a metropolitan 
of the community reappears in the acta as the recipient of the churches of 
Miletus and Antioch ad Maeandrum, Kara Aoyov EmSocrEcos. 46 This 
confirms the declining condition of Stauropolis. But Antioch and Miletus 
were probably in a worse state and therefore the patriarch had to provide 
the metropolitan of Stauropolis with further support. So in 1387 he con¬ 
ferred Rhodes, Cos, and the Cyclades on the metropolitan. 47 The 
metropolitan of Myra, however, contested these islands and so the metro¬ 
politan of Stauropolis finally received them (koto Aoyov ettiSoctecos) 
only on the death of the metropolitan of Myra in about 1394. 48 This 
evidently delayed the final disappearance of the metropolitanate, for a 
metropolitan is again mentioned in 1399, but the church is completely 
abandoned in the notitia of the fifteenth century. 49 

The metropolitanates of Hierapolis, Laodiceia, and Chonae, separated 
from Stauropolis by the Salbakus and Cadmus mountains, were located 
in a restricted area. Therefore this region must have been thickly settled 

i° Waechter, Verfall, p. 33. The Turkish traveler Evliya Chelebi makes interesting 
observations on the culture of the Attaliote Christians during the seventeenth century, 
see chapter vii below. 

41 Miklosich et Muller, II, 95. 

42 Waechter, Verfall, p. 34. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 639. 

43 Miklosich et Muller, I, 362. 

44 Ibid., 429. 

45 Ibid., 471, 500. 

46 Ibid., 511. 

v Ibid., II, 106-108. 

48 Ibid., 197-199. 

43 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 34-37. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 628-630. Miklosich et 
Muller, II, 469. 
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and rich in pre-Turkish times in order to have been able to support three 
metropolitanates in such a comparatively small area. The decline of these 
communities occurred somewhat later than that of the communities in 
eastern Asia Minor. But in the latter half of the fourteenth century, the 
customary bestowals Kcrra Aoyov EmSocrEGOS appear in the acta, indicating 
a diminution of the Christian communities. In 1370 the metropolitan of 
Cotyaeum received the churches of Hierapolis, Chonae, and Synnada; 50 
in 1384 Chonae, Cotyaeum, and the patriarchal possessions of Coula and 
Colida were placed under Laodiceia. 51 One year later (1385) Phila- 
delpheia received the churches of Synnada and Hierapolis, 52 and in 1394 
Coula, Colida, Synnada, and the bishopric of Synnada. 53 But the metropol¬ 
itan seats of Hierapolis, Laodiceia, Synnada, and Cotyaeum then disappear 
from the episcopal catalog in the fifteenth century. 54 The church of 
Miletus is last mentioned in 1369 55 in which year it, along with Antioch ad 
Maeandrum, went to the church of Stauropolis Korra Aoyov emSoaews. 
Both are missing from the notitia of the fifteenth century. 56 

In the days before the Seljuk invasions, Ephesus had been one of the 
largest, richest, and most powerful of the metropolitanates, hence its 
decline was very striking. As a result of its ancient prominence, the 
church in Constantinople made extraordinary efforts to keep it from 
vanishing completely. Consequently the church seems to have been occu¬ 
pied in an irregular manner up to 1393. In the years 1400 and 1401 the 
metropolitan of Gothia is mentioned as tov tottov tou Tcpsaou ettexcov . 57 
A metropolitan was, however, reappointed to the seat and Ephesus 
retained its old place and rank in the notitia of the fifteenth century. 

In spite of this conservatism, the Christian community was in a seriously 
depleted state, for when the Turks took Ephesus in 1304 all those whom 
they did not put to the sword were transplanted to another town. 58 In a 
pronouncement of 1368 the patriarch united the metropolitanate of 
Pyrgion with that of Ephesus “forever.” The document states that 
actually Pyrgion had been given to the metropolitan of Ephesus koto 
A oyov ettiSoctegos three years previously. But as he had not been able, up 
to the present, to reenter his church, he had not been able to visit the 
church of Pyrgium. 59 Even with the union of Pyrgion with Ephesus, the 
situation had so declined in Ephesus that by 1387 the small community 
could not even support a poor priest, for all had been destroyed by the 

50 Miklosich et Muller, I, 539. 

51 Ibid., II, 88. 

62 Ibid., 87. 

53 Ibid., 209-210. 

54 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 37-38. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 628-629. 

55 Miklosich et Muller, I, 510. It is previously mentioned in 1365, Ibid., 471, 476, 489. 

56 Ibid., 510-511. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 628-629. 

57 Miklosich et Muller, II, 312, 519, 514. Waechter, Verfall, p. 40. On the irregularity 
of occupancy in the first half of the fourteenth century see below. 

68 Pachymeres, II, 589. 

69 Miklosich et Muller, I, 498. 
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Turks. So in addition to Pyrgion, Ephesus received Pergamum, Clazo- 
menae, New Phocaea 

not only because it is not now possible to consecrate metropolitans there, but also 
because this is customary and has occurred often in many churches, which 
having been raised in prosperous times from bishoprics to archbishoprics or 
metropolitanates . . . again with the decline of affairs were demoted to bishoprics. 60 

Ephesus suffered at the time of the Timurid invasion, but nevertheless 
survived in the notitia of the fifteenth century. 61 Pergamum and Pyrgion 
declined quickly in the fourteenth century and so are absent from the 
fifteenth-century catalog of the hierarchs. 62 

Sardes declined rapidly after the Turkish conquest in the early four¬ 
teenth century. In 1343 it was still the seat of a metropolitanate, and the 
seat continued to exist down to 1369. 63 But in this year the metropolitan of 
Philadelpheia is bestowed forever with the rank and title of Sardes, for 
Sardes had long been nothing more than a field of ruins. 

Time . . . alters and changes all and . . . causes prosperity to progress towards 
extinction .... The great metropolis of Sardes . . . had for so long attained such 
glory and fame . . . and its most beautiful order and culture, so that it was num¬ 
bered among the first and the greatest metropolitanates . . . and at the tip of the 
tongues of all, as a pleasing delight and ornament of those many cities that are in 
Asia. But [time] brought her to such degradation, by consent of God that is, and 
so disposed her affairs as not to preserve even the outline or some small trace of a 
city, transferring it from a garden of luxury into a plain of destruction and 
extinction. 64 

Philadelpheia remained Byzantine until the Ottoman conquest in 1391 
and thus continued to be a strong ecclesiastical center. It continues in the 
notitia of the fifteenth century. 65 

Smyrna was conquered by Aydin early in the fourteenth century and 
when in 1318 a metropolitan was appointed to Smyrna he was given 
Chios 66 and was instructed to 

lead back to fear of God those who have been led astray and to take in hand those 
who have been perverted. 67 

In 1343 the Latins took Smyrna from the Turks and the position of the 
Christians seems to have been eased, 68 for previously, between 1329-1339, 

60 Ibid., II, 105. 

61 Waechter, Verfall, p. 42. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 628. 

62 Miklosich et Muller, II, 105. Waechter, Verfall, p. 44. Pyrgium is last mentioned as 
an independent metropolitanate in 1316 (Miklosich et Muller, I, 65), and then disappears 
from the acta until 1387, when along with Pergamum it is made a bishopric under 
Ephesus. 

63 Miklosich et Muller, I, 237. 

64 Ibid., 509. 

65 Ibid., II, 209 210, it received Coula, Colida, and Synnada in 1394. 

66 The latter is without leadership because of the ’avoopaAia and ouyxucns. 
Ibid., I, 93, reflects the spread of disorder to the islands following the erection of the 
emirates and the appearance of piracy. 

67 Ibid., 92. 

68 Nicephorus Gregoras, II, 689. Cantacuzene, II, 420. 
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Matthew the metropolitan of Ephesus had been forced to remain in 
Europe. Though in 1347 the metropolitan of Philadelpheia was ordered 
to look after Smyrna and Phocaea, 69 in 1363 a metropolitan of Smyrna 
appears in the acta. 70 The decision states that the Christians in Smyrna 
are “many and without number.” That it was comparatively well-off is 
confirmed by a document of 1387 concerning a dispute between Smyrna 
and Ephesus over Pergamum, Phocaea, and Clazomenae. Pergamum, 
Clazomenae and New Phocaea were given to Ephesus because it was 
more impoverished, whereas the relatively more prosperous Smyrna was 
given only Old Phocaea. 71 Though a metropolitan of Smyrna does not 
appear in the acta after 1389, 72 the church survived the conquests of 
Timur and appears in the fifteenth-century catalog of metropolitans. 73 

Among the metropolitanates of Abydus, Pegae, and Cyzicus in the 
Hellespontine regions, only Cyzicus outlived the storm of the fourteenth 
century. Abydus, which is not mentioned in the acta, does occur as late 
as the so-called ecthesis of Andronicus III (mid-fourteenth century), 
but after this time, it is not heard of again. It had long since been filled 
with bellicose Turks preparing to attack Europe, and the Greeks, being 
close to Thrace, must have largely fled. 74 The church of Parium was united 
to Pegae in the early fourteenth century because of the latter’s need, and 
in 1354 the metropolitan of Pegae received the metropolitanate of 
Sozopolis as further economic support. The document that grants this 
epidosis in 1354 gives a picture of Pegae as having all but vanished. It then 
disappears from the acta and notitia after being mentioned in the 
ecthesis of Andronicus III. 75 

Cyzicus, whose metropolitan was the e^apyos 7Tdar]s 'EAAtictttovtou, 
was more important because of its strategic commercial location. In 1324 
it was one of the three Anatolian ecclesiastical seats which was able to 
contribute a temporary annual subsidy to the needy patriarchate. This 
shows its comparative wealth, though it was soon to undergo hard times 
in the fourteenth century. After the Ottoman conquest, Cyzicus had so 
declined that in 1347 the metropolitan of Cyzicus was given Ganus 
Korra Aoyov euiSooecos. 76 In the years 1370 and 1372 7 7 the seat was with¬ 
out a metropolitan, and it was not until 1381 that a metropolitan re¬ 
appeared. 78 Possibly this was due to financial difficulties. With the 

69 Miklosich et Muller, I, 256. 

70 Ibid., 445. He is reprimanded for remaining in Thessalonike and not proceeding 
to Smyrna. The patriarch declares that if it is not possible to enter Smyrna he must 
take up his seat in the monastery of Croitzus in Phocaea. 

71 Ibid., II, 103 ff. 

72 Ibid., 138. 

73 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 629. Ducas, pp. 72-76. 

74 Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 153. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 608. 
Waechter, Verf all, pp. 48-49. 

75 Pachymeres, II, 415. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 607. Miklosich et Muller, I, 330. 

76 Miklosich et Muller, I, 261. 

77 Ibid., 53 b 594- 

78 Ibid., II, 24. 
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appointment of a new metropolitan in 1387 it was necessary to bestow 
upon him, kcctcx Aoyou hnSocrecos, the declining seat of Chalcedon, its 
possessions in Constantinople, and certain patriarchal possessions in 
Bithynia and Hellespont. 79 In spite of this serious decline, Cyzicus 
survived and appears in the catalog of the fifteenth century. 80 

The period between 1261 and 1337 was a very turbulent one for the 
Christian inhabitants of Bithynia. 81 Pachymeres and Gregoras give a 
vivid description of the wasting of the area and of the flight of its popu¬ 
lation behind the gates of the larger cities and across the sea to Thrace. 
But even inside the cities siege, famine, and slaughter all were experienced. 
With the completion and consolidation of the conquests in Bithynia by 
Orhan, the conditions of the Christians were stabilized, both in the cities 
and the countryside, and the clergy, upon the payments of money, 
eventually came to a modus vivendi with the conquerors. 82 Apamaea 
declined early, passing to the administration of the metropolitan of Prusa 
in 1318. 83 In the ecthesis of Andronicus III it was replaced by the 
churches of Litvon and Caucasion, and thus the church seems to have 
been abandoned. 84 

A synodal proceeding of 1318 describes Prusa as hard pressed, 85 
a reflection of the growing Ottoman military pressure and sieges of the 
larger Bithynian cities. It was in response to this that the church of Prusa 
had received the administration of Apamaea and the patriarchal mon¬ 
astery of Hosius Eustratius within Prusa. 86 Apparently, the plight of 
Prusa in the half century following its conquest was severe, as in 1327 and 
again in 1331 the metropolitan of the city appears as proedrus of the 
church of Bizye in Europe and a legitimate metropolitan appears only in 
1347. 87 A further indication of the difficulties of the church is the fact 
that from 1347 to 1386 no metropolitan of Prusa is mentioned. 88 Inasmuch 
as Prusa was close to Constantinople, it is highly probable that had there 
been a regular metropolitan he would have showed up at some of the 
meetings of the synod in Constantinople and would have signed the 
proceedings. In 1386 the metropolitan of Prusa administered the church 
of Cotyaeum; 89 and in 1401, the church of Nicomedia. 90 Though Prusa 


79 Ibid., 108-110. 

80 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 628. 

81 For a detailed description see Pachymeres, I, 311; II, 335-336. Nicephorus Gregoras, 
I, 214. 

82 Waechter, Verfall, p. 54. 

83 Miklosich et Muller, I, 80-81. 

84 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 608. 

85 Miklosich et Muller, I, 80. 

86 Ibid., 80 81. 

87 Ibid., 144, 164, 270. 

88 Ibid., II, 90. 

89 Ibid. 

90 Ibid., 561. 
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survived the fourteenth-century crisis and appears in the fifteenth- 
century notitia, it suffered a great decline. 91 

Nicodemia, taken in 1337 by the Ottomans, also suffered the severe 
ordeals of continuous sieges. 92 From 1327 to 1356 no metropolitan of 
Nicomedia appears in the acta. In 1356 the metropolitan of Selymbria 
held the church of Nicomedia as 6 tottov Eirex^v , 93 while it was thus held 
in 1381-83 and perhaps until 1385 by the metropolitan of Ungro- 
Vlachia. 94 These facts demonstrate the uncertainty of the conditions under 
which the Christians of the area lived even after the early Ottoman 
conquest. Nicomedia continues, however, as the seat of a much reduced 
metropolitanate in the notitia of the fifteenth century. 95 

Nicaea finally fell in 1331. But the surrounding areas of Belocome, 
Angelocome, Anagourda, Platanea, and Melangeia had previously fallen 
to the Turks and had become semidesolate. 96 Nicephorus Gregoras 
describes the effect of the conquest on the Christians. 

The barbarians settled on the shores of Bithynia fearlessly and imposed the 
heaviest taxes on the remaining small towns. They did not, for a while, drive the 
people and towns to complete destruction, for they were able to pay them easily 
in the shortest time. However, they [Turks] did not cease to make frequent 
attacks and to capture the majority of the miserable ones both on land and sea. 97 

An act of the Constantinopolitan synod (1381) explicitly states that 
Nicaea, the seat of the first ecumenical council and capital of the Lascarid 
empire, is to receive Prusa as an epidosis because of its declined state. 98 The 
area suffered further devastation at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when Timur’s general Sevindjik appeared plundering and destroying in 
the regions of Nicaea and Cius. Nicaea, however, survived as a metro¬ 
politanate in the notitia of the fifteenth century. 99 

In the church of Chalcedon decline is apparent from the early fourteenth 
century, and it seems to have been largely destroyed through the raids of 
the Turks. About the year 1316 the metropolitan received the church of 
Maeroneia (in the Balkans), and he kept it until 1327. 100 Then the 


91 Waechter, Verfall, pp. 54-55. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 628. 

92 Pachymeres, II, 412-413, the surrounding towns are emptied. 

93 Miklosich et Muller, I, 362. 

94 Ibid., II, 37-38, 43, 46, 48, 51. Waechter, Verfall, p. 56. 

95 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 628. 

96 Pachymeres, II, 413. 

97 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 458. This indicates a certain depopulation and confusion 
in certain areas of Bithynia and also fiscal oppression by the Turks. Both of these factors 
appear in the acta for other areas of Asia Minor. There were additional forces at 
work which resulted in a great diminution of the Christian population. See below, and 
chapter v. 

98 Miklosich et Muller, II, 25. In 1386 we find an independant metropolitan of Prusa, 
Waechter, Verfall, p. 58, and a metropolitan is named for Nicaea in 1395, Miklosich et 
Muller, II, 237. The ruin and poverty of Nicaea are described by Ibn Battuta-Gibb, 
II, 452-453. 

99 Waechter, Verfall, p. 58. Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 628. Ducas, p. 72. 

100 Miklosich et Muller, I, 45. 
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metropolitanate disappears from the acta for twenty-seven years until 
1 354. 101 In 1387 the metropolitan of Cyzicus received the metro¬ 
politanate of Chalcedon, the document mentioning that, “The city of 
Chalcedon was destroyed many years ago and has very few inhabitants 
so that they have no need of a bishop.” 102 

This is reiterated in a proceeding of 1389 which declares that though 
the previous patriarch (Philotheus) had ruled there should never again 
be a metropolitan of Chalcedon, a metropolitan is once more to be 
appointed. He is, however, to have none of the former rights in Chalcedon 
and is to remain in Constantinople “just as all the other metropolitans 
who come here because ... of necessity.” 103 

These administrative documents, emanating from the patriarchal synod, 
indicate that twenty-seven Anatolian metropolitanates ceased to exist at 
some time in the fourteenth or fifteenth century: Melitene, Celtzene, 
Mocissus, Tyana, Nazianzus, Gangra, Amastris, Pontoheracleia, Amo- 
rium, Pessinus, Side, Myra, Perge, Attaleia, Stauropolis, Hierapolis, 
Laodiceia, Synnada, Cotyaeum, Antioch ad Maeandrum, Miletus, 
Pergamum, Pyrgion, Sardes, Pegae, Abydus, and Apameia. A second 
group of documents, the notitiae episcopatum, not only corroborate the 
synodal acta but supplement them by recording the disappearance of 
still other Anatolian metropolitanates and bishoprics. 

The Notitiae Episcopatum 

The so-called notitiae episcopatum constitute a second source for 
reconstructing the number of metropolitanates and bishoprics and their 
position in the church hierarchy. These notitiae are lists of the metro¬ 
politanates, bishoprics, and archbishoprics, which were composed for 
purposes of protocol and were used in synods, court, and other official 
functions. The notitiae define clearly the positions and rank of the 
participant. The same sort of function was performed for the members of 
the Byzantine military and administrative organization by such a docu¬ 
ment as the Cleterologion of Philotheus. These lists reflect the formal 
changes in the makeup of the episcopacy. They give the alterations either 
through elevations or demotions of certain ecclesiastical seats, and also 
the disappearance of old and appearance of new metropolitanates or 
bishoprics as a result of political decline or expansion. 

How are these notitiae to be used by the historian? There are three 
fundamental rules that must be observed: (1) these documents are, by 
nature, extremely conservative and tend to preserve the old order of 
metropolitanates and bishoprics (quite often they may mention a metro¬ 
politanate or bishopric that has either declined or disappeared); (2) we 

101 Ibid., 144, 338. 

102 Ibid., II, 109. 

103 Ibid., 133. 
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find ecclesiastical sees that are not mentioned in the notitiae because of 
their short life;(3) when a metropolitanate is no longer mentioned in the 
notitiae, it is probably correct to assume either its disappearance or sharp 
decline as a Christian center. Of these three points, we must consider 
only the first and third for our purposes. We may proceed to evaluate 
the notitiae on this basis. If metropolitanates cease to be mentioned in 
these documents, it means that they have ceased to function as important 
Christian centers in Asia Minor, and this disappearance from the lists is 
doubly significant inasmuch as traditional Byzantine conservatism was 
reluctant to abandon the established pattern. Second, if metropolitanates 


continue to be mentioned in Asia Minor in the notitiae of the twelfth 
through the fifteenth century, we must evaluate and control the notitiae 
by what we know of the actual history of the area and of the period. 101 

Notitiae 

Total 

metro¬ 

politans 

Metro¬ 

politans 

in 

Anatolia 

Metro¬ 

politans 

in 

Europe 

Total 

bishops 

Bishops 

in 

Anatolia 

Bishops 

in 

Europe 

Leo VI 105 

5 1 

32 

l 9 

5 l 5 

373 

142 

Nea Tactica 106 

54 

35 

l 9 

503 

370 

!33 

Tzimsces 107 

56 

37 

!9 




Skabalanovic 108 

81 

46 

35 




Philippicus 1477 109 

82 

47 

35 




Isaac II 110 

93 

52 

4 1 




c. 1204 111 

85 

48 

37 

611 

421 

190 

Andronicus II 112 ' 

112 

56 

56 




Andronicus III 113 

108 

54 

54 




Notitia of 15 th c 114 

72 

17 

54 

118 

3 

”5 


104 Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 148. 

105 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 549-567. On the dates of the various parts see Grumel, 
Registre, 598. 

106 Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis Romani, ed. H. Gelzer (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 57-83 (here¬ 
after cited as Nea Tactica). 

107 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 569-572. 

108 Skabalanovic, Gosudarstvo, pp. 401-424. 

109 Gelzer, “Ungedruckte und wenig bekannte Bistumerverzeichnisse der orientalischen 
Xirche,” B.Z., I (1892), 253-257. 

110 Gelzer, Analecta Byzantina, Index lectionum Jenensis 1891 bis 1892 (Jena, 1892). 

111 V. Benesevifc, “Monumenta Vaticana ad ius canonicum pertinentia,” Sludi Bizantini 

II (1927), 131-155- 

112 Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 595-606. 

113 Ibid., pp. 606-610. 

114 Ibid., pp. 613-637. 
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The notitiae that are going to be considered are ten in number and they 
range, chronologically, from the tenth to the fifteenth century. In each 
one shall be noted, first, the total number of metropolitanates; second, 
the number in Asia Minor; third, the number in the European provinces; 
fourth, the total number of bishoprics (where given); fifth, the number in 
Asia Minor; sixth, the number in the European provinces. 

What do the statistics from these notitiae say, and, more important, 
what can be elicited from them? The basic notitia is that attributed to 
Leo VI for it is the model for those that followed. It lists 51 metropolitan¬ 
ates, of which 32 are in Asia Minor and ig in the European provinces of 
the empire. Of the 515 bishoprics, 373 are in Asia Minor and only 142 
are in the European portion of the empire. The far larger numbers of 
metropolitanates and bishoprics in Asia Minor reflect the comparatively 
greater importance, size, and wealth of the church in Anatolia. This is 
further reflected by the order of precedence of the various metropolitan 
seats in the notitia. In the list that follows, the number of bishoprics in 
each is listed by the side of the metropolitanate. 115 


1. Caesareia—15 

27. Corinth—7 

2. Ephesus—34 

28. Athens—10 

3. Heracleia—15 

29. Mocissus—4 

4. Ankara—8 

30. Seleuceia—22 

5. Cyzicus—12 

31. Calabria—12 

6. Sardes—21 

32. Patras—4 

7. Nicomedia—10 

33. Trebizond—7 

8. Nicaea—6 

34. Larissa—10 

9. Chalcedon—0 

35. Naupactus—8 

10. Side—16 

36. Philippopolis—10 

11. Sebasteia—4 

37. Trajanopolis—7 

12. Amaseia—5 

38. Rhodes—10 

13. Sicily—13 

39. Philippi—6 

14. Tyana—3 

40. Adrianople—11 

15. Gangra—3 

41. Hierapolis—g 

16. Thessalonike—5 

42. Dyrrachium—4 

17. Claudiopolis—5 

43. Smyrna—4 

18. Neocaesareia—3 

44. Catana—0 

19. Pessinus—7 

45. Amorium—5 

20. Myra—33 

46. Camachus—8 

21. Stauroplis or Caria—26 

47. Cotyaeum—-3 

22. Laodiceia—-22 

48. Hagia Severina—4 

23. Synnada—22 

49. Mitylene—5 

24. Iconium—-15 

50. New Patras—1 

25. Antioch (Maeander)—21 

26. Perge or Sylaion—18 

51. Euchaita—4 


Not only are there more metropolitan seats in Asia Minor, but they 
are generally larger and their districts more heavily populated than the 

115 Ibid., pp. 550-559. 
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metropolitanates of Europe, as is indicated by the greater number of 
bishoprics subordinate to each. The largest metropolitanate in Europe is 
that of Heracleia with fifteen subordinate bishoprics. Adrianople has ten, 
and a city such as Thessalonike only five. On the other hand Ephesus 
boasts thirty-four; Myra, thirty-three; Seleuceia, twenty-two; Sardes, 
twenty-one; Antioch on the Maeander, twenty-one; Stauropolis, twenty- 
six, and so on. Of the first twenty-six metropolitan seats that appear in the 
list only three (Heracleia, Sicily, Thessalonike) are in Europe, while 
twenty-three out of the twenty-six are in Asia Minor! This raises the next 
problem. Is order of rank determined by size, by the tradition of prece¬ 
dence which was established at an earlier date by the church, or by a 
combination of both ? In short, does order of rank tell us anything about 
the comparative size of the population ? It would seem that the order of 
rank depended, originally, on the tradition of the forming church and 
the position of the city in the provincial administration of the empire. 
Thus it must often have happened that the traditions of the forming church 
were connected with urban centers of respectable size. These metropolitan 
seats would have had to retain a certain population in order to keep their 
ecclesiastical importance over the centuries. That the eccleciastical 
provinces of Asia Minor possessed a larger population than did the 
European ecclesiastical provinces is demonstrated by the greater number 
of bishoprics which the richer Asia Minor metropolitanates possessed. 
The Nea Tactica and the notitia attributed to the reign of John 
Tzimisces attest to much the same state of affairs. In this last mentioned 
notitia, there are almost twice as many metropolitanates in Asia Minor 
(37) as in Europe (19). The notitiae of the eleventh century show a 
remarkable rise in the metropolitanates both in Asia Minor but especially 
in Europe. Of a total of eighty-two, forty-seven are in Asia Minor and 
thirty-five in Europe. Though there has been a trememdous increase in 
the number of European metropolitanates, the number in Europe does 
not attain that In Asia Minor. The increase in numbers, both in Europe 
and Asia Minor, is largely due to the expansion of the empire in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in eastern Asia Minor, the Balkans, and Crete. 
Also, however, a number of new metropolitan sees appear in nonborder 
districts, both in Asia Minor and Europe. Why is this so? Is it possibly 
due to an increase in population, or is it merely parallel to the cutting 
up of the provincial themes into a larger number of smaller districts? 
It is very difficult to say what the reason is for the increase in the number 
of this type of metropolitanate, but the remarks of the canon lawyer 
Balsamon suggest that this expansion is partially connected with pop¬ 
ulation expansion. 

This trend, that is the increase in the number of metropolitanates 
both in Europe and Asia Minor, continues through the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries and even into the fourteenth century; in fact it reaches a 
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high point in the notitia that appeared in the reign of Andronicus II and 
only begins to decline slightly in the notitia of the reign of Andronicus III. 
This is particularly disturbing, for we well know the bad state of con¬ 
ditions in the Asia Minor church from the twelfth century and in the 
European provinces from the time of the Fourth Crusade. We should 
expect to see a decrease in the number of metroplitanates in both areas, or 
at best that the number of these seats should remain the same in keeping 
with traditional Byzantine conservatism. Thus in the notitia from the 
reign of Andronicus II there are 112 metropolitanates distributed 
evenly between Asia Minor (56) and Europe (56). But though the appear¬ 
ance of such a large number of metropolitanates in Asia Minor would 
tend to vitiate this list as an indicator of the church’s situation in Asia 
Minor, it is qualified by an interesting factor. Many of the old, prominent 
Anatolian metropolitanates begin to sink lower in the order of precedence. 
Thus Side, Sebasteia, Amaseia, Melitene, Tyana, and Gangra, for instance, 
slip down three places in the hierarchical order. Conversely, Thessalonike 
in Europe jumps from sixteenth to eleventh place. 116 The trend is obvious. 
Certain European provinces now begin to rise in the order of honor, and 
many of the Anatolian churches begin to slip to lower ranks. This is, of 
course, what one would expect in Asia Minor. This is further reflected in 
the fact that for the first time the number of European metropolitanates 
equals the number in Asia Minor. The notitiae had continued to focus on 
that of Leo VI as the ideal form, and the Comnenoi and Angeloi had 
merely patched up the old diatyposis of Leo VI without altering it 
basically. Though by the time of the Palaeologoi, most of Asia Minor and 
much of Europe had been lost, the emperors still held on to the old 
forms, and concessions were still made to the past. But now one begins to 
see the impact of the losses of the church starting gradually to manifest 
themselves in the notitia of Andronicus II. The important cities of the 
empire such as Thessalonike, Adrianople, and Monemvasia in Europe, 
and Philadelpheia, Prusa, and Pergamum in northwest Anatolia (still 
Byzantine territory) maintain and improve their position in the hierarchy. 
On the other hand, many of the old Asia Minor seats, in some cases 
nothing more than a pile of stones and ruins, went down a few places in 
rank. Thus the old traditional form of the notitiae has begun to break 
down, and the formula of toc ccpxcaa KpotTSiTco begins to give ground 
slowly but perceptibly, before the great destruction that the church had 
suffered since the end of the eleventh century. 117 

With the fifteenth century, the crying dissonance between sacerdotal 
pretense and reality of the situation finally disappears from the notitiae. 
An episcopal list of the late fifteenth century lists seventy-one (or 


116 Ibid., pp. 507-601. 
™ Ibid., p. 613. 
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seventy-two?) 118 metropolitanates under the patriarch of Constantinople 
of which only seventeen are in Anatolia and fifty-four are in Europe! 
There are seven archbishoprics in Europe, but merely one in Asia Minor. 
Of a very large number of bishoprics, only three are in Anatolia! This 
ecclesiastical document reflects with startling clarity and brevity uncommon 
in the long tradition of ecclesiastical literature the complete collapse of 
Hellenism in Asia Minor. The author of the notitia, after cataloging the 
existing metropolitanates and archbishoprics, includes a lament on the sad 
state of the church in Anatolia. 

What a frightful decline! Read all [of the following] and you shall greatly 
lament. 

There were also other metropolitanates, archbishoprics, and bishoprics as 
appears written in the diatyposis of the emperor lord Leo the Wise, and in that 
of the emperor lord Andronicus the second, of the Palaeologoi, which emperor 
honored and raised some of the thrones from lesser to greater [ones], and other 
great ones he demoted to lesser thrones, having authority as emperor [to do so]. 
Of these, many were made desolate and were completely obliterated by those 
who rule us. 

And neither is a metropolitan to be found in the metropolitanates, nor an arch¬ 
bishop in the archbishoprics, nor a bishop in the bishoprics, nor priest in church, 
nor monk in monastery or pious foundation or cell, nor other Christian layman 
in castle or land .... 

Fifty-one metropolitanates, eighteen archbishoprics, and four hundred and 
seventy-eight bishoprics are desolate. In the diatyposis of the said emperor lord 
Leo the Wise are ninety metropolitanates. 

In the [diatyposis] of the above mentioned emperor lord Andronicus the 
second, of the Palaeologoi, are one hundred twelve [metropolitanates] and 
twenty-five archbishoprics. 

And not only were those metropolitanates, archbishoprics, bishoprics, the 
monasteries and churches obliterated; But also the provinces of the three patri¬ 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. Neither will you find a single 
metropolitan there, nor other Christian, layman or clergy. 

But on the thrones of those patriarchates you will find barely a few priests, 
monks, and laymen. Because the churches of their provinces have been obliterated 
completely and Christ’s people, that is the Christians, have been utterly destroyed. 119 


118 Ibid., p. 629, the Greek text lists 71 metropolitan seats whereas the numbering 
erroneously lists 72. 

119 Ibid., pp. 630-631. The following seats appear in this document as still existing in 
Asia Minor: 


Metropolitanates 

Neocaesareia 

Trebizond 

Caesareia 

Iconium 

Amaseia 

Ankara 


Pisidia 

Ephesus 

Philadelpheia 

Smyrna 

Cerasus 

Cyzicus 


Archbishoprics Bishoprics 

Chalcedon Proiconnesus Apollonias (of Nicomedia) 
Prusa Kanin (of Trebizond) 

Nicomedia Opheos (of Trebizond) 

Nicaea 
Rizaion 


The reference to 90 metropolitanates in the time of Leo VI is erroneous and it probably 
refers to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A document of the seventeenth century 
(Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, pp. 637-641), records that at least 430 bishoprics had dis¬ 
appeared from Asia Minor in the past. 
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It is rather obvious that the notitiae have a number of interesting things 
to say about Asia Minor. First of all they make it possible to trace, in 
rough general lines, the decline of the church in Asia Minor through the 
changes in the order of precedence which occur by the time of Andronicus 
II, and also by the disappearance of many of the Anatolian metropolitan¬ 
ates from the notitia of the fifteenth century. In the time of the notitia 
attributed to Leo VI there were thirty-two metropolitan and three hundred 
seventy-three episcopal seats in Asia Minor. The notitia of the fifteenth 
century records only seventeen Anatolian metropolitanates in contrast 
to fifty-four for Europe, and only three Anatolian bishoprics. These 
statistics speak for themselves, indicating that up to the late eleventh 
century the metropolitanates of Asia Minor were far and away the most 
important of those under the church of Constantinople. This is obviously 
reflected in the greater number and superior rank of these metropolitanates 
in the notitiae. But to what is this superiority due? As has been indicated 
above, it is more than a mere matter of conservative hierarchical tradition. 
It is to a large extent the reflection of the fact that for a long time Asia 
Minor was the political, economic, as well as the ecclesiastical center of 
gravity of the Byzantine Empire. 120 Actually the peninsula remained the 
most important province of the empire until the Seljuk conquests of the 
eleventh century. The large number of metropolitanates in Anatolia 
reflects more than certain pious traditions in the administrative structure 
of the church. It reflects the fact that Asia Minor was, of the two major 
portions of the empire, the more heavily populated, and the more 
economically prosperous. This explains why it could support twice as 
many bishoprics as could the European provinces. One might, rather 
questionably, argue that Asia Minor had more metropolitanates because 
of its position in the early formation of the church. But the fact that there 
were in the time of John Tzimisces only 133 bishoprics in Europe and 
370 in Anatolia simply reflects the greater population and economic 
power of these eastern provinces to sustain the larger ecclesiastical 
structure such a number of bishoprics entailed. This general line of argu¬ 
ment is to a certain extent borne out and supported by a consideration of 
the thematic structure of the provinces. 

The administrative hierarchy of the government also reflects the greater 
importance of Anatolia as a military recruiting ground and tax reservoir. 
Just as for the ecclesiastical hierarchy we have the notitiae that show the 
relative importance of the metropolitanates, so for the overall hierarchical 
structure of the empire’s institutions we have similar documents, the 
Cleterologium of Philotheus (c. 899-900) 121 and the Tacticon Benesevic 
of the tenth century. 122 These two documents list the order of appearance 

120 Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 173. 

121 J. B. Bury, Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London, 1911). 

122 Benesevic, “Die byzantinischen Ranglisten,” B.N.J., V (1926), 97-167; VI (1928), 
I 43 -I 45 - 
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in which the officials of the empire shall appear at official functions. In 
these documents the superiority of the eastern provinces over those of the 
west is clearly marked and displayed in a number of particulars. In the 
Cleterologium of Philotheus the order and sequence of the generals is as 
follows: 123 


Anatolicon 

Armeniacon 

Thracesian 

Opsicion 

Bucellarion 

Cappadocia 

Charsianon 

Coloneia 

Paphlagonia 

Thrace 

.Macedonia 

Chaldia 

Peloponessus 


Nicopolis 

Cibyrrheote 

Hellas 

Sicily 

Strymon 

Cephallenia 

Thessalonike 

Dyrrachium 

Samos 

Aegean 

Dalmatia 

Cherson 


The first nine thematic officials in order of rank are in charge of themes in 
Asia Minor. Their higher position is further illustrated by the fact that they 
received a fixed salary in gold paid directly from Constantinople, while the 
European thematic generals (Thrace and Macedonia excepted) had to 
raise their salaries in their own provinces. The salary scale for the eastern 
generals (including Thrace and Macedonia) was as follows. 124 


Class I 
Class II 
Class III 

Class IV 

Chaldia 

Mesopotamia 


Anatolicon, Armeniacon, Thracesian 
Opsicion, Bucellarion, Macedonia 
Cappadocia, Charsianon, Paphlagonia, 
Thrace, Coloneia 
Cibyrrheote, Samos, Aegean 
received customs dues plus io lbs. gold 
received customs dues 


40 lbs. gold 
30 lbs. gold 

20 lbs. gold 
10 lbs. gold 


Thus the details of the thematic structure seem to support the contention 
that Asia Minor was more important from the point of view of 
population. 

Though it is not possible to say anything as to numbers when speaking 
of populations, nevertheless the conclusion that the Byzantine population 
of Asia Minor was substantially greater than that of the European 
provinces both in the tenth and the eleventh centuries is an important 
fact to which reference has already been made in chapter i. 

This consideration of the episcopal lists and the fourteenth-century 
patriarchal decisions results, at this point, in three important con¬ 
clusions : (1) the numerical and economic center of gravity of the Greek 


123 Bury, Ninth Century, p. 40. The Tacticon Uspenski gives even greater importance to 
the Asiatic themes. 

121 Ibid. For a slightly later period see the details in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De 
Caerimoniis, 1 ,696-697. This also tends to emphasize the importance of the Asiatic themes. 
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church in the tenth and eleventh centuries lay in Asia Minor; (2) by the 
early fourteenth century the ecclesiastical structure and communities of 
Anatolia are undergoing (or have already undergone) a fateful and 
decisive crisis; (3) when Anatolia is once more largely under one rule 
(Ottoman) in the late fifteenth century, the Greek communities and 
ecclesiastical structure have been largely obliterated. The vast extent of 
Greek Christianity in tenth- and eleventh-century Anatolia and the degree 
to which it was effaced by the fifteenth century indicate that there has 
occurred a transformation of vast proportions. In contemplating the 
nature of the process by which Asia Minor was Islamized, one can no 
longer explain the phenomenon by positing a sparse, superficially Greek 
population suddenly overwhelmed by hordes of invaders who were in 
numbers greatly superior to the peninsula’s inhabitants. 

Acta: Upheaval 

The decisions of the patriarchal synod are important not only because 
they reveal clearly the decline and collapse of Greek Christianity through¬ 
out most of Asia Minor but also because they describe critical factors and 
details that caused and accompanied the disappearance of the church. 

One of the first items that strikes the reader of the documents is the use 
of certain phrases describing the general situation in Anatolia during the 
fourteenth century. In no less than twenty-six acta there is overwhelming 
reference to confusion, invasions, upheaval, turbulence, difficulties, straits, 
captivity, destruction, and attacks of foreigners, which have enveloped 
portions of Asia Minor and the church in that area. 125 By way of example, 
during the years from 1315 to 1318 eleven documents refer to such times 
in Anatolia, very often giving specific references to the localities in such 
widely scattered areas as Sinope, Amaseia, Pontoheracleia, Melitene, 
Leontopolis, Sylaion, Myra, Side, Pisidia, Nymphaeum, Prusa, and 
Smyrna. 126 These acta reflect a highly unsettled state of affairs and there 
is a very definite correlation of such documentary testimony with the 
emergence of the beyliks, their continuous warfate, and the raids and wars 
of wandering tribes. 127 This period of upheaval was in large measure 

125 On the meaning of auyyuo'i;, P. Lemerfe, Actes de Kutlumus (Paris, 1945), under 
cruyxucTis, in the index. For such terminology see the documents in Miklosich et Muller, 
I, 3-4. 34> 36-37. 37, 40, 69-70, 80, 88, 127, *43, 242, 33°; H, 4 6 , 61, 104, 133, 109, 197. 

126 Though references to such troubled times occur less frequently during the middle 
of the century, by the end of the century they again appear frequently. The remainder 
of the documents speak of highly unsettled conditions in the areas of Euchaita, Iconium, 
Mocissus, Nazianzus, Pegae, Sardes, Attaleia, Perge, Pontoheracleia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Chalcedon, Stauropolis, Sinope, and Amisus. 

127 This troubled and unsettled state is reflected by the fourteenth century traveler 
Ibn Battuta (Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, passim). The road to Laodiceia (Denizli) was infested 
with certain robbers whom he calls Germiyan and who possessed the town of Cotyaeum 
(Kutahya). To this Muslim traveler the Germiyanids (one of the most powerful of the 
Turkmen principalities) appear as little more than robbers who infest the roads of the 
countryside. The uncertain state of affairs is again reflected in the account of his journey 
to Tavas (Tabai). He and his companions were not allowed to pass through the city’s 
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responsible for the final destruction of the ecclesiastical structure in 
Anatolia. 128 It would also seem, though this is admittedly a difficult 
subject upon which to generalize, that the various begs were frequently 
less tolerant toward the Christians than had been the Seljuk sultans. We 
have already seen the mixed cultural milieu of the court at Konya, its 
strong Persian flavor, and its tolerance in all matters. The beyliks on the 
other hand were associated more with the ghazi traditions as interpreted 
by the Turkmen tribes. 

The patriarchal acta therefore furnish further striking confirmation of 
the highly disruptive character of the Turkish conquest, a characteristic 
already established from chronicler and other contemporary literature in 
chapters ii and iii. 

Acta: Impoverization 

This cruyxvcns of the fourteenth century affected the church and 
Christians of Asia Minor in various ways. One of the more important 
effects was the church’s loss of property and income. This is a factor that, 
up to the present, has not been sufficiently appreciated in discussing the 
disappearance of Christianity in Anatolia. It is one of the more important 
criteria by which the historian can measure the effects of the Turkish 
invasions and migrations into Anatolia vis-a-vis the church. This 
impoverization of the Greek church indicates the continuation, or at 
least the renewal, of a trend already clearly visible in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

The poverty of the church is reflected in the quarrels that erupted 
between the patriarch Athanasius I (1289-93, 1304-10) and his metro¬ 
politans and bishops in the reign of Andronicus II. 129 Many of the 
hierarchs had left their churches and were to be found attending the 
synod in Constantinople. The patriarch made vigorous efforts to force 
them out of Constantinople and back to their churches. 130 If, however, 

gates until after a thorough investigation satisfied the local authorities that Ibn Battuta 
and his company were not bandits. Farther to the north he indicates that the beg of 
Balikesri, his host, was simply a robber baron. The famous Byzantine urban and ecclesi¬ 
astical centers of Nicaea, Smyrna, and Pergamum he describes as being nothing more 
than ruins. He reports that the formerly prosperous town of Erzerum in eastern Anatolia 
was largely in ruins as a result of warfare between two Turkish tribes. Incomplete though 
his report is, it gives one a partial picture of the disruption generally prevalent in parts 
of Asia Minor as a result of the turbulence of the Turkish beyliks and tribes. The letters 
of Manuel Palaeologus, ed. E. Legrand , Lettres de Vempereur Manuel Paleologue (Amsterdam, 
1962), passim, reflect the same conditions. 

128 This state of affairs had already commenced in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, when the power of the Rum Seljuks had declined. 

129 Pachymeres, II, 518. On this remarkable figure see the life edited by Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, Zhitiia dvakh vselenskikh patriarkhov XIV v Svv. Athanasiia I Isidora I (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1905). His unpublished correspondence (Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219) contains valuable 
material on the historical events of the day, and especially on the fate of the church and 
ecclesiastical administration. 

130 Pachymeres, II, 643, “. . . picrov Trjs ctuvoSou tcov riyougEvcov (metcc toutgov 
yap t&s avvoSous etto(ei). Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 181-182. Athanasius disregarded, or 
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it were possible for the metropolitans in the Balkans to return to their 
comparatively freer and more prosperous churches, it was literally 
impossible for many of the Anatolian churchmen. 131 The basic causes of 
the quarrel between Athanasius and the metropolitans, which finally 
led to the patriarch’s abdication in 1310, were economic. The metro¬ 
politans had lost their incomes and staff of officials as a result of the 
Turkish conquest. 132 Athanasius insisted, nevertheless, that they take 
part in all the various ecclesiastical celebrations of Constantinople in 
their official garments while at the same time he made no economic 
provisions for their maintenance. Because of this they complained to the 
emperor Andronicus and beseeched him to intervene so that they might 
receive a subsidy. The patriarch consented to dole out six to eight 
nomismata per year for each of the metropolitans. 133 Not only was this 
insufficient in terms of economic necessities, but Athanasius then refused 
to give the money. The dissatisfaction of the metropolitans with the 
austerities of the monk-patriarch led to the latter’s abdication. 134 

In 1315 the synod bestowed the revenues of certain metropolitan 
seats on the church of Constantinople because the patriarchate was having 
very difficult financial problems. 

Formerly the mother of the church, that is the great church of God, had not a 
few revenues, and gave splendidly. . . . But the confusion and malaise of affairs 
and the alteration and transition of time and hostile movement have touched the 
incomes of the church and led to difficulties in and lessening of the revenues. 133 


rather regarded with suspicion the metropolitans. Pachymeres, 11,642 ; “01 6e Trjs 
EKKApaia? TTpomcrrovTss, Kai «s f|8r| TrpoEnropEV, C^opcbpevoi, ol 5 e iv ouSevi 
Aoyf£opEvoi.” 

131 This parallels the conditions of the ayoAa^ovTES from the Balkans and Anatolia 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, see chapter iii above. The Comnenoi therefore 
differentiated between the two groups of clergymen, permitting the Anatolian metro¬ 
politans to remain in Constantinople but excluding the Balkan hierarchs from Con¬ 
stantinople. 

132 Pachymeres, II, 647; “f) 5 e ccyicocruvr| oISev oti ttoieI, oti Kai iav Kai ti Eva- 
TTOAEltp 0 EV f| TCOV f)HETEpCOV OIKOVOPICOV CCTTO TCOV Ey&ptOV, KOI aUTO TTEpiOUvdyEl 6 TCOV 
acbv StKaicov E(popos.” Ibid., 642; “Kai oi iyovrEj okovopias toutos drrroaTEpoupEvot 
Kai aurcov 0991KIGOV . . . ccAAa Kai tgov TrpocjoScov OTTocsTEpoupEVOi.’’ On the loss of 
their officials, ibid., 645. 

133 r ph e text refers to Oi Se Tp$ EKKArjaias TtpcoTEUovTES, which I take to refer to the 
metropolitans rather than to the officials of the patriarch, the pEydAp TTEVTay Ibid., 
II, 644-645, also seems to refer to metropolitans. In either case, whether the document 
refers to the metropolitans or 699^10 of the patriarch, it demonstrates the dire economic 
straits of the church attendant upon the Turkish conquest and the disruption of ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline therefrom. How meager, and therefore insufficient, the six nomismata 
would have been for the maintenance of the metropolitan and his administrative officials 
can be seen through a comparison with the dole of 36 nomismata that John IV Vatatzes 
gave to the poor in the thirteenth century, at a time when the nomisma had a higher 
gold content, ibid., I, 70. 

134 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 258-259. His enemies surreptitiouslyremovedthepatriarch’s 
footstool, and painted upon it a figure of Andronicus with a bridle in his mouth, being led 
by Athanasius as if the latter were a charioteer. Then they returned the stool and promptly 
accused the patriarch of slandering the emperor. 

135 Miklosich et Miiller, I, 3-4, and further reflected in 1384, ibid., II, 61-64. 
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It is true that hard times are mentioned specifically in connection with 
the patriarchate, but many of its revenues had formerly come from 
patriarchal property in Anatolia, which was now afflicted by the “con¬ 
fusion and malaise of affairs.” A synodal act of 1318 describes again the 
overall poverty of the church. 

Since the malaise of affairs, brought about through sins, upset and confused the 
church’s order ... in not a few cities and lands . . . those who for whatever 
manner of necessity are assembled in idleness [away] from the churches which 
they lead, or perhaps some small remnant of their flock having remained, they are 
not able to guide themselves because of the lack of necessities therein, such are they, 
nor to furnish others; they will receive aid by addition of another church. 136 

As the church became increasingly poorer, the archbishoprics were 
put under the metropolitanates, so that at least one viable economic 
entity would result. This situation is expressed in a decision of 1368. 

And this happened in other churches, the archbishoprics being united to the 
metropolitanates, because they were not able to be by themselves as a result of 
pressing need. 137 

Things had become very bad by the last quarter of the fourteenth century 
and a synodal proceeding of 1387 reports that, 

not only was it impossible to support a metropolitan or bishop, but not even a 
priest of the needy and poor. 138 

The great poverty of the church in Asia Minor is clear in a pronounce¬ 
ment of 1324, some sixty-three years prior to the above-mentioned docu¬ 
ment. The partriarchate in Constantinople had appealed to the synod to 
provide it with revenue, as it had suffered the loss of its own. Again it 
speaks of the difficult and troubled times that had caused the church to be 
dispossessed of its formerly great income. The synod voted that those 
archbishoprics and metropolitanates that were prospering should help 
with annual contributions assessed as shown on table on following page. 
Of thirty-three contributing metropolitanates and archbishoprics only 
three (Cyzicus, Proiconessus, and Lopadium) were in Asia Minor. Of the 
3,208 hyperpera leveled annually, only 296, or slightly more than 9 
percent, came from Asia Minor. And this list was composed in 1324, 
before Cyzicus, and in all likelihood Proiconessus and Lopadium as well, 
had become completely poverty-stricken. 139 

A perusal of the synodal decisions regarding various Anatolian 
metropolitan seats establishes beyond doubt the grinding poverty of the 
church which has resulted from Turkish policies and, of course, confirms 
the impression that emerges from the more general statements about the 
economic conditions of the church at large. 

136 Ibid., I, 81-82. 

137 Ibid., 499. 

138 Ibid., II, 104. 

139 Ibid., I, 126-128. By 1347, therefore after the Turkish conquest, Cyzicus was in a 
dire economic state, ibid., 261. 
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Heracleia 

200 

Methymna 

50 

Cyzicus 

200 

Brysis 

50 

Thessalonike 

200 

Rosion 

36 

Adrianople 

100 

Bizye 

100 

Berrhoia 

100 

Meroneia 

36 

Monemvasia 

800 

Proiconessus 

72 

Philipp opolis 

150 

Garelle 

24 

Trajanopolis 

70 

Dercus 

24 

Serres 

150 

Arcadiopolis 

24 

Philippi 

100 

Lemnus 

50 

Mitylene 

100 

Lopadium 

24 

Didymoteichus 

100 

Cypsela 

16 

Old Patras 

40 

Xantheia 

36 

Lacedaemon 

60 

Medeia 

50 

Melenicon 

3 6 

Drama 

24 

Ainus 

100 

Ganus 

50 

Madytus 

36 




ATTALEIA 

A synodal act of 1387 states that the local Turks have greatly im¬ 
poverished the church in the district of Attaleia. 

The most holy metropolitan of Perge and Attaleia . . . found . . . that the dominion 
and authority of the ruling foreigners seized and possessed all the property of his 
church and in addition demanded from him the heaviest annual taxes. 140 

This district had already become so poor that it could not support two 
metropolitanates, and it had become necessary to unite the two seats into 
one. By 1387 the situation had become such that the newly sent metro¬ 
politan had to write to the patriarch that he needed financial assistance 
if he were to remain and to function properly. 141 The circumstances there 
had already become pressing at least some thirty years earlier—about 
1357—so that it had been necessary to assign to it properties from another 
metropolitan seat, 

because without these villages there is no church, and it is not at all possible for a 
metropolitan to inhabit it without them. 142 

This state of affairs continued, and in 1397 Attaleia was once more 
united to another metropolitan seat, this time to that of Side, for it was 
too poor to support its own metropolitan. 

Since it had been captured long ago . . . there resulted a lack of ecclesiastical 
properties in it. 143 

STAUROPOLIS 

The metropolitan seat of Stauropolis received a number of grants 
Kara Aoyov Emhoascos because of its poverty. In 1369 it acquired the 

140 Ibid., II, 92. 

141 Ibid., 93. 

142 Ibid., 95. 

143 Ibid., 276. This applies to both Side and Attaleia. In a slightly later document, 
ibid., 285, the two metropolitanates are described as anopoi. 
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metropolitanates of Miletus and Antioch ad Maeandrum in the form of 
such a grant. 144 But as these two seats had dwindled away, in 1387 the 
metropolitan of Stauropolis was to receive the metropolitanate of Rhodes 
with Cos and the Cyclades so that his “despondency and sadness” 145 
might be dispelled. Again in about 1393 he received the same grant, with 
certain reservations, 

for his own church, as a result of the continuing and successive captivities, had 
arrived at a scarcity of provisions and was greatly impoverished. 146 

SIDE 

When the newly appointed metropolitan arrived in Side (c. 1315) the 
church was in such bad economic state that he was given the vacant 
neighboring metropolitanate of Sylaion and the archbishopric of 
Leontopolis to administer, for these latter churches were also much 
reduced. 147 In 1369 the metropolitan of Side received the seat of Rhodes 
and Cyclades as epidosis in order to bolster his economic status, 148 but by 
the end of the century, Side’s situation was hopeless. 

Its conquest long before . . . created a poverty of ecclesiastical properties, and 
because of these things it was impossible to ordain a legitimate metropolitan 
there. 149 

In I 397 j 

since this same Side alone and its dependencies were not judged by the synod to be 
sufficient for the support and administration of a metropolitan and his retinue . . . 
this Side and Attaleia, both churches being penniless, were united. 150 

PERGE 

In 1387 Perge had been united with Attaleia in an effort to make one 
viable economic unit out of the two poor metropolitanates, for the Turks 
“had taken and possessed all the property of his church, and in addition 
demanded the heaviest taxes of him.” 151 

PYRGION 

The metropolitanate of Pyrgion also declined sharply and in 1365 
and 1368 was given first as epidosis and then united with Ephesus in an 
attempt to bolster this more important seat. 152 In 1387 it was finally 

144 Ibid., I, 511. 

145 Ibid., II, 106. 

146 Ibid., 197. 

147 Ibid., I, 34 ;“cbs twv toioutcov iKKXqaiwv kv otev6tT|T 1 Kai oXiyoTqTi toO 
XpicnriaviKou AccoO yeyovuiwv.” 

148 Ibid., 511. 

148 Ibid., II, 276. 

150 Ibid., 285. 

151 Ibid., 92. 

152 Ibid., I, 497-499. 
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demoted to the status of bishopric and put under Ephesus because “it is 
no longer possible to ordain a metropolitan there.” 153 

EPHESUS 

In 1368, as we have seen above, the synod put the metropolitanate of 
Pyrgion under the administration of Ephesus, 

caring for the church of Ephesus so that it might have partial administration and 
aid, since all of its properties were removed [having been captured by the bar¬ 
barians] and it is not able to provide for the necessities of its metropolitan. And 
this also happened in other churches, the archbishoprics being joined to the 
metropolitanates, as they were not able to exist by themselves, because of the 
poverty. . . . According to the practice in these matters and because of the fame 
of the metropolitan throne of Ephesus and the poverty and difficulty which con¬ 
fronted it, the church of Pyrgion was joined to it. 154 

By 1387 the economic decline of this ecclesiastical seat had become so 
pressing that the metropolitan asked to have all the old bishoprics that 
had formerly been under the jurisdiction of Ephesus returned to him. 

He said [the metropolitan of Ephesus]: “His metropolitanate formerly boasted 
of much prosperity, when the affairs of the Rhomaioi were in bloom and great, 
and there was peace throughout the oicumene. And she had a host of lands and 
properties not easily numbered. She had a great synod of bishops under her,- 
superior alike to all the metropolitanates in the east and in the west by the great 
number of her bishoprics and the greatness of her jurisdiction. As a result of this 
some of the bishoprics were removed and raised to metropolitanates, and were 
promoted to independence to be under the patriarchal throne. And if the affairs of 
the Rhomaioi were well and prosperity was present in the cities so that each of the 
churches could have its own metropolitan, he [the metropolitan of Ephesus] was 
willing to agree with what had been formerly decided and not to seek to alter the 
decisions of the fathers. But since every city and land perished at the hands of the 
foreigners, and was completely obliterated, and some are not even recognizeable 
by some few remnants, having very few Christian inhabitants, and not only are 
they unable to support a metropolitan or bishop, but not even a priest of the 
impoverished and needy. 155 

So the synod awarded the metropolitan of Ephesus the cities of Pyrgion, 
Pergamum, New Phocaea, and Clazomenae, all of which had at one 
time been subordinate to Ephesus. 

PRUSA 

In 1318 the synod and patriarch bestowed upon the metropolitan of 
Prusa certain administrative rights over the metropolitanate of Gyzicus 
and the patriarchal monastery of Hosius Eustratius in Prusa “so that he 
might not be destitute of the necessities, having been driven to this [state] 
by the malaise of affairs.” 156 In 1381 Prusa was temporarily turned over 

153 Ibid., II, 105. 

154 Ibid., I, 499. 

155 Ibid., II, 104. 

166 Ibid., I, 80. 
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to Nicaea as an epidosis in an attempt to bolster the latter’s economic 
predicament. 157 Five years later (1386) the metropolitan of Prusa was 
made exarch of Cotyaeum in an attempt to give further economic support 
to the former. 158 

COTYAEUM 

Its record is again one of poverty. In 1370 it was given the churches of 
Synnada, Hierapolis, and Ghonae as epidosis in an effort to provide it 
with sustenance. 159 But in 1384 it was placed under the metropolitan of 
Laodiceia, 160 and in 1386 under Prusa, 161 which shows that it had been 
given up as beyond redemption. 


CHONAE 

This church was so poor that no attempts were made to buttress it, 
rather it was given as epidosis to Cotyaeum in 1370, 162 to the metro¬ 
politan of Laodiceia in 1385, 163 and again in 1394. 164 

SMYRNA 

About 1318 Smyrna, because of its subjugation by the Turks, had 
become impoverished, so the patriarch and the synod bestowed upon the 
titular holder of the seat the bishopric of Chios as epidosis “so that he 
might not be deprived of the necessities.” 165 

CHALCEDON 

The patriarch provides for all those metropolitans who have not a 
sufficiency of the necessities, reads a decision of about 1316. “Such a 
one is the most holy metropolitan of Chalcedon ... for the sustenance 
belonging to him is lacking.” 166 So he received as epidosis the archbishopric 
of Maeroneia. By 1387 there was little left of the church structure of 
Chalcedon. “The city of Chalcedon was obliterated many years before 
and there are few inhabitants so there is no need of a bishop.” 167 Con¬ 
sequently it was given as epidosis to the needy metropolitan of Cyzicus. 

CYZICUS 

Cyzicus, one of the richest of the Anatolian metropolitanates early in 
the fourteenth century, declined greatly during the course of the century. 

157 Ibid., II, 25. 

158 Ibid., 90. 

159 Ibid., I, 539. 

160 Ibid., II, 88. 

161 Ibid., go. 

162 Ibid., I, 539. 

163 Ibid., II, 88. 

164 Ibid., 210. 

165 Ibid., I, 92. 

164 Ibid., 45. 

147 Ibid., II, 1 og. 
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In 1324 it was one of the three metropolitan seats in all of Asia Minor 
which was able to give an annual contribution to the patriarchate. The 
sum that it was assessed for this purpose, 200 hyperpera, was far greater 
than that assessed upon Lopadium and Proiconessus, the other two 
Asiatic churches that contributed. Also, while not nearly as great as the 
800 hyperpera assessed on Monemvasia, yet it was equal to the 200 
assessed on Thessalonike. 168 But by 1347, after the completion of the 
Ottoman conquest of Bithynia, this seat too was beset by hard times. 
As the metropolitan was “toiling in lack of the necessities” the patriarch 
and synod bestowed upon him the epidosis of Ganus in Europe. 169 In 
1387 the newly appointed metropolitan of Cyzicus received as economic 
sustenance the epidosis of the metropolitanate of Chalcedon, the patri¬ 
archal rights in Hyrtacium, and the possessions of the church of Chalcedon 
in Constantinople. He was also to have and administer all the patriarchal 
possession in the Hellespontine region and in all of Bithynia, “however 
many of them there might be.” 170 


AMASEIA 

Amaseia also suffered greatly from the beginning of this period. 

Time, which always effects its work transforming and destroying that which 
exists everywhere, placed the most holy metropolitanate of Amaseia in an 
obliterated state, having found her famous and great. She was wholly wasted and 
destroyed by the invasion of the foreigners as a result of the sacred judgement of 
God. ... So that she is now poverty-stricken to those who observe or consider her, 
even if in the beginning she was illustrious as a metropolitanate. 171 

The newly appointed metropolitan of Amaseia is to sit, for the time 
being, at his bishopric Limnia, rather than at Amaseia. One of the 
reasons for this is the fact that Amaseia is poverty-stricken, but also because 
the Turks will not permit the prelate to enter. In 1371 the metropolitan 
received the epidosis of Neocaesareia. 172 

PONTOHERACLEIA 

By about 1317 Pontoheracleia was among those churches suffering 
economically. 

It has happened that some of our most holy metropolitans have been brought 
to not the least penury and deprivation of the necessities and have been cut off 
from practically all revenues of their churches by the evil of the times. Our 
humility has decided to move a helping hand as is most proper. . . . And if great 
penury setting in violently restrains their wishes and affairs mortally, this is of 
no small harm to the flock. 173 

™Ibid., I, 127-128. 

169 Ibid., 261. 

170 Ibid., no-in, implies that the situation was so bad that even the patriarch was 
not sure of what was left of patriarchal properties in Bithynia. 

171 Ibid., I, 69. 

172 Ibid., 551. 

173 Ibid., 74. 
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A certain economic minimum is necessary to the metropolitan, 

for how shall he not be reckoned as of a brass voice, by those who hear, according 
to the holy apostle, him who only in words speaks the praises of charity? 174 

The answer is obvious—the people cannot be properly shepherded 
without economic means. By 1387 the situation in Pontoheracleia was 
hopeless. 

It was not possible, it seems, for them [Christians] to have their own metro¬ 
politan since the church had previously been destroyed and they who survived 
were too few for his aid and support. 175 

As it was too poor to support a metropolitan, it was given as an epidosis to 
Amastris in an effort to salvage one of the two churches. 

LAODICEIA 

Gifts in the form of administrative rights and epidosis were employed 
in an effort to prop up the sagging economy of this metropolitan seat. In 
1384 it received administrative rights over the metropolitanates of Chonae 
and Cotyaeum, and over the patriarchal possessions of Coula and 
Colida. 176 In 1394 it was deprived of all these save Chonae. 177 

HIERAPOLIS AND SYNNADA 

By the second half of the century both of these metropolitanates were 
too poor to be independent, so they were given to other churches in an 
attempt to bolster the latter. Thus in 1370 they were given as epidosis to 
Cotyaeum. 178 Fifteen years later (1385) both Synnada and Hierapolis 
were given to the metropolitan of Philadelpheia to administer. 179 

PEGAE 

The turmoil enveloping northwestern Asia Minor had not left Pegae 
unaffected. 

Since the affairs of the most holy metropolitanate of Pegae have come to 
nothing as a result of the increasing malaise of affairs and the attack of the 
enemies (by permission of God because of the multitude of sins), and it is not 
recognizeable even from a few remnants, the metropolitan appointed to it hap¬ 
pened to be lacking the very necessities of livelihood. 180 

Consequently he is given the metropolitanate of Sozopolis as epidosis in 
1354 - 

174 Ibid., 74- 

175 Ibid., II, 103. 

176 Ibid., 88. 

177 Ibid., 209-210. 

178 Ibid., I, 539. 

179 Ibid., II, 87. In this general area Pisidia also underwent economic difficulties and 
so in 1369 received the archbishopric of Mystheum as an epidosis, ibid., I, 509. 

180 Ibid., 330. 
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MELITENE AND CELTZENE 

By 1318 both the churches of Melitene and Celtzene (Celtzene more 
so than Melitene) were having great difficulties. Because of this, Theo¬ 
dosius, the metropolitan of Melitene, received the metropolitanate of 
Celtzene as epidosis, “for he was not rich in the necessities as his church 
had come under the barbarians long ago.” 181 Celtzene itself 

had long ago been deprived of its metropolitan seat by the foreigners . . . and 
Celtzene did not have another property which was worthy for the habitation of a 
metropolitan. The said most holy metropolitan of Melitene shall have as his seat 
the subordinate monastery of the Immaculate Mistress and Mother of God ... of 
Ci. 182 

Additionally he received the right to administer the patriarchal 
properties in Neocaesareia, Camacha, Celtzene, and Melitene. 183 
Obviously the properties of the church in eastern Anatolia were vanishing 
very rapidly by the early fourteenth century. 

AMASTRIS 

In 1387 the penurious metropolitan of Amastris received the wasted 
metropolitanate of Pontoheracleia as epidosis in hopes that it would 
provide him with sufficient revenues, 

because of the breakdown and destruction of his church, which those coming from 
there report to us; and he is without the very necessities and asked aid from us 
many times. 184 

NICAEA 

Nicaea, site of two ecumenical councils of the Christian Church and 
seat of the Byzantine Empire for better than half of the thirteenth century, 
was in a very bad state, a fact upon which Ibn Battuta had already 
remarked shortly after its conquest by the Ottomans. In 1381 the metro¬ 
politan of Nicaea received the church of Prusa as an epidosis 

since the metropolitanate of Nicaea does not have enough to furnish him with the 
necessities because it had been captured and utterly destroyed by the foreigners 
many years previously. 185 

But the state of poverty is most humorously, if piteously, revealed in a 
letter of the patriarch Anthony IV to the metropolitan of Nicaea dated 
1395. The metropolitan of Nicaea had asked to borrow a modius of grain 
and wine from the monastery of Rhomaniotissa. Then when the im¬ 
poverished monks, themselves lacking supplies, asked the metropolitan to 
return them, he refused and in anger closed their church ! 186 

181 Ibid., 82. 

182 Ibid., 83. 

183 Ibid., 83-84. 

184 ibid., ir, 103. 

185 ibid., 25. 

188 Ibid., 237. 
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ADRIANOPLE 

Even during the period of the early Ottoman conquests, the church 
suffered the loss of its property, as we have seen in Bithynia in the cases 
of Cyzicus, Nicaea, and Prusa. This is most clearly illustrated in their 
conquest and settlement of a European metropolitanate, that of Adri- 
anople, and consequently a detailed examination of what happened in 
Adrianople will shed light on what happened in Bithynia as well. The 
acta demonstrate that the effect of the Turkish conquest and settlement 
crushed the Church’s organization in that city. In a synodal document of 
1380, it is stated that the metropolitan seat of Adrianople 

was seized years before by the hand of the barbarian, with God’s permission, and 
the greater portion of it, also, was taken away captive, especially the better class 
with its own shepherd and teacher; the remainder (of the populace) was kept 
there and has remained without a leader until the present. Nor was that 
protector of the church able to return to this queen of cities [Constantinople] so 
that he even passed away there [in captivity]. 187 

A new metropolitan is finally appointed but the document does not say 
whether he was able to enter the city of Adrianople. Another of the 
synodal proceedings, issued in 1389, gives more specific details as to the 
difficulties that the church was experiencing in Adrianople. It seems that 
as of 1389 the metropolitan had not yet been able to enter Adrianople. The 
document mentions that the metropolitan is in Constantinople taking 
part in the proceedings of the synod itself, as was the custom of many of 
the ecclesiastics who had been displaced from their seats because of the 
troubled times. He is actually presenting a petition to the patriarch in 
which he laments the condition of the church in Adrianople. 

His most holy metropolitanate formerly boasted of many and great good things 
within the empire of the Rhomaioi, and it was so prosperous that it was able to 
provide for the many poor people and to furnish them generously with the 
necessities. But by permission of God, this city was also wasted by the Turks, as 
every city and land of ours was, and those inhabititing the city became captives. 
Shortly thereafter Christians returned and settled in the city, but the metropoli¬ 
tanate [here his residence in the city] and all the famous churches were taken by 
the foreigners, as were also all lands and properties and yearly revenues so that it 
is not [now] known if ever they existed. Not even cells remain for the dwelling 
and rest of the metropolitan. Now he asked of the synod for the most holy bishopric 
of Agathapolis, which is under him and which is without its own shepherd, so 

187 Ibid., 18-19. K. Amantos, “Zu den Bischofslisten als historischer Quellen,” Akten 
des XI. internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress Miinchen 1358 (Munich, i960), pp. 21-23. 
V. Laurent, “La liste episcopate du synodicon de la metropole d’Adrinople,” E.Q., 
XXXVIII (1939), 1—34. For the difficult chronology of the capture of Adrianople, I. 
Beldiceanu-Steinherr, “La conquete d’Adrinople par les Turcs: La penetration turque 
en Thrace et la valeur des chroniques ottomanes,” in Travaux et Memoires, I, 431-461. 
The author indicates that the initial conquest (between 1365 and 1369) was the ac¬ 
complishment of emirate (non-Ottoman) Turks. The first Ottoman to take possession of 
Adrianople was Murad I, in 1376-77 or 1377. 
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that he might have for his own relief the said bishopric of Agathopolis which is 
under the Rhomaioi and near the sea. 188 

It had already been decreed by the Patriarch Macarius, years before, 
that Agathopolis could not become a metropolitanate in place of 
Adrianople, but was to be reserved for the temporary relief of the metro¬ 
politan of Adrianople for so long as Adrianople was held by the Turks. 
As soon as Adrianople should become Greek again, the metropolitan would 
proceed to Adrianople and a bishop would finally be reappointed to 
Agathopolis. 

The conditions of the above twenty-three ecclesiastical seats in Asia 
Minor and of Adrianople enable us to make some very important 
generalizations. First of all, the invasions and attacks of the Turkish 
beyliks and tribes deprived the metropolitanates of much of their lands 
and incomes. This is an important factor in the decline of the Christian 
communities and population of Anatolia. It becomes obvious from the 
synodal acta that a metropolitan could not perform his functions and 
services, and provide for his retinue and flock under such conditions as 
were imposed by the conquests. The hierarchical organization required 
money or income to function. Throughout the latter period of Byzantine 
history the church had begun to take over many of the functions of the 
state in the provinces, such as, for instance, judicial functions. It had also 
to provide for the various charitable institutions, for which the church 
had been, it is true, largely responsible even before the Turkish conquests. 
This was the case with the orphanages, schools, care of the old, needy, 
sick, and so forth. As the Byzantine state was no longer present, the burden 
fell even more heavily upon the church, and it became the only source of 
such functions. The seizure of so much of its property by the Turks and 
the assessment of heavy taxes were disastrous to the church’s hierarchical 
structure and undermined, or at least severely limited, many of its most 
important social duties. Thus it could no longer perform those strictly 

188 Miklosich et Muller, II, 130. The fate of these properties is amply documented by 
M. T. Gokbilgin, XV-XVI. asnlarda Edirne ve Pa$a Livasi vakiflar-miilkler-mukataalar 
(Istanbul, 1952). They were given to Turkish religious and military foundations and 
institutions. This is paralleled by what happened to the churches in Constantinople 
after the fall of the city to the Turks in 1453. 

In 1401 the patriarchal synod attempted to appoint the bishop of Melaneia as 
metropolitan of Adrianople, Miklosich et Muller, II, 561-562. As of about 1428, however, 
it would seem that a metropolitan had not entered Adrianople. Laurent, “Adrinople,” 
27. There are indications that the effects of the Turkish conquest and occupation of 
much of the Balkans in the late fourteenth and the fifteenth century were similarly very 
disruptive. In 1384 Isidore, metropolitan of Thessalonike, fled the city from fear of 
the Turks. Miklosich et Muller, II, 85-86. The metropolitan of Serres was enslaved and 
then ransomed by the Turks (between c. 1383 and 1387). Miklosich et Muller, II, 
77-78. Ostrogorsky, “La prise de Serres par les Turcs,” Byzantion , XXXV (1965), 
302-319. After the Turkish conquest of Trajanopolis the metropolitan had to be trans¬ 
ferred to Lacedaemon, c. 1365. Miklosich et Muller, I, 465-468. See also Miklosich et 
Muller, I, 558. The archbishop of Maeroneia can no longer go to his church because of 
the invasions of the Turks which have destroyed everything, so he is transferred to 
Messembria, Miklosich et Muller, I, 593-594. 
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material functions upon which so many in the Christian community 
were dependent. Very often the metropolitanates and bishoprics were 
deprived of the actual leadership of the metropolitan and bishop because 
the poverty of the area could no longer support them and their retinues. 
This loss of leadership will be discussed next. But returning to the impact 
of poverty, in the words of the acta themselves: 

How shall he not be reckoned as of a brass voice ... he who only in words 
speaks the praises of charity? 189 

Acta: Ecclesiastical Discipline 

ABSENTEE METROPOLITANS AND ARCHBISHOPS 

The Turkish conquest and occupation affected the church in other ways 
as well. One can judge the effect of this conquest in Anatolia in the 
general area of what might be called ecclesiastical discipline. The 
successful and efficient functioning of any social and religious institution 
depends upon a number of factors—the philosophy upon which the 
institution is founded, its environment, the allegiance and obedience of 
the members who constitute the institution, and their success in inspiring 
one another to allegiance and obedience. This latter factor is what is here 
meant by discipline, and for the immediate discussion it will be limited to 
the members of the clergy, from metropolitans to the lowly monks. 
Previous to the Turkish conquest in Asia Minor, the state had always 
closely supported the church in the enforcement of ecclesiastical discipline. 
This was true whether it was a matter of applying the contents of canon 
law to a humble priest, the forceful deposition of a recalcitrant metro¬ 
politan, or the implementation of synodal decisions in matters of heresy. 
The examples of such behavior on the part of the state in Byzantine 
history are too numerous and too well known to need any detailed mention 
here. With the conquests, however, the supporting arm of the state was, 
for the most part, removed from the enforcement of ecclesiastical 
discipline; in addition, certain other complicating features appeared to 
hinder and lessen the enforcement of ecclesiastical order. More specifically 
the maintenance of church order in the provinces centered on the metro¬ 
politans, archbishops, and bishops who now inherited all the allegiance 
of the Christian community (with certain exceptions that increased with 
time). Formerly these had been shared by the church with the Byzantine 
state, but under the new conditions it was the churchmen who furnished 
the leadership to the communities. 

The removal, for one reason or another, of these prelates from their 
seats in Asia Minor constituted a serious blow to the church for it not only 

189 Miklosich et Muller, I, 74. The poverty of many of the metropolitanates not dis¬ 
cussed above is reflected in the granting of these metropolitanates to other poor churches; 
Neocaesareia, Ankara, Gangra, Apameia, Prusa, Pergamum, Miletus, Antioch, Stauro- 
polis, Pisidia, Sebasteia. Ibid., I, 359; II, 88. 
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deprived the communities of their leaders but also removed the principal 
enforcers of ecclesiastical order. The various communities deeply felt the 
loss of their leaders and repeatedly sent petitions to the patriarch in 
Constantinople asking that metropolitans and bishops be sent them. 
Generally speaking, the acta describe two categories of metropolitanates 
and archbishoprics; those whose holders were prevented by the Turks 
from actually entering their ecclesiastical seats or who were prevented 
from getting to their destination because the roads leading there were 
unsafe for travel; and in the second category were those who, already 
located in their provincial residences, were driven out by the Turks. 190 

The Christians of Amaseia were particularly hard hit as regards 
metropolitan absenteeism in the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
About 1315 they appealed to the patriarch for assistance and the patri¬ 
arch’s answer to this petition has been preserved in one of the synodal 
acta. 

To those who have been chosen to lead a people and to be keepers of [their] 
souls let this be a manifest token that they shall give spiritual aid not only to those 
under them who are nearby, but especially to those living far away in the midst of 
foreign nations and who are menaced with spiritual danger there; because there 
is strong necessity to seek out the portion which is currently in danger of being 
destroyed and to work at and assure its salvation. Such happen to be they who are 
spiritually subordinate to the most holy metropolitanate of Amaseia. They sent 
a letter to our humility stating distinctly that their church had been deprived of a 
legitimate metropolitan for a long time .... Thus they asked for a metropolitan, 
since the evil of the dominating Persian tyranny prevailed overwhelmingly so 
that he who would be metropolitan was not able to take his post there easily or 
in any way whatever. 191 

The situation was no better two years later (1317). 

For quite some time the Christian community there . . . were without a metro¬ 
politan and deprived of a spiritual shepherd and his teaching and aid .... [So] 
we ordained the most reverend holy monk Kyr Callistus, being possessed of virtue 
and the other attributes necessary in a metropolitan, metropolitan of Amaseia. 
But ... it is not now possible for him whom we have accepted by ordination to 

190 I exclude from the discussion those churches that were too small and poor to warrant 
the presence of a higher ecclesiastical authority. Certainly a contributing factor to 
Turkish reluctance to receive the metropolitans and bishops was the Constantinopolitan- 
centered character of the ecclesiastical administration and its close association with the 
state. This intimate relationship of church and state was also characteristic of the Ottoman 
state. In addition there was the predisposition of some clerics to the more pleasant life 
in Constantinople. On this see the letters of the patriarch Athanasius, P.G., CXLII, 
473-477, 516-528, and the unedited letters analyzed by R, Guillaume, “La corre- 
spondance inedite d’Athanase, patriarche de Constantinople (1289-1293, 1304-1310),” 
Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 131-132. Athanasius, while aware of the difficulties 
in the Anatolian church, was unrelenting in his efforts to send the hierarchs back to the 
Anatolian Christian communities. As has been indicated above, however, the synodal acta 
make it clear that it was impossible for many of these clergymen to return to their 
Anatolian seats. The patriarch was anxious to return these hierarchs to Asia Minor not 
only because of their idleness and intrigues in Constantinople, but also because of the 
great dangers to which the Anatolian Christians were exposed, P.G., CXLII, 518. 

191 Miklosich et Muller, I, 35-36. 
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go there and spiritually to look over his church there because of the mentioned 
invasion and attack of the godless ones. 192 

As the newly appointed metropolitan was not able to enter his seat in 
Amaseia because of the difficulties presented by the Turkish occupation, 
he was to take up residence in one of his subordinate bishoprics, Limnia. 
Since Limnia was within the boundaries of the empire of Trebizond, the 
synodal decree goes on to say, the church there was protected and ecclesi¬ 
astics could come, go, and remain without interference from the Turks. 
The metropolitan of Amaseia was to remain there until conditions 
improved and the Turks would permit him to enter Amaseia. This case is 
exactly parallel to the previously discussed affair of the metropolitan of 
Adrianople who had to reside in the subordinate bishopric of Agathopolis 
in Byzantine territory until such time as Adrianople should become 
Byzantine again and he would be able to enter the city. 

The metropolitan seat of Side was vacant in 1315: 

It has been a long time since there was a metropolitan in the metropolitanate of 
Side, and the reason is that the terrible [state of affairs] prevailed to such an extent, 
and the road leading there became unsafe as the result of the attacks of the foreign 
peoples. 193 

Pisidia was without a metropolitan for a period previous to 1315 and 
then again in 1345. A synodal decree dated 1345 describes the situation 
very clearly. 

The most holy metropolitanate of Pisidia has been without the shepherding and 
visitation of a metropolitan for many years, and the most holy metropolitan who had 
received the [metropolitanate] was hindered from staying in his church by the 
supervening foreign rule. After his death, the members of that church asked for a 
legitimate metropolitan; they asked for this many times [even when he had been 
alive], but the times, because of the foreign violence prevailing in the area, did not 
permit that a legitimate metropolitan from another area should be placed in that 
church. For this had been permitted the metropolitan of Side, but he also was not 
able to make his way there, and to take the post. 194 

As a result the bishop of Sozopolis, a bishopric subordinate to Pisidia, was 
appointed to assume direction of affairs of the metropolitanate. Con¬ 
ditions were so difficult that not only could the appointed metropolitan 
not enter from Constantinople, but even the metropolitan of Side had 
been unable to go from his own provincial seat to assume care of the 
community because of the Turks. 

In 1315 the metropolitanate of Syllaion and the archbishopric of 
Leontopolis 

192 Ibid., 69-70. The document specifies that the Turks would not allow a metropolitan 
to enter, "... xai to tou KcrrapyovTOs I 0 vou$ eke toe paAiora SucnrapaSeKTOv.” 

193 Ibid., 34. This is repeated, ibid., 39, in regard to Side and Syllaion; “ore St) 
yvt|cricov apyispecov ek pocKpou x r lP £U0 'j ffa S, Rapa tgov aOtcov e 0 vcov KcrrocKupi- 
£U0eicras.” 

194 Ibid., 242. 
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had been without legitimate metropolitans [and archbishops] for a long time, as 
they had been conquered by the godless foreigner. 185 

The bishop of Sinope had been appointed to direct the affairs of Leon- 
topolis, but it was impossible for him to do this as he could not overcome 
the “foreign vexations” 196 to make his way there. 

The metropolitan of Smyrna (c. 1318) was unable to enter his newly 
conquered seat because of the Turks, so he was awarded the bishopric of 
Chios 

for so long as the foreigners there [Smyrna] were not driven away and pushed out 
by the aid of God. 197 

He was given the bishopric of Chios as an epidosis 

so that the enemy might not make the reproach that the disappearance of the 
throne from the catalogue of the metropolitans was like the amputation of a 
member and like some disorder. 198 

The metropolitan of Ephesus was unable to enter his metropolitanate 
from 1315 to 1339 and again from 1365 to 1368. 199 At the eastern end of 
Anatolia the metropolitan of Caesareia received as epidosis (1327) the 
ecclesiastical seats of Sebasteia, Euchaita, Iconium, Mocissus, and Nazian- 
zus because 

they have been without legitimate metropolitans [and archbishop] for a long time 
as a result of the . . . prevailing confusion and malaise arising from the attack of 
the godless enemies. And therefore the Christian community under them is 
deprived of visitation, care, and sanctification by a metropolitan. 200 

In 1387 the metropolitan of Attaleia and Perge had 

to brave troubled seas and even such toil, as threatened him with death, on 
behalf of the command of Christ, 201 

to reach his congregation in Anatolia. The metropolitan of Attaleia and 
Perge received the rich metropolitanate of Sugdaia and Phyllon as an 
epidosis (1400), 

because he had come here [Constantinople] having been driven out of his church 
as a result of the beastliness and savagery of the leaders there who are infidels. 202 

195 Ibid., 39. 

196 Ibid., 40, " 6u<Tyep£tcas te eGvikocIs . . .” 

197 Ibid., 92. 

198 Ibid., 92. 

193 Ibid., 498. Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, pp. 3-4. Miklosich et Muller, I, 50-51. 
Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” 43-44, 82. 

200 Miklosich et Muller, I, 143. Such provisions were again made in 1370, ibid., I, 
537. This situation prevailed in the churches of eastern Anatolia much earlier. For 
example, the metropolitan of Mocissus received the church of Proiconessus, in western 
Asia Minor, as epidosis in the latter thirteenth century, Pachymeres, I, 286. 

201 Miklosich et Muller, II, 92. 

202 Ibid., 3 go; “ ek Tfjs ActyovOT|S carrov EKxAqcnas tcc EVTauOa KorraAafidjv Sicc Try 
ekeIcte tcov apyovrcov aaspcov ovtgov Gr)pico6iav Kcd ayptoTTp-a.” 
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The Turks had thus forced the metropolitan out of his seat, and the 
prelate had been fortunate enough to receive another ecclesiastical seat. 
Many such clerics, however, were not so fortunate, and once they were 
forced to leave their metropolitan seats in the provinces, they were forced 
to remain in Constantinople with the patriarch, idle, taking part only in 
the meetings of the synod and waiting either for the opportunity to 
reenter their provincial churches or to receive some other church as an 
epidosis. 203 

In 1315 the bishop of Sinope was forced out of his allotted bishopric and 
appointed to administer the metropolitanate of Side which had likewise 
been without a spiritual leader for a long period of time because of 
“troubled conditions.” So the patriarch attempted to settle two problems 
with the same solution. If he could possibly seat the bishop of Sinope, who 
had been forced out of his bishopric, in the vacant seat of Side, the bishop 
would have employment and income, and the community of Side would 
have spiritual leadership. This was, of course, the customary solution. 204 
But more often the displaced clergy were reseated in a European province, 
as this was much easier to effect. The number of acta dealing with these 
phenomena of petocOectis (transferral) and the cyoAcc^Gov (the churchless 
hierarch) are quite numerous. Such was the case, for instance, of the 
archbishop of Nymphaeum who in 1316 as a result of 

having sustained much suffering and having been banished from his allotted [seat] 
because of the spiteful abuse [of the Turks] arising from our sins, and is [now] 
idle . . . was appointed to administer the archbishopric of Dercus in Europe. 205 

Finally, the correspondence of the metropolitan Theophanes (d. 1381) 
reveals that he was not able to proceed to Nicaea to assume his pastoral 
duties there. 206 

DISPUTES OVER JURISDICTION AND PROPERTY 

One of the effects of confusion and upheaval, as we saw, was the loss of 
property which resulted in a great economic decline of the church in 
Asia Minor. This further complicated the problem of order and discipline 
in the church, for the stricken metropolitans and bishops, now feeling the 
grave economic strain, began increasingly to enter into disputes with 
each other over possession of property, income, and titles. This general 
trend is best chronicled in the acta concerning the metropolitan seat of 
Ephesus, which date 1342, 1343, 1368, and 1387. All four documents 
attest to the desire and activities of the various metropolitans of Ephesus 
to extend their jurisdiction and so acquire greater income, and to avoid 

203 See also ibid., I, 82, dated 1318. 

204 Ibid., 34. 

206 Ibid., 51. 

206 Theophanes Nicaenus, P.G., CL, 321, 300-302. The three letters of Theophanes 
to his unshepherded flock are significant for the information that they give on the fate 
of Christianity in Bithynia. See also Theophanes Nicaenus (d. 1381). Sermo in Santissimam 
Deiparam (Rome, 1935). 
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loss of property to other indigent metropolitans. In 1342 the patriarch 
intervened against the attempt of the metropolitan of Ephesus to ordain a 
bishop in the metropolitanate of Pyrgion and thus bring it directly 
under his own jurisdiction. 

The most holy church of Pyrgion was found promoted from bishopric to 
metropolitanate long ago .... But recently, however, a bishop has been ordained 
over it by the metropolitan now administering the most holy metropolitanate of 
Ephesus. He should refrain from it [Pyrgion] and not attempt such a thing there 
because formerly it had been subordinate to his church, for it has been transferred 
under our most holy great church of God and has been put with her other metro¬ 
politanates. And if originally it had been part of his church [of Ephesus], if 
one would wish to examine [the matter], also most of the metropolitanates he 
would find [originally] subordinate to other churches. But, however, they remain 
in the rank and honor which they received afterwards by imperial order and 
synodal decree, for to promote lower churches to higher rank is an imperial 
prerogative. 207 

Thus the attempt of the metropolitan of Ephesus to subordinate the metro¬ 
politanate of Pyrgion within his own jurisdiction by appointing his 
bishop there was momentarily thwarted by patriarchical intervention. 

Nevertheless, the tension between the metropolitanates of Pyrgion and 
Ephesus continued. In 1343 the patriarch and synod tried a case brought 
by the metropolitan of Ephesus (Matthew) against the metropolitan of 
Pyrgion, in which the former accused the latter of homicide and of 
swearing a false oath. The accused metropolitan denied the charges and 
the patriarch appointed the metropolitan of Laodiceia to conduct an 
investigation. His findings were of interest to the synod and show very 
clearly what the motives of the metropolitan’s accusations were. The 
prelate of Laodiceia wrote a detailed report that cleared the metro¬ 
politan of Pyrgion of both charges. Included in his dispatch to the patri¬ 
arch were several letters written by the metropolitan of Ephesus himself. 
In one of these the metropolitan of Ephesus had written, falsely, that the 
accused (metropolitan of Pyrgion) had been removed after an investi¬ 
gation by the synod and the patriarch, and he claimed the priests of 
Pyrgion as his own. But the investigation now carried out by the prelate 
of Laodiceia showed that the man, whom the metropolitan had been 
accused of flaying and hanging, had actually died of an illness. It was 
further ascertained that though he had actually sworn the false oath, 
he had been forced to do so by Umur Beg in order to save twenty-five 
Christians from death at his hands. 208 The metropolitan of Ephesus had 
merely manufactured and distorted the charges in an attempt to subordi¬ 
nate the seat of Pyrgion as a bishopric under the jurisdiction of Ephesus. 

In 1368 the metropolitan of Ephesus was finally successful in getting 
control of the church of Pyrgion. He had previously requested and 

207 Miklosich et Muller, I, 228—229. 

248 Ibid., 235-237. 
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obtained it as his own bishopric, but Pyrgion was again raised to the 
status of metropolitan seat. In 1365 he was again given it, this time as an 
epidosis. But in 1368 the patriarch and synod, because of the poverty of 
Ephesus, invested the metropolitan of Ephesus and his successors with the 
two metropolitan seats forever. 209 By 1387 the metropolitan of Ephesus 
was feeling the economic strain so acutely that he complained to the 
patriarch and petitioned that all the bishoprics that had originlly been 
subordinate to Ephesus should now be returned. This included former 
bishoprics which had in past times been promoted to metropolitanates 
and also a number of bishoprics which were as of 1387 being held by other 
metropolitans. In his petition he states that so long as the affairs of the 
empire had prospered, his ecclesiastical seat had not demanded the return 
of these seats. But with the great disaster and poverty besetting his church, 
he was now in pressing need of them. The synod then decreed that the 
metropolitanates of Pyrgion and Pergamum, formally bishoprics of 
Ephesus, should be demoted to the rank of bishopric and that they should 
again be subordinate to Ephesus. Also the two bishoprics of Clazomenae 
and New Phocaea held by Smyrna were to be returned to Ephesus, their 
original metropolitanate. In short it was decreed that Ephesus should 
once more possess all the bishoprics that had at one time been subordinate 
to her. 210 

The metropolitan of Myra seems to have been no less vociferous in 
voicing his claims and rights to certain properties. In 1387 an extended 
dispute between him and the metropolitan of Attaleia-Perge came before 
the patriarch and synod for adjudication. When the newly appointed 
metropolitan of Attaleia-Perge had arrived in his province, he found 
that the few properties that the Turks had not taken were being held by 
the metropolitan of Myra. Though these properties had in the past belonged 
to Myra, they had been turned over some years past to the metropolitan 
of Attaleia so that the metropolitan could administer his church. The 
newly arrived metropolitan, finding the economic situation in Attaleia 
impossible, immediately wrote to the patriarch for assistance. Though the 
patriarch wrote to the metropolitan of Myra, the latter did nothing about 
the matter and simply continued to hold these properties (i.e., Phoinix, 
Bathys Potamos, Oricante, and Stenon) as his own. Consequently, the 
metropolitan of Attaleia-Perge, yielding to his poverty, was forced to 
return to Constantinople, for 

it was no longer at all possible for him or any other metropolitan to remain there . . . 
[as] he had no other church under him in this area. 211 

209 Ibid., 497-500. Also IT, 96. 

210 Ibid., II, 103-106. For further quarrels over property rights and revenues between 
Ephesus and Smyrna, ibid., 96, in the year 1387, and Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
“ Mccyvr|crta f| Cmo ZmuAcp kcu ai nr|Tpoir6Aeis ’Ecpeaou xai Zpupvris ; ” A.I.E.E.E., 
II (1885), 650-660. 

211 Miklosich et Muller, II, 93. 
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The patriarch, desiring that both metropolitans should have some revenue, 
permitted Myra to keep the disputed properties since they originally 
belonged to this ecclesiastical seat. The metropolitanate of Rhodes, 
however, which the prelate of Myra held as an epidosis, was to be 
transferred to the metropolitan of Attaleia-Perge as an epidosis. 
In the synodal decision the patriarch gives Myra the opportunity to 
chose between the properties that he has just reclaimed from Attaleia- 
Perge, or else the epidosis of Rhodes with Cos and the Cyclades. 

For it will thus be possible for both churches to stand and to be shepherded and 
for their metropolitans to have the necessities of life. We have judged it to be 
unjust. . . for so much to have been bestowed on one and for the other to have 
been deprived of the very necessities so that he might not even have one [piece] 
of land there. 212 

The metropolitan of Myra seems to have been somewhat reluctant to 
relinquish either group of properties, and a letter from the patriarch 
admonishes him that he simply could not retain everything. 213 

About 1393-94 the metropolitan of Stauropolis addressed a petition 
to the patriarch Anthony, which shows how uncertain titles and claims 
to lands were and how hotly the various provincial ecclesiastics contested 
them. Many years previous to this petition, in the time of the patriarch 
Philotheus, the metropolitan of Stauropolis had received the metro¬ 
politan seat of Rhodes as an epidosis because of the great poverty of his 
own ecclesiastical district. Some time later the metropolitan of Myra, 
Matthew, also received the same grant from the patriarch Neilus, so that 
the metropolitan of Stauropolis was then deprived of his income. The latter, 
justifiably outraged by this act (epidosis was generally given for the period 
of the holder’s life), retired to Constantinople and cried out against the 
injustice in strong language. Consequently, Neilus attempted to offer 
partial compensation in the form of a synodal letter that made the metro¬ 
politan of Stauropolis the next holder of the epidosis of Rhodes. His 
possession of Rhodes would be effected when any one of the following 
three conditions should previal; if the metropolitan of Myra should die 
before him; if the metropolitan of Myra were transferred to another seat; 
or if the said metropolitan should willingly turn Rhodes over to him. 
Eventually, the metropolitan of Stauropolis received Rhodes by virtue of 
having outlived his rival. But he felt so uneasy and insecure in his tenure 
that he appealed to the new patriarch, Anthony, to confirm his possession 
of Rhodes. 214 These documents give some idea of the great struggle and 
competition over property and income which had arisen from the 
difficulties and impoverishment of the church in southwest Anatolia. 

212 Ibid., 94. 

213 Ibid., 94-95. 

211 Ibid., 197-198. 
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This indigence was reflected not only in the quarrels among the metro¬ 
politans over property, but also often within the metropolitanates between 
the metropolitan and his subordinate clergy. In 1394, by way of example, 
the patriarch threatened the metropolitan of Chalcedon with excom¬ 
munication if he did not return the property of Bollas, which he had un¬ 
justly acquired, to the monks of the monastery of Acapniotes (in 
Thessalonike). 215 In 1395 the patriarch gave a decision on another such 
case between the metropolitan of Nicaea and the monks from the 
monastery of Rhomaniotissa (in Cius) in his jurisdiction. Two monks 
from the monastery came before the patriarch and the synod in 
Constantinople and charged that 

Some time previously you [metropolitan of Nicaea] asked and received from 
their monastery a loan of the one modius of grain and wine, and that which you 
had borrowed now being demanded by them, since they were in need of them 
(being poor and impoverished monks and being in need of the necessities), not 
only have you not returned these things to them, but you sent and closed the church 
of the monastery and these things you did on great Thursday. You hindered them 
from the communion of blessings and their church remained closed even to the 
queen of days, the brilliant [day] of the resurrection of Christ. 216 

The fact that a dispute over such a trifling amount as one modius of grain 
and wine should have reached the patriarchal synod speaks fluently, if 
somewhat gloomily, to the indigent state of the metropolitans and their 
clergy. 

Poverty had also struck the other Orthodox patriarchates, as is so 
vividly reflected in the lament included in the fifteenth-century notitia, 
and their metropolitans and bishops were also undergoing similar 
experiences. 217 Thus in 1361 Philotheus, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote a letter to the patriarch of Antioch complaining that the latter’s 
metropolitans were entering the domains of the church of Constantinople 
and collecting fees and claiming jurisdiction where in fact they had no right 
to do so. 

We suffer greatly all the time, and the many and heavy afflictions which have 
occurred previously I set aside for the present. I now speak of those things which 
the metropolitan of Tyre did. He goes about within my territory [enoria] and 
functions as priest, ordaining, collecting money, and performing every illegality. 
It is necessary that you judge him there canonically, or if you are not able to do this, 
give leave and permission so that we might do it. And what of the [metropolitan] 
of Germanipolis? He took over two of our churches, that of Attaleia and Syllaion, 
by the authority of the emir in the area, and he holds these as their “legitimate” 
metropolitan. 218 

215 Ibid., 200-202. 

216 Ibid., 237. 

217 Pachymeres, II, 123. " eirsi ra KorraZupiav r|<pdvi<Tro.” Chrysostomus, Archbishop 
of Athens, " 'H Korracrraais Tfjs ’OpOoSo^ou ’ExtA-paiccs ’AvnoyEias Kara tov lA’ Kod 
IE' aicova,” E.E.B. 2 ., XIII (1937), 123-142. 

218 Miklosich et Muller, I, 412, also I, 511-512. It may be that the emirs preferred 
metropolitans from Antioch because those of Constantinople were still connected with a 
Christian state. 
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In both cases the patriarch asked that either the patriarch of Antioch 
intervene to halt the violations the latter’s metropolitans were committing 
in Anatolia or else to give him leave to do so himself. It appears, however, 
that both patriarchs were powerless to act, and this was probably due to 
the fact that they were unable to enforce ecclesiastical discipline in 
Turkish lands where the Greek emperors had no authority, especially 
since the erring metropolitans had the support of the local Turkish 
authorities. 

RECOURSE TO TURKS 

This brings us to another aspect and reflection of the decline of ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline. As conditions worsened, poverty increased, and metro¬ 
politans and bishops came to occupy their seats less and less regularly, a 
new phenomenon entered into the decline of discipline. Clerics began, 
increasingly, to resort to the local Turkish authorities, an action severely 
proscribed and prohibited by the church under pain of excommunication. 
When things were not going their way in some dispute, particularly over 
property and jurisdiction, the clerics often made a mutually beneficial 
arrangement with the local Turkish begs. At other times the Turkish beg 
would force his will on the local clerics in a unilateral manner. 

The dispute between the metropolitans of Ephesus and Pyrgion occur¬ 
ring in 1343 is an example of such behavior. The metropolitan of Ephesus, 
in his desire to reunite the seat of Pyrgion with his own, slandered that 
metropolitan to Umur Beg. He sent him a letter in which he addressed 
the Turk as his good son and considered himself the “father” of the emir, 
and advised him to expel the metropolitan of Pyrgion from his seat. 219 
Further, it would seem, the metropolitan of Pyrgion was forced to swear 
a false oath because of the violence and force which he had suffered from 
the emir. 220 

The case of Dorotheus, metropolitan of Peritheorium, is a striking 
example of this type of conduct (though his seat was in Europe). The 
details are interestingly set forthin a document of 1381. He was imprisoned 
by the emperor for some unknown reason, but managed to effect his 
escape from prison and then made his way to the Turks in Asia Minor. 

He went to the Turks, received forces there and then asserted tyrannical 
authority over the church of Peritheorium. And previously we wrote of these 
things [to those] there, that the Christians should in no way receive him for he 
went to the Turks. We wrote him twice and thrice both in Anatolia and Peritheo¬ 
rium in order that he should come here and be judged by the synod, but he did not 
wish to do so in any way. He made an agreement with the Turks that as many 
prisoners as should flee to Peritheorium, he would turn them over to the Turks. 
And he did this often, in accordance with his agreement. 221 

219 Ibid., 236. 

229 Ibid., 237. 

221 Ibid., II, 38. For a similar case of returning prisoners to the Turks, Miklosich et 
Muller, I, 592-593. It would have been difficult, however, for the Christians to have 
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The patriarch goes on to say that Dorotheus’ presence before the synod is 
not necessary for the final judgment because the holy canons rule that, 

“if some bishop utilizes secular authorities and through these takes control of a 
church, let him be removed and exiled.” And he did not simply have recourse to 
secular Christian authorities, but going over to the impious ones and receiving a 
force, he took over the church, as is known and agreed by all; so there is no 
necessity for [his] appearance or proof. For he said, openly and in front of every¬ 
one, that he had the Turks as his own emperors, patriarchs, and protectors. 222 

He is removed from his seat, and if he continues to err with the Turks, 
he will be excommunicated. 

In 1387 when the metropolitan of Attaleia-Perge assumed his duties 
in his ecclesiastical district, he found that those properties the Turks had 
not seized they had given to the metropolitan of Myra on the latter’s 
petition. Here we would seem to have an example of both emir and 
metropolitan sharing in the spoliation of a second metropolitan seat. 223 
In the dispute of the two metropolitans, the patriarch beseeches the pre¬ 
lates not to take their disputes to the Turkish emir. 224 

The complaint of the monks of the monastery of Acapnius (1394) 
that the metropolitan of Chalcedon had taken their property of Bollas 
also bears on the problem of recourse to Turkish authority. The metro¬ 
politan wrote a letter to the patriarch answering the charge by stating 
that though the property had formerly belonged to these monks, the 
Turks had taken it away from them and given it to the metropolitan. The 
patriarch then begins to explain that this is not a valid method of trans¬ 
ferring title to property. 

I do not know how it escapes your holiness, a good man and teacher, as you say, 
of the politeia of God, that you do these same things to your own brothers which the 
Turks [do] .... If you desire to learn how evilly you act in these affairs, read the 
canon “on greediness” of St. Gregory the Thaumaturge, which he expounded in 
the time of the barbarian invasion and captivity, so that you might learn what he 
says concerning those who take alien properties. He anathematizes such persons. 225 

The patriarch warns the metropolitan of Chalcedon: 

If you ignore the present synodic admonition of our humility and you persevere 
in these things and wrong your brothers, we shall consider you and all your 
retinue as having recourse to foreign authority and [as] openly unjust, and as 
excommunicated and removed .... If you ignore this they [the monks] shall 
have permission to consider you as publicans and foreigners. 226 


done otherwise. On the severe punishments inflicted upon prisoners who attempted to 
escape, ibid., I, 502-503, and Bartholomaeus Geurgieuitz-Kidric, passim. 

222 Miklosich et Muller, II, 38. 

223 Ibid., 92. 

224 Ibid., 95; “ kccI Eipr|veuETE up6$ aAAf]Aou<;, 035 aSEAcpoi koci apyiepei's Kai Tfjs 
Eipfivris SiSaoKaAoi, Kai pf|TE ailrros SiEvoyAeiTW tt] crrj iepoTrjTt Trpos tov apripav, 
pf|T£ ah auT«, ava^ia yap Eiai TOiauTa tou kccS’ r)pas Tayparos Kai Tfjs dcpyiEpcocrG- 
i/Tis.” 
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The same question arose in 1389 when certain clerics from the church 
in Russia were summoned before the Constantinopolitan synod in an 
effort to settle a serious and complicated dispute. But these clerics, fearing 
the judgment of the synod, crossed into Anatolia and sought aid from the 
Turks. Thus the patriarchal agents sent after them were prevented from 
returning them to Constantinople. 227 

DISCIPLINE AND ORTHODOXY OF THE CLERGY 

On a general level the breakdown of discipline was reflected in other 
ways. Struggles and strife in matters of doctrine in Constantinople were 
likely to be reflected in some of the provinces. Thus the contest between the 
adherents of Barlaam and Palamas seems to have spread into some of the 
churches of Asia Minor. The metropolitan of Ephesus was condemned as 
a heretical Barlaamite in 1351, and it would seem that Cyril the metro¬ 
politan of Side (c. 1360) was strongly suspected of being tainted with this 
heresy. 228 The church in northwest Asia Minor had suffered division and 
strife in the thirteenth century while it was still under Byzantine control, 
as a result of the pro-Latin policy of the emperor Michael Palaeologus 
and of the opposition between Josephites and Arsenites arising from 
dynastic politics. 229 

The synodal acta furnish a limited but significant number of cases that 
describe in great detail the decay of discipline in specific churches of 
Anatolia. One such case which is particularly intriguing involves the 
church of Iconium. The incident is of interest because it is in connection 
with the city of Iconium (Konya) that the activities of the proselytizing 
Mawlawi dervishes will be discussed. In 1379-80 the monks of a par¬ 
ticular monastery in this district brought charges against the metro¬ 
politan stating that he had blasphemed God, cursed the protectors and 
leaders of the church and also the holy fathers. As the canons state that 
clerics who see their bishop falling into heresy have the right to abstain 
from communion with him, the monks had closed their church. At the 
particular moment that the monks brought their complaints before the 
synod, the patriarchal seat was vacant and consequently the synod had 
no right to examine all the charges and the validity of his priesthood. 
Instead, the assembled metropolitans embarked upon a partial investi¬ 
gation, limiting it to three points. The first charge was that the metro¬ 
politan of Iconium had made light of the monks’ fasting and other 
spiritual accomplishments, adjudging these exercises false and valueless, 
and he also blasphemed St. Macarius. Second, he was charged with 
breaking a holy altar in order to use the wood for other purposes. Third, 

227 Ibid., 125 and I, 356-363, for a detailed case in which the metropolitan of Alania 
appealed to the khan of the Crimean Tatars against an unfavorable decision of the 
patriarch. 

228 Ibid., I, 408, 405-406. Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, p. 10. 

228 Arnakes, 'OOwpavof, pp. 43-45. 
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he had, his accusers alleged, introduced a certain heretic (Niphon by 
name) into the church of the monks on Palm Sunday and had given him 
a palm leaf and candle. On the feast day of Lights he permitted this 
enemy of the church to participate in the liturgy by allowing him to read 
a homily of St. Gregory the Theologian. At this point the monks were 
outraged and demanded that the metropolitan remove the heretic from 
the church, but the metropolitan refused. The synod found the metro¬ 
politan guilty and removed from his control all the monasteries, since he 
was permitting heretics to enter them. When, with the appointment of the 
new patriarch Neilus, the case was reopened, it was further ascertained 
that the metropolitan had struck the leader of the monks, Gregory, while 
the latter was assisting behind the altar in the services of Easter week. 
Finally, the patriarch removed the errant metropolitan from office. 
Unfortunately, this is one of the very few detailed cases concerning the 
church of Iconium in the fourteenth century which has survived; never¬ 
theless, it does present a glimpse into the declining state of ecclesiastical 
discipline there. 230 

The most illustrative and detailed instance of this disorder in the array 
of the church on a personalized and individual level is that concerning 
the monk Paul Tagaris, who first appears in the synodal acta in 1370. 
At this time the patriarch has ordered the metropolitans of Caesareia and 
Mocissus to proceed to Iconium where they are to investigate all priests, 
deacons, and readers ordained by that “sinful monk, or rather that pseudo¬ 
monk and son of the devil Tagaris.” 231 He had entered the seat of Iconium 
passing himself off as the metropolitan and consequently succeeded in 
deceiving many. The appointed metropolitans were to examine the clergy 
and were to remove from office all those ordained by Tagaris, even though 
they may have acted in good faith. They were not to be restored until 
a legitimate metropolitan of Iconium was appointed to office. In the 
meantime the metropolitan of Mocissus was to appoint and ordain clerics 
if and when they should be needed. 232 

Tagaris next appears in a decision of the synod dated 1384, in which it 
appears that he has continued in his erring ways. The “son of perdition,” 
finding the metropolitan seat of Amaseia vacant, ordained the presbyter 
Joseph as bishop of Limnia (a suffragant bishopric of Amaseia). Con¬ 
sequently, Macarius, the metropolitan of Sebasteia, has been ordered by 
the patriarch and synod to go to these areas and examine and reordain 
those falsely ordained by Tagaris, including Joseph. 233 

Justice, however, finally catches up with the protagonist as does his 
conscience, very conveniently, sometime around 1391, and a considerable 
portion of his confession and repentance has survived. His confession 

230 Miklosich et Muller, II, 1-7. 

233 Ibid., I, 537. 

232 Ibid., 538. 

233 Ibid., II, 64-65. 
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includes a number of fascinating details both as to his actual sins and his 
origins. He mentions that his father had won glory for himself in fighting 
the foes of the empire and as a result married a lady of the imperial 
family. 234 At the age of fifteen, Tagaris had married, but soon after left 
his wife to go to Palestine and become a monk. Then he returned to 
Constantinople and was at first prone to settle in a monastery and “be on 
the side of the good.” He says, however, that shortly after his arrival in 
the capital city he changed to the “side of hypocrisy.” He found an icon, 
and hoping to earn a livelihood from it, he announced to all that it was of 
the type that worked miracles. His family, however, was scandalized and 
soon other clergymen intervened and removed the icon from his possession. 
Tagaris was outraged and having no recourse against this confiscation, he 
set out for Palestine where he soon became a confidant of Lazarus the 
patriarch of Jerusalem. When, however, the latter was driven out by the 
Muslims, a new aspirant to the throne appeared who threatened Tagaris 
with death. As a result, Tagaris proceeded to Antioch where, he says, 

Satan entered into me again and there was nothing illegal or unlawful which he 
did not force me to carry out for shameful gain. I trampled under foot the enoria 
of the ecumenical patriarch; bishops who had done no evil were thrust out of 
their own bishoprics, and in their places were brought in other dissolutes . . . [who] 
gave money and received bishoprics from a presbyter. 235 

The next step in his career of charlatanry was the assumption of the 
title of Patriarch of Jerusalem and the continuing false ordination of 
metropolitans and bishops. He did not bestow these offices on him worthy 
of them but on him who gave the most money, 

no matter how full of evil he was, or how wealthy he was in illegality, and most 
unworthy of it, for to me he was the most fitting and holy of all. And if someone 
had become bishop under one of the patriarchs, I brought him down ... as he 
brought obstacles to my tyranny, by buying his office with money, or else I 
disposed myself evilly toward him and slandered him to the local emir .... Who 
would be capable of enumerating the illegal and uncanonical ordinations of 
priests at my hands only so that I might make money ? For the love of money which 
had seized my soul and the desire for wealth moved me to work every evil. . . . 
So that he was deemed worthy [of office] who gave more or said he would give 
more. 236 

234 Ibid., 225. Cantacuzene, I, 91, 343; II, 591, gives the history of the rise to power 
of the Tagaris family. Of obscure origin, a member of the family gained fame and social 
prominence in the wars against the Turks about Philadelpheia in the fourteenth century. 
A Manuel Tagaris took part in the disastrous battle of Pelecanum (1329). George Tagaris 
went on an embassy to the Turks of Saruhan, c. 1346. 

235 Miklosich et Muller, II, 226. 

236 Ibid., 227. It is significant that he resorted to arrangements with Muslim emirs 
to overcome the resistance of the validly ordained metropolitans in any given district. 
He thereby forced the local metropolitan or bishop to split his jurisdiction into two 
parts, one for the locum tenens and one for Tagaris. " si' rrou 5i tis STnaxoTros Trccpa twv 
TrotTpiapyiKcov tivos yeyovcos . . . ebs sksivov SuayepaivovTa TTy spry TvpavviSa, 
Xpfipacnv s£covr|cracr 0 ai TTy sauTOU Tipiy, ij Trp05 tov tou tottou apripav 5 ia( 3 ~ 
aAAoov auTov kokgos SistiOouv, tbs &vayxacr 0 £VTa Tfy ouaiav Siya SisAsTv Kai Tfjs pi&s 
peptBos TTOtfjaai Kvpiov.” 
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Feeling that the “office” of patriarch of Jerusalem was too restricted for 
his talents “I decided to go through the whole ecumene, so that I might 
amass more wealth.” 237 Thereafter he set out for the “Persian” borders 
and soon came to Georgia where he found that three men were disputing 
the royal throne. Having convinced them that only he could settle the 
dispute, he awarded the throne to the one who promised the most money, 
and he relates “I obtained not a little wealth thus.” 238 

Not unexpectedly he soon became bishop of Tabriz and was on the way 
to Trebizond when justice finally began to catch up with him. He was 
served with a patriarchal letter in which the patriarch referred to a certain 
evil metropolitan of Tyre as the forerunner of antichrist and to Tagaris 
as his violent follower, and in so doing left no doubt as to what he intended 
to do with them when the opportunity presented itself. Tagaris, now in 
fear of his personal safety, decided to seek refuge with the Roman pope. 
Consequently, he crossed over to the land of the Tatars and gave eleven 
pearls to the leader for guides and soldiers to escort him as far as 
Hungary. 239 Once in Hungary he began to fear for his soul, he tells the 
patriarch in his confession, but dissuaded by the dangers of the road back 
through the land of the Tatars, he went on to Rome. Here he performed 
the Latin confession of faith to the pope who named him patriarch of 
Constantinople and dressed him in the appropriate garb. He compounded 
his sins, he tells the synod, by sitting down to meal with Latins and eating 
meat. 240 This is the end of the more interesting part of Tagaris’ con¬ 
fession. Its implications as to the state of ecclesiastical discipline, and its 
indications of the troubles of the church in Anatolia and the church’s 
inability to enforce discipline there are all too self-evident for any further 
comment. 241 

The difficulties and poverty that the Turkish occupation of Anatolia 
imposed were such that the metropolitans and bishops often refused to 
go to their appointed churches and take up their duties, or often they 
deserted their churches so that the patriarchs frequently forced the 
metropolitans to swear oaths not to abandon their seats because of the 
various difficulties and obstructions. It becomes apparent that service in 
partibus infidelium was not by any manner of means an ordinary or simple 
task. A number of the clerics often abandoned their metropolitanates and 
sought churches in less critical areas of Asia Minor, or more often they 

237 Ibid. 

238 Ibid. 

239 Ibid., 228. 

240 Ibid., 229. 

241 G. Hill, A History of Cyprus (Cambridge, 1942), II, 435, has dismissed the “career” 
of Tagaris as a historical fabrication put forth by the monk himself. Hill did not know 
the synodal documents that dealt with the case but relied upon the account in Chronicum 
Karoli Sexti, ed. and trans. M. L. Bellaquet, Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denys contenant le 
regne de Charles VI, de 1380 a 1422 (Paris, 1839), I, 636-643. This Latin chronicle supple¬ 
ments the Greek accounts (which tell of Tagaris’ wanderings in the East) by recounting 
the monk’s exploits in France and Italy. 
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sought to be transferred to Constantinople or some other church in the 
European provinces. 242 This problem is clearly brought out in an oath 
signed about 1338 by Cyril the metropolitan of Side. 

Those who are elected by the holy and universal church of God to be his 
metropolitans, and those others who are sent to the Christians dwelling under an 
impious foreign nation must turn this over in [their] minds; that they have taken 
up the apostolic struggle, and have been ordered to run the course of Christ’s 
revered disciples and apostles, to whom . . . was also said, “Behold, I send you 
out as sheep in the midst of the wolves.” And since I am by God’s judgment 
elected by the holy church of God, and I was chosen for the church of Side which 
the impious foreign hand has received to rule, there is suspicion that being 
ordained I shall not go there, or going there I might return again to this the queen 
of cities for comfort and relief from the hardships at hand; I make the present 
written promise in this to our most holy lord the ecumenical patriarch and to the 
most holy, sacred synod, and say and assure that I [shall] not have leave after my 
ordination ... to remain here and find an excuse for idleness and put off my 
departure; nor after having gone to that church to which I was elected, to return 
here having abandoned the flock which was entrusted to me, except [by reason] 
of great necessity and want. 243 

In 1363 the patriarch and synod order the metropolitan of Smyrna to 
leave Thessalonike and to proceed to Smyrna where he was to care for the 
“many and numberless Christians who are there.” 244 

Most holy metropolitan of Smyrna . . . grace and peace of God be with your 
holiness. Your holiness knew previously that not just once, but twice, and thrice, 
and many times we informed you that throwing off all and every type of excuse 
you should go to the church which you received . . . having been promoted to 
metropolitan, to the area and jurisdiction of your most holy metropolitanate, and 
according to canonical duty perform all those things in need of metropolitan super¬ 
vision and consecration there; for the Christians awaiting your presence in this 
area are many. 245 

The patriarch orders him to leave the city of Thessalonike where he has 
been seeking rest and to go occupy his seat in Asia Minor, for the 
Smyrniotes are continuously sending petitions to the patriarch for a 
metropolitan. If he does not conform with this order, he will be removed 
from office and replaced by another metropolitan. 246 

The newly appointed metropolitan of Mocissus, guilty of abandoning 
his previous seat, was forced in 1370 to swear an oath not to abandon his 
new church. 

I the humble metropolitan of Mocissus, Ioannicius, swear in the presence of 
our most holy lord the ecumenical patriarch, and of the holy and sacred synod, 
that I shall not appear to abandon my church and go elsewhere, as I did this 
formerly [when] I was bishop of Nyssa. But I shall be found in my church teaching 

242 Guilland, “Athanase,” pp. 130-132. 

243 Miklosich et Muller, I, 182. 

244 Ibid., 447. 

245 Ibid., 445. 

248 Ibid., 446. 
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the flock of Christ entrusted to me with as much strength as I have. If I should 
ever appear to abandon my church and be found elsewhere, another metropolitan 
shall be ordained by my most holy lord the ecumenical patriarch and the great 
sacred synod in my church. 247 

In 1385 the metropolitan of Iconium, far from having proceeded to 
take up duties in his own church at Iconium, simply took over the church 
of Attaleia and left his own flock in Iconium without leadership. Con¬ 
sequently, the patriarch removed him from all metropolitan functions 
until he should present himself before the synod where he would be 
judged and removed in accordance with canon law. 248 In 1394 we have 
an example of a metropolitan taking over another seat illegally. In this 
case it is the metropolitan of Seleuceia, either unable or unwilling to 
enter his own church, who manufactured false letters from the Christian 
community of Attaleia saying that the latter were without leadership. 
His deception, however, was discovered only after he had set out to take 
over the church of Attaleia. 249 

THE CONGREGATIONS 

Up to this point the examination of the synodal acta has proceeded 
from the point of view of the structure of the church, its property, and its 
clerics. But what, if anything, do the acta say about the congregations 
themselves ? Do they give any indication or hint on the fate of the Greek 
Christian populations in the various areas ? Generally speaking, they are 
not so specifically informative on the members of the communities as 
they are on the clergy. The acta, however, are indicative of the overall 
fate and general types of experiences among the Christians. The general 
impression they give is one of a great decline in the numbers of the 
Christians of Asia Minor, though the information is scanty at best. One 
of the acta dated 1387 and concerned with the metropolitan seat of 
Ephesus relates that 

every city and every land were wasted by the foreigners and were entirely obliter¬ 
ated. And if some of these were ever cities it is not even ascertainable from names, 
while other are recognizable from some few traces, having very few Christian 
inhabitants. 250 

A synodal decision of about 1315 mentions the metropolitanate of Syllaion 
and the archbishopric of Leontopolis as inhabited by a “very few 
Christian folk.” 251 Another document of 1387 relates that the metro¬ 
politan of Attaleia and Perge had a very small congregation, 252 and a 

24? Ibid., 536. 

248 Ibid., II, 89. 

249 Ibid., 205-206. 

250 Ibid., 104. This is also reflected in a document of 1318 relative to Melitene and 
Celtzine. Ibid., I, 82. 

251 Ibid., I, 34. 

252 Ibid., II, 93, "... tov oAiyov eke! tou Kupiov Aaov . . 
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similar document of 1397 again reveals the smallness of the Christian 
community in Attaleia and in Side as well. 

Since it had been captured long ago [there was] a scarcity of the faithful in 
[Side]. 253 

Sizable congregations, however, remained in a number of cities through¬ 
out Anatolia. In 1315 the Christians of Amaseia wrote to the patriarch, 
petitioning for a metropolitan, 

because they find themselves in the midst of foreigners . . . and most necessarily 
need a guide and leader in those matters pleasing to God. 254 

The reason they need a spiritual leader emerges from a decree of 1317, by 
which time the Amaseians had not yet received a metropolitan because of 
the enmity of their Turkish master. This document says: 

The Christian congregation there, as many that is as remained and having 
remained were not seduced by the abusive and ruling foreigners, for a sufficient 
time was without a metropolitan and was deprived of a shepherd and of his 
teaching and aid. . . . But the Lord . . . sends shepherds to the greatest thrones, 
leaders of souls and affairs, so that thus what time has thrown down . . . He shall 
restore to the ancient form and honor by their aid and care. 255 

According to the text a number of the Christians who had remained in 
Amaseia were converted to Islam. The language of the document would 
seem to imply at least an active program of proselytization by the 
Muslims. The text emphasizes the importance of the leadership of the 
metropolitan in keeping the flock together and in restoring it to a healthy 
state. 256 The community was sufficiently strong and articulate to petition 
the patriarch continuously for a spiritual leader during the period of 
upheaval. 

Continued occupation and rule of the Turks and isolation from Con¬ 
stantinople subjected the Christians to temptations to abandon their 
faith for that of the rulers, and often also subjected them to overt pressure 
to do so. A proceeding of 1387 relates that there remained only a few 
Christians in the city of Pontoheracleia. But few though they were, they 
were to have shepherding. 

Because as men, being seduced by the deception of life, they look out for only a 
few of those heavenly and immortal rewards. But also dwelling among the 
foreigners and associating with them constitute the greatest obstacle to salvation. 257 

The implications are obvious. The Christians, if left without leadership 
too long, will join the religion of their conquerors, as indeed many have 
already done. Thus, dwelling among the Turks and daily association with 
them eventually would lead to conversion. When the Christians of Gangra 

263 Ibid., 276-277. 

254 Ibid., I, 37. 

255 Ibid., 6g. 

266 Ibid., 69-71. 

267 Ibid., II, 103. 
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asked for a metropolitan in 1400-01, it was for similar reasons. As a result 
of the death of the metropolitan of Gangra, 

all the Lord’s people who are found there beseeched our humility by their own 
letters that I send to them a metropolitan and protector, because the foreigners 
abuse and endanger them on all sides concerning the most crucial matters [i.e., 
religion]. They have not the teaching and spiritual leadership of a protector (for 
people are on the whole wont to fall easily into evil rather than to be elevated to 
virtue, and these things are so especially when they are under the barbarians) and 
our humility deemed it necessary that such a church no longer be found without a 
shepherd, as there should arise to it from this not a small harm and damage. 258 

Here the language implies both voluntary apostasy and conversion under 
a certain amount of pressure, though the text is not very explicit. Similar 
disorders are implied by the acta for the churches of Sebasteia, Euchaita, 
Iconium, Mocissus, and Nazianzus in 1327. 259 

The most significant and informative of these documents in regard to 
the fate of the congregations of Anatolia, however, are two acta from about 
1338 and 1340 addressed to the inhabitants of Nicaea. The first of these is 
the longest and most explicit. 

The church of God, the common clinic of souls, opens its doors of salvation to 
all those returning from sin, and, providing the appropriate medicines looks 
after the salvation of all. It is essential not to forbid anyone, nor to disdain the 
salvation of him falling into denial [apostasy] for there is not, there is generally no 
sin which triumphs over God’s philanthropia. And the Holy Scriptures bear many 
examples of those refraining from their former sins [and] showing a genuine 
return and repentance; among these [examples] is that of the prodigal, that of the 
whore, that of the robber, that of the Ninevites, that of Manasses who prepared the 
people to worship idols for forty years, rebelling from the Creator. He rejects none, 
nor does God turn away, for He has an unbounded sea of philanthropia, if only we 
should genuinely repent and fall at his feet, and weep, and beseech His goodness. 

Since the attack of the Ismaelites prevailed over us by God’s permission as a 
result of the multitude of our sins, and they having captured and enslaved many 
of our own and violently forced them and dragged them along alas! so that they 
took up their evil and godlessness; and to those having fallen into such a depth of 
evil occurred a realization [that] they were evil and [this] aroused them to seek 
the ways of the Christians again. But another thought came to them, and they 
hesitate and wish to learn for certain whether they will not fail utterly or shall 
achieve their salvation. The church of God pledges itself to all such and gives 
definite information; that it [the church] will heal and cure and number among the 
side of the Christians again those taking up the true belief in God and [those] 
removing [themselves] from the evil of the Muslims into which they fell. Nor shall they 
find any obstacle to the salvation of their own souls because of the failure, as it is 
said, which occurred to them. But as many of these who will show their repentence 
openly and freely so that they choose to suffer for the faith in God, these will bind 
on the crown of martyrdom (an exact proof of this is the great martyr of Christ, 
Jacob the Persian). As many as wish to live in secret practicing and keeping in their 
heart the Christian way, because of the fear of punishments against them, these also 

268 Ibid., 491. 

269 Ibid., I, 143-144. 
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shall attain salvation. Only, they shall try as much as possible to keep the com¬ 
mands of God. And this present letter of the church of God became an assurance 
concerning this. 260 

The second of the letters, though somewhat shorter, deals with the same 
subject. 

[To] the clerics, the consecrated, the monks, and all the remaining Christian 
congregation being found in Nicaea, our . . . beloved Children in the Lord. We 
beseech, for all of you, the peace and compassion of God, freedom from troubles, 
and every other good and salvation from almighty God. We are unable to say 
how much we suffer and are grieved on your behalf and on behalf of all other 
Christians under the barbarians. Be informed, thence, that we do not intermit 
supplicating and beseeching God night and day so that He might transform the 
storm (brought against our race because of the multitude of sins) into a clear sky 
and turn back the evils upon the enemies, which we are confident, will not remain 
long. . . . Simply have care that you serve God by your good works and a life 
pleasing to God. For if the enemies rule you, be you the masters of your own souls 
and mind(s), and of your choice [which] is to guard over the good or not to guard 
[it]. But as we learned from the judge, you preserve and guard your Christian 
situation, in which I pray that you remain firm and unshakable, so that you may 
gain the promised good rewards God prepared for those who love him with their 
soul, and [that] you will observe his commands of salvation, the grace of which 
shall preserve you. 261 

The first of these pastoral letters is concerned with the Islamization of 
many of the inhabitants of Nicaea. It says that the Turks forced them to 
convert to Islam, 

And they [Turks] having captured and enslaved many of our own and violently 
forced them and dragged them along, alas! so that they took up their evil and 
godlessness. 

This is also implied more generally in some of the documents described 
previously and seems to indicate that conversion under duress, far from 
being unknown during the Turkish conquests of the fourteenth century, 
was certainly one of the many factors working for the diminution of the 
Christian communities. These Christians, who have apostatized to Islam 
at the bidding of their conquerors, are concerned with their salvation and 
have referred the matter to the patriarch in Constantinople. His solicitous 
and sympathetic reply offered the petitioners salvation if they would reject 
Islam. There were two possible roads to salvation from their apostasy; 
martyrdom or crypto-Christianity. To those who were brave enough to 
renounce Islam openly was to be awarded the matryr’s crown, as had 
been the case of the Persian martyr Jacob. The others, who were afraid 
to die, were to be accounted as within the fold of the church again if they 
practiced their Christiantity in secret and to the best of their ability in 
these conditions. 

260 Ibid., 183-184. 

261 Ibid., 197-198. 
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As many as wish to live in secret practicing and keeping in their heart the 
Christian way, because of the fear of punishments against them, these shall also 
attain salvation. 262 

In the second letter to the Nicaeans, dated about 1340, the patriarch 
commends the Nicaeans for successfully preserving their Christianity. 
Again there seems to be a hint at crypto-Christianity in the sentence, 

For if the enemies rule you, be you the masters of your souls and mind(s), and 
of your choice. 

The religious pressure to convert is apparent in other accounts of the 
situation in fourteenth-century Bithynia, and crypto-Christianity and 
neo-martyrdom, though poorly known, nevertheless existed in the 
Ottoman period. The process of religious conversion in northwest Asia 
Minor which emerges from the synodal acta finds striking confirmation 
in the letters that the absentee metropolitan Theophanes (d. 1381) sent 
to his flock in Nicaea, 263 and explicitly in the annals of the earliest 
Turkish chronicles. 264 

Matthew of Ephesus—A Case Study 

Actual on-the-spot reports of the situation in Asia Minor by priests 
who had churches there are, unfortunately, rare. A notable exception is 

262 On Jacob, F. Halkin, Bibliotheca hagiographica graeca (Brussels, 1957), I, 252. There 
is a considerable literature of unequal value on the phenomenon of Crypto-Christianity. 
Arnakis, ’OGcopavol, pp. i88-i8g. I. K. Voyiatzides, " ’EKTOupKiopos Kod E^ioAapto’pds 
tcov ‘EAAf)vcov,” in 'Icrropmai MeAetqi (Thessalonike, 1933), pp. 3-60. N. E. Meliores, 
01 KpuTTTOXpicrnavoi (Athens, 1962). N. Andriotes, KpvnrroxpiOTiaviKr) OiAoAoyla 
(Thessalonike, 1953). Hasluck, “The Crypto-Christians of Trebizond,” J.H.S., XLI 
(1921), igg-202. R. M. Dawkins, ‘’The Crypto-Christians of Turkey,” Byzantion , VIII 
(1933), 24.7 -275. Gordlevski, Izbrannye Soch., Ill, 37 44, 326-334. R. Janin, “Musulmans 
malgr6 eux: les Stavriotes,” E.O., no. 97 (1912), pp. 495-505. A. D. Mordtmann, 
Anatolien. Skizzen und Reisebriefe aus Kleinasien (1850 - l8jjg), ed. F. Babinger (Hannover, 
1925), passim. M. Deffner, “ ITevte E(3Sopd56S Trapa toTs ccpvrjCTiGpf|CTKOts ev "O9EI,” 
'Earla, no. 87 (1877), pp. 547 ff. K. Lameras, 'H TTEpt Mixpas ’Aulas xai tcov ev auTTj 
KpvTTTOXpicnrtavciov (Athens, 1921). S. Antonopoulos, MiKpa ’Aafa (Athens, 1907), pp. 
57-72. Istor Pontion, “ At E^iaAapiaEis iv TTovtco Kai ol KAcocrrof,” 17 . 0 ., I (1936), 
3-6. Phikas, “ ’Atto eva x el P°yP a< P° 1886 yupco cctt’ tous Kpuno -ryp 1 or iavous, ” 
n.E., XI (i960), 5647. P. Triantaphyllides, " 01 KAcoorol,” TT.E., II (1951), 967, 1032. 
P. Sallapasides, " rfepi tcov oAAote ev Tovpida KpviTTOXpiOTiavoov,” 11 . 0 ., II 
(ig37), 280; “ ’EiTEiaoBia caro Tqv ^coqv tcov Kpuipcov Tqs ’ApyupouiroAECOs,” Fl.O., 
II (1937)3 372-373. M. Metalleides, " ’Atto Tgv ^cof|v tcov KAcocttcov. Mid piKpri 
iaropla,” n.<D., II (1937), 196-197. P. Melanophrydes andX. Xenitas, “ 01 KAcoorol,” 
n.E., II (1951), U 93 - P. Melanophrudes, ‘"O XprjcTTOV (octto T 13 £ooq tcov Kpuq>o- 
XP'cmavcbv KAcocrroov),” TT.E., V (1954), 2640. Ph. Ktenides, “01 KpUTrroxpicrnavol 
toO TTovtou,” TT.E., V (1954), 2664-2666, 2710-2712, 2743-2745. 

263 Theophanes Nicaenus, P.C., CL, 287-325. 

264 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 23 ff, 41-42, 43. Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 46, 48, 
67-70. Anonymous-Giese, pp. 18—19, 23. They describe extensive conversions of Greeks 
in Nicaea, regions of Yalova, Taraklt-yenidjesi, Goynuk, and Modreni. For the details 
of these conversions see chapter v below. Here I refer to them only to confirm the general 
reliability of the synodal acta on the diminution and absorption of the Christian com¬ 
munity throughout Asia Minor. When Theodora, daughter of Cantacuzene, journeyed 
to Bithynia after her marriage to Orhan (1345), she found many Greeks converted to 
Islam. She endeavored to dissuade them and she herself resisted the efforts of the Turks 
to convert her, Cantacuzene, II, 588-589. 
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the case of Matthew, metropolitan of Ephesus. Though less spectacular 
than the account Gregory Palamas, metropolitan of Thessalonike, left of 
his captivity in Bithynia and his visit to the Ottoman capital at Bursa, the 
information that Matthew records is of greater significance for the actual 
fate of the ecclesiastical establishment in Asia Minor. His account of 
personal experiences as metropolitan of Ephesus specifically confirms 
what the synodal acta imply more generally. First, it is interesting to note 
that the acta mention no metropolitan of Ephesus in the years 1315 
through 1329, and it is quite probable that this church seat was un¬ 
occupied because of the conditions prevailing during the aftermath of the 
conquest. 265 We have already noted the numerous references to troubled 
times and vacant seats particularly in the acta between 1315 and 1318. 
Matthew first appears as metropolitan of Ephesus in a synodal document 
dated December 2, 1329, and all the protocols of the Constantinopolitan 
synod thereafter (until June, 1339) mention a metropolitan of Ephesus. 266 
This would indicate, almost certainly, that during these ten years he was 
not able to occupy the metropolitan seat of Ephesus but remained mostly 
in Constantinople, hence his presence at all the synods. Sometime between 
1331 and 1337 Matthew actually moved to the ecclesiastical seat of Brysis 
in Thrace, which he received as an epidosis. Though he retained his title 
of metropolitan of Ephesus, he still was unable to enter his legitimate 
church in Asia Minor, and as a result was cut off from his revenues. 267 
It was not until sometime between June, 1339 and February, 1340 268 that 
Matthew finally made his way to his church in Ephesus. Thus, it would 
seem that a metropolitan had not actually set foot in Ephesus from the 
time the city was taken (1304) until the entrance of Matthew some thirty- 
five years later! This, as we have seen above, was a situation roughly 
parallel to that in many of the Anatolian metropolitanates in the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century, at the time when the Turkish emirates 
were expanding and liquidating the last remains of Byzantine control in 
Asia Minor. Matthew held the metropolitanate of Ephesus until May or 
June, 1351, when he was removed as an adherent to the heresy of Barlaam 
and Acindynus. 269 Of particular interest, for the status of the church and 
the Christians of Anatolia, among his writings are the “Prayer Pronounced 
upon Our Entrance into Ephesus” and three letters written from 
Ephesus to a friend or friends in Constantinople in which he narrates his 
experiences at Ephesus. 

With his opening prayer (delivered upon arrival at Ephesus) Matthew 
beseeches God to endow him with the same power that he gave to the Holy 

265 Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, p. 3. 

266 Ibid., p. 4. Miklosich et Muller, I, 149, 151, 155, 164, 170, 178, 179, 190, 193. It 
is not possible to say when he first occupied the throne. 

267 Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, pp. 37-38, gives the contents of this unpublished letter. 

268 Dolger, Regesten, no. 2837. 

299 Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, pp. 8-10. He had previously been a Palamite. 
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Apostles, “whom You sent to the foreign nations.” 270 He asks to be 
“armed” with the cross so that he “might trample these serpents and pass 
safely from their deadly harm.” 271 He calls upon God to halt His wrath, 
to free the Christians from the heavy yoke of slavery, and to repel their 
oppressive overseers. His trip from Constantinople had been strenous, 
studded with obstacles all along the way; fear of pirates on the seas 
between Chios and Clazomenae, dangerous itineraries through forests 
and mountains between Clazomenae and Ephesus, and recalcitrant 
Turkish authorities. Though he found Smyrna a large city, its harbor 
was filled with pirate ships and the city had undergone a drastic ethno¬ 
graphic change. 

Accordingly we lamented, adding laments upon laments, and became as some 
Aristeides in calamity. But we did not cry simply over a city, as did he, hurled 
down by earthquake, nor over the sight of statues, but over the expulsion of Chris¬ 
tians and the colonization of foreign nations from the extremities of the earth. 272 

Umur Beg, ruler of Smyrna, refused to grant Matthew an audience, 
declined to accept the correspondence that the Byzantine emperor had 
sent to him through Matthew and, more importantly, refused to allow the 
metropolitan to continue his journey to Ephesus. 273 Faced with the 
prospect of returning to Constantinople, Matthew decided that it would 
be the lesser of two evils to try and remain in Anatolia. 

And to take the road back seemed suspect, lest we be ambushed along the road 
by our enemies, or [even] if we should overcome this ambush we would [only] 
escape to run into many accusations that we were not hindered by the barbarians 
but that we had it in mind to return home. And the affairs of the bishops whom 
we appointed there were also very distressing. The unfortunate ones found some 
[temporary] abode and will halt there for some time, for neither have they in the 
meanwhile been permitted to see their churches. 274 

Faced by these customary difficulties of the Anatolian clergy, Matthew 
heeded the advice of a Chiote, bribed Umur Beg, and finally received 
permission to go to Ephesus. 275 In Ephesus he had an audience with 
Khidir Beg, brother of Umur, presented him with gifts, and requested 
the return of the metropolitan church, house, and properties. But the 
request was unheeded, and Matthew received words rather than deeds 
for his efforts. With the onset of the summer heat and dust storms, 
Matthew fell violently ill and despaired of life, as there were no doctors to 
treat him. After a miraculous recovery, the undaunted metropolitan once 
more pursued the question of the metropolitan possessions with Khidir 
Beg. The Turkish prince refused to return anything; the metropolitan 
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church had been converted to a mosque 276 and the metropolitan residence 
had also been given to the Muslim religious men. As for the metropolitan 
lands: 

Concerning the fields and other property he made some very funny defence. 
That since he had seized them with his own sword it was not possible for any other 
to have them in preference to himself. 277 

The result was that Matthew had to persevere for a long time without 
receiving anything from Khidir in return for his gifts, not even “one day’s 
provisions.” At the end of these protracted negotiations and entreaties, 
Matthew had to relinquish all claim to the metropolitan cathedral, 
residence, and all properties, receiving instead a small house and a tiny 
piece of land. 

And if this thing is funny, it also has the greatest charm, having appeared amid 
tragedy. For having removed some old woman, and she an Ismaelite, from her own 
house he put in there, o wonder! the exarch of Asia [metropolitan of Ephesus], 
and he gave such a gift, one might say, that if it were not worthy of the recipient, 
[at least] it was worthy of the giver (that I might say the opposite of what Diogenes 
said to Alexander). And he added to such a great benefaction a most small piece 
of land for cultivation, which being far from the city would constitute not a 
[source] of nourishment to its owner but [a source] of destruction. 278 

Matthew was thus reduced to a very meager economic existence aided 
by only six priests. 279 

Matthew describes, in his correspondence, the distressing plight of the 
Christians in Ephesus. His flock consisted mostly of prisoners and slaves 
(numbering in the thousands), among whom were many priests and monks. 
The house assigned to him served, he says, as a witness to his “confinement 
and bonds” rather than as a “home.” 

Thus are our affairs and thus do we enjoy this beautiful metropolitanate. But 
that which distresses us more than the other evils is that living nearby the great 
church [the great church of St. John now become a mosque] we see the Corybants 
leaping up on the roof, daily, shouting out aloud the utterances of their worship 
as loudly as they can. And upon whichever of the churches we happen, we are 
thrown aside like some hierarchs without cities and without metropolitanates. 280 

Through the relations between Orthodox prelate and Turkish prince 
were now regularized on the terms of the latter, the Muslim inhabitants 
of Ephesus were apparently not reconciled to the presence of a preaching 
hierarch and his priests. 

276 Ibid., p. 55; “ 6 Si tov pev vaov ou (pr|cnv qpiv oaro6cbaeiv caral; eij tt]v ccvtou 
Petccotccvtcc 0 pr|cn<Eicxv.” On p. 52, however, there is a reference to the fact that not 
only was it used as a mosque, but also as a storehouse for grain. 
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For it was not sufficient for the lawless ones that they neither wish to turn over 
to us the authority over the great church and house and property belonging to it 
from the beginning, nor that authority which is considered [to belong] to 
authorities; nor are they sparing of curses and blasphemies against God and us, 
but they have plotted an evil scheme either to kill us or at any rate to make us flee 
and some such evil are they contriving. Attacking with rocks in the depth of the 
night when the first cocks are not yet crowing, they hurl stones against our roof, 
aiming at the bed where we lie. These rocks, smashing the roof tiles, often fall in¬ 
side. All of them would have fallen [in] one after another if they had not fallen 
upon the wooden boards which support the tiles and halt their rage and free us 
from such mutilation. 281 

The local Muslims were particularly aggravated by religious discussions 
and confrontations with the metropolitan, but they abstained from overt 
violence because of the realization that Khidir did not countenance 
such acts. 

Seeing these things, the accursed ones are athirst for blood, always giving reign 
to their whole desire to taste flesh and blood, and they would not have abstained 
if they did not see that their chieftain was not exceedingly permissive to their 
madness, nor easily joining the assault. Accordingly what they are able to effect, 
this they do in the previously mentioned fashion with rocks, throwing them at 
night. 282 

It is at once apparent that the conditions of the church and of the 
Christians in Ephesus and in the jurisdiction of its metropolitanate were 
very unfavorable. The journey to Ephesus alone was a real trial to 
Matthew and his retinue, full of dangers of all kinds. There was danger 
from pirates on the sea and fear of Turkish ambushes on land, hence they 
often traveled by night and over obscure and difficult paths. The 
“Prayer” of Matthew represents the general state of mind in which most of 
the clergy sent to Anatolia must have found themselves. Their “con¬ 
demnation” or dispatch to Anatolia is compared to the sending out of the 
apostles among the pagans, a comparison that appears quite often in the 
synodal acta. Umur Beg refused at first to see Matthew or to permit him 
to pass through his lands, and it was only by giving expensive bribes that 
Matthew was permitted to go on to Ephesus. Matthew found that all of 
his bishops were not permitted to go to their churches. 

On his arrival in Ephesus he found conditions there even more intoler¬ 
able. Khidir Beg, Umur’s brother, refused to restore to the metropolitan 
his cathedral church, official residence, and property. He mentions 
that in addition to having to pay certain taxes, he and his priests were 
thrown out of their churches and forced to watch the imam calling the 
Muslims to prayer from atop the former cathedral church. By way of 
recompence they were permitted to keep a small chapel as their church, 
and the house of an old Turkish woman as the metropolitan residence. 
The Turkish inhabitants, however, were hostile and threw rocks at their 

281 Ibid., pp. 56-57. 

282 Ibid., p. 57. 
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house during the nights. Interesting is Matthew’s assertion that if Khidir 
Beg had not intervened the Turks would have either killed or driven out 
the clerics. This would seem to indicate a difference in the attitudes of the 
Turkish begs and of the average Turks towards the Christian church. 
One was somewhat more tolerant, the other more fanatic. This fanaticism 
seems to have been further sharpened and honed in theological discussions 
between Muslims and Christians. The conversion of churches into 
mosques, along with the seizure of church property, were characteristic 
of the 'Turkish conquest throughout, as we have seen in the acta. The 
Dusturname-i Enveri says a propos of Ephesus: 

The Aydinoglu coming to Ayasoluk [Ephesus], having conquered it and its 
dependencies, made many churches into mosques. 283 

The metropolitan found even the sending of letters to Constantinople 
restricted, and one of his letters had been confiscated by the Turks. 

Finally, he draws a brief but dismal picture of the Christian com¬ 
munity. In Ephesus it consisted largely of Christian prisoners who had 
been taken as slaves by the Turks and Jews. 284 These prisoners seem to 
have been great in number and probably were for the most part not 
originally inhabitants of Ephesus. For when the Turkish emir Sasan took 
Ephesus (on condition of sparing the inhabitants), he transplated the 
majority to Thyraeum, while large numbers were massacred. 285 He also 
states that the Christians of Smyrna had been largely deported and 
replaced with Muslim colonists and that the city was in ruins. 286 

Conclusions 

The Turkish conquests and settlement of Anatolia not only destroyed 
the effective political control of a Christian state, but they also effectively 
crushed the Orthodox church. The repetitive and destructive nature of 
the Turkish conquests seriously undermined the foundations of the church 
and corroded the superstructure. The conquerors reduced the church to 
extreme poverty by confiscating the vast majority of its properties, 
revenues, and church buildings. The spoils belonged to the victorious 
begs and sultans, who apportioned them to their followers and to the 
members of the Muslim “religious institution.” The episcopal institution, 
the structural heart of the church, survived in such a decimated state 
that it become a passive cultural vehicle. By the fifteenth century, there 
survived only seventeen metropolitanates, one archbishopric, and three 

283 Le Destan d'Umur, p. 47. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 444, also remarks on the conversion 
of the cathedral church into a mosque. Lemerle, Aydin, pp. 31—32, for other references. 
Ludolph of Suchem-Neumann, p. 332; “Est eciam ibi pulchra ecclesia marmorea in 
modum crucis et bene plumbo tecta, in qua Turci vendunt mercimonia et locum sepulchri 
s. Iohannis in quandam crypta christianis ostendunt pro pecuniis.” 

284 On Jews in western Asia Minor, see chapter i. 

285 Pachymeres, II, 589. The treasures of the church were confiscated. 

286 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 445. 
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bishoprics in an area that had at one time possessed over fifty metro¬ 
politanates and more than four-hundred bishoprics! The episcopal 
structure had formerly constituted a vast ecclesiastical bureaucracy parallel 
to the Byzantine governmental bureaucracy, which like the latter was 
also centered in Constantinople. The conditions of the Turkish conquest 
were such that the vastness and the Constantinopolitan centripetality of 
the ecclesiastical institution became severe liabilities to the continued 
existence and functioning of the church. Every metropolitan or bishop 
was ipso facto a potential political agent of the emperor in Constantinople, 
for the emperor was the head of the church as well as the principal foe of 
Islam. The episcopate, parallel as it was to the Byzantine provincial 
government, possessed a highly developed administrative apparatus with 
numerous personnel and specialized functions, the so-called officia. 287 

These hierarchs provided not only spiritual ministration to the flocks 
but also furnished many of the material services that today are associated 
with the state, namely, care for the orphans, the poor, the sick, the way¬ 
faring stranger, and education. From early times the episcopate had been 
an integral part of the Byzantine juridical system, and with the passage of 
time and the Turkish conquests, the bishops’ courts became the principal 
juridical institution of the Christians. This highly developed ecclesiastical 
administration demanded extensive personnel and revenues in order to 
carry out its spiritual, social, and material functions. The conquests 
destroyed irrevocably the essential economic basis of the Anatolian church, 
depriving metropolitans and bishops of their administrative staffs, 
eleemosynary institutions, and reducing them to the state of indigent 
clerics with purely spiritual functions. They could no longer compete with 

287 On the inseparability of church and state in contemporary Byzantine mentality 
(late fourteenth century), see the letter of the patriarch Anthony IV to Basil the ruler 
of Moscow, Miklosich et Muller, II, igo-191. The emperor’s name is mentioned in 
every land, where there are Christians, by the patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops. 
“ Kcd ev Travri tottco koci uapa navTCOv TraTpiapx<bv Kai pr]TpOTroArrcov Kai ETnoKOTtcov 
PVTIPOVEUETOU t 6 OVOpCC TOU fkxOlAkoS EV 0 CC OVOpa^OVTO XplCTTlCXVOl, OTTEp ouSsis TWV 

aAAcov dcpxovTOOv f| TO-ndpxcov exei tots.” 

It is not possible, says Anthony, for Christians to have a church without an emperor. 
They cannot be separated. “ ouk evi buvcrrov els toOj Xpicrriccvous, £KKAr| 0 iav EyEiv 
Kai paaiAea ook ex eiv - B Y&p P°ccnAe(a Kai f) 6KKAr]aia uoAApv evgoctiv Kai KOivwvlav 
lyst, Kai ook evi Suvarov, arr’ &AAf|Acov 5taipe0f]vai . . . 6 5e kp&tioto? Kai ayioj 
uov avTOKpcrrwp, x«P' Tl 0tou, evi opSoSo^oTaros Kai ttiotototos Kai irpopaxos Ttjs 
£KKAr)crta<; Kai SEtpEvarcop Kai EKSiKiyrris, Kai ouk ivt Suvotov, apxupEa Eivai tov pf| 
pvripovEuovTa atrrou.” 

Such mentality would undoubtedly render the church politically suspect in the eyes 
of the Turks. 

The pentas constituted the heart of the episcopal offices and administration. It in¬ 
cluded the oiconomus (administered the wealth of the church), saccelarius, sceuophylax, 
charlophylax, sacceliou. It also included other offices such as those of the chartularioi of his 
bureau, his legal adviser the ecdicon, and others. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur , pp. 
98-120. Ahrweiler, “Smyrne,” 103, indicates that the administrative system of the metro¬ 
politanate was similar to and nearly as extensive as that of the patriarchate (at least in the 
case of Smyrna). In the cartulary of Lembus she has found mention of 26 dignitaries 
who exercised their functions under the metropolitan of Smyrna, though only the first 
two pentodes appear complete in the Lembus documents. 
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their Islamic counterparts who boasted new and magnificantly endowed 
mosques, medresses (schools), imarets (soup kitchens), hospitals, and 
so forth. The Islamic institutions were not only endowed with lands, 
buildings, and properties formerly belonging to the Christian community 
(the church in the fourteenth century was also subjected to a heavy tax 
burden), but also with large numbers of Christian serfs. 288 The same 
economic wealth that had served as the foundation of the Byzantine 
religious institution was appropriated by the Turks and became the 
economic basis of a victorious, aggressive Anatolian Islam. 

Though the economic factor in the decline of the church was exceed¬ 
ingly important, it was not the only factor. The periodic upheavals 
(especially those of the eleventh and twelfth, the late thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries) seriously disrupted the administration of the 
Anatolian church. Given the highly centralized character of the ecclesi¬ 
astical bureaucracy and the lack of secular support from a Christian 
state, the repeated absence of metropolitans, bishops, and their adminis¬ 
trative staffs could not but have serious reprecussions for the Christian 
communities. The lack of political uniformity, of political stability, and 
of peaceful conditions frequently made it difficult or impossible for the 
Christian hierarchs to go to their churches. In many instances the Turks 
expelled the clergy, at other times they prevented the metropolitans from 
entering their church seats. Consequently, the Greek communities were 
left leaderless for extensive periods of time. The fact that they were 
without the direction of their leaders (in some instances churches 
were without metropolitans or bishops for as long as thirty-five years) 
constituted a serious impairment to Christian esprit in the communities, 
hindered ordinations, and led to a general relaxation of their social co¬ 
hesion and cultural bonds. The churches of Anatolia were thus cut loose 
from Constantinople and were like so many pilotless and rudderless 
vessels adrift in a violent and stormy sea. 

The successive blows of the Turkish conquests subjected Byzantine 
society in Anatolia to a series of shocks that so loosened its social bonds 
that it was prepared for cultural transformation. 

288 On this see chapter v and Gokbilgin, Edirne, passim. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to describe the processes and institutions 
that effected the religious transformation of Greek Byzantine society, to 
show how a Greek-speaking Christian populace became Muslim (and 
eventually Turkish-speaking). 1 The Turkish conquest and settlement of 
Anatolia had been a long and disruptive affair that had brought enslave¬ 
ment, flight, plague, and famine to much of the Christian populace, and 
the Byzantine state had suffered repeated catastrophes. The conquests 
reduced the church to a state of extreme penury, which in turn barred it 
from effective social and economic action. The crippling of the ecclesi¬ 
astical administrative apparatus left the demoralized Christian com¬ 
munities leaderless in a period of great psychological and economic crisis. 
All these constituted negative factors in the cultural transformation of 
Anatolia, factors, nevertheless, crucial to the process for they undermined 
the foundations of Byzantine society. 

There were, however, institutions and a psychology that constituted 
the positive forces remolding Anatolian society on a Muslim pattern. The 
first and foremost of these institutions was the Islamic state (or more 
properly speaking the Islamic states). The maxim “cuius regio eius religio” 
very conveniently characterizes the outcome of Christiano-Islamic 
conflict throughout the Middle Ages—in Syria, Egypt, North Africa, 
Spain, Sicily, and Crete. Where the Muslim political forces were vic¬ 
torious, Islam prevailed over Christianity. But in Spain, Sicily, and Crete, 
the political and military success of Christianity removed the Arabs, and 
Christianity once more replaced Islam. The religious developments of 
Anatolia are in consonance with this pattern of cuius regio eius religio. The 
Muslim state (or states) supported and favored Islam in every way, and 
Christianity was tolerated only as the religion of its second-class citizens. 
The sultans and officials built mosques, medresses, imarets, zawiyas, 
hospitals, caravansarays, and fountains for the Islamic associations and 

1 Strictly speaking the subject of this book is the Islamization of Byzantine society, 
for the crucial phase of the cultural transformation is the change from Christianity to 
Islam. Turkification of course followed, and affected many of those who remained 
Christian, see chapter vii. 
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endowed them with lands, serfs, and revenues. 2 Consequently, the ulemas 
and dervishes had the economic wherewithal to perform their spiritual 
functions with elegance and their socioeconomic tasks with great efficiency. 
The key economic institution underlying the vitality and effectiveness of 
Muslim expression was the tuakf (pi. awkaf), the economic endowment of 
religious and social foundations. Just as an economic institution reflected 
the decline of Christianity (the grant known as koit& Aoyov ettiSoctscos, 
bestowed upon declining churches), so the wakf constitutes the economic 
form par excellence which testifies to the spread of Islam: the histories of 
Kaxa Aoyov ettiBocjecos and wakf contain a substantial part of the history 
of Christian decline and Muslim expansion. 3 

A brief glance at the endowments of religious and social institutions in 

thirteenth-century Anatolia will amply illustrate the nature of the wakf 

and will demonstrate the implication of such an economic institution in 

the competition between Islam and Christianity. The great Seljuk emir 

Djalal al-Din Karatay, a Greek slave by origin, built and endowed a 

caravansaray forty kilometers east of Kayseri, a medresse (religious school) 

in Konya, and a dar as-suleha (rest home for the pious) in Antalya. 4 The 

officials and personnel necessary for the functioning of the foundations, 

and the purposes that the caravansaray, medresse, and rest house served 

required a considerable financial ouday. The caravansaray, as we learn 

from the wakf register, was staffed by a miitevelli (administrator), miisrif, 

» 

nazir, imam (for the mosque in the caravansaray), muezzin, muzif (looked 
after the travelers and their food), havayici (administered provisions and the 
storehouse), hani (looked after the animals), baytar (veterinarian), atli 
emini, and the cook. There were provisions for a hospital, for a hammam 
(bath) and attendant, for the shoeing of horses. Most important, each 
traveler, whether Muslim, Christian, or Jew, was to receive (free of charge) 
one okka of meat and one pot of food per day. The income necessary for 

2 For the activities of Seljuk officials in endowing religious foundations, Vryonis, 
“Seljuk Gulams and Ottoman Devshirmes,” Der Islam, XLI (1965), 237-239. 

3 The history of the wakf in early Islam is obscure. Many have compared it to and 
derived it from the Byzantine piae causae that existed in the Levant at the time of the 
Arab conquests. Heffening, “Waqf,” El,. Kopriilii, “Vakif miiessesesinin hukuki 
mahiyeti ve tarhi tekamiilii,” V.D., II (1942), 1-36, with a French precis at the end 
of the volume. Schacht “Early Doctrines on Waqf,” Fuad Kopriilii Armagani (Istanbul, 
1953), pp. 443-452. M. Granic, “L’Acte de fondation d’un monastere dans les provinces 
grecques du Bas-Empire au V e et au VI e siecle,” Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 
101-106. Cahen, “Reflexions sur le waqf ancien,” 5 . 7 ., XIV (1961), 37-56, argues for a 
non-Byzantine origin. 

It is fortunate that a number of Anatolian wakf documents from the Seljuk, beylik, 
and Ottoman periods have survived. They contain material to complement the ecclesi¬ 
astical documents that describe the state of the church, for the wakf literature reveals 
flourishing Muslim religious and social life and institutions. Remarkable for the wealth 
of detail which they contain are the documents from the Seljuk and beylik eras. O. 
Turan, “Mubarizeddin”; “Semseddin”; “Karatay.” Temir, Cacao glu. Uzumjarsffi, 
“Nigde’de Karamanoglu Ali Bey vakfiyesi,” V.D., II (1948), 45-69. H. A. Erzi, "Bursa’da 
Ishaki dervislerine mahsus zaviyenin vakfiyesi,” V.D., II (1942), 423—428. 

4 For the texts and rich contents see the works of Turan cited above, n. 3. 
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the support of the caravansaray came primarily from the Christian 
villages of Sarahor and Likandon, which were to pay one-fifth of their 
produce to the administration of the caravansaray. 5 

The Seljuk official Er-Tokush, also of gulam origin, endowed a 
medresse (1224) in the village of Agros in the region of Borlu, a caravan¬ 
saray in the same region at Dadil, and a mosque in Antalya. These 
foundations drew their financial sustenance from the Christian village of 
Agros (which had been conquered only two decades previously), and 
from the village of Pambuklu. 6 

The wakf of Shams al-Din Altun-Aba (of gulam origin), which 
provided for a medresse in Konya and a caravansaray at Arklt (between 
Ilgin and Akshehir), is the most instructive in regard to the functioning of 
Muslim religious schools. The expenditures included the following items: 


miitevelli 

nazir 

muderris 

mu’it 

15 students 

10 dinars/month/studcnt 
20 novices 

5 dinars/month/student 
Hanefi imam to perform namaz 
muezzin 

ferrash (custodian) 
books for library 


400 silver dinars/year 
300 silver dinars/year 
800 silver dinars/year 
240 silver dinars/year 

150 silver dinars/month 

100 silver dinars/month 
200 silver dinars/year 
100 silver dinars/year 
60 silver dinars/year 

100 silver dinars/year 


(talebes who read in medresse—38 ?) 


One-fifth of the income from an eighteen-room khan at Yenibagche 
(outside Konya) was set aside to defray the yearly expenses for converts to 
Islam. It was to provide for the teaching of the Koran and prayers, the 
performance of circumcision, provision of shoes, clothes, and food to 
Christians, Jews, and pagans who apostatized to Islam. 7 The wakf’s 
revenues came from three villages (two of which, Saraydjik and Arkithani- 
Arkit, were Christian), a number of shops, and a khan. 8 


5 Turan, “Karatay,” pp. 17-68. Salaries included the following: 


miishrif 

500 dirhems/yr. 

and 50 mudd grain 

nazjr 

360 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

imam 

200 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

muezzin 

150 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

muzif 

200 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

havayici 

200 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

hani 

200 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

baytar 

100 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

hamamci 

120 dirhems/yr. 

24 mudd grain 

atli emini 100 dirhems/yr. 
Turan, “Mubarizeddin,” pp. 423-426. 

This important text is discussed below. 
Turan, “Semseddin,” pp. 201-207, 211. 

24 mudd grain 
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More extensive than all these, however, were the arrangements that 
the Seljuk emir Nur al-Din Djadjaoglu of Kirshehir made in 1272. He 
endowed: in Kirshehir a medresse, mosque, kanekah (dervish cloister), 
zawiya, mekteb, dar as-suleha, a turbe for himself, and a turbe for his sister; 
in Kayseri, a mosque; in Iskilib, a medresse; in Talimegini, a medresse 
and mosque; in Sultanyiigi (Eskishehir) he built a mosque and khan, and 
repaired seventeen mosques and one zawiya. The lands and villages of the 
wakf were very numerous and included Armenian, Greek, and Jewish 
inhabitants as well as converts. 8 9 

Most illustrative of the process by which Muslim institutions expropri¬ 
ated and exploited the lands, manpower, and revenues formerly belonging 
to Christian institutions is the situation in the district of Trebizond during 
the early sixteenth century. The district had the following registered 
population and revenues. 


199 villages, 

Muslim 

Christian 

13,730 hearths 

1,094 

12,632 

1,543 hearths—hass of mirliva 

200 

I >343 

6,381 hearths—ziamet and timar 

530 

5,85! 

2,453 hearths—timars for Trebizond 

206 

2,246 

1,092 hearths—timars for Azebs 

42 

1,050 

2,263 Sultan Selim Validesi awkaf 

120 

2,!43 

Incomes 



Hass of the sultan 

759,378 

akches 

Hass of the mirliva 

188,245 


Zeamet and timar 

582,200 


Timars of castle of Trebizond 

196,400 


Timars of Azebs of Trebizond 

89,700 


Yavuz Selim Validesi, Huseyn Aga, Mahmud Aga awkaf 342,938 



2,158,861 

akches 10 


The utilization of Christian manpower and revenues to support the 
provincial military and political structure in the district is obvious. But of 
immediate interest is the use of these resources to support the Muslim 
foundations. The documents mention four major awkaf in Trebizond: 

Yavuz Sultan Selim Validesi Imaret —114,760 akches yearly (mostly local). 

Fatih Sultan Muhammad awkaf -—Muhammad converted the church of Chryso- 
cephalus into a mosque (known as Ayasofya Manastiri), and it had a monthly 
revenue of 1,208 akches. 

Hazinedar Huseyin Aga awkaf —yearly income of 2,660 akches, including moneys 
from a monastery. 

Kapi agasi Mahmud Aga awkaf —yearly income of 9,310 akches, including revenue 
from a monastery. 11 

8 Temir, Cacaoglu, pp. 101-141, 287-299. 

10 Gokbilgin, “XVI. Yiizyil baslarfnda Trabzon livasl ve dogu Karadeniz bolgesi,” 

Belleten, XXVI (1962), 320-321. 

11 Ibid., pp. 308-309. 
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Most of the revenues and manpower upon which the foundations relied 
in Trebizond came from the Christian community. The foundations, 
however, drew very extensively upon the Christians from various regions 
within the general district of Trebizond: 

In the nahiye of Akcheabad the imaret of Yavuz Sultan Selim Validesi drew 
I 5°,997 akches and 1,830 souls from 1,655 hearths (80 Muslims and 1,575 
Christian) in 21 villages. 

In the nahiye of Yomra the imaret of Giilbahar of Trebizond had the income 
from the village of Hodj (48 hearths, 18 bashtina). 

In the village of Hortokop (31 hearths, 4 miicerred, 4 bive, 6 bashtina; all 
Christian) in the nahiye of Madjka, a portion of the income had formerly belonged 
to the monasteries of Chrysocephalus, Ayia Sophia, and Ayios Phocas. But the 
Turks converted the monastic revenues into timar incomes. 

The village of Smarohsa (nahiye of Madjka) was previously in part a monastic 
property. But this too was converted into timar. 

The revenues of the village of Mesarya (nahiye of Madjka) were formerly 
incomes for the monasteries of Sumela, Soskayastos, Ayokos, and Alabene. These 
were converted into timar. 

In the village of Istilaho (nahiyet) former monastic properties became timar. 

The incomes of the monasteries of Ayios Phocas, Ayios Yoryis, Isfelyar and the 
property of Despina Khatun in the village of Shira (nahiye of Madjka) were 
converted into timar by order of the sultan. 

The imaret of Yavuz Sultan Selim Validesi in Trebizond drew 56,507 akches 
and 634 souls from five villages in the nahiye of Madjka (542 hearths: 40 Muslim 
and 502 Christian). 

The sultan converted large numbers of monastic properties into timar in the 
nahiye of Surmene. 12 

These Ottoman documents thus demonstrate that not only were 
Christian population, lands, and incomes put to work for Islam by means 
of the wakf, but that ecclesiastical property was confiscated on a large 
scale and utilized to support the military institution. 

The wakf, by harnessing much of the land, manpower, and revenues of 
Anatolia to Islamic institutions, enabled the latter to achieve preeminence 
at the expense of Christianity. The above examples of the burgeoning of 
mosques, medresses, caravansarays, and other institutions, in Konya, 
Kayseri, Antalya, Agros, Arkit, Kirshehir, Iskilib, and Trebizond 
contrast sharply with the economic decline of the metropolitanates and 
bishoprics in the same areas which is so obvious by the early fourteenth 
and fifteenth century. This parallel development is visible throughout 
Anatolia. 13 

Economic and political institutions alone, however, do not fully explain 
the success of Islam. The mentality of the men who created the institutions 
(as indeed of the whole of Muslim society) enters the picture, as does the 
psychology of the conquered Christians. To begin with the former, one 
must ask the question: Did there exist a missionizing zeal in the Muslim 

12 Ibid., pp. 310-320. 

13 Vryonis, “Gulams,” pp. 237-239. 
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society of Anatolia ? A consideration of this question on purely legal and 
theoretical grounds, based on the traditional Muslim provision for the 
toleration of “people with a revealed scripture,” can do no more than 
provide the broader context for examination of the problem. Generally 
the Seljuk, emirate, and Ottoman rulers observed this legal form and 
tolerated the non-Muslim religious institutions (at the same time one 
should realize that there were occasional violations, and that these were 
significant in terms of conversion). The letter of the law, however, did not 
ipso facto restrain the desire for conversion on the part of Muslims, whether 
dervishes, ulemas, laymen, or princes. Thus, theoretically, a Muslim 
could observe the tolerance of Christianity and yet also desire and work 
for the conversion of Christians. A second trend, which partly obscures the 
problem, is that some Islamists have often tended to argue by historical 
analogy from classical Islam. Since the Arabs of the seventh century were 
primarily interested in exploiting conquests for their own benefit, and 
because mass conversion would have threatened them with certain 
economic loss, they did not encourage conversion. 

This argument from Islamic law (the toleration of the ahl al-kitab) and 
from classical Islamic history (the desire of the Arabs to enjoy, un¬ 
disturbed and undiminished, the fruits of the conquest) has been adduced 
as proof that conversionary enthusiasm was absent from Turkish Islam. 
Usually, it is alleged, the Christians converted because of the material 
benefits, the higher civilization and culture of the Turks, and their 
greater moral virtues and justice. Arguments based on Islamic law, 
however, are frequently devoid of historical reality in the later period of 
Islamic history, and to apply the conditions of the first Islamic century 
to the Turkish period altogether ignores historical development. By the 
time of the arrival of the first Seljuks in Anatolia, the religious war between 
Byzantium and Islam had run a course of four centuries. The appearance 
of the Turks heightened and extended this religious war for another four 
centuries in the very heartland of Byzantium. The fervor of the Turkish 
ghazi was in part sustained by religious inspiration. The development of 
religious institutions (such as the dervish brotherhoods), which were not 
present at the time of the Arab conquests, added further religious ardor 
and conversionary motivation to Muslim society in Anatolia. Thus large 
numbers of Muslims must have felt that the conversion of Christians was 
highly desirable. This aggressive outlook on Greek Christianity subsided 
somewhat with the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, but it still colored 
the Muslim mentality as .is evident in the account that the sixteenth- 
century Ottoman historian Sa’d al-Din gives of the conquest of the 
Byzantine capital. 

That wide region, that strong and lofty city, from being the land of hostility 
[dar-ul-harb], became the city where money is coined [dar-uz-zarb ]; and from 
being the nest of the owl of errors, was turned into the capital of glory and honor. 
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Through the noble efforts of the Mohammedan Sultan, for the evil-voiced clash 
of the bells of the shameless misbelievers was substituted the Moslem call to 
prayer, the sweet five-times-repeated chant of the Paracletic Faith of the glorious 
rites; and the ears of the people of the Djihad were filled with the melody of the 
ezan. The churches which were within the city were emptied of their vile idols, and 
cleansed from their filthy and idolatrous impurities; and by the defacement of 
their images, and the erection of the Islamic mihrabs and pulpits, many mon¬ 
asteries and chapels became the envy of the Gardens of Paradise. The temples 
of the misbelievers were turned into the mosques of the pious, and the rays of the 
light of Islam drove away the hosts of darkness from the place so long the abode of 
the despicable infidels, and the streaks of the dawn of the Faith dispelled the lurid 
darkness of oppression, for the word, irresistible as destiny, of the fortunate sultan 
became supreme in the governance of this new dominion. . . . On the first Friday 
[after the capture] prayers were recited in Aya-Sofia, and in the sultan’s glorious 
name was the Mohammedan Khutba [Friday prayer containing the name of the 
sovereign] read. Thus, that ancient edifice was illumined with the rays of the 
Orthodox Faith, and perfumed with the breath of the odours of the Noble Law; 
and as the hearts of the Muvahhidin [those who testify to the Unity of God] were 
filled with joy at the erection of the emblems of the Faith, so that most desirable of 
shrines, that lofty mosque, that heart-pleasing temple, was full of the people of 
Islam; and its delight-reflecting interior, by being burnished with the Declaration 
of the Unity, became brilliant as a polished mirror. 14 

There is no indication that the Muslim rulers attempted to halt the con¬ 
versions of Christians in Anatolia, and so it may be that satisfaction of a 
missionizing zeal may have outweighed losses from the head tax. Indeed, 
the conquests, commerce, and spoils of an entire empire may have served 
to soften the loss of such a considerable source of revenue as the djizye. 

Contemporary observers report that the Turks anticipated and greatly 
rejoiced at the conversions of Christian subjects and prisoners of war. 
Though they generally observed their subjects’ status, they did a great deal 
to make conversion attractive, as Schiltberger reports in the chapter 
entitled “How a Christian becomes an Infidel.” 

It is also to be noted how a Christian, from the beginning, becomes an Infidel. 
When a Christian wants to become in Infidel, he must before all men raise a finger, 
and say the words: “La il lach illallach”; Machmet is his true messenger. And 
when he says this, they take him to the high priest; then he must repeat the above 
written words before the priest, and must deny the Christian faith, and when he 
has done that, they put on him a new dress, and the priest binds a new kerchief 
on his head; and this they do that it may be seen he is an infidel, because Christians 
wear blue kerchiefs, and the Jews, yellow kerchiefs, on the head. Then the priest 
asks all the people to put on their armour, and who has to ride, rides; also all the 
priests who are in the neighborhood. And when the people come, they put him on 
a horse, and then the common people must ride before him, and the priests go 
behind him, with trumpets, cymbals and fifes, and two priests ride near him; and so 
they lead him about in the town; and the Infidels cry with a loud voice and praise 
Machmet, and the two priests say to him these words: “Thary wirdur, Messe 

14 Reproduced in P. Sherrard, Constinantinople. Iconography of a Sacred City (London, 
!965), p. 130. 
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chulidur, Maria cara baschidur, Machmet kassuldur”: which is as much as to 
say; There is one God, and the Messiah his servant, Mary his maid, and Machmet 
his chief messenger. After they have led him everywhere in the city, from one 
street to another, then they lead him into the temple and circumcise him. If he 
is poor, they make a large collection and give it to him, and the great lords shew 
particular honor to him, and make him rich; this they do, that Christians may be 
more willing to be converted to their faith. If it is a woman who wants to change 
her religion, she is also taken to the high priest, and must say the above words. 
The priest than takes the woman’s girdle, cuts it in two, and makes of it a cross; 
on this, the woman must stamp three times, deny the Christian faith, and must 
say the other words above written. 15 

The great extent of religious syncretism in Anatolian volksreligion is in 
part to be explained by the desire of the dervishes to convert the Christians. 
This current of syncretism was so powerful that it served political ends in 
the case of the great socioreligi'ous rising unleashed by Badr al-Din, 
Burkliidje Mustafa, and Torlak Hu-Kemal in western Asia Minor (1416). 
Badr al-Din and his followers, preaching the communistic doctrine of the 
community of property, attracted the poor and the socially discontented 
to their standards, and also made a strong appeal to the Christians by 
preaching religious equality. 16 Prior to the rebellion, Badr al-Din had 
visited Chios where he conversed with the Genoese ruler and the 
Christian religious men. Consequently, two priests and five monks became 
converts and the people received Badr al-Din as the second Messiah. 
Both he and Burkliidje Mustafa preached the toleration of Christianity 
and went even further by declaring the Christian and Muslim religions 
to be equally valid. Borkliidje, who was also in frequent contact with the 
Chiotes, sent to inform them of his belief that no one who was not in 


15 Schiltberger-Neumann, pp. 130-132. Schiltberger-Hakluyt, pp. 74-75. 

16 The family history of Badr al-Din is a concrete example of the symbiosis between 
Christians and Muslims, which intermarriage brought. The sheikh’s father, Israil, 
married the daughter of the Greek commander of a Thracian fort. She converted to 
Islam, received the name Meleke, and became the mother of Badr al-Din. Israil first 
settled in the Thracian town of Samavna where he confiscated a Christian church and 
converted it into his residence. Following Meleke’s conversion, 100 of her relatives 
became apostates to Islam and henceforth served Israil, Badr al-Din himself married a 
Christian slave, Gazila, in Egypt, who bore him a son, Ismail. Ismail in turn married the 
Christian Harmana (whose father was Armenian), the niece of a Christian priest from 
Ainus whom Badr al-Din had converted to Islam. Their son, Halil, composed the biog¬ 
raphy of his grandfather Badr al-Din, Kissling, “Das Menaqybname Scheich Bedr 
ed-Din’s, des Sohnes des Richters von Samavna,” Z.D.M.G., C (1950), 114-116, 140-164. 
See also Babinger, “Schejch Bedr ed-din, der Sohn des Richters von Simaw, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Sektenwesens im Altosmanischen Reich,” Der Islam, XI (ig 2 i), 
1-106; Die Vita ( menaqybname) des Schejch Bedr ed-din Mahmud, gen. Ibn Qadi Samauna, von 
Chalil b. Isma’il b. Schejch Bedr ed-Din Mahmud, I. Teil: Urtext nach der einzig erhaltenen 
Handschrift im Revolutions-Museum zu Istanbul (Sammlung Muallim Cevdet Nr. 228) (Leipzig, 
1943). M. Serefeddin, “Simawne Kadisi oglu Seyh Bedreddine dair bir kitap,” T.M., 
III (1935), 233-256. Golpinarll, Simavna Kadisioglu Seyh Bedreddin (Istanbul, 1966): 
Golpinarli and I. Sungurbey, Halil bin Ismail bin Seyh Bedriiddin Mahmud Simavna Kadisioglu 
Seyh Bedreddin Manaklbi (Istanbul, 1967). E. Werner, “Haresie, Klassenkampf und religiose 
Toleranz in einer islamisch-christlieben Kontaktzone, Bedr ed-din und Burkluce Mustafa,” 
Zeitschriftfiir Geschichtswissenschaft, XII (1964), 255-276. 
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harmony with Christianity could attain salvation. Any Muslim who denied 
the efficacy of the Christian faith, he stated, was himself godless. 17 

The historical events indubitably exercised a profound influence on the 
psychology of the Christians. They had experienced and witnessed the 
defeat of Byzantium and they were now the subjects of military con¬ 
querors who professed an alien faith. Undoubtedly some saw in this fact 
a proof of Islam’s validity. Others were prepared for assimilation by the 
preaching of dervishes and ulemas, and by the religious syncretism that 
tended to equate Islamic practices and saints with those of the Christians. 
In any case strong economic and social motivations were ever present. 
Converts would escape the onerous tax of the djizye, and their agricultural 
tax would be lightened. Others might hope for administrative positions and 
lands. 18 Conversion entailed entrance to the favored religious group and 
removed the discriminatory status attributed to Christianity. There is also 
evidence that the hedonism, attendant upon polygamy and concubinage 
appealed to some converts. 19 ;Thfough conversion seems to have occurred 

1T Babinger, “Bedr ed-din,” pp. 53, 64-67. Ducas, pp. m-115. Kissling, “Badr al- 
Din ibn Kadi Samawna,” EI 2 . H. I. Cotsonis, “Aus der Endzeit von Byzanz: Burkludsche 
Mustafa, ein Marytrer fur die Koexistenz zwischen Islam und Christentum,” B.Z., h 
( I 957 )> 397-404. Bombaci, Storia, pp. 304, 306, describes Badr al-Din as one who at¬ 
tempted to harmonize Islam with Christianity. The translation of the Mevlud (recitation 
of the birth of Muhammad) into Serbian, Albanian, and Greek also points to the direction 
of syncretism. These “Christianizing” currents were evident in the city of Bursa during 
the latter half of the fourteenth century at which time a preacher declared Christ to be 
no less a prophet than Muhammad. The sermon aroused a tumult in which the people 
sided with the preacher. It was this event that inspired the Ottoman poet Sulayman 
Chelebi to compose his poem on the birth of Muhammud. Sulayman, scandalized by 
this doctrine of prophetic equality, gave preeminence to Muhammad in his poem. 
But even so the poem was imbued with a certain Christian spirit and was translated into 
the Balkan languages. Wittek, “De la defaite d’Ankara a la prise de Constantinople 
(un demi-siecle d’histoire ottomane),” R.E.I., XII (1938), 30-32. W. Bjorkman, “Sulai- 
man Celebi,” EIj. I. Engelke, Suleyman Tschelebis Lobgedicht auf die Geburt des Propheten 
(Halle, 1926). The Mevlidi Sherif by Suleyman Chelebi , trans. F. Lyman (London, 1943). 
E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900), I, 232 ff. Bartholomaeus 
Georgieuiz, Kidric, p. 15, recounts, the attempt of his Turkish master to convert him to 
Islam, and the argument of the Turkish master reveals a Turkish Islam heavily syncre- 
tized with Christianity. The Turk urges Bartholomaeus to convert and promises to 
reward him by putting the Christian in charge over all his horses when he goes to war. 
Bartholomaeus replies that he cannot deny God. The Turk attempts to overcome the 
austere religious scruples of his slave by remarking that the Turks believe in three books 
(Torah, Gospels, Koran) and in three prophets (Moses, Christ, Muhammad). Bartholo¬ 
maeus counters with the question, why then do you not believe in Christ as the true 
prophet? The Turk reaffirms the belief of Muslims in Christ as a true prophet. The 
rejoinder of Bartholomeus is, “how can one impose such an affliction as to circumcize a 
baptized Christian?” The Turk makes the reply that all his own coreligionists are 
baptized. The work of F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans , vols. I-II 
(Oxford, 1929), is a veritable mine of information on this religious syncretism in both 
the Balkans and Anatolia. 

18 Goitein, “Evidence on the Muslim Poll Tax from non-Muslim Sources. A Genizeh 
Study,” J.E.S.H.O., VI (1963), 278-295. This is graphically evident from the account 
that Bartholomaeus gives of the attempt of his Turkish master to convert him. For a 
specific case of mass conversion arising from oppressive taxation in the district of Erzerum, 
1643. F. Macler, “Erzereum ou topographie de la Haute Armenie,” J.A., nth ser., 

XII (1919), 177- 

19 On all the motives see chapter vi. 
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largely under these impulses, there is both Muslim and Christian evidence 
that forced conversion was far from insignificant. 20 The letters of the 
fourteenth-century Calecas to the inhabitants of Nicaea reveal not only 
forced conversions and crypto-Christianity but also they refer to the 
phenomenon of neo-martyrdom. This latter phenomenon is mentioned 
one century later in the “Pastoral Letter on the Fall of Constantinople” 
which Gennadius Scholarius delivered to the congregation in Constan¬ 
tinople after he had become the first patriarch of Turkish Constantinople. 

No one may doubt [in regard to those who live in the midst of the barbarians 
and who suffer evil on behalf of the faith] that they are “new” Mercurioi, 
Procopioi, and Georges, if indeed they are not even greater than those pre¬ 
decessors inasmuch as they are also braver. . . . For these present confessors [of 
Christianity] bear with marvellous patience the unspeakable daily bitternesses 
from the barbarians which arise simply because of their Christian name. Nor do 
they hesitate to live with these [bitternesses] and they have no hope for escape . . . 
neither do they waver from the love of Jesus by the process of apostasy which God 
has reasonably allowed. 21 

This neo martyrology included no less a person than the famous 
Theodore Gabras, the virtual ruler of Trebizond, who, about 1098, was 
captured by the Turk Amir Ali (Amiralis) in the regions of Paipert- 
Erzerum. His captor tried, without success, to force the conversion of 
Gabras. Gabras was first layed out on the snow, face down, and beaten 
on the back. He remained steadfast, however, so his captors then pro¬ 
ceeded to dismember him alive, severing his tongue, plucking out his 
eyes, and then removing the scalp, limbs, and other parts. His remains 
were burned and the Amir Ali had a golden drinking cup fashioned from 
his skull. 22 


20 On this see the references (throughout the book) to the Danishmendname, Ashik- 
pashazade, Balsamon, Cantacuzene, Theophanes Nicaenus and to the patriarchal 
documents. In the sixteenth century forced conversion was still extensive, Hans Dern- 
schwam’s Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien ( 1 553155 ), ed. F. Babinger 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1923), pp. 69, 73-74, 140, 142-143, 107. 

21 Oeuvres completes de Gennade Scholarios , L. Petit, X. A. Siderides, M. Jugie (Paris, 
1928—1936), IV, 219 (hereafter cited as Gennadius Scholarius). Further on the neo¬ 
martyrs, P. V. Paschoe, NtKoSfipou tou ‘AyiopErrou, Neov MccpTupoAoyiov, 3d ed. 
(Athens, 1961). A. Vakalapoulos, Plpyes Tfjs icrropias tou Neou 'EAXpviapoO (Thessa- 
lonike, 1965), pp. 281-286. Laurent, “Le pseudo-Michel d’Andrinople ou le 
neomartyr Michel Mavroeides,” E.O., XXXVIII (1939), 31-34; “Encore le neomartry 
Michel Mavroeides,” E.O., XXXVIII (1939), 371-379- S. M. Vitti, “ 'O VEopapTupcc; 
Mdpxos KupictKotrovAos trou 6 nTOK£ 9 aAi'oTT|KE orf|Spupvr) to 1643(p(a Autiki] trriyfi),” 
M.X., X (1963), 89-103. S. Petrides, “Le neo-martyr Michael Mauroeides et son office,” 
E.O., XV (1911), 333-334. Demetrius Cydones in Vakalopoulos, Trr|y£S, p. 92, also 
refers to forced conversion in the fourteenth century, " Tcov 5’ oiteriTOpcov toIj p£v cpuycus 
sAupfivavTO, tov pev ccAaQfj 0eov ctvayKCKravTES ayvofjcrcu, tcov 8e nap' cxutoTs 
PEtcxSeScokotes piapcov pucn-ppicov.” 

22 Between 1115 and 1140 Constantine Gabras arranged for the formal return of the 
martyr’s skull to Trebizond where it became the focus of the neo-martyr’s cult. Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus, “ SuppoAai els tt)v icrroplav TpcaiE^oOvTOS,” V.V., XII (1906), 
1 32-137; Ist - tra P- imp-, P- 59- Zonaras, III, 739. 
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More detailed is the account that appears, in the synaxarion, of the 
neomartyr Nicetas the Young. He and two Christian merchants set out 
from Ankara for Nyssa and arrived at their destination during the 
Muslim fast of Ramadan. When the Turks observed the Christians taking 
their meal inside the city, they were so outraged that they brought the 
Greeks before the governor. During the course of interrogation the three 
young men defended their actions, vigorously affirmed their Christianity, 
and cast aspersions on the religion of the prophet. The governor ordered 
them beaten about the face, and the judge who was present condemned 
them to death. En route to the place of execution the mob gathered and 
attacked them with stones, sticks, and knives. The executioners prepared 
the fire, over which they were to be burned, and then offered them the 
choice of apostasy or death. The terror of the coming ordeal weakened the 
resolve of the two merchants who at this point abjured Christianity and 
turned Muslim. Nicetas, however, loudly proclaimed his Christian faith 
and violently rejected Islam. The executioners next began the torture of 
the condemned man, beating him on the face, tearing out his hair, and 
wrenching out his limbs. Nicetas’ aunt, a witness to the horrible spectacle, 
cried out and urged her nephew to save himself. Nicetas, unweakened in 
his resolve, began to anathematize Muhammad and so enraged the mob 
that some now jumped on the tormented victim while others urged the 
executioners to carry out the death sentence. Nicetas was hung by the 
feet, from a beam over the embers and roasted to death. His few remains 
were piously gathered by the Christians and eventually placed in the 
church of St. Gregory. 23 

These specific cases tend to confirm the assertion of Calecas, Scholarius, 


23 Delehaye, “Le martyre de Saint Nicetas le Jeune,” Melanges offerts a M. Gustave 
Schlumberger (Paris, 1924), I, 205-211. The date of the martyrdom is set within the limits 
of the reign of Andronicus II, 1282-1328. The text relates that it occuired in the reign 
of the “caliph” Mas'ud, the “Persian,” clearly a reference to the Seljuk sultan of Rum. 
There were two monarchs with this name during the reign of Andronicus II: Mas'ud II, 
1282-1304, and Masud III, 1307-08. Therefore the martyrdom is to be dated sometime 
between 1282-1304 or 1307-08. 

Of equal interest is the martyrdom of St. Michael, AS, Nov. IV, 671-676, captured 
at a young age by the Turks near Smyrna, sold as a slave in Egypt where he turned 
Muslim and became a soldier. He repented, professed Christianity publicly, was beheaded 
and burned. The martyrdom took place in the reign of Andronicus II. On forced con¬ 
version and the use of fire see Ducas, pp. 186-187 who recounts the apostasy of Michael 
Pylles. Pylles was a Greek from Ephesus who served as a secretary (he knew Greek and 
Turkish) in the palace of Murad II. Accused of intrigue he was bound, mercilessly 
tortured, placed before the fire and given the choice of apostasy or death by burning. 
Choosing the former, he denied Christianity, was circumcised, and was paraded through 
the streets. For the details of the martyrdom of a Chiote Catholic in Istanbul in 1465, 
E. Dalleggio, “Un neo-martyr a Constantinople, Andre de Chio (1465),” Memorial 
Louis Petit (Bucharest, 1948), pp. 64-77. Of historical interest is the martyrdom in 
Adrianople of the Neo-Martyr George (d. 1437), a Christian soldier in the Ottoman 
army, Ch. Patrinellis, “ Mia ocvekSotti Siriynctr) yia t6v ayvcocno Ncopap-rupa 
Dcbpyio ( 1437 ),” J Op 6 o 5 of(os FTapovcna, I (1964), 65-74. For the neo-martyrs after. 
1453, Delehaye, “Greek Neo-martyrs,” The Constructive Quarterly, IX (ig2i), 701-712 
Dernschwam-Babinger, pp. 69, 111, on burning and neo-martyrs. 
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and others that neomartyrdom was a significant feature in the religious 
history of Anatolia from the eleventh century onward. 

The conversionary process, set in motion by this wide variety of factors 
and conditions, was overpowering, and it spread to every part of Anatolia 
between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries (and continued in operation 
even afterward). Sources specifically mention conversion in the following 
districts, towns, and villages: 24 


Altintash 

Tokat 

Susuz (Germiyan) 

Mihalich 

Tavas (Menteshe) 

Egridir 

Konya (Iconium) 

Gemlik 

Sis 

Kocjaili 

Meram 

Bolu/Samsun 

Yalova 

Sinope 

T arakli-yenidj esi 

Malatya 

Goynuk 

Karahisar 

Modreni 

Arapkir 

Bursa 

Cemiskezek 

Nicaea 

Cizre 

Antioch 

Sivas 

Castamon 

Erzerum 

Sisiya-Comana 

Diyarbekir 

Yankoniya-Euchaita (Chorum) 

Kemah 

Seveverek 

Paipert 

Georgia 

Nigde 

Pontoheracleia 

Begshehir 

Amaseia/Gangra 

Karaman 

Sebasteia 

Zulkadiriye 

Mocissus 

Kutahya 

Nazianzus 

Manyas 

Trebizond 

Biledjik 

Marash 

Sarahor 

Lefke 

Likandon 

Kayseri 

Agros 

Rize 

Saraydjik 

Cikar 

Arkit 

Mirokalo 

District of Kirshehir-Iskilip 

Ksanos 

Menohort 

Vanak 

Zavandos 

Giresun 



Scholarius’ writings bear extensive testimony to the large-scale con¬ 
versions that were emptying the Christian ranks. In his fervent exhor¬ 
tation to conclude union with the Latins at the Council of Florence, 
Scholarius described the . pitiful state and afflictions of the Greek 
Christians who were under Turkish rule or else threatened by imminent 
conquest: sieges, massacres, enslavement, famine, taking away of children, 
dishonoring of priests, and above all conversion to Islam, both voluntary 
24 For the references to these see chapter iii and chapter v. 
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and involuntary. Because of all these, he continues, ecclesiastical union 
must be concluded or else the consequences will be fatal to Christianity in 
the East. 

And these very things must happen to the Christians on whatever part of the 
earth they live and are under the rule of the barbarians; everywhere the reverence 
for Christ will be utterly destroyed. And I believe that in a few years there will 
arrive for all Christians that deluge, and impiety shall occupy all and all shall be 
enslaved to the barbarians. 25 

Muslim Institutions: Tasawwuf 

Many scholars have pointed to the fact that the conquest of and immi¬ 
gration into Antolia by the Turkish tribes were accompanied by the 
entrance and appearance of a number of important Islamic organizations 
and brotherhoods. Actually the Ottoman chronicler Ashtkpashazade had 
made this observation as far back as the fifteenth century when he grouped 
them into four separate categories. 

And also in this Rum [Anatolia] there are four bands who are among the 
strangers and travellers: One of them [are] the Ghaziyan-iRum,onethe Akhiyan-i 
Rum, one the Abdalan-i Rum and one the Bahdjiyan-i Rum. 28 

Though these four associations have been the subject of a host of learned 
studies, scholars are in complete agreement on only one thing—namely, 
that our knowledge about them far from being exact and precise is rather 
general, and the relations of the various groups to one another are even 
more vague and difficult to establish. It is true, however, that they adhered 
to the futuwwa and tasawwuf ideals in one form or another. Adherence to 
the futuwwa distinguished the akhis whereas allegiance to sufi ideals 
characterized the abdals (dervishes). Both groups, however, shared to 
some extent in the tasawwuf and futuwwa ideologies respectively, and 
all four associations played an important role in establishing a Muslim 
society in Anatolia. The nature and character of, first, Anatolian sufism 
and, second, of the Anatolian futuwwa were highly complex and made up 
of many divergent elements. 

Sufism (tasawwuf) had its origin in the ascetic movement of the 
Umayyad period when asceticism arose as a protest against the worldiness 
of the contemporary society. The element of mystical love transformed 
this asceticism from a withdrawal (in protest against worldliness) into 
mysticism, a transformation that marked the beginnings of sufism. 
Because of its emotional approach to religion and the fact that man could 
know God directly through mystical love, sufism became the most 
popular form of Islam, in contrast to the cold, learned, and seemingly 

25 Gennadius Scholarius, I, 303. For other references to conversion in Scholarius’ works, 
I, 286, III, 250, 384. For the evolution in his attitudes on union with the Latin church, 
C. J. G. Turner, “George-Gennadius Scholarius and the Union of Florence,” The 
Journal of Theological Studies, XVIII (1967), 83-103. 

26 Ashikpashazade-Ali, p. 201. 
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incomprehensible orthodox form of sunni theology and religious law. 
This theosophical element, eventually compounded by pantheism, 
reached an extreme development in the figure of al-Halladj whom the 
Orthodox theologians condemned to be executed (921 or 922) for 
identifying himself with God. By the end of the tenth century, sufism had 
become a distinct way of religious life and thought and in the eleventh 
century spread throughout the Islamic lands. Because of its immense 
popularity and rapid spread, it incurred the suspicion and wrath of the 
ulemas and this in turn resulted in sufi apologetics. Important in sufi 
apologetics were Qushairi and especially al-Ghazzali who attempted to 
reconcile sufism with the more formal type of Islamic religious expression. 
Because of this successful attempt at apologetics, the less extreme elements 
or groups henceforth found a place within the framework of orthodox 
Islam. 27 

There was thus one development within sufism, centered in Baghdad, 
which stood in fairly close relationship to sunni Islam. But a second ten¬ 
dency within sufism, centering in Khurasan (and existing elsewhere as 
well), went in the direction of extreme attitudes. Three important elements 
in particular, which have been characterized as antinomian, penetrated the 
sufi movement in Khurasan, and all three appear in the sufi movement of 
Anatolia. The Malamatiyya (from the Arabic word malama meaning 
blame), were a group of nonconformists in the sense that they believed the 
mere discharge of duties entailed by the sharia was at very best hypocrisy 
and especially if done so ostentatiously. They avoided ostentation, even 
in their nonconformity, so as to evade the odium of insincerity. They 
were known as Malamatiyya because of the fact that they were willing to 
incur blame for nonobservance of the external aspects of Islamic ritual. 
A second feature that went against the grain of the orthodox sunni was 
the important role of al-Halladj in Khurasani sufism as the “martyr of 
mystical love.” The sunnis could not countenance this as it was the 
orthodox ulema who had been responsible for his execution and also 
because of his extreme theosophical doctrines and claims. Halladji 
sufism attained important proportions among the Turks of Khurasan and 
affected the greatest of the eastern Turkish mystic poets Ahmad Yasawi. 
The third important antinomian element in Khurasani sufism was that of 
the Batiniyya which called for the allegorical interpretation of the Koran. 
The doctrine of the Batiniyya and the links with the family of Ali were 
important points of similarity and agreement between the sufis and shiites, 
though these two groups were often hostile on other matters. 28 All these 
factors are important, for it was in the region of Khurasan that the in¬ 
vading and migrating Turks came into contact with Islam and many 

27 A. J. Arberry, Sufism , an Account of the Mystics of Islam (London, 1950), passim. 
H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (New York, 1955), pp. 99-109. 

28 Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and the West (Oxford, 1951), Ii, 2. 
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became associated with the ghazi branch of the futuwwa and their 
religious leaders, the so-called babas, came under heavy Khurasani sufi 
influence. 29 

After the transformation of asceticism into mysticism and the elabo¬ 
ration of the latter into the sufism of the eleventh century, the next great 
development of sufism was the foundation and spread of the great dervish 
orders over the Islamic world. The great orders grew out of smaller 
independent groups of disciples who voluntarily formed around some 
prominent mystic personality. A simple initiation ceremony for the new 
disciples was added, and the disciples lived with the sheikh or pir until 
they in turn went out to preach their master’s way ( tariqa). Upon the 
master’s death his tomb became the object of special veneration on the 
part of his disciples, and it became the center of the new tariqa or order 
to which all the newly founded monasteries ( ribat , zawiya, or kanekah ) 
paid allegiance. Though the various dervish orders that arose differed 
among themselves in many respects, the most significant external differ¬ 
ences were in the matter of the ritual ( dhikr) and in their attitudes toward 
the ordinary observances of orthodox Islam. There were also important 
variations, as will appear in Anatolia, between the orders that were 
essentially urban and those brotherhoods that were predominantly 
rural. 30 The membership of the dervish associations generally included the 
dervishes themselves, who withdrew to the monasteries where they were 
entirely engaged in religious life, and the lay brethren who though they 
participated in the religious ceremonies of the monasteries were engaged 
in secular occupations by which they earned their daily bread. The 
growth and spread of these orders reflected the fact that men found an 
emotional religion more satisfying than the cold, prosaic, orthodox Islam. 
Further, the dervish orders spread at a time when the Islamic world was 
disintegrating politically, and the instability of conditions must have 
produced a certain anxiety among men. Finally, the latitudinarian 
character of dervish religiosity opened the gates of conversion to pagan 
Turks and Christians alike. 

By the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a number of important orders 
had been founded in Asia, Egypt, and North Africa. These included the 
Qadiriyya (an urban association founded near Baghdad), the Suhrawar- 
diyya, the Badawiyya and Shadhiliyya (founded in Egypt), the Yasawiyya 
(the first Turkish mystical brotherhood), and the Kalandariyya in the 
eastern Islamic lands. 31 The dervish orders which played so significant a 

29 Ibid. 

30 Gibb, Mohammedanism, pp. 117-119. Kopriilii, “Anadoluda Islamiyet,” Edebiyat 
Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi, II (1922), 388. For other general literature on the dervish orders: 
Kissling, “Das islamische Derwischenwesen,” Scientia, XGIV (Sept., 1955), 230-235; 
“Die Wunder der Derwische,” Z.D.M.G., CVII (1957), 348-361; “Die islamischen 
Derwischorden,” Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, XII (i960), t-i6. V. 
Mirmiroglu, Oi Aepf 3 icrcrcxi (Athens, 1940). 

31 Gibb, Mohammedanism, pp. 120-122. Arberry, Sufism, pp. 84-88. 
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role in Anatolian developments from the thirteenth through fifteenth 
centuries were in part actually founded in Anatolia (Mawlawiyya and 
Bektashiyya), and in part founded and developed in other Islamic lands 
(Kazaruniyya, Kalandariyya, Rifa’iyya). In both cases the influx of holy 
men fleeing the Mongol invasions in Khurasan and seeking refuge in 
Anatolia greatly stimulated the founding and evolution of the dervish 
brotherhoods. 

The Turks themselves, during their settlement and passage through 
Khurasan and the northern fringes of the Islamic lands, had been subject 
to strong curren ts of Sufi influence. Very important in this respect had 
been Ahmad Yasawi the founder of the first Turkish dervish tariqa. 
Though his life is obscured by much legend, it seems that Yasawi was 
born in Sairam, Chinese Turkestan, and, eventually coming west, studied 
with the famous mystic and jurist Yusuf Hamdani at Bukhara. Yasawi 
played a very important role, perhaps even a decisive one, in the Islam- 
ization of the Turks. Previously, the newcomers had been subject to a 
wide variety of religious influences, but Yasawi took the sufism that he 
found and adapted it for his people in a Turkish context and in the 
Turkish language. Various legends number his disciples from 12,000 to 
99,000, and his influence spread eastward to the Kirghiz in Turkestan, to 
the Turkish peoples in the north around the Volga, and to the west into 
Anatolia. 32 

Among the dervish orders that came into Anatolia in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was that of the Rifa’iyya, founded in Irak in the 
twelfth century. Originally, its founder seems to have preached doctrines 
of poverty, abstinence, nonresistance to injury, and the early adherents 
were generally unwilling to kill or give pain to any living creature, 
including even lice and locusts. 33 But the beliefs and practices of the order 
seem to have undergone a drastic transformation following the Mongol 
invasions, probably due to the penetration of shaman influences. After 
this transformation, the fraternity, which later came to be known as that 


33 Kopriilii, Turk edebiyatinda ilk mutassavijlar (Istanbul, 1919) (hereafter cited as 
Koprulii, Mutassavijlar). There are two extensive precis of this fundamental work, in 
French: L. Bouvat, “Les premiers mystiques dans la litterature turque,” Revue du Monde 
musulman, XLIII (1921), 239- 249: Th. Menzel, in Korosi Csoma Archivium, II 4 , 281-310. 
Togan, “Yesevilige dair bazi yeni malumat,” Fuad Kopriilu Armagani (Istanbul, 1 953 ) j 
pp. 523-529. Gordlevski, “Choga Ahmed Jasevi,” Festschrift Georg Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 
pp. 57-67, on his shrine in the city of Turkestan (formerly Jasy). Kopriilii had formerly 
considered the Yasawis Orthodox, but in Les origines de Umpire ottoman (Paris, 1935), 
pp. 118-119 (hereafter cited as Koprulii, Origines), he altered his opinion and considered 
them quite heterodox. On the element of the Turkish shaman see Kopriilii, Influence du 
chamanisme turco-mongol (Istanbul, 1929), p. 16 (hereafter cited as Kopriilii, Chamanisme). 
Babinger, “Der Islam in Kleinasien,” Z.D.M.G., I (1922), 126-152. Menzel, “Die 
altesten tiirkischen Mystiker,” Z.D.M.G., LXXIX (1925), 269-289. 

33 By way of illustration, it is reported that al-Rifa’i permitted his wife to belabor 
him with a metal poker, though his friends and disciples collected 500 dinars to make it 
possible for him to divorce her by returning her marriage gift. New Shorter Encyclopedia of 
Islam, pp. 475-476. 
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of the “Howling Dervishes,” was characterized by marvelous and 
sensational feats such as riding lions, sitting in heated ovens, stabbing and 
burning themselves, fire-eating, and other such accomplishments. 34 
Another tariqa, which came to Anatolia from Persia, was that of the 
Kazaruniyya or Ishakiyya. The association was founded in Kazarun, a 
province of Shiraz, by Shaikh Abu Ishak b. Shahsiyar Kazaruni (963- 
1 033)5 descendant of a family of fire-worshipers who had been converted 
to Islam only in the time of his father. Kazaruni was a fervent missionary 
who, according to his biography, converted 24,000 fire-worshipers and 
Jews to Islam, and his order eventually spread to India, Persia, China, 
and Anatolia. Though tradition says that Kazaruni himself sent disciples 
into Anatolia to fight the Christians, there is no contemporary evidence 
for the presence of the Kazaruniyya there until the fourteenth century. 
These Kazarunis were characterized above all by their militant missionary 
spirit and ghazi mentality, and by their role in the djihad. Accordingly, 
the Kazaruniyya played a very important role in Ottoman history in the 
fifteenth century. Though it was primarily urban-oriented, it evidently 
had great influence among the Turkmens and in the organization of the 
djihad. 35 

A great number, perhaps even the majority, of the dervishes fleeing 
Turkestan, Bukhara, and Khwarazm to Asia Minor were of the so-called 
Kalandariyya. 36 This order, which seems to have originated in Central 
Asia and to have been under some Indian influence, first came into Arab 
lands in the eleventh century. The movement was inspired, to a certain 
degree, by the teachings of the Malamatiyya, but the Kalandars differed 
from the adherents of the latter in that they went out of their way to draw 
blame upon themselves for not conforming to the outward and customary 
practices of orthodox Islam. One could perhaps describe them as 
“ostentatious” Malamatis. Thus they shaved their eyebrows and beards, 
wore strange clothing, led an errant life, living off the charity of the local 

34 Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society, I 2 , 196. Kopriilii, Mutassavlflar, pp. 228 ff. New 
Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, pp. 475-476. 

35 Kopriilii, “Abu Ishaq Kazeruni und die Ishaq! Derwische in Anatolien,” Der 
Islam, XIX (1930), 18—26. W. Caskel, Der Islam, XIX (1930), 284 ff. A. J. Arberry 
“The Biography of Shaikh Abu Ishaq al-Kazaruni,” Oriens, III (1950), 163. Wittek, 
“Kazeruni,” LA. New Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, “Kazeruni.” F. Meier, Die Vita des 
Scheich Abu Ishaq al-Kazaruni in Bibliotheca Islamica, XIV (Istanbul, 1943). Kopriilii, 
Origines,p. 116. 

36 Kopriilii, “Anadoluda Islamiyet,” passim. Theodore Spandugino, De la origine deli 
imperatori ollomani, ordini de la corte, forma del guerreggiare loro, religione, rite, et costumi de la 
natione, ed. C. Sathas in Documents inedits relatifs a I’histoire de la Crece au moyen age (Paris, 
1890), IX, 247 (hereafter cited as Spandugino-Sathas), describes them as follows in the 
sixteenth century: “Li Calenderi si lassano crescer la barba, et tengone etiamdio li 
capelli longi, vanno vestiti di sacco, overo alcuno di gabeniccio, et alcuni di pelle di 
castrato con le pelo di fuora; questi, intra li altri lore religiosi, usano manco la lussuria, 
et portano apiccati ale loro orecchie, che sono forate, certi anelli di ferro, et altri anelli 
de ferro alia pelle del membro genitale, per non lussuriare; portano etiam ferri intorno al 
cello et le braccie. Questi sono piu honorati et reputati, et tenuti in maggior existimation 
di santita che tutti li altri.” 
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populations. They had no (or very few) zawiyas and wandered about in 
bands accompanied by flags, drums, and strange music. Their greatest 
appeal, generally, was to members of the lower and uneducated classes. 
Their doctrine of disregard for formal religious observances led to great 
laxity and immorality in their behavior. They were of major importance in 
the historical development of Asia Minor, for it was the Kalandars, or 
dervishes like them but called by other names, who had such great 
influence among the Turkmen babas in causing them to rebel against the 
Seljuk government and also in exciting them to the djihad on the frontiers 
against the Christians. The penetration of the Kalandars into Asia Minor 
was accompanied by the appearance of another heterodox group, that of 
the Haydariyya, who likewise had their major appeal among the tribes¬ 
men in the villages and plains. 37 

The evolution of these tariqas and the continuous emergence of new 
branches by the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were truly phenomenal. 
There were the Zayniyya and the Badraddiniyya ; 38 from the Chalvatiyya 
emerged the Shabaniyya, Rushaniyya and Gulshaniyya; 39 from the 
Bayramiyya the ‘Isawiyya, Himmatiyya, Tannsuwiyya, and Sham- 
siyya. 40 

Though a number of the above groups played significant roles in the 
history of the period, certainly the most famous and widespread of the der¬ 
vish brotherhoods within the Ottoman Empire came to be those of the 
Bektashis and Mawlawis, the former originally a “rural” order, the latter 

37 Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society, I 2 , 188. J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes 
(London, 1937), p- 38. Kopriilii, Mutassaviflar, pp. 66-67; “Anadoluda Islamiyet,” 
290 ff. Babinger, “Kalandariya,” Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, and also I.A.; Der Islam, 
XI (1921), 94-95. Koprulii, Origines, pp. 118-lig. Kopriilii had promised a systematic 
monograph on this important and interesting subject. In general the connections and 
relations of the Turkmen babas, Yasawiyya, Haydariyya, Kalandariyya, need to be 
clarified by further research. This need is brought out by the vagueness in the various 
scholarly treatments of that most important social and religious phenomenon, the revolt 
of Baba Ishaq of Amasya in 1239. Kopriilii, Origines, pp. 118, 122, maintains that the 
Babais originated in the Yasawiyya and Kalandariyya and that these Babais are the 
Abdal-i-Rum, representing a melange of heterodox brotherhoods such as those mentioned 
above and also the traditions of the Anatolian tribesmen. These dervishes, distinguished 
in the sources by the title abdal, accompanied the Ottoman sultans in their conquests 
and spread Islam far and wide. On the revolt of the Babais one may consult Kopriilii, 
“Anadoluda Islamiyet,” pp. 302-305; Mutassaviflar, pp. 232-234; Origines, pp. 58-59. 
Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 216 ff. Gahen, “Babai,” EI 2 . 

38 Kissling, “Einiges iiber den Zejnije-Orden im Osmanischen Reich,” Der Islam, 
XXXIX (1964), 143-179; “Das Menaqybname Scheich Bedr ed-Din’s des Sohnes des 
Richters von Samavna,” Z.D.M.G., C (1950), 112-176; “Badr al-Din b. Kadi Samawna,” 
EI 2 . Babinger, “Schejch Bedr el-din, der Sohn des Richters von Simaw, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Sektenwesens im altosmanischen Reich,” Der Islam, XI (1921), 1-106. 
Spandugino-Sathas, pp. 247-248. Babinger, “Das Grabmal des Schejchs Bedr al-Din zu 
Serres,” Der Islam, XVII (1928), 100-102. 

V V 

39 Kissling, “Sa’ban Veli und die Sa’banijje,” Serta Monacensia. Franz Babinger zum 13. 
Januar 1951 als Festgruss dargebracht (Leiden, 1952), pp. 86-109. 

40 Kissling, “Zum Geschichte des Derwischenordens der Bajramijje,” Siidost Forschungen, 
XV (1956), 237-267; “Aq Sems-ed-Din. Ein tiirkischer Heiligen aus der Endzeit von 
Byzanz,” B.Z., XLIV (1951), 322-333. B. Lewis, “Bayramiyya,” EI a . Golpinarll, 
“Bayramiye,” I. A. 
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an urban one. 41 The earliest written version of the life of Hadji Bektash, 
spiritual founder of the Bektashis, goes back only to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century and is very heavily encrusted with tradition and legends, 
added to enhance the origins of the order. 42 Consequently, it is only with 
the aid of scattered references, from earlier sources, that the history or 
biography of Hadji Bektash can be controlled, though it is obvious that the 
Vilayetname contains a historical kernel going back to the thirteenth 
century. This early portion of the work is of greater interest for the insight 
into Bektashi mentality and outlook in the fifteenth century rather than 
for the facts ofBektash’s life. 43 It is a colorful mixture of selections from the 
history and legends of the shiites, embellished with miracles of the 
Khurasani holy men and details from the background of Hadji Bektash 
himself. His silsile or genealogy is traced from Muhammad the prophet, 
through Ali, as is fitting for the founder of a sufi order, and eventually he 
is made the son and heir of the ruler of Nishapur. 44 According to the 
tradition, after being educated by Lokman Perende and initiated into 
dervish life by Ahmad Yasawi (an anachronism), the latter sent Hadji 
Bektash to Rum (Anatolia). 45 The Vilayetname relates that the 57,000 
dervishes of Rum gathered to block his entrance, so Bektash changed into 
a dove, 46 flew to heaven, and then landed at Suludja Kara Oyiik near 
Kirshehir. 47 The remainder of his life in Anatolia was spent in wandering 
over various parts, winning disciples and converts, and performing 
spectacular miracles. He entered into contact with many sectors of Ana¬ 
tolian society, including the pagan nomads, Muslims, and Christians. 


41 Still the best discussion of the dervish movement in Asia Minor during the period 
of the Seljuks and Beyliks is that of Gordlevskii, Izbrannye Sock., I, 197-214, and also, 
219-225. 

42 R. Tschudi, “Bektashiyya,” EI 2 . E. Gross, Das Vilayetname des Hadji Bektash, edited 
in Tiirkische Bibliotheque, XXV (1927), 204 (hereafter cited as Vilayetname-Gross). 
This latter includes translations of only a portion of the text. See Golpinarll, Vilayetname 
(Istanbul, 1958). Kopriilii, “Bektas,” LA. G. Jacob, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Derwisch- 
Ordens der Bektaschis, in Tiirkische Bibliothek, vol. IX (1908). K. Samancigil, Bektaplik 
tarihi (Istanbul, 1945). 

43 Vilayetname-Gross, p. 202. The composite nature of this part of the work is quite 
obvious, for the fifteenth-century compiler or editor has not bothered to integrate and 
unify this portion of the biography. 

44 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 10-13. This latter detail is typical of the oriental holy man’s 
life, i.e., the young prince who gives up his throne for the religious life, and is as old or 
older than the story of Buddha. The Vilayetname, having manufactured the necessary 
genealogy, provides Hadji Bektash with desirable spiritual affiliations to famous Sufis. 
But this is done in a very confused fashion, as he is variously provided with the famous 
Ahmad Yasawi, who certainly died before Hadjii Bektash was born, and then with 
Lokman Perende (a disciple of Yasawi). This effort on the part of the biographers is 
understandable, and actually there is some truth in it if one takes the story symbolically. 
For Hadji Bektash, bom in Khurasan, must certainly have come under the influence of 
the mysticism preached earlier by Ahmad Yasawi. 

45 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 15-33. 

46 See Kopriilii, Chamanisme, passim, for this phenomenon of changing into the form of a 
bird, which he asserts to be of Shaman origin. 

47 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 36-39. 
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Among the more famous disciples that the Vilayetname claims for Hadji 
Bektash are the Turkish poet Yunus Emre 48 and Akhi Evran. 49 

Actually much of the narrative in the Vilayetname is legendary, but one 
cannot fail to recognize the historical kernel in it nor to perceive in many 
of the fantastic stories a symbolic or cultural truth. Hadji Bektash did 
actually come to Anatolia from Khurasan in the thirteenth century, 50 
where he came to be connected with the great movement of the Turkmen 
babas. 51 He was a disciple of the famous Baba Ishaq who unleashed the 
bloody revolt of the Turkmen tribes which fatally weakened the Seljuk 
state of Konya on the eve of the Mongol invasion. 52 More important for 
the fate of Byzantine civilization, Bektash was highly successful in winning 
followers and was eventually recognized as one of the principal holy men 
in Anatolia. Though he himself probably did not found an actual dervish 
fraternity, by the fourteenth century the Bektashi order had a formal 
existence. 53 Subsequently, the brotherhood underwent two marked 
changes: first, in the early fifteenth century heavy Hurufi influence (the 
latter were spreading over all Anatolia and were extremely influential 
with Muhammad II) , 54 and second, in the early sixteenth century Balim 
Sultan, known as the second founder of the order, introduced certain new 
practices (including celibacy). 55 

18 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 78-79. Birge, Bektashi, pp. 53-54, feels this to be correct 
historically. 

18 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 82—89, this seems to be a fabrication. His link to the person 
of Osman and to the early Ottoman conquests in Bithynia is very probably mythical, 
ibid., p. 138. His miracles are many and varied. He causes stones to talk and raises the 
dead, ibid., p. 121; Predicts the execution of the beg of Kayseri, ibid., p. 124; Saves ships 
and men from sinking at sea, ibid., pp. 127-128. On his way to the Holy Places he turns 
lions into stone and is greeted by fish in the rivers, ibid., pp. 35-36. One of his spectacular 
feats is related in a story that further illustrates the competition and rivalry of the holy 
men for religious leadership among the dervishes of Anatolia. Seyid Muhammad 
Harran of Akshehir went forth to meet Hadji Bektash and to impress him with his own 
great religious powers. He rode astride a lion with a serpent as a whip and accompanied 
by 300 mollahs. Hadji Bektash, not to be outdone, spread his prayer rug over a stone, 
commanded the stone to walk and thus confronted his rival. He explained to the latter 
that while anyone could make an animal walk, it was not the same thing as causing a 
stone to move! Birge, Bektashi, p. 39. 

60 Birge, Bektashi, pp. 41-43. He is mentioned as a contemporary and rival of Djalal 
al-Din Rumi, Eflaki-Huart, I, 296-297. He also appears in a wakf document of 1295 as 
already dead, and again in 1297. A wakf document of 1306 mentions the town of Hadji 
Bektash. 

51 Eflaki-Huart, I, 296-297. Tschudi, “Bektashiyya,” EI 2 . Cahen, “Babai,” EI 2 . 
Koprulii, “Bektas,” LA. 

52 Birge, Bektashi, pp. 43-44. Kopriilii, “Les origines du Bektachisme,” Acles du Congres 
international d’histoire des religions (Paris, 1925), II, 407 (hereafter cited as Kopriilii, 
“Bektachisme,”) who corrects a translation of Huart in Eflaki-Huart, I, 296-297, that 
described Hadji Bektash as Rasul Allah, to read “the disciple of Rasul Allah.” Also 
Ashlkpashazade-Ali, p. 201, records in the fifteenth century that when Hadji Bektash 
came to Anatolia he became a disciple of Baba Ilyas or Baba Ishaq. 

53 Tschudi, “Bektashiya,” EI 2 . Birge, Bektashi, p. 50. Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society, 
I 2 , 190 ff., however, maintain that it was not until the fifteenth century that it became a 
formally organized order. 

61 Birge, Bektashi, pp. 58-62, 148 ff. 

55 Ibid., p. 56. He was born at Dimotika of a Christian mother and a Bektashi father. 
This recalls the series of mixed marriages in the family of Badr al-Din. 
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Bektashi doctrine is a -conglomeration of widely varying doctrines and 
influences, and hence it has been very difficult to give it a strict and clear- 
cut definition. Because of the influence of so many different religious 
groups from whom elements were absorbed into the order, its practices 
and beliefs were extremely disparate. Thirteenth-century Anatolia, the 
seed bed in which the Bektashis sprouted, was overrun by Kalandar and 
Haydari dervishes (both of which were batini), and Baba Ishaq the pir of 
Hadji Bektash was probably himself a Kalandar. 56 Consequently, the Bek¬ 
tashis were markedly heterodox from the beginning, and this heterodoxy 
was greatly strengthened in the fifteenth century by Hurufi penetration. 
The Bektashis were strongly shiite in their tendencies, acknowledging the 
twelve imams, revering Ali and his sons during Muharrem. They 
observed the practice of tevella and teberra (friends of the friends of Ali, and 
enemies of his enemies). There were also definite traces of old shaman 
traditions that the Turkmen tribes conserved through their babas. 67 
Perhaps the participation of unveiled women in the Bektashi ceremonial 
is a reflection of shaman holdovers. The sema, or ritual dance, and the 
hymns of the Bektashis have been compared to the ecstatic dances of the 
shamans and to their incantations, while the sacrifice of animals, 
especially oxen, is possibly another such old tradition. 58 Many of the 
miracles of the Bektashi saints are formed on old traditions, especially the 
miracles in which the holy man takes the form of a flying bird. The shaving 
of the beard, while at the same time allowing the mustache to grow long, 
was probably a holdover from such shaman practices. 59 On the other 
hand, there are many doctrines and practices that are similar to those of 
the Christians, though in some cases this would not necessarily imply a 
Christian origin. It is difficult, however, to avoid the conclusion that similar 
practices and doctrines existed because of the entrance of Christians 
into the order^and because of close relations between Bektashis and 
Christians. 60 (fclhristian baptism is paralleled, as a cleansing of sins, by the 

66 Kopriilii, “Bektachisme,” pp. 398, 404. 

57 Kopriilii sees in these babas nothing more than the old Qazogan under a thin 
veneer of heretical Islam. A. Inan, “Miisliiman Tiirklerde Samanism kalintilari,” 
llahiyat Fakultesi Dergisi, I 4 (1952), 19-30. P. N. Boratav, “Vestiges oguz dans la tradition 
bektasi,” Akten des XXIV internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses (Munich, 1957), pp. 
382-385. 

58 The Christians had also long practiced animal sacrifice, see chapter vii. Justinian 
is said to have performed animal sacrifice upon completion of St. Sophia, Th. Preger, 
Scriptores Originum Constanlinopolitanarum (Leipzig, 1901), I, 104. 

59 Birge, Bektashi, pp, 213-214. 

60 Kopriilii, “Bektachisme,” p. 463, had been the most active opponent of this idea. 
He maintained that many of these elements, especially among the Bektashi Kizilbash, 
go back to pre-Christian practices in Anatolia. But this of course says nothing, for in 
effect most of Christian folk practice is itself pre-Christian. G. Jacob has emphasized 
the pre-Muslim elements, “Die Bektaschijje in ihrem Verhaltnis zu verwandten Erschein- 
ungen,” Abhand. der philos.-philolog. Kl. der Kon. Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., XXIV (Munich, 

1909), 1-53; Jacob, “Fortleben von antiken Mysterien und Altchristlichem im Islam,” 
Der Islam, II (1911), 232-234, He too is not always convincing. Kissling, “Eine bekta- 
sitische Version der Legende von den zwei Erzsiindern,” Z.D.M.G., XCIX ( 1945 / 49 ), 
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Bektashi practice of ablution with its accompanying formulas before the 
aynicem. Chrism is parallel to the Bektashi annointing with rose water 
and the accompanying ceremony. The Holy Eucharist of the Christians 
as a symbol of Christ’s death is similar to the use of wine and bread in the 
aynicem in memory of Huseyn’s death, in either case only the initiate 
partaking in the rite. Both among Bektashis and Christians there were 
celibate and married priests and babas. Christian confession and penitence 
were similar to the Bektashi practice of bas okutmak, while Christian 
excommunication was not unlike the Bektashi diiskiinluk. 61 Other items 
are more obviously incidental or accidental parallels that the Bektashis 
employed to good propaganda advantage among the Christians. They 
equated the twelve imams with the twelve apostles; the virgin birth of 
Christ with that of Balim Sultan, the second founder of the order. They 
considered Hadji Bektash a reincarnation of St. Charalambus. As the 
Christians had a Trinity, so did the Bektashis, consisting of God, 
Muhammad, and Ali. 62 And, of course, Bektashi mysticism as was true 
of most Islamic mystical orders, ultimately derived much of its mystical 
doctrine from Neoplatonism in which the Godhead created the world by 
emanating from itself: It is obvious how ecletic and syncretistic Bektashism 
was, and how accommodating and latitudinarian it was. This syncretism, 
which so facilitated the conversion from Christianity to Islam, recalls the 
religious syncretism that had accelerated the transition from paganism to 
Christianity a thousand years earlier in Anatolia. 

Because of the great variety of doctrines Bektashism embraced, one 
would expect to find a strong element of proselytization in the history of 
the brotherhood. This was certainly characteristic of many of the orders in 
Khurasan, particularly of the Kazaruniyya and the Yasawiyya, both of 
which are represented as having converted large numbers of Zoroastrians, 
Jews, and pagan Turks. The conditions of Anatolian society in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were similar, no doubt, to those of 
Khurassan in certain respects. Both areas were the scenes of upheaval 
brought on by continued strife, wars, destruction, and the entrance of new 
ethnic groups, the Turks, who were either pagan or superficially Islamized. 
Both regions also possessed considerable non-Muslim populations, 
Anatolia more so than Khurasan. The societies in Khurasan and 
Anatolia received severe external shocks, shocks that undermined the 
validity of the old religious and social values of the non-Muslims and 
prepared the way for the penetration of new ways. Obviously these were 


181-210, traces the origins of certain motifs in Bektashi legends to Anatolian Byzantine 
cultural circles. On this syncretizing and popular character see K. E. Muller, Kullur- 
historische Studien zur Genese Pseudo-islamischer Sektengebilde in Vorderasien (Wiesbaden, 1967)' 
E. Krohn, “Vorislamisches in einigen islamischen Sekten und Derwischerden,” Ethno- 
logische Studien , I (1931), 295-345. 

61 Birge, Bektashi, p. 216. 

62 Ibid., pp. 217-218. 
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areas in which conditions were rife for the work and activity of religious 
missionaries. It was the dynamic, though heterodox and often heretical, 
dervish orders rather than the conservative, static sunni ulema, who 
propagated most aggressively the new “values” in these areas in a language 
and form that readily communicated with the masses. This missionary 
spirit is to be found in the Vilayetname of Hadji Bektash, wherein he and 
his disciples are seen actively proselytizing: Muslims adhere to their 
“way” rather than to the other religious “ways”; pagans are converted 
to Islam and enter their dervish order; finally, Christians are likewise 
converted by the Bektashis as adherents to their particular religious 
fraternity. The last part of the Vilayetname, in which the sending out of 
Hadji Bektash’s disciples is described, clearly illustrates this missionary 
aspect of Bektashism. 

The most notable of the Muslims whom Hadji Bektash allegedly 
converts into a follower of his “way” in the Vilayetname is the famous 
poet Yunus Emre. 63 Though he “converted” other Muslims to the “way” 
(such as the “robber” of Germiyan), 64 his missionary activity, and that of 
his disciples, is more significant among the pagans and Christian infidels 
than among the Muslims. Indeed, the biography of Hadji Bektash 
attributes successful missionary activity to him even before he left 
Khurasan to come to Anatolia. This is elaborated in the comparatively 
long incident of the attempted conquest and conversion of the district of 
Bedakhshan. 65 This Bedakhshan episode, occurring in the early period of 

63 See Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 39-40, for the Bektashi view of Tapdik Emre’s adherence 
to Bektashism. See also A. Golpinarlt, Yunus Emre ve tassavvuf (Istanbul, 1961). M. T. 
Agaroglu, “Yunus Emre i<;in bir bibliyografya denemesi,” Kitap Belleten, IV (Ekim, 
1963), 8-10. Yunus Emre is portrayed, in the Vilayetname, as a farmer in the village of 
Sarikoy to the north of Sivrihisar in the region of the Sakaria River. He comes to Hadji 
Bektash as a result of a great drought because of which the fields yielded no grain that 
particular year. So Yunus Emre decided to load up his oxen with wild plums, journey 
to Suludja Kara Oyiik, and attempt to trade the plums for wheat at the establishment of 
Hadji Bektash. On his arrival he presented the plums to Hadji Bektash and then remained 
with him for a few days, after which he decided to take leave of his host. Hadji Bektash 
offered his guest a certain amount of wheat or a blessing for each plum. Emre, inasmuch 
as he had a family, said he would prefer the wheat, whereupon Hadji Bektash raised his 
offer to two blessings per plum and finally to ten. But his guest persisted in collecting the 
wheat, which he loaded on the oxen and then set out for home. As soon as he had left 
Suludja Kara Oyiik, however, he repented his choice and returned to Hadji Bektash in an 
effort to exchange the wheat for the religious blessing. Bektash declared that it was too late 
and that if he still desired the blessing he would have to go to Tapdik Emre in order, 
finally, to attain it. For the next forty years Yunus Emre is said to have remained in 
the service of Tapdik Emre cutting and hauling wood. At the end of this period he 
received the religious blessing of Hadji Bektash and then became a great poet. Vilayet¬ 
name-Gross, pp. 78-80. Kopriilii, Mutasavvifiar , passim, denies that Yunus Emre was a 
disciple of Hadji Bektash, asserting that it was later Bektashi legend that appropriated 
the poet. But Birge, Bektashi, pp. 53-55, and Golpinarli, Yunus Emre hayati (Istanbul, 
1936), pp. 11 ff., argue for the genuineness of the tradition. 

64 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 424, refers to the beg of Germiyan and his followers as nothing 
more than bandits who infest the roads. In another episode of the Vilayetname-Gross, 
pp. 94-95, occurs the conversion to Bektashism of the bandit of Germiyan, whose de¬ 
scendants came to be known as the BostandjI Babaogullari. 

65 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 21-28. 
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Hadji Bektash’s biography, is largely mythical and highly anachronistic. 
It is the spirit that the biography reflects, rather than the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the factual content, which is significant, for it is a missionary 
and proselytizing zeal that incorporated this incident into the Vilayetname 
sometime between the thirteenth and the early fifteenth century. The 
incorporation of the Bedakhshan story into the body of the Vilayetname 
in this period reflects an important historical fact. At this time the Bektashi 
order was very much concerned with missionary activities and, con¬ 
sequently, in the telling and composition of Bektash’s early life, the 
compilers felt it imperative that he should have performed important 
conversions while still living in the province of Khurasan. 

In the next conversionary incident there are again anachronistic and 
legendary elements intertwined with historical fact. Inasmuch as the 
event occurred in the period after Hadji Bektash had come into Anatolia, 
there is less of the mythical and more of the historical than there was in 
the Bedakhshan narrative. In this particular incident of the Vilayetname, 
Hadji Bektash decided to send his disciple Djan Baba to a large tribe of 
pagan Tatars under Kelii Khan camping in the vicinity of Erzindjan in 
easternmost Asia Minor. The Tatars, finally convinced of the great 
religious power of Islam, began to discuss the possibility of becoming 
converts, and after a final demonstration of the true faith, they converted. 
The Tatar begs held a council of war and decided that as they had now 
become Muslims, they could not war on their fellow Muslims in Anatolia. 
Desiring to convert other lands and people to the new religion by war and 
conquest, they invaded the land of Kelii Khan’s father, but when he 
refused to accept the new religion they decided to petition the Seljuk 
sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din for lands. To this purpose Kelii Khan sent a letter 
to the sultan, informing him that as he had become a Muslim he could not 
return to his father’s land, and, consequently, the sultan should give him 
land with both summer and winter pastures (the letter also informed 
‘Ala’ al-Din of Kelii Khan’s conquest of Bagdad!). The sultan ceded to the 
Tatars the districts between Sivas and Kayseri (as summer pastures) and 
those between Chorum and Ankara (as winter grounds). The grant in¬ 
cluded the stipulations that the Tatars could never transgress these set 
boundaries, that they were to be obedient to the law of the land, and that 
they were to perform military service for the sultans. 66 

66 Ibid., pp. 66-69. These Tatars being pagan, Hadji Bektash had instructed Djan 
Baba to inform their leader Kelii Khan that they could not enter the land of Rum if 
they did not first accept Islam. The Tatar khan, on receiving Djan Baba and his message, 
had him boiled in a kettle for three days. But as the victim emerged unhurt the Tatars 
then ordered him to be burned alive. The dervish challenged the religious head of the 
Tatars to undergo the trial with him, and though the Tatar was afraid, yet he could 
not let the challenge go unheeded. So both were immersed in the fire and remained there 
for three days. At the end of this period Djan Baba emerged from the flames unharmed 
but all that had remained of the Tatar was a finger which Djan Baba had kept in his 
own hand. Upon showing the finger to Kelii Khan, the dervish remarked that had the 
unfortunate holy man entrusted him with his heart rather than with his finger he would 
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The Vilayetname remarks that the sultan and the Seljuk nobles were 
overjoyed at Hadji Bektash’s success in settling such a difficult problem 
for them. So they presented him with many gifts and henceforth whenever 
‘Ala’ al-Din was in need or in difficulty he sought the advice of Hadji 
Bektash. Not satisfied with the Herculean labors that the compilers of the 
Vilayetname had heaped upon the holy man, they add that it was through 
the latter’s miracles that ‘Ala’ al-Din was able to conquer western 
Anatolia. 67 The relationship of the Tatars with Bektash and his establish¬ 
ment, after the former had entered and settled in Anatolia, continued to 
be a close one. Twice a year the Tatar begs and people of rank, before 
their departure for the summer pastures and after their entrance into the 
winter quarters, went to the tekke of Hadji Bektash. They brought with 
them as offerings numerous livestock, remained in the tekke as guests for a 
few days, and then went on their way. 68 Even though the Tatars had been 
converted to Islam they had persisted in many of their old religious 
practices and beliefs. The most flagrant example of this, and certainly 
the most offensive to the Islamic community, was the fact that the Tatars 
had not abandoned their idols. Consequently, after a number of years 
had passed (Kelii Khan had died and been succeeded by another Khan), 
Bektash sent Huva Ata, one of his disciples, to destroy the Tatar idols. 
After overcoming initial difficulties and Tatar reluctance, he succeeded in 
persuading the nomads to abandon their idols and messengers were then 
sent among the Tatars ordering them to burn their idols. Huva Ata 
remained among the Tatars instructing them in Islam and finally died 
among them. His grave, according to the Vilayetname, was in the town 
of Bali Sheikh at the foot of Denek Dagi to the east of Ankara. 69 

Certain anachronistic elements are immediately apparent in the 
narrative of the entrance into Anatolia and conversion to Islam of these 


have still been alive. The khan’s wife devised a final plan by which the spiritual strength 
and powers of the dervish and hence of the new religion would be tested. He would be 
given poison, and if he survived they would all accept Islam. Djan Baba drank the 
poison without any ill effect and the Tatars accepted Islam. 

67 Vilayetname-Gross, 70-71, an obvious anachronism. 

68 Ibid., p. 71. 

69 Ibid., pp. 71-73- The Tatars, unaware of Huva Ata’s mission, received him with 
great hospitality and kindness as a disciple of Hadji Bektash. The guest remained with 
them for a year, attempting at first to identify the house of their idols and then to burn it 
and the idols. After having identified the idol house he waited until the khan of the 
Tatars had gone out to hunt before putting his plan into effect. He built a funeral pyre, 
burned the idols and their housing and then jumped into the flame. When the khan 
returned and inquired as to the meaning of these actions, Huva Ata replied that Islam 
did not tolerate the worship of idols, and if the idols had possessed any efficacy, the fire 
would not have consumed them but would have left them untouched, as it had left Huva 
Ata unharmed. On idolatry among Mongols and Tatars, see chapter iii. The continued 
and close connections of the Bektashis and these new converts is illustrated by other 
incidents in the Vilayetname (ibid., p.121). Hadji Bektash settled a dispute between two 
Tatar fathers by bringing back to life the son of one killed by the son of the other. In 
ibid., pp. 122—126, he intervenes with the Seljuk authorities at Kayseri on behalf of the 
son of one of the Tatar nobles. 
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Tatar tribesmen. But even so, both of these events have in fact a solid 
historical background. We know that in the thirteenth century Turkmen 
and Mongol tribes were settled in the vicinity of Ankara in considerable 
numbers, 70 and the disciples of Hadji Bektash had a very close and 
definite relationship with the emirates of western Asia Minor. It is highly 
probable that they participated in the Turkish advance into these areas 
or else they appeared in the areas soon after their conquest. 71 The great 
influence that Hadji Bektash and his followers enjoyed among the tribes¬ 
men is in keeping with the tradition of all that we know of the early 
history of the Bektashi order. All scholars have emphasized the “rural” 
character of the order and the fact that it exercised its influence pre¬ 
dominantly among the tribes rather than in the urban centers during this 
early period. Of Hadji Bektash’s five disciples mentioned at the end of the 
Vilayetname, only one is sent to an old established Muslim urban 
center—to Konya. The other four go to the Turkmen tribes on the western 
borders. Bektash was thus in the direct tradition of his own spiritual 
master, Baba Ishaq, who had acquired preeminence among the Anatolian 
Turkmens. The story of the Tatar conversion has an appreciable amount 
of highly probable and realistic detail. It represents the conversion of the 
Tatars as a gradual process in which the Tatars kept their idols for a 
considerable time and finally abandoned them with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance. The large number of specifics in the relationship between the dervish 
leader and his followers on the one hand, and the Tatar tribesmen on the 
other, would seem to imply that we are dealing here with an actual 
historical fact, the conversion of a large tribe of Tatars by the Bektashis. 
The Seljuk leaders would naturally attempt to maintain a friendly 
relationship with dervishes who had attained great influence among the 
troublesome tribes, for the lesson that Baba Ishaq had taught them was not 
forgotten. The prestige that Hadji Bektash is depicted as enjoying with 
‘Ala’ al-Din, though not factually correct, is nevertheless indicative of the 
prestige he and his followers enjoyed with later rulers. 

Thus far Hadji Bektash and his followers appear as energetic mission¬ 
aries among Muslims and pagans in Central Asia and Anatolia. One 
would expect to see them in a similar relationship with the Christians, 
especially in Anatolia during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

70 Kopriilii, Origines, p. 53. For the nomadic settlements around Ankara see chapter iii. 
Anachronistic is the detail that these Tatars, having conquered Baghdad, petitioned the 
Seljuk sultan, ‘Ala’ al-Din, for lands in his kingdom. The death of this sultan (1237) 
took place some twenty years before the Mongol conquest of Baghdad in 1258. Similarly 
the assertion of the Vilayetname that Hadji Bektash played a major role in assisting 
‘Ala’ al-Din to conquer western Asia Minor, i.e. such places as Germiyan, Denizli, 
Kutahya, Menteshe, is anachronistic. Some of these were conquered at the end of 
the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

71 This is brought out in the short biographies of four of Hadji Bektash’s successors, 
and also by the fact that already in 1321 the ruler of Germiyan had dedicated property 
to the zawiya of Hadjim Sultan, the disciple of Hadji Bektash. See Birge, Bektashi, p. 42. 
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Actually, incidents of contact with Christians do occur in the Vilayetname. 
The first of these took place during a journey of Hadji Bektash from 
Kayseri to Urgiip. In the town of Sinassus he met a Christian woman 
who had just baked rye bread and was carrying it in a tray atop her head. 72 
When she caught sight of Hadji Bektash she stopped and began to lament 
the poor quality of the bread and begged him to aid her. Bektash declared 
to her that henceforth the inhabitants of the town would continue to sow 
rye but that they would instead harvest wheat. He granted them a second 
miracle by which they would be able to make large loavqs of small portions 
of flour. And that which he declared to them came true, says the 
Vilayetname, as a result of which the local inhabitants turned the site of 
the miracle into a pilgrimage shrine. There was an annual celebration 
held on the spot by the Christian inhabitants of Sinassus. 73 Though this 
incident does not expressly mention any conversion, it does point to a 
close relationship between the Christians of Sinassus and the order of 
Bektashis. Possibly he became a local “saint” to whom the Christians 
turned in time of need, and one whom they equated with a corresponding 
Christain saint. 74 

Of equal interest in the relations with the Christians is the case of the 
nameless monk in a Christian province not yet taken by the Turks, 
possibly in western Anatolia. This monk was allegedly a secret follower 
of Hadji Bektash. It so happened that the land in which the monk lived 
was visited by a severe drought and everyone was suffering from famine. 
The monk desired aid from Bektash—more specifically wheat. The latter 
was able to perceive the wish of the monk and so he ordered a disciple to 
load one of the pack animals with the grain and to take it to the monk. 75 

72 On the town of Sinassus, which was still predominantly Greek at the time of the 
exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey in the twentieth century, I. S. 
Arkhelaou, 'H ZivaciCTOC (Athens, 1899). R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 27. The population in 1905 seems to have been roughly, 
3,000 Greeks and 1,000 Turks. The author visited Sinassus in the summer of 1959 and 
found that the abandoned Greek monastery (of the trogoldyte variety) of St. Nicholas 
had in its courtyard a tree to which were attached strips of clothing. These were placed 
there by families, whose members were ill, in the hope that the sick persons would be 
cured by the “Baba.” 

73 Vilayetname-Gross, p. 43. 

74 See, for example, Hasluck, Christanity and Islam, II, 571. This aspect of Bektashi- 
Ghristian relations will be dealt with at a later point. 

75 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 95-97. On the way this dervish encountered many people 
who were also suffering from the famine and who offered him large sums of money for 
some of the wheat. So as he went the dervish gave in to the condition of these people, 
and to their attractive financial offers, selling much of the wheat and replacing it with 
straw and dust. Finally arriving at his destination, he turned the load over to the monk 
who entertained him very hospitably. Impressed by the hospitality that an infidel tendered 
him, the dervish thought to himself that this monk would actually make a good Muslim. 
The monk divined the dervish’s thought and informed him that he was already a Muslim, 
but he was afraid to be such a Muslim as the dervish, who had betrayed the trust of his 
master by selling some of the grain. The dervish suddenly realized that he was dealing 
with a holy man and became much distressed at his own conduct. By then it was time 
for church service and the Christians were entering the church. As soon as the service 
was over and the last Christian had left the church, the monk, accompanied by the 
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In another incident Hadji Bektash is said to visit a Christian monk on an 
island of “Frenkistan” once every year, 76 Yet another anecdote of the 
Vilayetname involves a certain Christian architect from the court of 
Murad I who was chosen by the sultan to build the turbe of Hadji 
Bektash, but while he was atop the new structure a sudden storm threw 
him down. 77 In desperation he appealed to the saint, was saved, converted 
to Islam, and entered the Bektashi tekke under the name of Sadik. 78 

These incidents of relations between Hadji Bektash and Christians are 
of interest not only because they indicate the existence of these relations 
and of conversions, but they illustrate another point. We have noted 
earlier the poverty of the Christian church in Anatolia as a result of the 
Turkish conquests. This poverty prevented the church from coming to the 
material aid and support of its congregations in times of great need. Now 
in two of the meetings between Christians and the dervish saint, the 
Christians are appealing for wheat, the staff of life, not for religious 
benefits (this was also the case with the poet Yunus Emre). The Bektashis, 
in the Vilayetname, appear as a group that dispenses charity and food 
to all the needy, with a guest house and kitchen by the side of the tekke at 
Suludja Kara Oyiik to accommodate all such needy people. It is certainly 
true that this dervish fraternity along with others were able to furnish to 
Christians, as well as to Muslims, the charity and sustenance that the 
Christian church was no longer able to provide. 

. Aside from his personal contacts with Christians, Hadji Bektash alleg¬ 
edly dispatched a number of missionaries to Christian lands in order to 
convert them to Islam. The first of these was Sari Saltik, a shepherd, 
whom Bektash allegedly met on Mt. Arefat while on his way to the holy 
well of Zemzem. Sari Saltik joined Bektash and then went to Rum after 
his new pir had bestowed upon him a wooden sword, bow, seven arrows, 


dervish, entered the church and closed the door securely behind him. He then lifted a 
stone slab, opened a door underneath it, and there came into view a beautiful room 
which they entered. There lay a bundle of fine clothing, a tall dervish cap, and in the 
mihrab a reading stand with a Koran. The monk, to the great amazement of the dervish, 
donned the clothing and dervish cap and prayed before the mihrab. Then he opened 
the Koran and began his recitation. Finally he prayed once more, passed his hand 
over his face, and informed the astonished dervish that he was himself a Bektashi dervish. 
The religious ceremony over, the monk-dervish removed the dervish garb and put on 
again his Christian garment. This curious anecdote is interesting from the point of view 
of culture, though it may have no basis in actual historical fact. The double religious 
sanctuary is well known in Anatolia, as are crypto-religious phenomena and the close 
relations of Muslim dervishes and Christian monks. 

76 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 119-120. This probably refers to the Aegean isles. Firenk 
and Frenkistan are used frequently by Muslim authors of Anatolia to refer to Greeks and 
Greek territory. 

77 Vilayetname-Gross, p. 151, no. 2. 

78 Ibid., p. 152. On Christian architects and their connections with dervish orders 
and their conversions, see chapter iii. R.C.E.A., XII, 164-165. Eflaki-Huart, II, 3. 

V V 

Kissling, “Sa’ban Veli und die Sa’banijje,” Serta Monacensia (Leiden, 1952), p. 91. 
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and prayer rug. Saltik and his accomplices proceeded to missionize in 
Georgia and the Dobrudja. 79 

The sending out of Djamal Seyid, Sari Gmail, Hadjim Sultan, Rasul 
Baba, and Pirab Sultan, with which the Vilayetname closes, emphasizes 
above all the missionary activity of the order. Djamal Seyid went to the 
province of Altintash (western Asia Minor) where many of the inhabitants 
became his followers. Hadjim Sultan received from the Beg of Germiyan 
the place of Susuz in the neighborhood of Ushak (which he was to retain 
upon slaying the dragon that infested the vicinity). 80 Sari Ismail, in 
setting out for the area that Bektash assigned to him, hurled his cane into 
the air (according to his pir he was to settle where the cane landed). 
It happened that the stick came down onto the cupola of a Christian 
church in Tavas 81 in the province of Menteshe. The cane went through 
the dome, entered the church, and appeared in the form of a dragon to 
the monk who was inside the church reading the Gospels. The latter 
went out to greet the dervish, kissed his hand, and touched his face to 
Ismail’s foot. Thereupon Ismail entered the Christian temple, transformed 
it into a beautiful dervish monastery, and converted the monk to Islam. 
In a second miracle, even more wondrous than the first one, Sari Ismail 
took the form of a marvelous yellow falcon with a musical instrument 
around his neck and bells attached to his feet. The presence of such a 
strange bird did not long escape the notice of Zapun, the Christian prince 
of Tavas. In the meantime Ismail reverted to human form and appeared 
to the Christian inhabitants as Jesus. The Christian prince, his nobles 
and the people went to the dervish, greeted him and, at the latter’s 
bidding, were converted to Islam. Thereafter Ismail settled in Tavas, 
took over the monastery of the monk (whom he had converted) as his 
tekke, and many of the town’s inhabitants became dervishes. 82 

Rasul Baba was also sent to western Asia Minor to the region of 
Altintash, a region ruled by a Christian prince and inhabited by 
Christians. No less resourceful and spectacular than his fellow dervish 
Sar! Ismail, he appeared as a golden deer to the Christian prince who was 
out on the hunt! The prince and his hunting party gave chase to the 
animal, which finally sought refuge under a church only recently built 
by the prince. Here Rasul Baba took the form of a dove, flew up and onto 
the church, came down once more and in a final transformation became a 

79 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 73-77. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 499-500 notes on his travels 
through the Dobrudja that he stopped in a town by the name of Baba Saltik, which, he 
says, was named after an unorthodox religious man. Birge, Bektashi, pp. 51-52. Evliya 
Chelebi, von Hammer, I, ii, 245. Evilya Chelebi, Seyahatname I, 659; III, 366. Babinger, 
“Sari Saltuk,” EG. 

80 Vilayetname-Gross, p. 173. R. Tschudi, Das Vilayetname des Hadschim Sultan, in 
TiXrkische Bibliotheque XVIII (Berlin, 1914), 30. 

81 This is the former Greek bishopric of Tabai (plural accusative would be pronounced 
Tavas), Gelzer, Ungedruckte Texte, p. 555, and was a suffragant of the metropolitanate 
of Caria. 

82 Vilayetname-Gross, pp. 163-168. 
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human once again. The hunters, greatly astounded at this miracle, touched 
their faces to the feet of the dervish, who informed the Christians that he 
was Rasul Baba, sent hither by Hadji Bektash. He appropriated the new 
church as his residence and converted the Christians to Islam. He next 
journeyed to Hisardjik two days distant, and the inhabitants of that area 
also became his followers. 83 The sending of the Bektashi disciples to 
western Asia Minor where the emirs were conquering the last of the Greek 
lands, and even into the Balkans, in contrast to the fact that only one 
disciple was sent south to Konya (a nonborder area), is not without 
significance. It illustrates not only the missionary aspect of the order but 
also its “ghazi” associations. 

Sari Saltik converted Christians not only in Georgia but in the Balkans 
as well. Djamal Seyid and Hadjim Sultan won followers in the districts 
of Altintash and Germiyan, though the Vilayetname does not specifically 
state that they converted Christians to Islam. Yet there can be no doubt 
that many of their converts must have been Christians. But the narrative 
is quite definite in respect to the activities of Sari Ismail and Rasul Baba, 
who converted large numbers of Christians to Islam in western Anatolia. 
Again there is much of the miraculous and fantastic in the stories of the 
conversions ; nevertheless, they certainly represent what actually happened 
in the area. The town of Tavas, the center of Sari Ismail’s missionary 
activities, was formerly the Byzantine bishopric of Tabai, one of the many 
bishoprics that during this period disappeared from the episcopal lists. A 
chief characteristic of these miracles in the Vilayetname is the overt 
physical appropriation of Christian churches and monasteries, which are 
then turned into Muslim religious centers. This fact is supported not only 
by the testimony of the synodal acta, but also by a flood of contemporary 
sources (Pachymeres, Dusturname of Enver, Ibn Bibi, Aksaray, 
Ashiqpashazade). 

Despite its semilegendary and wondrous character, the Vilayetname 
provides the historian with a crucial insight into the problem of cultural 
change in medieval Anatolia. The Bektashi tradition in the fifteenth 
century was inspired by a powerful missionizing element, the most essential 
content of which was the desire to save the souls of others by converting 
them to “the way.” Beneath the thick incrustations of miraculous yellow 
falcons, golden deer, dragons, flying rugs, and the like, one becomes 
aware of Baktashi missionaries actively converting Christians in the 
recently conquered Byzantine domains of western Anatolia. The appro¬ 
priation of monastic and other ecclesiastical buildings, and the conversions 
of monks, priests, and laymen, are all facts that we saw described by the 
Christian ecclesiastical sources. The only difference lies in the fact that 
the Byzantine description of the process emerges from administrative 
documents and is therefore couched in mundane, economic, and 

83 Ibid., pp. 191-194. 
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bureaucratic language, whereas the Muslim account is the product of a 
wondrous mystic imagination. But the events that the patriarchal synod 
and the dervish hagiographer describe are one and the same: the cultural 
transformation of Asia Minor. 

THE MAWLAWIS 

Though the sources for the history of the Bektashis during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are semilegendary and so must be interpreted 
symbolically, this is not the case with the order of the Mawlawi dervishes. 
The detailed history of the latter during this period fortunately survives in 
the writings of Djalal al-Din Rurni and his followers, and the personalities, 
doctrines, and history of the order during this important era emerge in a 
somewhat more nearly historical fashion. 84 The Mawlawi writings and 
history parallel those of the Bektashis in a number of ways and so strengthen 

84 There is a considerable body of literature on the person of Rumi and on the order. 
The most recent critical studies on Rumi himself are those of H. Ritter, “Celaleddin 
Rumi,” I.A., pp. 53-59; “Philologika, XI. Maulana Galaladdin Rumi und sein Kreis,” 
Der Islam, XXVI (1942), 116-158; “Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi ve etrafindakiler,” 
T.M., VII-VIII (1940-42), 268-281. A. J. Arberry, “Jalal al-Din Rumi,” Islamic 
Studies, I (1962), 89-105. A. Golpinarll, Mevlana Celaleddin (Istanbul, 1951). B. 
Fiiruzanfer, Mevlana Celaleddin, trans. by N. Uzluk into Turkish (Istanbul, 1963). A. 
Iqbal, The Life and Thought of Rumi (Lahore, 1956). A. Schimmel, “The Symbolical 
Language of Maulana Jalal al-Din Rumi,” Studies in Islam, I (1964), 26-40. Bausani, 
“Djalal al-Din Rumi,” EI 2 . H. Schaeder, “Die islamische Lehre vom Vollkommenen 
Menschen, ihre Herkunft und ihre dichterische Gestaltung,” Z.D.M.G., LXXIX 
(1925), 256, discusses the relation of Rumi to Ibn al-‘Arabi. R. Nicholson, Rumi, Poet 
and Mystic, 1207-1273 (London, 1950). A. Bausani, Persia religiosa da zaratustra a Bahd'iillal 
(Milan, 1959), pp. 251-286. M. Onder, Mevlana und seine Mausoleum (1959). Ritter, 
“Neue Literatur iiber Maulana Calaluddin Rumi und seinen Orden,” Oriens, XIII-XIV 
(1960-61), 342-353. 

I have referred to the following translations of Rumi’s works; R. A. Nicholson, The 
Matknawi of Jalaluddin Rumi, vols. I-VIII (London, 1925-1940). Arberry, Discourses of 
Rumi (London, 1961), a translation of the Fihi ma fihi. Nicholson, Selected Poems from the 
Divani Shamsi Tabriz (Cambridge, 1898). V. von Rosenzweig, Auswahl aus den Diwanen 
des. . . (Vienna, 1838). Golpinarll, Mevland Celaleddin. Mektuplar (Istanbul, 1963). The 
contents of the letters are summarized by S. Yaltakaya in T.M., VI (1939), 323-345- A 
special issue of Konya halkevi kultiir dergisi (Istanbul, 1943), is devoted to Rumi. On the 
interesting problem of the use of Greek and Turkish in Rumi’s poetry: R. Burguiere and 
R. Mantran, “Quelques vers grecs du XIII e siecle en caracteres arabes,” Byzantion, 
XXII (1952), 63-80: S. Yaltakaya, “Mevlana’da tiirk9e kelimeler ve tihdnje siirler,” 
T.M., IV (1934), 111-168. 

The works of Golpinarll are of especial value. The author was himself, forrperly, a 
dervish and so his writings have the added vitues that accrue from his personal circum¬ 
stances. His book, Mevlana'dan soma Mevlevilik (Istanbul, 1953), is a veritable mine of 
information on Mawlawi history, ritual, music, dress, etc. It is very conveniently sum¬ 
marized in his article, “Mevlevilik,” I.A , pp. 164-171. Further literature on the order 
and the writings of Sultan Walad include: Golpinarll, Mevlevi adab ve erkdn (Istanbul, 
1963). T. Yazid, “Mevlana devrinde serna’,” Sarkiyat Mecmuasi, V (1964), 1 35-159. 
Uzluk, Mevlevilikte resim, resimde Mevleviler (Ankara, 1957). D. Margouliath, “Maw- 
lawiya,” Shorter Encylcopedia of Islam, p. 364. Ritter, “Der Reigen der ‘Tanzenden Der- 
wische’, Zeitschriftfiir vergleichende Musikwissensckaft, I (1933), 5-32. C. Haurt, Les saints 
des dervickes tourneurs (Paris, 1918-1922), I—II. Uzluk, Divani Sultan Veledin hayat ve eserleri 
(Istanbul, 1941). Huart, “De la valeur historique des memoires des derviches tourneurs,” 
J.A., XIX (1922), 308-317. G. Meyer, “Die griechische Verse im Rebabnama,” B.Z., 
IV (1895), 401-4H. V. D. Smirnov, “Les vers dit ‘Seljdouk’ et Ie christianisme turc,” 
Actes du onzieme congres international des orientalistes a Paris 1897, troisieme section 
(Paris, 1899), pp. 142-157. M. Mansuroglu, Sultan Veled'in liirkfe manzumeleri (Istanbul 
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certain conclusions that were stated in regard to the former brotherhood. 
Two of the more striking parallels between the two tariqats lie in their 
active colonization of large parts of Anatolia and their great missionary 
fervor. 

Djalal al-Din Rumi, around whose image, literary production, and 
mystical practices the Mawlawi order later coalesced, was, like so many 
other Anatolian holy men, an immigrant from the northeastern reaches 
of the Muslim world. During the thirteenth century the prosperity and 
patronage of the sultans in Konya served as powerful magnets in attracting 
religious men, especially after the Mongol conquests of Iran had begun. 
Hadji Bektash himself had come from Khurasan, as did many of the 
disciples of Rumi and his successors. 85 While still a young boy, Rumi 
left his native Balh in the company of his father Baha’ al-Din Walad 
(a distinguished and learned member of the ulema) shortly before the 
Mongols conquered the town in 617 (1220-1). After peregrinations that 
led them as far as Mecca, Baha’ al-Din and his son entered Anatolia 
(probably in 618), settling first in Erzindjan and Akshehir, and then 
moving south to Laranda within the Seljuk kingdom. Emir Musa, the 
governor of the town, built a medresse for Rumi’s father and the latter 
remained some seven years in this town. It was at this time that the great 
Seljuk sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din invited the ulema from Balh to come to the 
Seljuk capital and to make it the permanent abode of his descendants. 
When Rumi accompanied his father to Konya, the city was just entering 
the period of its greatest splendor. In the preceding half century the sultans 
had succeeded in consolidating their kingdom and had by their studied, 
efforts made Konya one of the commercial, artisanal, and, eventually 
cultural centers in the Islamic world. Mosques, medresses, zawiyas, 
bazaars, and walls had been, and were still being, built in an effort to 
embellish the growing city. When the father and son arrived in Konya 
the sultan invited them to stay in the royal tasthane (vestiarium) but 
Baha’ al-Din declined the ruler’s hospitality on the grounds that. 

Imams are lodged in the medresses, the zawiyas are suitable for the dervishes, 
the sarays for the emirs, the caravansarays for the merchants, the chamber 
corners for the runud, the streets for the strangers . 86 

Consequently he took his retinue to the medresse of Altun Aba. 

After the death of Baha’ al-Din, Rumi succeeded his father as a preacher 
and deliverer offatwas. But he also became the murid of a series of mystics, 

1958). Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society, I 2 , 193-195. Kdpridii, “Anadoluda Islamiyet,” 
pp. 388 ff. S. Rymkiewicz, “Gazele Sultana Veleda,” Przeglad Orientalistyczny, Nr. i (41) 
(1962), pp. 3-17. Ritter, “Die Mevlanafeier in Konya vom 11.-17. Dezember i960,” 
Oriens, XV (1962), 249-270. 

85 Eflaki-Huart, I, 1, 14, 45-46, 68-69, 113-114, 240-241; II, 3, 393, mentions that 
holy men and disciples of the Mawlawi Khalifs came from Balh, Tirmid, Tabriz, Merend, 
Bukhara, Turkestan, Djend, Khodjend, Samarqand. This phenomenon is also to be 
observed in connection with the Ottoman court in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

86 Ibid., 22. This is indicative of the Islamic institutional patterns after which Anatolia 
was molded. 
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the most influential of whom was Shams al-Din, a dervish of Tabriz. The 
result was that Rumi developed into one of the greatest mystics in Islam 
and one of the most remarkable masters of poetic expression in the realm 
of religious mysticism. By the end of his life (1207-73) he had exercised a 
great influence upon the religious and cultural history of Konya, and the 
religious brotherhood that he inspired, the Mawlawi, was to have a 
profound effect on Anatolian society in the next few centuries. During 
Rumi’s lifetime the force of his personality was such that he attracted a 
considerable following both inside Konya and in the environs. 

Despite the fact that the Mawlawi tariqa and ritual were not formally 
organized and regulated until after Rumi’s death, many of the elements 
of the order were present in his practices. They had begun to take definite 
form under Rumi’s son and grandson, Sultan Walad (d. 1312) and Ulu 
Arif Chelebi (d. 1320?) at which time one of the salient characteristics 
of the Mawlawis came to be the sema’ or musical and dancing per¬ 
formance by which the adepts attained spiritual ecstasy. The sema’ was 
usually performed in the tekke after the Friday prayer. The dervishes 
gathered here with their guests for a common meal, the guests often 
including the leading members of the urban classes, after which the 
religious dance took place to the accompaniment of the flute, tambourine, 
rebab (a sort of guitar), and the keman (a crude violin-like instrument). 
Through this ritual, which the orthodox ulema violently attacked, the 
participants attained a spiritual union with God enabling them to see one 
of His attributes. The use of the dance and music, an aesthetic means of 
arousing human emotions, had great appeal to the individuals who 
were exposed to it. 87 Indeed, it was this appeal to the emotions, so 

87 The author had the occasion to hear a recorded performance of this type of music 
at the turbe of Rumi in Konya, July, 1959, and was indelibly impressed by its melancholy 
and beauty. The lines of Rumi (trans. A. Arberry, Sufism [London, 1950], p. 111) 
“Hearken to this Reed forlorn, 

Breathing, ever since ’twas torn 
From its rushy bed, a strain 
Of impassioned love and pain. 

The secret of my song, though near, 

None can see and none can hear. 

Oh, for a friend to know the sign 
And mingle all his soul with mine! 

’Tis the flame of Love that fired me, 

’Tis the wine of Love inspired me. 

Wouldst though learn how lovers bleed. 

Hearken, hearken to the Reed!” 

express this sensation quite aptly. The sema’ itself was prefaced by a reading before the 
assembly and by the performance of a flute solo. Then those of the dervishes and murids 
who were to participate actively arose and passed before the sheikh three times in saluting 
him. After the performance of the Sultan Walad devri, as this part of the ceremony was 
called, the leader of the dance (semazen bash!) came before the sheikh and then one 
by ode the dervishes kissed the hand of the latter. In the ceremonial dancing that followed, 
the dervishes moved through four cycles during which time they attained ecstasy. This 
ended with the taksim. After the reading of the Koran and Mathnawi, the ceremony was 
concluded. For a remarkable example of the dancing phase of the Mawlawi sema’ see 
plate on the fifth page of illustrations. 
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characteristic of dervish spirituality, which enabled the dervishes to 
attain such remarkable successes throughout the Seljuk and Ottoman 
periods. There were other heterodox elements characteristic of the 
Mawlawis, but Rumi, Sultan Walad, Arif Chelebi, and others of the 
Mawlawis were able to influence the sultans, the begs, and even 
the Mongols, so that they were not only protected from the ulema but 
they also acquired prestige, respectability, and wealth. 

Among the upper classes who became devotees of Rumi and the order 
were Seljuk sultans and governors, Mongol officials, and emirs of the 
principalities arising on the ruins of the Seljuk state. 88 The fact that they 
were much more urban-oriented than many other orders strengthened 
their respectability in a period when there was considerable antagonism 
between certain groups within rural and urban societies. Aside from 
heterodox elements, the generally tolerant and eclectic attitudes of the 
order were no doubt critical factors in the spread of the Mawlawi way 
throughout the urban centers of Asia Minor. Socially the tariqa was very 
influential among the artisan and merchant classes, and many of the 
incidents recounted by Eflaki take place in the bazaars of Konya. This 
middle-class coloration seems to have been repugnant to certain of the 
aristocracy, as is evident in an incident occurring during a sema’ which 
Rumi held in the presence of the pervane. The emir Kamal al-Din 
attempted to calumniate Rumi and his followers to the perwane as being 
common. 

“The disciples of our Master are for the most part ordinary people and artisans; 
the learned men and people of merit frequent them rarely. Everywhere where 
there is a tailor, a cotton merchant, or a grocer, him does he accept as a disciple.” 
Suddenly in the middle of the concert our Master (Rumi) uttered such a roar that 
all swooned. He said: “Miserable one! Was not our Mansur a carder of cotton? 
Sheikh Abu Bakir Bukhari, was he not a weaver? And that other perfect man, was 
he not a merchant of glassware?” 89 

Rumi very much resembled Socrates in that he constantly associated 
with the people of the bazaar, among his favorite haunts having been the 
caravansaray of the sugar merchants and the cotton bazaar. 90 His 
followers included merchants, butchers, bakers, tailors, carpenters, 
painters, goldsmiths, 91 and even prostitutes. 92 The urban lower classes 

88 Eflaki-Huart, I, 24, 80, 98, 167-168, 208, 299; II, 10-n, 14-15, 182-183, 195-197, 
272-273, 312-313, 373, 384, 392 - 393 - 

89 Ibid., 117. 

80 Ibid., 75; II, 118-119. 

91 Ibid., 336-337. Rumi, in passing by a goldsmith’s shop, was inspired by the musical 
tic-tac of the workers’ hammers to perform his dance on the spot. Also, ibid., II, 198-199, 
for a similarly inspired sema’ in the quarter of the goldsmiths. See the plates in Uzluk, 
Mevlevilikte resim, resimde Mevleviler (Ankara, 1957). 

92 Eflaki-Huart, I, 185—186. In the caravansaray of Diya al-Din there was a female 
harpist, Ta’ous, who on encountering Rumi became his disciple, and she became so 
eminent that all the huris of Konya became her followers. Prostitution seems to have 
been an integral part of life in the caravanasarays, if we may judge by this incident and 
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similarly gravitated to the order. 93 At times, however, the Mawlawi 
were at odds with the Akhis, representatives of the ulema, and with some 
of the other dervish associations. Often the cadis attacked the use of the 
sema’ by the Mawlawis, or competed with them for the favor of the power¬ 
ful government officials and the sultans. 94 On a few occasions there were 
serious difficulties with certain of the akhis over the possession of 
property, 95 and there was also rivalry of a sort with other dervish orders 
for the allegiance of the Konyiote populace. For example, when Tadj 
al-Din, the son of Ahmad al-Rifa’i, came to Konya with a band of Rifa’i 
dervishes, their remarkable feats soon attracted large numbers from all 
classes in the city, much to the annoyance of Rumi. 96 Nevertheless, the 
evidence suggests that the relations of the Mawlawis with cadis, akhis, 
and other dervishes were more often of an amicable nature and that many 
of the representatives of the first two groups became disciples of the 
Mawlawis. The cadis of Amaseia and Sivas became followers of Rumi. 
Large numbers of the akhi-runud in Konya, Paipert, Sivas, and Akshehir 
were disciples, and the Mawlawis established friendly connections with a 
Kalandar tekke in Konya. 97 

Just as the tariqa of Mawlana spread among many classes of Anatolian 
society, so did if likewise penetrate Anatolia geographically. Though 
Rumi had a few followers in Amasya, Sivas, and Meram, his activities 
centered on Konya. 98 It was thanks to the efforts of his son, Sultan Walad, 
and his grandson, Amir Arif, that the order underwent a very rapid 
geographical expansion. Sultan Walad is said to have filled Anatolia with 


the one that follows. Ibid., II, 70-71. In the caravansaray of Sahib Isfahan! were a noto¬ 
rious prostitute and her female slaves. When Rumi passed through the khan she and her 
slaves prostrated themselves before the master, and the prostitute gave up her shameful 
life to become a disciple. One of the aristocrats of Konya reproached Rumi for his 
association with the prostitutes of the cabarets. The master justified the life of the pros¬ 
titutes in remarking that without the burden that the prostitutes bear, the purity and 
chastity of honest women would be vanquished by the concupiscence of men. 

93 Ibid., I, 123 124; II, 14, 210. The people often turned to the order in times of 
calamity, drought, invasions, etc. Ibid., 270-271. 

91 Ibid., I, 103, 119, 128; II, 86. 

95 Ibid., II, 237-239, when the emir Tadj al-Din decided to give the tekke of Ziya al-Din 
to the Mawlawis, Akhi Ahmad the leader of the runud intervened and attempted to 
dislodge the brotherhood; also II, 293. Ibid., II, 307, Akhi Mustafa forbade the order 
to perform the sema’ in his house. For an analysis of the relations of the akhis and 
Mawlawis, Cahen, “Sur les traces des premiers Akhis,” Fuad Koprulii Armagani (Istanbul, 
1953 ), PP- 81-91. 

96 Eflaki-Huart, II, 203-205. Their marvelous feats were more than Rumi could 
offer to the sensation seekers of Konya. They walked in fire, put hot irons in the mouth, 
swallowed serpents, sweat blood, washed with boiling oil, practiced such legerdemain as 
making sugar, changing wax into laudanum, etc. When Rumi’s mother finally went to 
the medresse of Karatay to see the performance, Rumi was so beside himself with jealous 
outrage that he punished his mother by inflicting an illness upon her. Ibid., I, 296-297, 
also records the meeting between Rumi and a disciple of Hadji Bektash. 

97 Ibid., I, 305-307; II, 61, 241, 309, 326-327, 346, 361. Most of the Akhis of Konya 
became disciples of Sultan Walad. This indicates that the Mawlawis and akhis were not 
such intractable foes as has been stated in the past. On the association of the two, 
Golpinarlt, “Mevlevilik,” I.A. 

98 Eflaki-Huart, I, 83, 107, 109. 
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his lieutenants," while Arif, through his indefatigable travels and labors, 
founded zawiyas throughout the peninsula. 100 By the mid-fourteenth 
century the order was a vital social factor, established in most of Muslim 
Anatolia and playing an important role among all classes in the towns. 
Here the influence of the Mawlawis spread not only among the Muslims 
but also among the dhimmis upon whom the combination of Muslim 
proselytizing ardor, religious tolerance, and syncretism had a marked 
effect. This missionizing spirit appears prominently in the biographies of 
the Mawlawi Khalifs which Eflaki compiled in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 101 Djalal al-Din evidently considered himself divinely ordained 
to missionize among the Christians of Anatolia. 

The Most High reserved great favors for the inhabitants of Asia Minor, who by 
the prayer of the Great Veridique [Abu Bakir], and [by] those of the Muslim 
community are the object of the greatest mercy. The region of Asia Minor is the 
best of the climes, but its inhabitants are ignorant of mystical love. . . . He [God] 
has withdrawn us [Rumi] from Khurasan to send us to Asia Minor, and has given 
our successors a domicile in this pure land so that we may spread generously the 
philosophical stone of our mysteries over the coinage of its inhabitants’ existence. 
[This] in such a manner that we may transform them alchemically and they will 
become confidants of the world of gnosis and companions of the entire world’s 
mystiques. . . . You [God] removed me from Khurasan in order to lead me to the 
land of the Greeks so that I might mingle with them and lead them to the good 
doctrine, 102 

His enthusiasm was such, remarks Eflaki, that Rumi converted 18,000 
infidels during his lifetime, and, the author continues, the dervishes 
persisted in their work of conversion right down to his own day. 103 The 
tolerance toward, and the free association with, other religious groups were 
characteristics that also facilitated the conversionary efforts of the 
Mawlawis. Rumi and members of the order were in frequent contact and 
indulged in religious discussions with Christian priests, monks, and 
Jewish rabbis. Both Rumi and his grandson were close friends with the 

89 Ibid., II, 263. 

100 For these see ibid., passim. Arif had followers and zawiyas in the vilayet of Danish- 
mend, Menteshe, Sivas, Ladik, Tavas, Afyon Karahisar, Tokat, Akshehir, Erzerum, 
Kavala, Nigde, Amasya, Alaiya, Antalya, Begshehir, Kayseri, Castamon, Egridir, 
Kutahya, Birgi, Laranda, and Paipert. He had close ties with the Germiyan, Ashraf, 
Aydin, and even Karaman dynasties. There were disciples in such distant regions as 
Tabriz, Sultaniyya, and Merend. 

101 The missionary spirit discernible in the writings of Eflaki parallels that found in 
the Vilayetname of Hadji Bektash and in the Danishmendname. But the Menaqib 
al-Arifin, in sharp contrast to the Vilayetname, was the composition of a fourteenth- 
century contemporary and was based on observed historical events, many of which are 
independently confirmed by inscriptions, chronicles, and other sources. 

102 Eflaki-Huart, I, 190. Rumi remarks that he had to utilize music and the dance to 
appeal to the Anatolians. “Lorsque nous vimes qu’ils 11’inclinaient en aucune maniere 
vers la voie de Dieu, et qu’ils restaient prives des mysteres divins, nous insinuames ces 
idees par la voie gracieuse du concert spirituel et de la poesie cadencee, choses conformes 
au gout des humains; car les habitants de l’Asie Mineure sont des gens de plaisir et 
soumis a l’influence de la planete Vtinus.” 

103 Ibid., II, 111-112. 
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learned abbot of the Greek monastery of “Plato” (St. Chariton) in 
the district of Konya, and very often they retired there for meditation and 
conversation with the monks. 104 Disciples of the order visited Christian 
monks as far away as Constantinople, 105 and, conversely, Christians 
frequently sought out the leader of the order in Konya. 106 Thus the rela¬ 
tions of the dervishes and Christians were friendly and relaxed. 107 

The missionary spirit of the Menaqib al-Arifin, as indeed of the 
Mawlawi order, emerges most clearly in individual cases of converted 
dhimmis recounted therein. One is not surprised that the Mawlawis 
attained such a marked success among the Christians of the towns, for the 
Christians formed a numerous element, and the brotherhood concentrated 
its efforts in these areas. Furthermore the dervishes worked under favor¬ 
able political, social, and economic circumstances, whereas the moral and 
emotional bonds connecting the Greek Christians with emperor and 
patriarch in Constantinople had been destroyed or largely corroded. 
Thus the dervishes often found these Christians quite receptive to their 
preaching. 108 The most striking and detailed written account of a con¬ 
version which has survived is that of Thiryanus ‘Ala’ al-Din. The reason 

104 Ibid., I, 261; II, 67-68, 358. The close association of the abbot with Rumi recalls 
the relations of Badr al-Din with the monks of Chios. It was also the sight (the Christian 
monastery) of some of the miracles that Rumi worked. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries there were three churches and a small mosque within the monastic complex. 
The Christians of the monastery reported a legend according to which the mosque was 
built by the Muslims in honor of St. Chariton when he saved Rumi’s son from a death 
fall in the hills surrounding the monastery. This miracle was celebrated, prior to World 
War I, by an annual gift of oil from the dervishes to the monastery. The leader of the 
Mawlawis spent one night each year in prayer at this mosque. See Hasluck, Christianity 
and Islam, II, 373-374. There is a photograph of the monastery in Hasluck, “Christianity 
and Islam under the Sultans at Konia,” Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. XIX 
(1912-1913). The church of Sille seems to have had a similar relation with the Mawlawis. 
For the monastery of St. Chariton, see the recent archaeological study of Eyice, “Konya 
ile Sille arasinda Ak manastlr, Menakib aI-‘Arifirideki Deyr-i Eflatun,” Sarkiyat Mecmuasi, 
vol. VI (1966), 135-160. 

105 Eflaki-Huart, I, 105-106. One devotee was ordered to seek forgiveness from a 
“Frankish” holy man in the “West,” I, 78. 

106 Ibid., I, 107-108, 184. 

107 See A. J. Arberry, Discourses of Rumi (London, 1961), pp. 134-136 (hereafter 
cited as Arberry, Discourses), for a discussion between Rumi and a Christian on the 
divinity of Christ. Rumi always prostrated himself before those who greeted him, even 
if they were infidels, remarks Eflaki-Haurt, I, 119. He did so seven times before the 
Armenian butcher Tenik. Eflaki-Huart, I, 194, he bowed his head thirty-three times in 
greeting a Christian monk from Constantinople who came to visit him. In keeping with 
this broad-mindedness, Rumi criticizes a Muslim preacher who in one of his sermons 
praised God for not having created him and his congregation infidels. Rumi sarcastically 
remarked that indeed the preacher was of greater worth than an infidel, by one-sixth 
of a dram! Eflaki-Huart, I, 108. In Arberry, Discourses, p. 214, he states that “love for 
the Creator is latent in all the world and in all men, be they Magians, Jews, or Christians.” 
This again recalls the preachings of Badr al-Din. 

108 Eflaki-Huart, I, 262-263. Rumi remarks that it was easier to convert seventy 
infidel Greeks than to purify a certain muderris in the medresse of the cotton merchants. 
Though perhaps this story is more indicative of the obstinacy of the muderris, this 
receptivity is reflected in other anecdotes. Arberry, Discourses, pp. 108-109. 

“The Master said: I must go to Toqat, for that region is warm. Although the climate 
of Antalya is warm, there the majority of the people are Rumis and do not understand 
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that Elfaki has gone to some trouble to record the particulars is that 
Thiryanus became one of the more important members of the order. 109 
One day the Master, accompanied by his followers, was on his way from 
the gate of the Horse Bazaar to the tomb of his father when he perceived 
a crowd of excited people. Upon catching sight of Rumi a few of the 
spectators hurriedly appealed to him to intercede on behalf of a young 
Greek who had just slain someone. As Rumi advanced, the police 
retreated and he spread his mantle about the young dhimmi indicating 
that the latter was henceforth under his personal protection. When the 
police prefect reported the affair to the sultan, the latter gave in to 
Mawlana. He justified his acquiescence as follows: because Rumi had 
intervened (with the Mongols) on behalf of the whole town he could also 
intervene on behalf of one individual, even though he was a Greek and a 
murderer. The companions led Thiryanus to the bath and then brought 
him to the medresse to pronounce the act of faith before the Master. He 
was circumcised and so became a Muslim. The ceremony was followed 
by the performance of a sema’, and it is interesting to note that Rumi 
gave him a new name. 

“What is your name?” asked the Master. “Thiryanus,” replied the young man. 
“Henceforth,” said Djalal al-Din Rumi, “you shall be called ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Thiryanus. ” 110 


our language; though even amongst the Rumis there are people who do understand it. 
I was speaking one day amongst a group of people, and a party of non-Muslims was 
present. In the middle of my address they began to weep and to register emotion and 
ecstasy. 

“Someone asked: What do they understand and what do they know? Only one Muslim 
in a thousand understands this kind of talk. What did they understand, that they should 
weep? 

“The Master answered: It is not necessary that they should understand the inner 
spirit of these words. The root of the matter is the words themselves, and that they do 
understand. After all, every one acknowledges the Oneness of God, and He is the Creator 
and Provider, that He controls every thing, that to Him all things shall return, and 
that it is He who punishes and forgives. When anyone hears these words, which are a 
description and commemoration of God, a universal commotion and ecstatic passion 
supervenes, since out of these words comes the scent of their Beloved and their Quest. 

“Though the ways are various, the goal is one. Do you not see that there are many 
roads to the Kaaba? For some the road is from Rum, for some from Syria, for some from 
Persia, for some from China, for some by sea from India and Yemen. So if you consider 
the roads, the variety is great and the divergence infinite; but when you consider the 
goal, they are all of one accord and one .... Once they have arrived there, that dis¬ 
putation and war and diversity touching the roads—this man saying to that man, ‘You 
are false, you are an infidel,’ and the other replying in kind—once they have arrived 
at the Kaaba, it is realized that that warfare was concerning the roads only, and that 
their goal was one.” 

Also in R. A. Nicholson, The Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rumi (London, 1937), VII, 
202-203. Nicholson maintains that Rumi here does not refer to the Greeks but to Ana¬ 
tolians. Though it is true that the epithet Rumi is occasionally employed to designate 
people of Anatolia, most frequently it means Greeks. It is thus used in Eflaki, Ibn Bibi, 
Marwazi, Evliya Chelebi, etc. The Armenian is usually called Armen, and the Turk 
either Turk or Muslim. 

109 Eflaki-Huart, I, 206, 244-247, 325, 365. 

110 Ibid., 245. According to ibid., 365, Rumi had appeared to Thiryanus in a dream 
even before this confrontation. 
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This convert became so renowned for his “knowledge” that the cadis and 
muderris’ of Konya were reduced to silence in his presence. The story 
of Thiryanus is doubly significant for not only is it the most detailed case 
of conversion in the Menaqib al-Arifin, but it demonstrates how the 
Mawlawis helped construct a Muslim society in Anatolia. An individual 
who had committed a crime was rehabilitated and transformed into a 
useful member of the Muslim community. 

The conversion of the Greek painter ‘Ayn al-Dawla Rumi 111 was, in 
contrast to that of Thiryanus, accomplished by intellectual persuasion. 

Kalo-Yani the painter and ‘Ayn al-Dawla were two Greek painters who were 
beyond compare in this art and in that of representing figures. They became 
disciples of the Master. 112 One day Kalo-Yani said: “In Constantinople a picture 
of Jesus has been painted that is beyond compare. The painters from throughout 
the world have gone there but have not been able to reproduce similar figures.” 
‘Ayn al-Dawla, moved by an intense desire to see this painting, set out and for one 
year remained in the great monastery of Constantinople (where it was kept) in 
the service of the monks. One night, when he found a favorable opportunity, he 
took the painting under his arm and left. After arriving in Konya he went to visit 
the Master: “Where were you?” asked the latter. He told of the adventures of 
the painting. “Let us see this charming painting,” said the Master. “It must be 
very beautiful and gracious.” After having contemplated it for some time, he 
continued: “These two beautiful figures complain bitterly of you. They say: 
‘He is not proper in his love for us. He is a false lover.’ ” “How is that?” replied 
the painter. “They say: ‘We never sleep or eat, we are awake at night and fast 
during the day, while ‘Ayn al-Dawla has abandoned us.’ ” “It is absolutely 
impossible,” said the painter, “for them to sleep and eat. They are not able to 
speak, for they are figures without soul.” “You, who are a figure with a soul,’ ” 
replied the Master, “you who are so richly talented in the arts, you who have been 
created by a Creator whose work includes the universe, Adam, and everything 
on the earth and in the skies, are you allowed to abandon Him and to fall enamored 
of a painting without soul and mind? What can result from these non-conscious 
figures? What profit can you derive from them?” Immediately the painter 
repented and . . . was converted to Islam. 113 

Rumi’s conversion of a Greek architect reflects on other factors and 
motives that often facilitated the abandoning of the old religion and the 
acceptance of the new. 

One day ... a Greek architect constructed a chimney in the house of the 
Master. The friends, by way of joking, said to him: “Since Islam is the best 
religion, why do you not become a Muslim . . . ?” He replied: “I have been a 
follower of Christ for fifty years. I fear Him and would be ashamed to abandon His 
religion.” The Master suddenly entered and spoke: “The mystery of faith is fear. 
Whosoever fears God, even though he be a Christian, is religious not irreligious.” 
After having pronounced these words, he disappeared. The Christian architect 
was converted, and become a disciple and sincere friend as well. 114 

111 Ibid., 333, describes him as a second Manes in the art of painting; a painter who 
would have been able to say to Manes, “You remain powerless before my talents.” 

112 This passage implies that though Kalo Yani remained a Christian he became a 
disciple of Rumi. 

113 Eflaki-Huart, II, 69-70. 

114 Ibid., 2-3. 
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Perhaps the explanation for the architect’s conversion is to be found in his 
frequent association with the members of the order and a certain economic 
motivation . 115 

The significance of dervish activity among the Christian artisans and 
laborers of the towns is further illustrated by another incident from the 
pages of the Menaqib al-Arifin. After a sema’ that Rumi had conducted 
before the notables of Konya, he made his way through the streets of the 
city with his companions when he heard music issuing from a tavern. He 
halted and began once more to perform his dance and gyrations. The 
runud came out of the tavern and fell at the feet of the Master who then 
removed his clothing and donated it to his audience. On the next day, 
adds Eflaki, these Armenians came to the medresse of Rumi, converted to 
Islam, and became disciples who henceforth held performances of the 
mystical dance . 116 The Greek laborers of Konya were no doubt also 
responsive to the charms ofMawlana. The conversion of monks and priests 
was of critical importance, as they were the very bulwark of the Christian 
element against the eroding process of Islamization. Eflaki speaks of the 
conversion of monks in the districts of Sis, Meram, Konya, and other 
areas , 117 and of Jewish rabbis . 118 

The most eloquent testimonial to the great influence Rumi and his 
successors obtained over the Anatolian Christians, however, is the 
account Eflaki gives of Rumi’s funeral. 

After they had brought forth the body on the litter, all the grandees and 
people bared their heads. Men, women, and children were present, and such a 
tumult arose that it resembled the great resurrection. Everyone wept, and most of 
the men marched, crying out, tearing their clothes and the body denuded. The 
members of the different communities and nations were present, Christians, Jews, 
Greeks, Arabs, Turks, etc. They marched ahead, each holding aloft their sacred 
books. Conforming to their customs, they read verses from the Psalms, Pentateuch, 
and Gospel, and uttered funereal lamentations. The Muslims were not able to 
push them back with blows of the cudgel and the flat of the sword. It was impossible 
to halt this gathering. An immense tumult arose, the news of which came to the 
great sultan and to the pervane, his minister. They summoned the chiefs of the 
monks and priests and demanded of them what connection this event might have 
with them, since this sovereign of religion was the director and obeyed imam of 
the Muslims. They answered: “In seeing him we have comprehended the true 
nature of Jesus, of Moses, and of all the prophets. In him we have found the same 
guidance as that of the perfect prophets about which we have read in our books. 
If you Muslims say that our Master is the Muhammad of his epoch, we recognize 

115 There are other cases, ibid., II, 208, 275-276, of association between Greek builders 
and workers with the Mawlawi order. Ibid., I, 23-24, the anonymous butcher and 
baker who were commissioned to furnish provisions for the dervishes became disciples, 
no doubt, because of economic factors. The Greek domestics of the order were probably 
similarly converted. 

116 Ibid., II, 13-14. Ibid., I, 289, a drunk Christian enters the dance of Rumi. 

117 Ibid., I, 65, 84, 106-108. In some cases a type of religious syncretism rather than 
true conversion took place. 

118 Ibid., II, 9, 111—112. 
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him similarly as the Moses and Jesus of our times. Just as you are his sincere 
friends, we also are one thousand times over his servers and disciples. It is thus that 
he has said: ‘Seventy-two sects hear their own mysteries from us. We are like unto 
a flute which, in a sole mode, is in accord with two-hundred religions.’ 

“Our master is the sun of truth who has shone upon mortals and has accorded 
them his favors. All the world loves the sun, which illumines the abodes of all.” 
Another Greek priest remarked: “Our master is as bread, which is indispensable 
to all the world. Has a hungry man ever been seen to flee far from bread ? And 
you, do you know who he was?” All the grandees were silent, not articulating one 
word. However, on the other side the readers of the Koran softly read wondrous 
verses. There arose a mournful and woeful murmur. The pleasant-voiced muezzins 
called out the prayer of the resurrection. Twenty groups of excellent chanters 
recited the funeral chants which our Master had himself previously composed. 119 

This indicates quite clearly that a powerful process of religious syn¬ 
cretism was in dynamic motion by which Christians and Jews were 
accommodating themselves to this particular Muslim religious fraternity. 
This very syncretism and mutual accommodation of dervishes and Chris¬ 
tians would eventually result in the absorption of a great many 
Christians through conversion. Half a century later (c. 1320) at the funeral 
of Rumi’s grandson, Amir Arif, the same great commotion took place and 
many Christians “rent the girdle of negation . . .” and became 
Muslims. 120 

The Mawlawi Menaqib al-Arifin , in contrast to the Bektashi Vilayetname, 
records specific historical acts in the cultural transformation of the Greek 
Christian population and supplies a further and most important con¬ 
firmation of the ecclesiastical acta from the fourteenth-century patriarchal 
synod. 

By the time of Seljuk decline in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
large numbers of dervishes had come into Anatolia and had become firmly 
established, thanks to the support of both government and populace. 
The rise of the independent beyliks and their expansion against the Greeks 
in the west and north provided the dervishes with new horizons, as they 
joined in close association with the various emirs during or just after the 
conquests. The emirs welcomed them as important colonizing elements in 
the newly conquered Christian lands for a variety of reasons. 121 The 
newly conquered lands were in an unsettled state as a result of the raids 
and conquest. Portions of the indigenous population had perished or 

119 Ibid., 96-97. B. Fiiruzanfer, Mevlana Celaleddin, trans. F. Uzluk (Istanbul, 1963), 
PP- i 53 ! 54 - 

120 Eflaki-Huart, II, 4 10. A miracle occurred at the coffin which was instrumental in 
the conversions. The miracle, which had to do with the feet of the defunct, was of a type 
which one would expect to find in Christian hagiography. 

121 The importance of the dervishes as colonizing elements in Asia Minor is treated 
in great detail by O. Barkan, “Osmanlt imparatorlugunda bir iskan ve kolonizasyon 
metodu olarak vaklflar ve temlikler. I Istila devirlerinin kolonizator tiirk dervsileri ve 
zaviyeler,” V.D., II (1942), 279-386. There is a French precis at the end of the volume, 
PP- 59 _ 65. The study is based primarily on the early Ottoman chronicles and, more im¬ 
portantly, on the wakf registers of the Ottoman period. These latter contain considerable 
information on the period of the Beyliks prior to their absorption by the Ottomans. 
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fled and cultivation of the land in many cases was interrupted. A large 
proportion of the new settlers were nomadic tribesmen who often pre¬ 
sented problems of administrative control. Then there were the indigenous 
Christians who had remained in the conquered lands. When the dervishes 
came the emirs bestowed upon them lands, tax exemptions, Christian 
serfs, and often built tekkes for them. The dervishes, as a result, were 
instrumental in bringing large areas of land under cultivation once more. 
They built mills, planted fruit trees, performed police functions, and 
assured the safety of roads and communications. They also acquired 
great influence over many of the recalcitrant tribesmen, and by their 
aggressive policies of spreading Islam converted the majority of the 
Christian villagers and townsmen. 

It is not mere coincidence that the first great expansion of the Mawlawis 
manifested itself during the leadership of Sultan Walad (d. 1312) and 
Amir Arif (1312-20), for this was the period in which many of the 
beyliks were firmly established. Arif gave his personal blessing to the 
conquests that the dynasty of Aydin undertook, 122 and there was close 
contact with the dynasts and lands of Menteshe, Germiyan, Ashraf, 
Djandarogullari, Saruhan, Alaiya, Antalya, Ladik, Afyon, Karahisar, 
Kutahya, and many others. 123 The emirs made grants of land and 
revenues and built zawiyas for the Mawlawis in these regions. In the 
towns they soon attracted the ruling class and the akhi-rind groups, but 
even though they were primarily an urban order, they also had important 
connections with the tribal groups on the borders. 124 Because of the con¬ 
cern with the Ottomans in the pages of the early Ottoman chroniclers, this 
phenomenon of dervish colonization in northwestern Anatolia is some¬ 
what more visible. The sultans were intimately associated with these holy 
men throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. One of Osman’s 
personal advisers, and simultaneously his father-in-law, was the dervish 
sheikh Edeball; the dervish Kumral Dede, a murid of the latter, was like¬ 
wise within the immediate circle of Osman. 125 In the reign of Orhan the 
dynasty became closely affiliated with the dervish order of the Ebulfeva 
when Geyikli Baba blessed the dynasty. 128 According to the traditional 


122 Eflaki-Huart, II, 391-393. 

123 Ibid., II, 316-317, 327, 33i, 343-344, 350, 367, 373-374 , 38i, 384, 389 - 393 , 396, 
380. Babinger, “Sarukhan,” Eli. 

124 Both the Karamanids and the ghazis of the western Udj under Muhammad Beg 
were in close relations with the Mawlawis, Eflaki-Huart, II, 10, ti, 373-374- 

125 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 6-8. Ashikpashazad-Kreutal, pp. 25-26. Neshri-Koymen, 
I, 80-83. 

126 The dervish, allegedly a murid of Baba Ilyas (Barkan says he was a Yasawi), 
planted a poplar by the door of Orhan’s court and stated that so long as the tree should 
stand, the family of Osman would enjoy the benedictions of the dervishes. Orhan built 
a turbe over the grave of Geyikli Baba, a teke and a Friday mosque. In the fifteenth 
century it was still known as the Geyikli Baba Zaviyesi and five times daily the blessings 
of the dervishes for the dynasty were recited therein. Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 46-47. 
Ashipashazade-Kreutel, pp. 72-74. 
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accounts a close tie developed between the Bektashi order and the 
Ottoman military forces under Orhan and Murad I, 127 and if this is 
legendary for so early a period, the close connections of the order with the 
Janissaries in later times is an established fact. Murad II apparently 
joined a dervish fraternity, and certain dervishes were very important 
in the intimate circlesof Muhammad II. 128 As the conquest of northwestern 
Anatolia progressed, dervishes settled down in the new Ottoman domains 
in large numbers. When Balikesri and KarasI were taken, “the district of 
Karasi was filled with holy men.” 129 Subsequent to his conquest of 
Bursa, Orhan sought out dervish colonists and soon discovered that 
many of them had already settled in the villages of Keshish Dagi in the 
district of Aynegol. 130 During his reign many dervishes from Khurasan, 
Balh, and Bukhara settled in and around Bursa. 131 Following this settle¬ 
ment of holy men, one can observe the customary relations between sultan 
and dervishes wherein the latter received lands, tekkes, and villages. 
Osman bestowed a village upon the dervish Kumral Dede; Orhan offered 
Geyikli Baba the town of Aynegol, but interestingly enough the dervish 
requested instead some unoccupied hills ; Murad I built a tekke for the 
dervish Postinpush in Yenishehir; Bayazid erected a zawiya for the 
Ishaki or Kazaruni fraternity in Bursa. 132 These isolated instances are 
representative of a much more widespread phenomenon of dervish 
colonization which becomes fully evident only in the wakf registers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. According to the documents of the reign 
of Sulayman I, the zawiyas of Asia Minor were distributed in the following 
manner, 133 see top of p. 394. 

127 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 201-202. Anonymous-Giese, p. 22. 

128 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 148-149. Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, p. 209. In the very 
attack on Constantinople, it was the counsel of a dervish which prevailed over that of 
Djandarll and so led to the final capture of the city. See Kissling, “Aq Sems-ed-Din. 
Ein turkischer Heiliger aus der Endzeit von Byzanz,” B.Z., XXXXIV (1951), 322-333. 
On the anti-dervish stand of Muhammad I, Kissling, “Einiges uber den Zejnije-Orden im 
Osmanischen Reich,” Der Islam, XXXIX (1964), 164—165. 

129 Ashipkashazade-Ali, pp. 46. Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, p. 72. 

130 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 46-47. Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 72-74. It was from 
this group that Geyikli Baba came. 

131 Barkan, “Turk dervisleri,” 290. In some cases the dervishes seem to have founded 
the zawiyas in the border regions that, though deserted by the Christians, had not yet 
been assimilated by the Ottomans. Such was the dervish zawiya that Osman encountered 
near the Sangarius en route to attack Taraklt-yenidjesi. Neshri-Koymen, I, 91. Of 
interest is the fact that Sheikh Muhammad Kushteri, who is said to have introduced the 
Chinese shadow theater (Karagoz) into Asia Minor emigrated from Iran to Bursa. 
He died in the latter city in 1399-1400, R. Mantran, “Les inscriptions turques de 
Brousse,” Oriens, XII (1959), 158-159. 

132 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. 4-8, 47, 64. Ashikpashazade-Kretuel, pp. 25-26, 74, 86, 
96. The Karamanids, at the other end of Asia Minor, were doing the same thing, M. Z. 
Oral, “Konyada Ebu Ishak Kazeruni Zaviyesi,” Anit, vol. I, no. 7 (August, 1949), 
pp. 3-8; no. 8 Eylul (1949), pp. ia-14. 

133 Barkan, “Turk dervisleri,” 301. These figures include a considerable number of 
akhi zawiyas. For the establishment of Bayramiyya, Chalvatiyya, Shabaniyya, Zayniyya 
tekkes in Amasya, Castamon, Balikesri, Kutahya, Bursa, Konya, Egridir, see the various 
works of Kissling cited above, especially nn. 36, 37, 38. The study of Gokbilgin,” XVI. 
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Vilayet of Anadolu 

622 

Vilayet of Karaman 

272 

Vilayet of Rum 

205 

Diyarbekir 

57 

Zulkadiriye 

14 


1,170 


The continuous activities of the dervishes in the newly conquered 
regions of western Anatolia had a marked effect on the Christian com¬ 
munities. Just as they had accomplished extensive conversions in central 
Anatolia, so the dervishes now attained considerable success throughout 
western Asia Minor as champions of Islam. In fact so successful were 
they that when the western traveler Ludolph von Suchem passed through 
these regions in the mid-fourteenth century, he remarked that the Turks 
as a people were in part Christian renegades. 134 At times the dervishes were 
able to convert entire villages in a relatively short time. Such was the 
case with Yalova and the surrounding districts during Osman’s reign, 
where the populace was persuaded to accept Islam as a result of a miracle 
that a dervish performed. 135 Similarly the Christians in the regions of 
Tarakli-yenidjesi, Goynuk, and Modreni apostatized at sometime in 
the reign of Orhan. 136 Dervish missionaries are said to have converted the 
Christians of Tabai (Tavas) and Altintash, 137 and it was probably the 
dervishes who were responsible for the apostasy of extensive Christian 
elements in Pontoheracleia, Amaseia, Gangra, Sebasteia, Euchaita, 
Iconium, Mocissus, Nazianzus, Nicaea, and Castamon. 138 But even in 
those areas where the Christians retained their religion for longer periods, 
the establishment of the numerous dervish zawiyas constituted important 
centers from which religious propaganda constantly radiated. This in 
turn, gradually had its effect on many of the local Christians. 139 As has 


yiizyil baslarmda Trabzon livasi ve dogu Karadeniz bolgesi,” Belleten, XXVI (1962), 
295, indicates that the dervish establishments must have been far more numerous. 
The documents that he has here studied show that there were 1,275 dervish houses in 
the eyalet of Rum (northeastern Asia Minor) in the early sixteenth century. There were 
only 93 djamii and 216 mesdjids (smaller mosques). 

134 Ludolph of Suchem-Neumann, pp. 375-376. “Et sunt chrisdani ad legem Magumeti 
se habentes ex parte.” A variant reads, “non tamen de genere Sarracenorum, sed potius 
christianorum renegatorum.” 

135 Anonymous-Giese, pp. 18—ig. The turbe of the dervish was still to be seen near 
the warm baths of Yalova in the late fifteenth century. 

136 Ibid., p. 23. 

137 Vilayetname-Gross, passim. 

138 Miklosich et Muller, I, 69, 103, 143, 183-184; II, 491. A sixteenth-century author 
refers to the mass Islamization of the majority of the villages in southwest Anatolia which 
occurred at an earlier time, Vakalopoulos, 'loropia, IIj, 47, no. 1, " . . . I^ekAivocv Kcd 
fixpeiob 0 T|crotv £K ttoAAoO,” On the word ccypelos (and variants) denoting apostate, see 
the following: Tietze, Oriens, X (1957), 378. Vakalopoulos, 'Icrropla, IT, 45, no. 1. 
Kbprulu, “Din tarihimize ait notlar: I: Ahiryan kelimesi hakklnda. XVII inci aslrda 
Trakyada hiristiyan Turkler,” Hayat Mecmuasl, VI (1929), 42-43. 

130 Gokbilgin, “Trabzon,” pp. 321-324, 331-332. A slow process of Islamization is 
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already been mentioned, most of the zawiyas received grants of Christian 
serfs along with the lands the beys and sultans gave them. These 
Christians, or gilman-i vakfi as they were called in Ottoman times, 140 
were in constant association with the dervishes, a circumstance that 
eventually brought about the Islamization of many, as is clearly illustrated 
in the case of the zawiya of Sheih Ak Blyik Dede on Karis Dagi in the 
district of Bursa. 141 In a document from the Bursa awkaf defter of the 
sixteenth century, the kullar of the zawiya are listed on p. 396. 142 
Three of the individuals who appear in this list, Mustafa, Davud, and 
Yusuf, are converts to Islam, as the kunya veled-i ‘Abdullah shows, and 
Nusuh is possibly the son of the convert Yusuf. 143 It is quite probable that 


discernible during the early sixteenth century in the districts of Rize, Hemsin, and 
Giresun, which had compact Christian populations. 


Rize 

ChrisUan hearths 

215 

Hearths of Converts 

2 

Gikar 

8 

2 

Mirokalo 

36 

3 

Ksanos 

67 

8 

Menohort 

40 

30 

Vanak 

49 

2 

Zavandos 

30 

7 

Giresun 


5 


140 Barkan, “Turk dervisleri,” p. 303. For examples of these Greek serfs, ibid., pp. 327, 
352, 353, in the wakfs of Umur Pasha of Aydin and of certain zawiyas in the district of 
Bursa. P. 352, gives the names of the Christians attached to the wakf. 

Yani veled-i Kosta 

Kodja Kosh 

veled-i Yorgi 

Mihal veled-i O 

Yorgi birader-i O 

Yakub veled-i Yusuf 

Manol birader-i O 

Korsh veled-i Yorgi Makri 

Kiryako birader-i O 

Biirak veled-i Mihal 

Mihal veled-i Somuncu Kosta 

Yorgi birader-i O 

Atranos veled-i Todor 

Ibid., p. 327, Kiryazi ve Yani evladindan Bazarlu ve ‘Aleksi ve Kosta ve Yani veled-i 
Bazarlu ve Kara Goz birader-i ‘Aleksi veled-i Yani ve Hosh veled-i O. Of interest is 
the use of Turkish names by Greek Christians. On these serfs, or orlakcllar, see the studies 
of Barkan, “XV ve XVIinci asirlarda osmanli imparatorlugunda toprak isijiliginin 
organizasiyonu sekilleri. A. Kulluklar ve ortakcl kullar. B. Bursa ve Biga civarindaki 
kulluklar. G. Rumelindeki kulluklar ve ortakyL kullar,” Iktisat Fakultesi Mecmuasi , I 
( 1939 ), 29 - 74 , 198 - 245 , 397 - 447 . 

141 Ak Biytk Dede lived near Yenishehir in the reign of Murad I and preached against 
the unchastity and pederasty that prevailed among the Muslim religious leaders of 
Bursa. Anonymous-Giese, pp. 35-36. Murad I apparently endowed his zawiya with 
lands. Barkan, “Turk dervisler,” p. 351. 

142 Barkan, “Turk dervisler,” p. 351. 

143 Ibid., pp. 303-304, on the fact that many dervishes had the kunya veled-i ‘Abdullah. 
The kunyas veled-i ‘Abdulhalik and veled-i ‘Abdiilkerim might also indicate conversion 
in the case of the document concerning the zawiya of Sheikh Ak Biyik. Some of the 
dervish zawiyas were founded on the ruins of Christian churches, ibid., p. 335. See also 
Turan, “S emseddin,” p. 205. 
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(Gulam-i vakf) 
(Gulam-i vakf) 


(Atik) 

(Dervish) 

(Dervish) 

(Dervish) 

(Dervish) 

(Dervish) 

(Dervish) 


Yusuf veled-i ‘Abdullah 

Davud veled-i ‘Abdallah 

Nasuh veled-i Yusuf 

Mustafa veled-i ‘Abdullah 

‘ Abdulkerim veled-i ‘Abdiilhalik 

Salih birider O 

Haydar birader O 

Mehmed birader O 

Ismail ‘Abdullah 

Ahmed veled-i Isa 

Piri veled-i O 

Seydi ‘Ali birader O 

Sa’ban veled-i Abdulkerim 

Ca’fer veled-i Sinan 

Omer veled-i O 


among the remaining individuals there are some who are descendants of 
Christians who at some time in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were converted. This document illustrates not only the process by which 
the Greek serfs attached to the zawiyas were converted but also how 
many, eventually, became dervishes in the convents. This is similar to the 
fate of the two villages of Saraydjik and Arkit which were attached to 
the medresse of Altun Aba in Konya. During the thirteenth century the 
villages were inhabited by Christians, but by the sixteenth century the 
inhabitants were Muslim. 144 It is highly likely that Christian serfs attached 
to wakf lands of other institutions (mosques, hospitals, and so forth) were 
similarly absorbed in the course of time. 


Muslim Institutions: Futuwwa 

In his description of the “travelers” in Anatolia Ashikpashazade 
makes mention not only of the abdalan-i Rum (dervishes) but also of the 
akhiyan-i Rum (the akhis and rinds). 145 The akhi groups, which came 
to play an extraordinarily important role in the economic and political life 
of Anatolia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were organizations 
that paid allegiance to the concept of the futuwwa, an ideal which by 
this period had undergone a long and rather obscure development. 146 
As an ideology, futuwwa seems to go back in its origins to certain early 

144 Mantran, “Brousse,” pp. 118-121. Umur Beg specified that the revenues for the 
awkaf are to be collected by his (white) slave Khoskadem ibn ‘Abdullah and then by 
his sons and descendants. Umur Beg, on his death in 1461, left an extensive wakf donation 
in support of the mosque which he built in Bursa. Among the items which he left were 
his fields, below Bursa, with their infidels; his villages in the district of Bursa with their 
infidels; his mill and gardens with their infidels at Isa Viran near Inegol; his lands, 
gardens, and infidels at Tekfur Pinar. When Muhammad I took the Byzantine village of 
Daridjalar he gave it in wakf to an imaret (soup kitchen for the poor), Ashikpashazade- 
Ali, pp. 93-94. Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, p. 133. 

145 See above in this chapter. 

146 The literature on this difficult subject is extensive. The most important studies 
are those of Taeschner, “Futuwwa-Studien,” Islamica , V (19321,285-333; “Dieislamischen 
Futuwwabiinde. Das Problem ihrer Entstehung und die Grundlinien ihrer Geschichte,” 
Z.D.M.G., LXXXVII (1939), 6-49; “Der Anteil des Sufismus an der Formung des 
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Arab ideals centering on the concept of the young man (fata, pi. fityan) 
and the virtues of nobility, generosity, bravery, and so on, which were 
expected of him. After the great Arab conquests, this concept was 
received by the Persian aristocracy who found it similar to their ideal of 
virtue, and sufism likewise took over the futuwwa ideal from the Arab 
ghazis. The mystics, however, transformed it by establishing as the ideal 
of human virtue altruism—putting one’s fellow man over one’s self. 
More important than the origin and spread of futuwwa as an ethical 
ideal was the social and historical development of futuwwa in the form of 
associations of young men in the Islamic towns. In contrast to the evolu¬ 
tion of the ethical concept that possibly goes back to early Arab traditions, 
the history of the futuwwa associations very probably originates in the 
institutional forms of the pre-Islamic Near East. 147 When the Arabs 
expanded into these areas, they found in existence urban corporations of 
various sorts, and these associations seem to have adopted, at least in 
theory if not in practice, the Arab moral concept of the fata-futuwwa. 
These organizations, however, did not always follow the altruistic 
interpretation of the futuwwa which the sufis enjoined and gave themselves 
up to a loose life characterized by eating, drinking, sexual immorality, 
stealing. In the period between the ninth and twelfth centuries these 
associations of fityan became very unruly in the towns and frequently 
attempted to assert themselves as political factors in opposition to central 
authority. The chronicles of the period, seemingly unfavorable to them, 
brand them ayyarun (robbers, vagabonds). Inasmuch as they were spread 
throughout the lands of the caliphate and their power was great, the 
Caliph Nasir (1180-1225) made efforts to reform the futuwwa and to 
bring it under his immediate control so as to strengthen his own power. 148 


Futuwwaideals,” Der Islam, XXIX (1937), 43-74; “Futuwwa, eine gemeinschaftbildende 
Idee im mittelalterlichen Orient und ihre verschiedenen Erscheinungsformen,” Schweizer- 
isches Archiv fur Volkskunde, LII (1956), 122-158. An informative study of the futuwwa 
literature is the work of Colpinarli, “Islam ve Turk ellerinde Fiitiivvet teskilati ve 
kaynaklarf,” Istanbul iiniversitesi Iktisat Mecmuasi, vol. II (1948-50). There is a shorter 
French version in the French edition of the periodical, “Les organisations de la Futuvvet 
dans les pays musulmans et turcs et ses origines,” pp. 5-49. Taeschner, “Akhi,” EI 2 . 

147 L. Massignon, “La ‘Futuwwa’, ou pacte d’honneur artisanal’ entre les travailleurs 
musulmans au Moyen Age,” La nouvelle Clio, IV (1952), 171 ff., derives them from the 
guilds of the Sassanid capital at Gtesiphon. Taeschner traces their origins to the societies 
of the Greek and Persian cities. Cahen suggests the possible connections between these 
futuwwa groups and the Byzantine demes and circus factions, “Ahdath,” EI 2 ; “Mouve- 
ments et organisations populaires dans les villes de l’Asie musulmane au Moyen Age: 
milices et associations de Foutouwwa,” Recueils de la Societe Jean Bodin, VII (1955), 285, 
288; “Zur Geschichte der stadtischen Gesellschaft im islamischen Orient des Mittelalters,” 
Saeculum, IX (1958), 59-67. It is very probable that the Byzantine neaniai (youths), 
that is to say the members of the circus factions, are at the base of the fityan and ahdath 
groups of the Islamic towns. Vryonis, “Byzantine Circus Factions and Islamic Futuwwa 
Organizations (neaniai, fityan, ahdath),” B.Z., LVIII (1965), 46-59. 

148 G. Salinger, “Was the Futuwa an Oriental Form of Chivalry?” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. XGIV, no. 5 (Oct., 1950), pp. 481-493. P. Kahle, 
“Die Futuwwa-Biindnisse des Kalifen en-Nasir,” Festschrift Georg Jacob (Leipzig, 1932), 
pp. 112-127. 
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In his reform, and even before, there is an indication that the influence of 
the sufis in the futuwwa increased considerably, a factor of some signifi¬ 
cance inasmuch as it foreshadows the close association of futuwwa 
associations and dervish orders in Asia Minor. 

The futuwwa in Anatolia was represented among at least three groups: 
the association of ghazis engaged in fighting the Christians; the Seljuk 
court;d;he urban groups often referred to as akhis or runud. With the 
first of these, the ghazis, we are not concerned here. As for the second, the 
Seljuk court, Ibn Bibi relates that the caliph Nasir in 1215-16 invested 
the sultan Kaykaus with the symbols of the futuwwa, but it is not possible 
to determine whether the akhis developed from the court futuwwa or 
whether they developed independently. It is this akhi form of the futuwwa 
which was most important for the history of the towns in Asia Minor, 
the ghazis having been concerned more with the border regions. 149 The 
term akhi in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia is frequently 
used to designate a prominent individual 150 in the affairs of a town, who 
is also the leader of the rinds (runud). These runud consisted largely of 
unmarried young men from the artisan classes 151 as well as idle youth. 
By extension of the term, akhi seems to have been used to denote not only 
the head of this group but the group itself. 152 In the period between the 
decline of the Seljuk state and the establishment of the Ottomans, the akhi- 
runud appear as important factors in the political life of the Anatolian 

149 Again it is the works of Taeschner which are at the basis of the study of the Futuwwa 
in Asia Minor, “Akhi,” EI 2 ; “Zwei Gazels von Gulsehri,” in Fuad KopriUii Armagani 
(Istanbul, 1953), pp. 479-485; “Futuwwa, eine gemeinschaftbildende Idee im mittel- 
alterlichen Orient und ihre verschiedenen Erscheinungformen,” Schweizerisches Archiv fiir 
Volkskunde, LII (1956), 144-151; Giilschechris Mesnevi auf Achi Evran den Heiligen von 
Kirschehir und Patron der tiirkischen Ziinfte (Wiesbaden, 1955), Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Abendlanades, XXXI, 3; Der anatolische Dichter Nasiri (1300) und sein Futuvvetname 

V 

(Leipzig, 1944); “Legendbildung um Achi Evran, dem Heiligen von Kirsehir,” Festschrift 
Friedrich Giese (Leipzig, 1941), pp. 61-71; “Das anatolische Achitum des 13.-14. Jahr- 
hunderts und seine Beziehung zu Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi,” VI. Turk tarih kongresi. 
Ankara 20-26 Ekim ig6i (Ankara, 1967), pp. 230-234; “Das Futuvvetkapitel in Gtilsehris 
altosmanischer Bearbeitung von Attars Mantiq ut-tair,” Sitz. der Preus. Akad. der Wiss. 
vol. XXVI (1932); “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Achis in Anatolien (14-15 Jht.),” 
Islamica, IV (1929), 1-47. Cahen, “Sur les traces des premiers achis,” Fuad Kopriilii 
Armagani (Istanbul, 1953), pp. 81-91. N. Cagatay, “Futuvvet-Ahi muessessesinin mensei 
meselesi,” Ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi, I, (1952), 59-69; I 2 , 61-84. 

150 He is often, but not always, well off financially from his economic endeavors either 
in commerce, the crafts, or agriculture. Akhi Ahmad Shah of Tabriz was a silk merchant, 
Eflaki-Huart, II, 350-351. Akhi Amir Ahmad was one of the wealthy of Paipert, Eflaki- 
Huart, I, 305-307. Akhi Muzaffar al-Din of Ab-i Garm became prosperous from farming, 
Eflaki-Huart, II, 349. Akhi Ahmad Shah of Konya was one of the wealthiest men of 
the city and gave gifts to the Mongol Djaitu in 1291, Eflaki-Huart, II, 112-114. Cahen, 
“Achis,” pp. 81-91. 

161 The associations in the early fourteenth century seem to have cut across guilds, 
so that members of more than one guild might be members of a given akhi group, Ibn 
Battuta-Gibb, II, 420. 

162 According to Deny, “Futiiwwet-name et romans de chevalerie turcs,” J.A., XI 
(1920), 182 ff., the term akhi is of Turkish rather than Arab origin, and means noble, 
generous. The akhis existed in Iran before their appearance in Asia Minor according to 
TaescKher, “Futuwwa,” p. 145. But see Cahen, “Achis,” passim. 
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towns. In this they are strongly reminiscent of the Islamic ahdath and 
ayyarun, and of the sixth-century Byzantine circus factions-neaniai and 
eleventh-century guilds. 153 The akhis and runud were armed, very often 
even in ceremonies that took place in their hospices, and government 
officials frequently employed them as troops. 154 They took an active, 
sometimes decisive, part not only in internal political intrigues, 155 but 
also in “foreign” affairs. 156 As conditions progressively degenerated in 
Asia Minor in the latter half of the thirteenth and in the early fourteenth 
century, there are indications that the akhis took over political control 
in a number of towns. Ibn Battuta was conscious of this development 
and so commented. 

It is one of the customs in this land that in any part of it where there is no sultan, 
it is the Akhi who acts as governor; it is he who gives horses and robes to the 
visitors and shows hospitality to him in the measure of his means, and his manner 
of command and prohibition and riding out [with a retinue] is the same as that of 
the prince. 157 

Their hospices and organized life resembled, somewhat, the exterior 
aspect of dervish practices and life. Again it is Ibn Battuta who is the 
keenest observer of the tekke organization of the akhis. 

Account of the Young Akhis (Akhiyya). The singular akhiyya is akhi, pro¬ 
nounced like the word akh [brother] with the possessive pronoun of the first person 
singular. They exist in all the lands of the Turkmens of al-Rum, in every district, 
city, and village. Nowhere in the world are there to be found any to compare with 
them in solicitude for strangers, and in ardour to serve food and satisfy wants, to 
restrain the hands of the tyrannous, and to kill the agents of police and those 
ruffians who join with them. An Akhi, in their idiom, is a man whom the assembled 
members of his trade, together with others of the young unmarried men and those 
who have adopted the celibate life, choose to be their leader. That is [what is 
called] al-futuwwa also. The Akhi builds a hospice and furnishes it with rugs, 
lamps, and what other equipment it requires. His associates work during the day 

153 On the Byzantine guilds and their political activities, Vryonis, “Byzantine 
AppoKporria and the Guilds in the Eleventh Century,” D.O.P., XVII (1963), 289-314. 

154 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 427, remarks that all of the akhis of Ladik (Denizli) appeared 
in arms during the parade that he witnessed. In Attalcia, II, 421, when he first entered 
an akhi hostel, Ibn Battuta noticed that many of the young men carried knives. When 
the runud of Sivas drew their swords in a social disturbance, the governor had to restore 
order by recourse not only to government troops but he also employed the armed runud 
of Konya and Kayseri, Eflaki-Huart, II, 317-320. 

155 'ppg runuc J leaders of Akshehir and Ab-i Germ were promised fiefs (iqtas) and 
other gifts by the Pervane Abu Bakir in return for their armed support, Ibn Bibi-Duda, 
pp. 241-243, 247. 

156 The akhis and runud of Konya assisted Djimri and the Karamanids in the capture 
of Konya and joined their armies, Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 311, 313. The akhi Ahmad Shah 
undertook to negotiate with the Mongol Djaitu when he appeared before Konya in 
1291, Eflaki-Huart, II, 112-114. 

157 Ibn Battuta-Gibb II, 434. Such seems to have been the case, at one time or 
another, in Konya, Paipert, Aksaray, Nigde, Kayseri, Ankara, and no doubt elsewhere 
as well. Eflaki-Huart, I, 305-307; II, 306-309. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 433, 434. Neshri- 
Koymen, I, 190. On Ankara see Taeschner, “War Murad I Grossmeister oder Mitglied 
des Achibunds?” Oriens , VI (1952), 23-31. 
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to gain their livelihood, and after the afternoon prayer they bring him their 
collective earnings; with this they buy fruit, food, and the other things needed for 
consumption of the hospice. If, during that day, a traveller alights at the town, 
they give him lodging with them; what they have purchased serves for their 
hospitality to him and he remains with them until his departure. If no newcomer 
arrives, they assemble themselves to partake of the food, and after eating they 
sing and dance. On the morrow they disperse to their occupations, and after the 
afternoon prayer they bring their collective earning to their leader. The members 
are called fityan, and their leader, as we have said, is the Akhi, Nowhere in the 
world have I seen men more chivalrous in conduct than they are. The people of 
Shiraz and of Isfahan can compare with them in their conduct, but these are 
more affectionate to the wayfarer and show him more honor and kindness. 158 

When Ibn Battuta journeyed through Anatolia he found free and 
generous hospitality at these akhi convents throughout the length and 
breadth of the peninsula, and it is obvious from this alone that the akhi 
brotherhood was at the height of its political and economic existence. 159 
According to the futuwwa literature that appeared in Anatolia during the 
late thirteenth and the fourteenth century, there was a twofold division 
of the akhis. According to the one they were divided into kavli and sayfi— 
akhis of the word and those of the sword. Only the latter were full members, 
the former being attached in some less rigid form. 160 The second division, 
separated according to yigit (novice), akhi, and sheikh, is of interest 
because it probably indicates the association of dervishes with the akhis. 
Prior to their appearance in Asia Minor the futuwwa organizations had 
come increasingly under sufi influence. In some cases they modeled 
themselves after the dervish orders in corporations, and dervish sheikhs 
appeared as members of futuwwa groups, on occasion taking over their 
direction. In Anatolia, too, the sufis had a great effect on the akhi brother¬ 
hood. In the anecdotes that Eflaki relates one learns that the akhis in 
Konya, Ab-i Germ (Ugin), Laranda, Seyid Abad, Akshehir, Paipert, 
Sivas, and in the Udj regions had an intimate relationship with the 
Mawlawi order. Very often this was ceremonially manifested by the 
Mawlawi leaders who journeyed to these towns and performed the dervish 
ritual in the abodes of the leading akhis and was no doubt rein¬ 
forced by the presence of Mawlawi tekkes in these towns. 161 The influence 

158 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 418-420. 

159 Ibid., 420—465, mentions them in Antalya, Burdur, Gill Hisar, Ladik (Denizli), 
Tavas, Milas (Mylasa), Barjin, Konya, Aksaray, Nigde, Kayseri, Sivas, Giimushhane, 
Erzindjan, Erzerum, Birgi, Tire, Manisa (ad Sipylum), Ballkesri, Bursa, Kurluk, Kawiye 
(Geyve), Yaniya (Tarakll-yenidjesi), Mudurnu, Bolu, outside of Castamon. Eflaki-Huart, 
I, 3 0 5 ~ 3 ° 7 i II, 61-62, 323, 350-351, 370 - 37 U 402, adds Seyid Abad, Laranda, Paipert, 
Tabriz, and the border regions (Udj). Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 241-243, mentions them in 
Akshehir and Abi-Germ (Ilgin), and Neshri-Koymen, I, 190, in Ankara. 

160 Taeschner, “Futuwwa,” pp. 147-148. Ibn Battuta’s repeated reference to the fact 
that they were armed with knives and swords seems to explain the description of sayfi. 

161 Eflaki-Huart, I, 305-307; II, 61-62, 112-114, 323, 326-327, 349, 370-371. The 
governor of Akshehir attempted to expel the Mawlawi Amir Arif from the city because 
the emirs, Akhi Musa, and the runud supported him. This indicates that Amir Arif was 
a real political force. There are also instances of enmity between some of the akhis of 
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of the dervishes was no doubt responsible for the altruistic aspect of Ana¬ 
tolian futuwwa and for some of the semireligious mentality that the akhi 
ritual displayed. On the other hand their antinomian tendencies are 
reminiscent of the ayyarun in Mesopotamia. 

What effect, if any, did these akhi corporations have on the indigenous 
Christian populations of the Anatolian towns? The importance of the 
Greek and Armenian elements in the towns, in the commerce, and in the 
crafts of Asia Minor is apparent from the incidental remarks of Marco 
Polo and Ibn Battuta. Thus one may assume that in such a city as Ladik 
(Denizli), where most of the artisans were Greeks and where there was an 
extensive guild organization, the akhi association probably had a strong 
effect on the Christians. 162 Again, in a city such as Erzindjan, which in 
Ibn Battuta’s time was mostly Armenian, there was an association of the 
fityan under an akhi, 163 which likewise must have influenced the Armenian 
artisans. The critical question is, however, whether there is any detailed 
evidence that definitely states that the akhi-runud corporations cut 
across denominational lines. Their urban character and the strong 
dervish influence would certainly suggest the probability that these 
corporations were not rigid and denominationally exclusive. Three 
incidental bits of information would tend to confirm the proposition that 
these Anatolian associations included Greeks and Armenians. First 
there is a Greek inscription from the district of Konya which mentions a 
Greek akhi. 164 Second, Eflaki records that among the runud of Konya and 
Sivas there were Armenians. 165 It is true that this is very meager evidence, 
but nevertheless it is significant and would indicate that these associations 
definitely penetrated all regligious groups. Thus one can assume that the 
akhi-runud played an important role in the absorption of the Christian 
urban populace of Anatolia into the Islamic world by penetrating the 
economic organizations and proletariat of the towns. It is probable that 
for a while Greek and Armenian runud 166 maintained their original 


Konya and the Mawlawis. Such was the case when Akhi Ahmad disputed the possession 
of a tekke with the Mawlawi leader Husam al-Din (Eflaki-Huart, II, 237-241). But in 
this case it is significant that many of the akhis took the side of the Mawlawis against 
Akhi Ahmad, and after the death of the latter, his son and the runud became devotees 
of the Mawlawis. There was a similarly hostile encounter between Akhi Mustafa, who 
obtained control of Konya, and the Mawlawi Sultan Walad who was supported by the 
aristocrats of Konya, Eflaki-Huart, II, 306-309. Taeschner, “Turk ahiligi ve ahilik 
muessesenin Mevlevilikle munasebetine dair,” Mevlana Giildestesi (Istanbul, 1964), 
PP- 5 ~ 7 > 

162 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 425, 427. He describes the prominence of the Greeks in the 
textile manufactures and a procession of the town guilds. For similar economic activity 
and organization in Ladik (Laodiceia) during late antiquity, T. Broughton, Asia Minor, 
passim. 

162 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 437-438. The craftsmen here were probably largely Armenian. 

164 Taeschner, “Beitrage,” Islamica , IV, 20. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, II, 383. 

165 Eflaki-Huart, II, 14, 317-320. 

166 There is perhaps some difficulty in distinguishing between the specific and generic 
uses of runud. 
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religious affiliations to Christianity, but with the passage of time they 
were converted to Islam. The Islamic environment made it inevitable, a 
fact accelerated by the influence of the dervishes in the organization. In 
the first incident recounted by Eflaki (above), it was Djalal al-Din Rumi 
himself who converted to Islam the Armenian runud who were enjoying 
themselves in the tavern. The influence of the Mawlawis in converting 
Greek craftesmen in Konya has already been discussed. 

Conclusions 

With the removal of Byzantine control from Anatolia, Christian society 
had to readapt itself to a Muslim government and culture. Traditionally 
this reorientation should have taken place within its ecclesiastical 
institutions. But these latter were reduced to impotence by the nature of 
the Turkish conquest and so the Christian communities succumbed to the 
forces of Islam. The various Turkish states and society that arose on Ana¬ 
tolian soil were imitations of those in the older Islamic lands, and various 
historical circumstances caused a continuous migration of Muslim ulemas 
and dervishes to settle in Anatolia. The sultans confiscated the vast 
majority of Christian lands, revenues, and buildings and bestowed them 
upon their Muslim secular and religious followers. Consequently, mosques, 
medresses, tekkes, hospitals, and the like spread across Anatolia, often 
in the very buildings and on the same lands formerly belonging to the 
Greek church. These institutions (staffed by zealous missionaries) and 
Muslim society (itself religiously aggressive) easily absorbed the dejected 
and abandoned Christians. 
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VI. The Loss of Byzantine Asia Minor 
and the Byzantine World 


Causes and Effects of the Loss 

The loss of Anatolia to the Turks was an unmitigated disaster for the 
empire because, with the consummation of the Turkish conquest, the 
process by which Islam had begun to devour Byzantium in the seventh 
century was once more set in motion. In any consideration purporting 
to deal with Byzantine decline in Asia Minor, it is necessary to consider 
the reasons for the loss of this great peninsula and the effects this loss 
produced. Throughout most of the four centuries in which the Turks 
were actively conquering the area, it was a combination of internal and 
external factors which resulted in the defeat of the Byzantines. In the 
eleventh century the strife of the Byzantine bureaucratic class with the 
magnate-military aristocrats of the provinces (especially in Anatolia) 
was the critical development. Not only did it paralyze Byzantine political 
life with its endless intrigues and rebellions but it destroyed the Anatolian 
armies and brought in the Turkmens as mercenary troops. Simultaneously, 
the transplanting of Armenian populations to the eastern themes of 
Byzantine Anatolia in the face of the Seljuk invasions caused further 
difficulties. These Armenians were frequently hostile to the Byzantine 
government and to their Greek and Syrian neighbors in the new homeland. 
Political resentment was compounded by religious antagonism. The 
Armenian church had not subscribed to the council of Chalcedon and so 
was in the same category with the Coptic and Jacobite churches. Byzantium 
faced a situation in eleventh-century Anatolia which resembled somewhat 
the situation of the Syro-Egyptian provinces on the eve of the Arab 
conquest in the seventh century. Throughout the eleventh century, the 
Byzantine government and church attempted to force ecclesiastical union 
upon Armenians and Syrians. This religious and political animosity of 
Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians in the districts of eastern Asia Minor 
completed the disorganization of the Byzantine regions just at the crucial 
moment when the Turkish pressure was building to a climax. Greek 
troops occasionally had as much to fear from the Armenian soldiery as 
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they had to dread from the Turks themselves, and many Armenians 
joined the invading Turks. Something approaching an undeclared state 
of war had come to prevail between the two groups. 

The internal disintegration coincided with an increasing complication 
of Byzantine foreign relations. It is true that the Normans who established 
themselves in Sicily and southern Italy were not as numerous as the 
Turkmens who poured into Anatolia, but their political expectations and 
desires were far more ambitious in the beginning. Guiscard’s followers 
were not nomadic tribesmen in search merely of booty and pasture lands, 
rather they hoped to capture Constantinople itself and to take over the 
empire. They were a much more dangerous threat to the seat of the empire 
than were the Turkish invaders in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
Balkan provinces were similarly consumed by the devastating raids of 
Patzinaks and Uzes and then splintered by the foundation and growth of 
Balkan states. 

Henceforth foreign pressures on the empire from these three directions 
would be unrelenting. The Byzantines found themselves burdened with the 
maintenance of a three-front defense which demanded larger military 
forces and expenditures than previously had been the case. As the need 
for manpower and money suddenly expanded, the human and financial 
resources drastically contracted. The emperors of the twelfth century had 
to develop their policies against this background of increasing foreign 
pressure and decreasing internal stamina. The fate of Byzantine Anatolia 
in the twelfth century was partially determined by this situation. So long 
as Alexius Comnenus had to confront the nomads of the Balkans and 
especially the Norman danger in western Greece, there was nothing that 
he could do against the Turks of Anatolia. When, however, the Normans 
were defeated, Alexius turned his attention to the Anatolian situation 
and with the aid of the First Crusaders managed to rescue important 
provinces in Anatolia from the Turks. John II in particular concentrated 
his attention on the Turkish wars and so was able to stabilize the recon¬ 
quest that his father had effected. Manuel I, however, became so involved 
with western affairs that he relaxed the Greek efforts in Asia Minor much 
to the great advantage of the sultan of Konya. When he died, the 
Byzantine provinces in Anatolia rapidly disintegrated in a bewildering 
succession of rebellions, Turkish raids, and Armenian separatism. It was, 
paradoxically, the success of the Westerners in taking Constantinople 
which prolonged Greek rule in western Asia Minor throughout the thir¬ 
teenth century, because with their expulsion from Constantinople, the 
Greeks were forced to devote more attention to Anatolian affairs. But the 
concept of the empire was inseparably associated with Constantinople 
and so the efforts of the Lascarids in Bithynia had as their ultimate goal 
the reconquest of the city. This in turn necessitated increasing involve¬ 
ment with Balkan reconquests and Latin crusades. With the reentry of 
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Michael VIII in Constantinople, Byzantine Anatolia was once more 
relegated to a position of secondary consideration. Not only was it ne¬ 
glected but its ability and will to resist the Turks were systematically under¬ 
mined in a fashion recalling the events of the eleventh century. 

While Byzantine efforts oscillated between Asia Minor and the 
Balkans, the Turkish invaders concentrated their efforts on Asia Minor, 
first consolidating their gains, and then expelling Greek authority from 
the coastal regions. At the same time, the numbers of Turkmen tribes 
increased steadily as they wandered into Anatolia where they frequently 
settled on the borders. The numbers of the Muslim population were 
increased by the emigration of Arabs, Persians, and Turks from the 
Middle East, but especially by the steadily mounting tide of religious 
conversions. 

Given the geographical extent of Byzantine political interests and 
pretensions, it becomes clear that Byzantine resources were not sufficient 
to maintain the empire’s former pride; the loss of Anatolia made it 
impossible. 

Byzantium was first reduced to a power of the second order by this loss. 
Though the magnificent ceremonies of the past were frequently observed 
at the court and in the capital, they were meaningless forms which in 
no way obscured the newer and grimmer reality: the empire was simply 
one of a number of smaller Balkan states. This loss of Anatolia ultimately 
resulted in the fall of Constantinople and the destruction of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

The Turkish conquest of Asia Minor deprived the empire of the major 
sources of its manpower. As the most populous eastern province of first 
the Roman and then the Byzantine Empire, it became the principal 
military recruiting ground after the loss of much of the Balkans to the 
Slavs in the seventh century. The Anatolian Greek and Armenian soldiery 
had formed the basis of those armies that had halted the Arab advances 
in the seventh and eighth centuries and then had carried the struggle into 
Syria. The martial pride and glory of these Anatolians are reflected in the 
history of the Anatolian aristocratic families, in the legends perpetuated 
in the Digenes Acritas, and in other popular literature. The naval lqvies of 
the Anatolian maritime districts were also of considerable importance, 
and it is perhaps no accident that Byzantium became dependent upon 
Venetian naval power only after the battle of Manzikert. 

The events of the eleventh century would have resulted in the degrada¬ 
tion of Byzantium to inferior political status on economic grounds alone. 
The Turkish raids and occupation had, by the reign of Nicephorus III 
(1078-81), completely deprived Constantinople of the rich Anatolian 
tax incomes. 1 Following the partial reconquests of the Comnenoi, strenuous 

1 Bryennius, 129. “ Trjs yap tcov xpT)u<rrMv sTTEiapofjs tcov caro Tps ’Aerias yopriyo'J- 
(igvoov to is Tapsiois cnrotpuyoucrris Ik TOUTfjs ’Aaias cnrao-ns KcrraKupisucrai tous Todp- 
kous.” 
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efforts to recolonize western Anatolia were undertaken in order that 
revenues for the treasury might be forthcoming. But the constant Turkish 
raids seriously hampered both the ( recolonization and tax production. 
The disturbance and then the loss of Anatolia in the eleventh century 
coincide with the further and precipitous debasement of the Byzantine 
gold coinage in the reigns of Michael VII and Nicephorus III. 2 This 
numismatic decline is, no doubt, partially a reflection of the economic 
loss that Byzantium sustained as a result of the Turkish occupation of the 
peninsula. Anatolia had also constituted the richest agricultural and 
pastoral domain of the empire prior to its loss. Its grain, fruit, and live¬ 
stock were important not only for the provisioning of the capital but also 
essential to the Crimean Chersonese, and occasionally to Egypt. The 
mines, local crafts, commerce, and industries were also productive, and 
the economic wealth of Anatolia was the essential basis that underlay the 
temporary eclat of thirteenth-century Nicaea and Konya. Of all the 
Byzantine provinces, none could compare with Anatolia as a source of 
economic wealth. Politically and militarily Anatolia had served as an 
immense buffer protecting Constantinople from militant Islam. The 
defeat at Manzikert at once removed the buffer and brought the traditional 
foe to the doorstep of the capital. The Turkish conquest was almost as 
disastrous for the Greek church as it was for the empire. The church lost 
a great portion of its flock and witnessed the reduction of its most impor¬ 
tant metropolitanates and bishoprics. The great Anatolian monastic 
centers largely disappeared, and the church was pauperized, losing most 
of its revenues and properties to the Turks. 

The Turkish domination was equally fateful for the Greek population 
of the peninsula, which was in large part Islamized and Turkified. The 
Arab historian Ibn Khaldun, who pondered the complex questions of 
cultural change, extrapolated certain “laws” from historical events that 
would seem to be relevant. One should not imply that the events in 
Anatolia are here being established by this “law” of Ibn Khaldun, but the 
events do seem to coincide with Ibn Khaldun’s generalizations. “The 
vanquished,” he stated, “always want to imitate the victor in his distinctive 
mark(s), his dress, his occupation, and all his other conditions and 
customs.” 3 Further, “a nation that has been defeated and comes under 
the rule of another nation will quickly perish.” 4 Ibn Khaldun observed 
that conquered peoples frequently imitated the religion, language, dress, 
weapons, mounts, and customs of the conquerors. The conquered are 
motivated by a variety of factors in so doing, for they assume that the 
victors have conquered because of their perfection, because of the 
superiority of their customs and manners. Thus the fact of military and 

2 See chapter ii. 

3 Ibn Khaldun-Rosenthal, I. 2QQ. 

4 Ibid., I, 300. 
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political victory imbues the social and cultural forms of the conquerors 
with a charisma and an appeal that are taken away from the comparable 
forms of the vanquished. The Arab historian clearly perceived the validity 
of the familiar maxim, cuius regio eius religio, “The common people follow 
the religion of the ruler.” 5 Ibn Khaldun’s law of religious change was 
closely paralleled by those of linguistic change. 

The dialects of the urban population follow the language of the nation or race 
that has control of [the cities in question] or has founded them . 6 

This apathy and dejection are illustrated by the conversation that 
supposedly transpired between Orhan and the Christian representative of 
Bursa after the city had capitulated and when the sultan inquired why 
it was that the Greeks had finally surrendered. The answer of the Greek 
was a combination of historical specifics and philosophical generalities. 
He remarked that whereas the Turkish power increased daily that of the 
Greeks declined. In addition Osman had constructed forts in the environs, 
had taken over the villages, and so the Greeks could not provision them¬ 
selves, and even though the Greek governor had money for supplies and 
troops, he refused to spend it. Consequently, the walls of Bursa had become 
a prison for the starving and dying Christians. Finally, the Greek reflected, 
the world is full of changes and it was such a change that overtook the 
Greeks. 7 Thus the Greeks were assimilated largely by Islamization which 
was accompanied by Turkification, and even those of the urban Christians 
who were not converted were Turkified linguistically according to the 
“law” of Ibn Khaldun. 8 Those of the Greek Christians who remained in 
isolated villages seem to have been more successful in preserving the 
Greek language. 

The historical memories of the Christians often died hard. For example 
the Christians of Melitene and other cities anxiously awaited the arrival 
of John II and his armies; 9 the monks of the troglodyte monastic com¬ 
munities appear to have preserved the memory of the Greek emperors; 10 
the memory of John IV Vatatzes remained alive among the Greek peasants 

5 Ibid., I, 300. It is much the same thing that Ricolde-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1105, 
states, " npWTOv ectti to tov MayoupET ekeivois eItteTv itri toctoOtov SiapevEtv tov 
vopov carrot/, ftp’ octov av atrrols Siapsivq Kai f] ev tois ottAois icryv;;, «ai f) Trpoa- 
Kcapos Swaarsia.” 

e Ibn Khaldun-Rosenthal, II, 305. 

7 Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 54—55. Ashlkpashazade-Ali, pp. 29-30. 

8 Here I refer to the so-called Karamanli Christians who spoke Turkish rather than 
Greek, but who wrote it in the Greek alphabet. For a more detailed discussion of the 
Karamanlidhes, see chapter vii. The change of customs and manners of dress are also 
noted among the Armenians by Nerses in the twelfth century, Nerses, R.H.C., D.A., I, 
597-599. There existed among the Armenians the equivalent of the Orthodox Karaman¬ 
lidhes, that is to say Turkish-speaking Christians who wrote Turkish in the Armenian 
alphabet and belonged to the Armenian church. 

9 Michael the Syrian, III, 249. 

10 Bees, Die Inschriftenaufzeichnung des Kodex Sinaiticus Graecus 508 (976) und die Maria- 
Spilaotissa-Klosterkirche bei Sille ( Lykaonien ), mit Exkursen zur Geschichte der Seldschuken-Turken 
(Berlin, 1922), passim. 
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of the Maeandrian regions as late as the nineteenth century. 11 Finally, it is 
interesting that the first manuscript of the epic Digenes Acritas was dis¬ 
covered in Anatolia during the nineteenth century, and that much of 
Byzantine folklore survived there. 12 But Turkish Islam, by virtue of its 
political and social superiority, gradually corroded these sentiments. The 
conquest had not only created a respect for Turkish customs among the 
inhabitants, but it induced an apathy that, Ibn Khaldun says, 

comes over people when they lose control of their own affairs and, through 
enslavement, become the instruments of others and dependent upon them. Hope 
diminishes and weakens. 13 

The Anatolian Christians were isolated from the heartbeat and main¬ 
stream of their culture, and as time passed historical memories became 
increasingly dimmer. Thus the Greek Christians succumbed to cultural 
change. 

One other effect of the Anatolian loss on the Byzantines was that hence¬ 
forth more consideration was given to the European domains. By the time 
of George Gemisthus Pletho, the Teloponese was so important that he 
made it the center of his proposed reforms. 14 It now became the center 
of Greek feeling, and the pendulum of history swung back to its starting 
point. The long historical process that had spread Hellenism eastward 
to Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria, and had then begun to recede with the 
Arab conquests, was now completely reversed. 

Byzantine Reflections on and Reactions to the Loss of Anatolia 

Contemporary Byzantine literature partially reflects the trauma that 
the loss of Anatolia inflicted on Byzantine civilization. This literature was 
largely the product of historians and chroniclers, though more revealing 
as to the extent of the trauma are the writings of belle-lettristes and 
theologians whose professional aim was not that of recording the empire’s 
history. Literary reflection on the loss of Anatolia was very often subsumed 
under the literature of decay and decline, so that frequently this body of 


11 A. Heisenberg, “Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige. Eine mittelgriechische 
Legende,” B.Z. (1905), pp. 160-233. 

12 Ioannides, "Ettos peuaicoviKov ek tou yeipoypcccpou T pcnTE^oOvTOs 6 BacnAsios 
Aiyevps 'Atcphris 6 KairTtaBoKris (Constantinople, i88g). 

13 Ibn Khaldun-Rosenthal, I, 300-301. Apostasy and desertion to the enemy for 
personal gain and betterment are phenomena that led to the same result. Metochites, 
Miscellanea philosophical et historica, ed. Ch. G. Muller and Th. Kiessling (Leipzig, 1821), 
pp. 405-412 (hereafter cited as Metochites, Miscellanea). Metochites blames men for 
believing in providence only when affairs prosper. If, however, this arrangement of 
events is upset by tyche, then the naive belief in providence is overturned and the belief 
in God collapses. Metochites, along with Ibn Khaldun, remarks that political misfortune 
seriously undermines religious belief and affiliation. For a graphic illustration of this 
dispondency in Asia Minor see the anecdote that Pachymeres, II, 596, relates about the 
inhabitants of the Greek village of Eligmoi. 

14 Lampros, 11 . 11 ., Ill, 246 ff. 
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literature referred to Asia Minor as well as to the empire in general. 15 
Genres of literature that became increasingly frequent were the ©pfjvo! 
(laments) and Aoyoi (discourses purporting to explain the origin of the 
many evils plaguing the empire). In many ways the most striking reflection 
of the disturbance that the loss of Asia Minor caused in the Byzantine 
world is presented by the writings of the Byzantine official and intellectual 
Theodore Metochites. 16 Though he was not born an Anatolian, Meto- 
chites spent a portion of the formative years of his life in Anatolia and 
retained a strong attachment to these eastern regions. As an important 
official, Metochites was keenly aware of the disasters afflicting the empire, 
and his writings are frequently concerned with the causes and effects of 
decay. He often integrates his thoughts about the loss of Asia Minor with 
his more general considerations on Byzantine bad times. Thus the reasons 
that he assigns to Byzantine decline are valid also for western Anatolia. 

Though Metochites sees certain immediate causes for the fall from 
greatness, such as dissension, envy, stupidity, luxury, abuse of religious 
life, and the like, 17 his writings are permeated by the concept of tyche. 
It is tyche, rather than the Christian God, who guides the affairs of men 
and this tyche is blind and arbitrary. The lives of men, nations, and lands, 
are governed by inconstancy, uncertainty, oscillations, and the only 
certainty in life is this very uncertainty. 18 Metochites soliloquizes upon 
the inconstancy of the history of various states in chapter no which, 

15 There is now a substantial literature that deals with Byzantine reflections on decline. 
For a general orientation see G. J. G. Turner, “Pages from the Byzantine Philosophy of 
History,” B.Z., LVII (1964), 346—373, who separates the Byzantine authors into two 
camps: first, those who explain Byzantine decline within the traditional framework of 
the Byzantine Weltanschaung. This “monastic” interpretation relates prosperity to 
virtue and decline to sin. Thus ecclesiastical authors and the historians Ducas and 
Sphrantzes belong to this first group. Second the authors such as Chalcocondyles, 
Critobulus, and Metochites, who were indifferent to dogmatic Christianity and believed 
that an arbitrary, impersonal force, Tyche, governed history. Beck, Vorsehung und Vorher- 
bestimmung in der theologiichen Litertur der Byzantinern , vol. GXIV of Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta (Rome, 1937), and Theodores Metochites , die Krise desbyzantinischen Weltbildes im 14. 
Jahrhundert (Munich, 1952), discusses both types of historical interpretation in great 

V V, 

detail. Other literature on the subject includes: I. Sevcenko, “The Decline of Byzantium 
Seen through the Eyes of its Intellectuals,” D.O.P., XV (1961), 167-186; Zoras, “Orien¬ 
tations ideologiques et politiques avant et apres la chute de Constantinople,” in Le 
cinq-centieme anniversaire de la prise de Constantinople, l' Hellenisme contemporaine (Athens, 1953), 
103-124; E. von Ivanka, “Der Fall Konstantinopels und das byzantinische Geschichts- 
denken,” J.O.B.G., III (1954), 19-34; Dolger, “Politische und geistige Stromungen im 
sterbenden Byzanz,” J.O.B.G., III (1954), 3-18. 

16 Beck, Metochites, passim, presents an interesting analysis of Metochites’ writings as 
they reflect the crisis of the “Byzantine Soul” during the decline. For further bibliography 
on the life and writings of Metochites, Sevcenko, La vie intellectuelle et politique a Byzance 
sous les premiers Paleologues. Etudes sur la polemique entre Theodore Metochite et Nicephore Choumnos 
(Brussels, 1962). Also H. Hunger, “Der ’HOikos des Theodores Metochites,” PlEirpaypEva 
toO 0 ' Sieflvous pu^ccvTivoAoyiKou auveSpiou, III (Athens, 1958), 141-158. 

17 Metochites, Miscellanea, p. 231. All virtues, wisdom, nobility, harmony, civil grace, 
noble outlook, law-abiding men, great men, have departed from the empire. 

18 Beck, Metochites, pp. too ff. The historical and aetiological mentality of Metochites 
is often more akin to that of the pagan Greeks than to that of the Christian Byzantines. 
See his description of the undulating curves of human prosperity and misfortune, Mis¬ 
cellanea, pp. 184-195, 570-574. 
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appropriately, deals with the “Scythians.” Nations that formerly ruled 
over others were then enslaved in their turn: 

This was formerly the case with the Assyrians who, having failed, passed under 
the Persians, the Persians and all their subjects under the Macedonians, and the 
Macedonians under the Romans. And these events constantly occur in an alternat¬ 
ing fashion according to chance of both time and tyche. Nor is there anything 
constant in human affairs nor unchangingly eternal. Just as there is in an 
individual man, or in whatever animal, birth, progress toward the prime, 
the prime, afterward decay, and finally destruction and death, thus is it also 
in human affairs, politics, and despotisms. These are to be seen in constant 
flux and change, in no way remaining constant, but coming into being, advancing, 
little by little decaying and changing into the opposite state, coming to an end 
and dying. 19 

It is this reversal of fortune common to all states which has overtaken 
Byzantium in the east and west. 20 Among the more immediate causes for 
the defeat of Byzantium and the victory of the Turks, Metochites lists the 
superior virtue of the latter. The Scythians, Metochites relates, were from 
time immemorial a great and unsubjugated race. That is not to say that 
some of them were never at any time under foreign rule, rather the entire 
race was never under one rule. They are a numerous and bellicose people, 
prone to wars with foreigners and with one another. In ancient times they 
crossed the Danube, plundered Thrace, and passing through the Ionian 
regions they overran Italy, the Celtic lands, Spain, and crossed over into 
Libya. In more recent times these Scythians have enslaved most of Asia, 
Babylon, Assyria, and the lands as far as India. 

Methochites explains why the Scythians throughout their history have 
remained unconquered (both Alexander and Xerxes, and all those down 
to Metochites’ day who attempted to subjugate them failed). It is because 
they have lived a type of life entirely different from that of the rest of 
mankind, a manner of existence that foreign peoples cannot assail and 
destroy. Though the Scythians live together in a society as do all other 
men, they live a beastly life, unpracticed in any contrivance and 
productivity. The Scythians neither dwell in cities, nor safeguard their 
lives with walled enclosures, nor do they live in rural villages. They know 
not the care of crafts, commerce, the cultivation of fields and gardens, 
and they are not familiar with the customs of men from normal societies. 
They wander constantly, not merely to one land in summer and to another 
in winter, but to other lands as well. They move about in search of water, 
and pasture, remaining largely under the open skies. If they need pro¬ 
tection against winter, they erect felt huts on a circular framework of little 
sticks, and these huts, which they carry about on wagons, satisfy their 


19 Metochites, Miscellanea, pp. 725-726. Beck, Metochites, p. 86, though the empire is 
approaching its end it is not to be a cosmic, eschatological catastrophe. 

20 Metochites, Miscellanea, p. 792. E. Trapp, Manuel II. Palaiologos. Dialoge mit einem 
“Perser” (Vienna, 1966), pp. 56-57 ff. (hereafter cited as Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp). 
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needs for housing. Their cuisine is simple and devoid of lavish gastro- 
nomical preparations. They eat the flesh and milk from their flocks and 
also wild animals and fowl that they hunt. They warm a little meat over 
the flames and without any further preparation eat it, doing so only to 
discharge the inescapable demands of the body. It is in this manner, Meto- 
chites relates, that the Scythians were from the beginning accustomed to a 
light, simple, unburdened life, naturally avoiding twisted reasoning, 
knavery, trials, arguments, contradictions of speech, court pleadings, 
slander, and so on. They have no elected judges, orators, assessors of laws, 
interpreters of dogmas, distorters, professors and perverters of speech in 
advocacies and accusations, contests of wordiness, such as are customary 
among Greeks and other barbarians. Because of the simplicity of their life 
and its freedom from material concern, the Scythians have led a more just 
life than many other peoples. As support for his assertion, Metochites 
refers to the poet Homer, who also alludes to these qualities and 
virtues. 21 

The TTepi 2ku0cov of Metochites is of considerable interest inasmuch as it 
appears, on first glance, to be an objective evaluation of the superior 
qualities of the Turks, their moral virtues arising from the simplicity of 
their life. In fact, however, Metochites is praising the “noble savage” 
(so familiar in the literature of more modern times), who living close to 
nature is free of the artificialities of urban life which so pervert human 
character. An even closer look at the TTepi ZkuQcov indicates that it is a 
stereotype piece that goes back to classical Greek and Roman literature, 
the best known of this genre, Tacitus’ Germania , immediately coming to 
mind. Tacitus idealized the low state of development among the Germanic 
barbarians in order to hurl his literary shafts at conditions in Roman 
society which he found disagreeable and undesirable. Methochites 
similarly converted Scythian barbarity into a state of moral purity 
so that using it as a foil he might attack the shortcomings of his 
own society. He admits that he has “lifted” the material for this 
chapter on the Scythians from Herodotus, Diodorus, Dionysius, Aelian, 
and Homer. 22 The chapter is, accordingly, a “scissors and paste” 
product taken from ancient authors and then applied to the Turks. 
The terms “Scythian,” as Metochites employs it, refers to all the 
Germanic peoples of the early medieval period as well as to the 
Turks and Mongols. In short it is synonymous with “nomad” and there¬ 
fore with a way of life, rather than with any ethnic group. His observations 
on nomadic life are vastly oversimplified and ignore the fact that nomadic 
groups are possessed of certain crafts, do indulge in commerce and mar¬ 
ginal agriculture, often live in close symbiotic relationship with sedentary 
groups. It further oversimplifies the phenomenon of the Turkish conquest, 

21 Metochites, Miscellanea, pp. 732-733. 

22 Ibid., pp. 733-734- 
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which was after all not exclusively a nomadic affair. Had the Seljuks and 
Ottomans never developed beyond the nomadic state, they could never 
have erected the political structures that were the Seljuk sultanate and the 
Ottoman Empire. In addition, these states had all the trappings of 
society—cities, guilds, elaborate court ceremonial, teachers and students 
of law, judges, theologians, and so forth. The parallel between Metochites 
and Tacitus on this one point is striking. They are both moralizing and use 
the noble savage as a literary device to this end. One can hardly imagine 
Tacitus, the arbiter elegantiae, or Metochites, a leading intellectual and 
commissioner of the most splendid monument of art in the Palaeologan 
period, adopting the crude life that each pretended to admire. 23 

It is in chapters 37 to 40 of the Miscellanea that Methochites laments the 
separation by the Turks 24 of Anatolia from the empire. Chapter 37 
introduces the theme of the general disaster that has overtaken the 
empire. The affliction is so great, says Metochites, that it is beyond his 
ability to describe it. The old days were a golden age in which the empire 
stretched from Britain to the Euphrates and from the Danube to Ethiopia. 
Now it is reduced to very slight proportions in both east and west, and 
lies a helpless victim of the malignity and beastliness of neighbors. The 
empire is like a large oak that has fallen, and enemies are gathering its 
wood almost effortlessly. It has been humiliated, and the dogmas and 
mysteries of Christ are being extinguished by the impious enemies who 
have defiled and trampled them underfoot. Those peoples who were 
formerly contemptible, and who were permitted to exist by Roman 
generosity, now have become arrogant and violent and prevail over the 
Byzantines. Because of the extent to which the Byzantines have exchanged 
that former glory for dishonor, they are objects of reproach and laughter 
not only to the Muslims but to the Christians as well. Metochites expresses 
the belief that his contemporaries would find a happier existence if only 
they were unaware of the great national prosperity of past times, but who 
could be ignorant of such a thing, he rejoins. Who could be so unperceiving 
as to fail to notice the ancient remains that time amasses ? He concludes, 


23 One generation later Alexius Macrembolites transposed the theme of the noble 
savage into the familiar monastic idiom when he explained Turkish success and Byzantine 
failure by the greater moral virtue of the former, Sevcenko, “Alexios Makrembolites and 
his ‘Dialgoue between the Rich and the Poor’, Z.R.V.I., VI (i960), 196-197 (hereafter 
cited as Sevcenko, “Markembolites,”). The patriarch Athanasius had adumbrated the 
same theme, R. Guilland, “La correspondance inedite d’Athanase, patriarche de Con¬ 
stantinople (1289-1293, 1304-1310),” Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 121-140. 
In both cases the Turks serve as moral strawmen, for the primary theme is the sinful 
state of the Greeks. 

21 Metochites, Miscellanea, pp. 230-258. These four chapters have the following titles: 
No. 37 “Laments on the Diminution of the Affairs of the Romans and on the Transfor¬ 
mation of that Great Prosperity.” No. 38 “Laments on the Evils of the Roman Empire 
in the East.” No. 39 “Additional Laments on these same things; It is not Possible to 
Compare all those (Lands) in (Asia Minor) with the Roman (Lands) Elsewhere.” No. 40 
“Additional Laments on these same Things, and Because the Estate of the Monks Pros¬ 
pered more (in the East) than anywhere else.” 
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accordingly, that the Byzantines are left only with the contemplation of 
their ancient glory. 25 

In Methochites’ eyes the loss of Anatolia was not only a disaster for the 
state, but it was a tearing personal tragedy. The sadness it inspired he 
compared to the grief one experiences at the death of a close relative, for 
to Metochites Anatolia was his “nourishing” mother. 

O most beautiful Ionia, most beautiful Lydia, Aeolia, Phrygia, and Hellespont, 
[lands] with which I became familiar and in which I dwelt most pleasantly and in 
every manner from a tender age! I have now been left a mournful exile, pouring 
out tears and lamentations at great length in the manner of sepulchral sacrifices. 
O my dearly beloved cities, plains, mountains, glens, river streams, groves, 
meadows, [who are the] origins of every pleasantness to those acquainted with 
you, to those who view you, and to those who in any way experience you, as I did 
miserable one! I who tarried so long among you, and having been vitally endowed 
by residence and training among you (residence and training which produce 
every mild and upright disposition in the soul), now am I greatly pained in my 
recollection of you, my heart melts instantly as do [my] very thoughts, and I am 
unable to breathe, and live only with difficulty . . . . O my most beloved concord 
and administration of that life and of human institutions, [which arrange] public 
affairs, private business and [provide] men with social grace, noble customs, and 
all things of value . . . . O subtleties of manifold arts! O careful professions of 
every type which bring fulfillment to all that comes into being! O cultivations of 
earth, valued crafts, and origins of all livelihoods, which best effect prosperity and 
all cultivation of natural fertility! O churches and monasteries, and communities 
of all piety and customs of faith, priestliness, and people .... There is no other 
[land] like it [Asia Minor] to be contemplated anywhere else. I do not speak here 
of other nations and states, but not even in our own lands, [lands] of the Roman 
Empire]. From the beginning of time and throughout time it was the most 
beautiful [land], the most perfect in the virtues and happiness of human life, and 
the noblest in these very Christian matters, the most beautiful and magnificent in 
our Roman Empire .... Woe to us who now remain! It [Anatolia] has departed 
from the Roman state! O this destitution! O this loss! We live in a few remnants and 
members of life and body (formerly so great and beautiful), as though the majority 
and most vital members have been severed. And we continue to live in shame and 
derision, wholly incapable in the means of existence and life . 26 

In the following chapter (39), Methochites continues the lament, repeating 
the theme of his “orphaned” state and the mental and spiritual despond¬ 
ency that it has effected within him. Though he has traveled throughout 
the empire’s domains and to more foreign lands than most of his con¬ 
temporaries, he has seen no region so fair as Asia Minor. In this chapter 
Metochites extols the economic vitality and prosperity of Anatolia by 
comparing its wealth and natural resources with those of the empire’s 
European provinces. 

And what are all of these others ... I mean those lands of this empire which are 
in the other, western regions, [in comparison] with all those [of the east] ? Or how 
can the former be akin to the latter .... I speak of luxuries and ornaments, 

25 Ibid., pp. 230-237. 

26 Ibid., pp. 238-241. 
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provisions from all types of arts, indeed professions of all sorts, every commercial 
necessity arising from all points for those generally desiring them and for those who 
especially use them, or [necessarily] all those things which are by nature indispens¬ 
able, or freely beyond necessity, as is fitting to those who prosper in every well¬ 
being, success, and luxury of life. These are in no way lacking, neither those 
things which are produced entirely locally, nor all those items which come from 
all points through commerce [and which are] customary for human life and use, 
both necessities and luxuries. And all these were no less available to those in the 
fields and villages who live by agriculture than they were to those who live grace¬ 
fully in city buildings. For there [Asia Minor] rather do the countrymen live 
comfortably, prospering greatly in farming, gardening, and animal husbandry. 
They prosper more than do other races of men, or rather, I should say, than do the 
others of our race [in the west], or than do some city dwellers to whom it was 
allotted to have houses in the west, and who have a better fate than do the many. 
It is not possible to compare the affairs of one [east] with those of the other [west], 
neither their houses, nor possessions, nor their type of life, nor their pursuits, nor 
their customs . 27 

Metochites’ life (1269-70/1332) was virtually coterminous with that 
process and period in which the Turks expelled Greek rule from practically 
all of western Anatolia (Nicomedia fell to the Turks in 1337 and 
Philadelpheia in 1390). The miserable efforts of Byzantine arms against 
the Turks had gravely depressed the Christians of Ionia. The flight of 
numerous Anatolian refugees to Constantinople and Thrace no doubt 
intensified the demoralization of the inhabitants in the capital itself with 
the result that the laments of Metochites on the loss of Anatolia were 
probably in keeping with the emotional state of a large segment of 
Constantinopolitan society itself. Hence these dirges represent something 
more than an individual reaction. They display the state of mind that 
prevailed among the defeat-weary Greeks on the eve of the Turkish in¬ 
vasions of Europe. Metochites realized that without Anatolia, Constan¬ 
tinople had come to be an enormous head without the body that was 
necessary to sustain it. 

Almost sixty years after the death of Metochites, an imperial prince 
was forced to help Sultan Bayazid I to capture the last independent 
Byzantine city in western Anatolia, Philadelpheia. As a Turkish vassal, 
Manuel Palaeologus was also summoned by his Turkish overlord to 
participate in the campaigns against the Turkish principalities of north- 
central Asia Minor. This experience left an indelible impression on 
Manuel and is gloomily reflected in his writings. Aside from the lengthy 
religious discourses that he composed (the product of debate with the 
Muslim muderris of Ankara), Manuel wrote a number of letters to friends 
about what he saw and experienced in Anatolia. These letters describe the 
desolation of a formerly prosperous land. The inhabitants who had 
managed to survive death at the hands of the invading armies have fled 
to the safety of mountain peaks, caves, and forests; food is scarce; roads are 
27 Ibid., pp. 246-248, 
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unsafe and infested with bandits. 28 More impressive, however, is that the 
country Manuel traversed was entirely foreign to him, though it had at 
one time been Greek and Christian. 

The plain in which we are now [encamped] had some name when it prospered 
and was inhabited and ruled by Rhomaioi. Now that I seek to learn that name, I 
am ignorantly inquiring after wolf’s wings, as the saying goes, for there is no one 
to teach it to me. There are many cities to be seen here, but they have no inhabi¬ 
tants, by which inhabitants towns are ornamented and without which 
[inhabitants] one could not call them cities. The majority of the cities remain a 
miserable sight to those whose ancestors formerly inhabited them. Not even their 
names survive as a result of their previous ruin. Upon inquiring as to the names of 
the cities, whenever those to whom I addressed the inquiry would reply, “we call 
them by those names” (for time obliterated their names) I am instantly distressed, 
but I lament in silence still being in control of my senses . 29 

Manuel had seen, and recorded, the devastation and the cultural 
transformation that occurred in these as well as in other parts of Anatolia. 30 
The change was so drastic that even the place names had largely changed. 31 
When Manuel journeyed through Anatolia, the process of Turkification 
and Islamization had been going on for three centuries and was largely 
complete. His lament is inspired by these facts. 

Metochites and Manuel Palaeologus were, of course, not the only 
literary figures to express themselves on the related subjects of the loss of 
Anatolia and the empire’s decline. The bulk of this material may be 
conveniently divided into two artificial categories: the category in which 
the explanation for the misfortune is primarily religious; that in which the 
authors speak in terms predominantly historical and philosophical. Often 
the historians and belle lettristes, while not disavowing the role of providence 
in their historical analyses, are nevertheless much concerned with 
manmade causes or laws of history that are not immediately inspired by 
Christian doctrine. Conversely, the religious documents and the writings 

28 Legrand, Lettres de Vempereur Manuel Paleologue (Amsterdam, 1962), pp. 22, 28, 
30-31 (hereafter cited as Manuel Palaeologus, Lettres). In a letter to Cydones, Manuel 
describes a formerly inhabited area that is now deserted. All have fled or perished. In 
addition, the Christian soldiers in the sultan’s army have taken the opportunity to 
settle all old scores with the Turks by slaying the Muslim religious leaders whenever 
they come upon them, p. 22. “ Kai, to 5rj oyETAtcoTEpov, 6? iv toTs tuv Flepcrcov 
lepeucrt ospvos, Eipf|cr0co 5i Kai iTnTprrrros, pauAcovas ovopa^ETat. OIs otiv f) 
arpvoTcnri athr| upooriyopi'a ouSev ttAeov irapa tcov opocpuAcov iyivETO f| Trapa tcov 
T pi|3aAcov Kai Muacov Kai ’lAAupicov, 01, SiKqv avO’ cbv Troppco0sv utto tou eOvous 
TTCTTovSacnv oiopsvot Aap^avEiv Kai tov Xpicrrov (3 ocovtes ettekSikeTv, KTEivouat piv 
T0O5 uapaTvyovras TTCCVTas E^fy.” On Manuel’s Anatolian sojurn, Hunger, Byzantinisehe 
Geisteswelt von Konstantin dem Grossen bis zum Fall Konstantinopels (Baden-Baden, 1958), pp. 
282-286. 

29 Manuel Palaeologus, Lettres, pp. 22-23. 

30 Ibid., p. 23, he describes the runied state ofPompeiopolis. “ ’ Akoueis Tf)V TTopnT|tov, 
tt|v KaAf|v Kai QaupaaTTiv Kai pEyaAqv, paAAov 6e tt|V ttote TOtauTT)v odaav (vuv 
yap poyis Aeiyava Taurry (paivETat).” The lands of the “satrap” Peitzas south 
of Sinope and Aminsus are also relatively uninhabited, p. 24, “ 6popov SECm6£ovTa yfjs 
te Zivdmq Kai ’Apivaco cos 5e Kai TroAiyvicov Kai Euapi0pf|Tcov avSpcov.” 

31 Ibid.,' 
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of the churchmen and of the other historians and chroniclers are oriented 
much more toward religious explanation. 

In spite of the Constantinopolitan orientation of much of the former 
type of literature, the loss of Anatolia was such a severe blow that the 
historians devoted considerable attention to it. Indeed many of these 
authors were either born in Asia Minor or else spent considerable time 
there. 32 It is largely because of their concern with events in Anatolia that 
the modern historian can dare to attempt a reconstruction of the decline 
of Byzantine civilization. The historians of the eleventh century were 
aware that the strife of the bureaucrats and generals had caused the loss 
of Asia Minor to the Turks. One century later Nicetas Choniates described 
at length the civil wars in western Asia Minor which destroyed the law, 
order, and prosperity that Alexius and John Comnenus had created by 
their Herculean efforts. He noted also the complications of Byzantium’s 
“two-front” war in the east and west. 33 Pachymeres composed a history 
that is modern in its social, economic, religious, and political analyses of 
the events that prepared Bithynia for the final Ottoman conquest. 34 
These authors realized that the political conquest of the Turks insured the 
cultural triumph of Islam and the decline of Byzantine civilization. 35 
Manuel Palaeologus chose, appropriately, the funeral oration he delivered 
over the bier of his brother Theodore as an opportunity to explain that 
Islam was conquering not only the bodies but also the souls of many 
Greeks. 

I say that those Christians who desert to our impious enemies are clearly mad, 
rather they do worse than those who have lost their wits. For the latter, even if 
they thrust the sword against themselves, neither harm their souls nor receive the 
hatred of those who see them, but rather their mercy. However, sober men must 
have great hatred for the former because these willingly contaminate their souls 
through their perceptory senses. They desire to find that for which they originally 
went over to the enemies of the faith, namely wealth, glory, and all those things 
which are pleasant in this life. It is impossible for them to attain these things if 
they do not please those to whom they deserted. And they cannot please them 
[Turks] if they do not do all these things in which they [Turks] rejoice, viz. to live 
generally in the barbarian manner and willingly to defile their souls with lawless 
deeds .... Those who think that they will obtain a very good place among the 
impious [Turks] are quickly puffed up like a bright bubble, and then they burst 
very quickly and their empty thought amounts to nothing in the end. Reasonably. 

32 The family of Michael Attaliates was probably from Attaleia. Anna Comnena’s 
family was from Gastamon. Nicetas Choniates, whose history contains interesting details 
on the events in the environs of Chonae, was born and raised there. The Anatolian 
Cecaumenus, though not a historian, relates a number of interesting things about this 
eastern province. Pachymeres and Gregoras were born in Nicaea and Pontic Heracleia 
respectively. Though Metochites and Acropolites were not born in Asia Minor, they 
spent considerable time there in their youth. 

33 Nicetas Choniates, pp. 340, 466, 657. 

34 See chapter iii. 

35 Anna Comnena, III, 205; Balsamon in Rhalles and Potles, II, 498, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, I, 379, III, 509, were aware that a racial amalgamation was taking place 
between the Muslim and Christian populations in Anatolia. 
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If they should be sluggish in [executing] the desire [of the Turks], they become 
suspect and are soon despised . . . and they are disregarded, is it not so ? If they 
readily accede to those things which the barbarians might desire, and the bar¬ 
barians wish them to adopt the [Turkish] laws and customs and to destroy 
unsparingly the race [of the Greeks], they [the deserters] are justly despised 
because of the cruelty to the race, because of the change of character and life. 
They do not obtain praise from the [Turks] since they appear so unscrupulous in 
whatever one might wish. Because of this they are not trusted and remain in 
secondary positions. Suitably. How can he, who has easily trampled underfoot 
the customs with which he was raised, maintain strictly those which he has recently 
accepted ? And he who is also manifestly evil to his race and to himself. . . ? How 
shall he who is evil to himself be useful to another ... ? If we consider this matter 
more carefully, such a person becomes hateful to his own conscience. How would 
he not be so to all ? But why do I talk about these things when I have not yet 
demonstrated the most important point? They do not preserve inviolate their 
confession and faith in Christ. Why ? Because in arraying themselves with Christ 
they promise their highest love to Him and enmity to the demons. Then they do 
the opposite. Rather, more accurately, it is necessary to describe and indicate 
the extent of the evil. Desiring to live with the Muslims who are the enemies of 
the faith, and sharing in their projects against us, they struggle against the Saviour 
who has given the faith and they clearly war against Him. . . . 

Among those things which they do is to declare Muhammad a prophet. That 
abominable one has proclaimed, to those races which he had beguiled and con¬ 
strained, victory over us. 36 

For disillusioned Christians who bore witness to the defeat in Asia Minor, 
the Turkish conquest provided the impetus for socially and religiously 
motivated conversion. 

Though these authors dealt in the facts and language of immediate 
and specific causation, they did not refrain from more comprehensive 

36 Manuel Palaeologus, edited in Lampros, TUT., Ill, 46-49. Richldo-Cydones, 
P.G., CLIV, 1105, gives an interesting paragraph on this subject. " ’\crreov 5 s TETTapas 
sivai poipas twv KaTEyovTwv -Tf|V TrAccvgv tou MwapsQ - upooTT] poipa twv tov 
2appaK7]viap6v uttsAOovtcov 610c tou §19005, ws etpiyrar oi Kai vuv tt|v laurwv 
yivoboFovTss TrAdvT)v, £§wpooavTO av aurov, Et pf) to §1905 eSeiAtwv. *AAAt) poipa 
sort twv Otto tou SiafJoAou pncmipEvcov, TnarEuovTcov aAr|6fj elvai tcc vpEuBrj. Tpfrr] 
poipa twv pf| | 3 ouAop£vwv ccrrocrrFjvca Tfjs TrAavris twv irpoyovwv aurwv, a A A a 
AeyovTWv Kporrelv a Kcrmyov xai ol ttcxtepes aerreov dbv OKpicrrcxvTon paAAov, oi 
avTi Tfjs EibwAoAorrpEias, fj TrpoTspov KOTEiyovTo, Tijv tou MwapeS aipEoiv, ws 
av f^TTov TTOvripav, avap9TpoAws TrpoeiAovTo. THapTOV pfpos eot't tcov. 61a to 
ccvetov Tfjs 060O, xal to twv yuvaiKwv TrAfjGos, Kai Ta aAAa EvBooipa, paAAov tt|V ev 
TOUTO15 cxKaOapaiav Tfjs aiBtOTrjTOS tou peAAovtos odwvos. Kai toutois eto! cruptpovES 
oi irapd tots 2 appon<r|vofs ao9WTEpoi AeyopEvoi, Kai ypapparwy etttctttipoves ovtes- 
Ou yap TnoTEuoucn tov vopov eketvwv dAr|6fj Eivai, fj ocyaOov arrAws' aAA’ f) 
CT9oBpoTT]s twv f|Sovwv KaTcrrrauEi Tijv Kpicnv tou Aoyou, ws 9t)aiv 6 0096s' warrEp 
Kai ttoAAoi ypapparwv IpiTEipoi Ttapa tots Xpioriavots ou 9uA6ttouot tov tou 
EuayyeAiou vopov, xaiTOi tttoteuovtes oAr| 9 fj Eivai Kai ayaOov paAAov Be Tgv oSov 
pipouvTai tou ’AAxopavou, xalToi ttioteuovtes err’ aApOEias ekeIvov TtETrAaodai. Kai 
toutou otipeTqv ev ap 90 TEpois‘ petotiGepevwv yap ttvwv ZappaKgvwv sis 
XpioTiavous, Kai Xpianavwv ttvwv yivopevcov Sappaxrivwv. 6 pev Xpioriavos 
ouSettot’ av ev tw QavaTw yfvoiTO Sapponcrivos, aAA’ ev Trj §wrj, 6 ZappotKT|v6s ev 
tw OavctTw paAAov yivETai XpioTiavds fj ev Trj §wrj. 'EKOTEpos apa XpioTtavos 
aipETTai paAAov aTroSavsIv f) ZappaxTivos' et pf| nou Trj TrpO£ipr|pEV'fl [Ma &9£Akoito.” 
John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 552, touches upon the theme of sexual hedonism as a 
motive for conversion. 
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speculation as to the reasons for the great reversal of fortune. Time, 
fortune, fate, bring both prosperity and disaster, situations that have been 
experienced by all peoples in a recurrent manner. Though it would be an 
easy matter to stress unduly this non-Christian element in the attempts 
of the Byzantine historians and literary figures to explain the disastrous 
course of their history, one is nevertheless impressed by the presence of 
this classical element. 

The more usual explanation for the Turkish conquest of Anatolia was a 
purely religious one, God had sent the Turks to chastise the Greeks for their 
sins. Attaliates relates that when the Turks first invaded the provinces 
inhabited by the Armenians and Syrians, the Greeks reasoned that the 
invasions were a punishment sent by God for the heresy of those peoples. 
When, however, the Turks entered the Greek portion of Anatolia the 
Greeks changed their minds and decided it was their own sins that had 
caused the invasions. 37 Conversely, Michael the Syrian declared that God 
had sent the Turks to punish the Greeks for their religious persecution of 
the Monophysite Christians of eastern Anatolia. 38 Even many Turks 
seem to have considered their victories over the Greeks as having been due 
to the wickedness of the latter and God’s desire to punish them. 39 The 
monk Christodoulus (who along with the other monks had to flee the 
monasteries of Asia Minor), declared the invasions to be the EcmA| 3 copevr) 
poiJuporicc, the paxoapa Kupiou, and that the sins of the Christians had 
created the prosperity of Agarenes. 40 The synodal documents of the late 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, which refer to the sad 
condition of the Christian communities within the Turkish emirates, 
explain these conditions in a similar fashion. There were also ideas among 
some that the coming of the Turks foretold the days of antichrist and the 
end of the world. 41 

37 Attaliates, 140-141. Scylitzes, II, 686-687. Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 133. 

38 Michael the Syrian, III, 154. 

39 Schiltberger-Hakluyt, pp. 76-78. Schiltberger-Neumann, pp. 133-134. 

40 Miklosich et Muller, VI, 61-62. 

41 See chapter iv, and Pachymeres, II, 581-583. Also the unpublished discourse of 
Alexius Macrembolites in Sabbaiticus Gr. no. 417 which begins on fol. 14V. and is 
entitled, " tou aurou Aoyos | 3 '. ’AttoSei^is oti Sid toes ccpocp-nas f)pcbv gis Trpo- 
vopfiv Kcd aixpaAcocnav toT$ IOvectiv e§e860t|pev ktA.” Of similar interest is the discourse 
attributed by some to Manuel Palaeologus in Vaticanus Gr.no. 1107, " Aoyot Ttpos 
tous CTOKv8o<Ai£op£VOUS EiTi Ttj EUTTpccyia tcov dcr£( 3 wv.” B.D. Papoulia, Ursprung und 
Wesen der “ Knabenlese” itn osmanischen Reich (Munich, 1963), pp. 102-103. A. Argyriou, 
“ Mcocrfiq) toO Bpuevviov p£Ta nvos ’lo-pari Aitov StdAE^is,” E.E.B. 2 ..XXXV, (1966/67), 
141-195. Macrembolites attributed the decline in part to the exploitation of the poor 
by the rich, Sevcenko, “Macrembolites,” pp. 189, 198. Scholarius blamed it on sin, 
especially simony, L. Petit, X. A. Siderides, M. Jugie, Oeuvres completes de Georges ( Gennade) 
Scholarius (Paris, 1930), III, 250. “ ’Em -rroert dvap<picrpT]Tf|TCOS merrEverorrE pTfav 
aAAwg tt)v ( 3 c«xiAEiav rmcov Kcct Tpv EKKApofav sis Toaatrrnv ttevi'ccv Kal avpcpopcnv 
pu 0 ov epttecteIv Kal Tag tcov Xpicmavcov ttoAeis xai X“P a S Ka * crcopaTa Kai cpvxas 
ets T13V McoapiE6 pETacrTTivai 5 uCTCTE| 3 Eiav, ei pfi ti TTgpi Tpv Tncrnv i^r|uapTdvo|i8v.” 
Immediately relevant is the letter that Philotheus, metropolitan of Heracleia, wrote to 
his flock, S. Triantaphylles and A. Grappoutes, ZvAAoyf] sAApviKojv ccvekSotcov (Venice, 
1874), p. 43. 
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One of the better known texts of religious causation is chapter 47 from 
the work Seven Times Seven Chapters of the Byzantine preacher Joseph 
Bryennius entitled, “Some causes of the Pains which afflict us.” 42 Bryen- 
nius, like so many moralizing preachers throughout history, bemoaned the 
fact that the morals of his own time were far below those of the “olden 
days,” and so God had punished the Christians through the Turks. 43 

If one who views the chastisements inflicted upon us by God is astonished and 
perplexed, let him consider not only these but our wickedness as well and then he 
will be amazed that we have not been struck by thunderbolts. For there is no form 
of evil which we do not anxiously pursue through all of life. 44 

Bryennius complains of violent irregularities in religious life. Some are 
baptized by single immersion, others by triple immersion. Many Christians 
do not know how, or simply refuse, to make the sign of the Cross. Priests 
perform ordinations, administer communion, and remit sins all for cash 
payment. They live with their wives before marriage, and the monks 
cohabit with the nuns. There is no blasphemy that Christians do not 
employ. 

We grumble at God whenever it rains and whenever it does not rain; because 
he creates summer heat or cold weather; because he gives wealth to some and 
allows others to be poor; because the south wind rises; because a great north wind 
blows, and we simply appoint ourselves irreconcilable judges of God. 45 

The mortality of the laity is not superior to that of the clergy. 

Not only men, but the race of women also, are not ashamed to sleep as nakedly 
as when they were born. They give over immature daughters to corruption. They 
dress their wives in men’s clothing. We are not ashamed to celebrate the holy days 


“ Kcrravoriaov avSpooTre, e! poi/Ast pa 0 Elv to Sixaiov xai i'aou Trjs tou 0eou xpiCTEcos. 
Kai ttcos to us apapTavovTas to: aura xcd pf] pETavoouvTas, opoicos koAqJei. ”16e ttou 
Eicn al TTEpupocvEis Trjs KuiJkou ttoAeis, iva onto toov ysiTOvouvTCOv T]pTv dp^ojpat. 
ITou al Trjs Br| 0 uvias 4 psyaAri <pr|pi Nixaia Kai Flpouaa, Nixopf|8Eta xai XaAxiScov, 
to TraAai Trjs EKxAr|cnas xai Trjs PaaiAEias tcov Xpiariavcov EyxaAAcoTriapara ; llou 
al xaTa tov ’Aaraxrivov KoAttov, xai Ta ETTEXEiva Tfjs TTpoTrovTtSos xai tou Eu^eivou 
FIovtou, riatpAayovia xai ’Appsvla, KaTrrraSoxia, TTaAaiaTivr) xai 2 upia ; "OAai 
pupiaSES ttoAecov xai ytopcov, oi ypicmavcov PoctiAeIs ttpo ypovcov oAiycov Expa- 
touv, iva pf; So^copsv Ta iroppco Atysiv. Ouy al auTai avoplai xai to dpETavorjTov Ta 
Pev teAbicos f)9dvT|aav, Ta 8e toTs aaepEaiv EyQpoIs Trap£8oox£v ; ” 

42 The text, translation, and commentary were published in L. Oeconomos, “L’etal 
intellectuel et moral des Byzantins vers le milieu du XIV e sielce d’apres une page de 
Joseph Bryennios,” Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 225-233. On Bryennius, N. 
Tomadakes, ’lcocrf|<p BpuEWios in ZuAAapos puCjavTivcov peAetcov xai keipevcov (Athens, 
1961), pp. 489-611, especially pp. 527-545; “ ’icoari<p tou BpuEwlou avexSoTa Epya 
xprjTixa,” E.E.B. 2 ., XIX (1949), 130-154; ” 'AytopEi rtxoi kcoSikes tcov Ipycov’Icoafi<p 
BpuEwlou,” E.E.B. 2 ., XXXII (1963), 26-39.Beck, Kircheund theologische Literatur, pp. 749- 
750. P. Meyer, “Des Joseph Bryennius Schriften, Leben und Bildung,” B.Z., V (1896), 
74-i 1 1- 

43 Tomadakis, SuAAapos, p. 536. 

44 Oeconomos, “L’etat,” 227. Though Bryennius evidently composed the text with 
Crete in mind, the contents reflect conditions throughout the empire as well, Tomadakis, 
SuAAapos, p. 527, no. 1. 

45 Oeconomos, “L’etat,” p. 227. 
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of the feasts with flutes, dances, all Satanic songs, carousels, drunkenesses, and 
other shameful customs. 46 

The low moral level is matched by widespread crass superstition. These 
superstitious practices are often remnants from the life of pagan antiquity: 
future events are predicted by the movements of icons; omens are taken 
from greetings and farewells, and in the taking of auguries the cries of 
domestic fowl and flights of ravens are observed; people deceive themselves 
in believing, like astrologers, that hours, fates, chances, the zodiac, 
planets, control life; they believe in the Nereids of the sea and spirits that 
inhabit the land. Some burn incense before fig trees, cucumber plants, and 
house plants; others greet the new moon and worship it; calends are 
celebrated, the amulets of March are worn, wreaths are placed on houses 
in May, and the jumping over of fires is practiced. 

Spells are our refuge in the fertility of fields, health, and increase of flocks, 
fortune in the hunts, fruitfulness of the vineyards. The pursuit of sin grows and the 
flight of virtue accelerates. 47 

Society has come apart at the seams and is disintegrating. 

Our rulers are unjust, those who oversee our affairs are rapacious, the judges 
accept gifts, the mediators are liars, the city dwellers are deceivers, the rustics are 
unintelligible, and all are useless. Our virgins are more shameless than prostitutes, 
the widows more curious than they ought to be, the married women disdain and 
keep not faith, the young men are licentious and the aged drunkards. The nuns 
(have) insulted their calling, the priests have forgotten God, the monks have 
strayed from the straight road .... Many of us live in gluttony, drunkenness, 
fornication, adultery, foulness, licentiousness, hatred, rivalry, jealousy, envy, and 
theft. We have become arrogant, braggart, avaricious, selfish, ungrateful, dis¬ 
obedient, irreconcilable. ... It is these things and others like them which bring 
down upon us the chastisements of God, 48 

Though the two categories of explanations or causes of the reversal of 
Byzantine affairs were diametrically opposed, they frequently had one 
element in common. The decline need not be final and irreversible. 
Pletho and Bessarion could still consider seriously the problem of saving 
the situation with new schemes. The former suggested the founding of a 
new Greek state along Platonic lines in the Peloponese, whereas the latter 
proposed that Byzantine youths should be sent to the West to study 
Western technology. 49 Even for those who saw causation as completely 

46 Ibid. On sexual immorality as the cause of the empire’s downfall, Koukoules, “ Tct ou 
(poovryra twv Bv^avnvcov , ” ’AOpva, LVI (1952), 90. 

47 Oeconomos, “L’etat,” p. 228. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Lampros, Ft.IT., Ill, 246-265; IV, 32-45. Bessarion’s plan calls to mind the efforts 
of the Balkan, Muslim, and Far Eastern peoples to westernize in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The Greeks who would go to the West were to study primarily 
Western mechanics, metallurgy, weapons-making, and shipbuilding, and secondarily the 
production of glass, silk, wool, and dyes. See A. G. Keller, “A Byzantine Admirer of 
‘Western’ Progress; Cardinal Bessarion,” The Cambridge Historical Journal, XI (1953—55), 
343-348. See Cydenes’ exhoration to the Byzantines to shake off their apathy and to 
halt the Turkish advance by a greater display of vigor, A. Vakalopoules, Plpyes tt)s ierrop- 
las tou veou 'EA?W|viO'|io 0 (Thessalonike, 1965), I, 91-93. 
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in the hands of God there was some hope. Charitonymus Ermonymus 
exhorted the “remnants of the Rhomaioi” not to despair over their 
misfortune, for such misfortune is experienced, has been experienced in 
the past, and will continue to be experienced in the future by many others. 
But by contemplating their errors and mistakes, by correcting them, and 
by coming closer to God, from whom the Greeks have strayed, their 
fortunes will be reversed and they shall once more prosper. “Thus it is 
that a small town becomes a large city, and a large city is preserved.” 50 
Ermonymus has simply extended one line of logic implicit in the religious 
category of causation. If decline has been brought by sin, it could be 
reversed by abandoning sin and embracing the life of virtue. Thus the 
outlook of the Byzantines was not ultimately and irrevocably fatalistic. 51 
This is remarkable when one considers the desperation of the state in the 
fifteenth century. 

Religious Polemic 

One genre of Greek literature which specifically concerned itself with 
these problems was religious polemic. Great disasters, especially those of a 
political and military nature, cause crises in the established order and 
frequently call into question the values of institutions of that order. The 
history of the ancient and medieval worlds is replete with such upheavals. 
The Roman conquest of Spain and Gaul resulted in the Latinization of 
these areas. The Spanish reconquest of the Iberian peninsula from the 
Arabs brought with it the obliteration of Islam and Arabic. In a similar 
fashion the Arab expansion was eventually followed by the practical 
extinction not only of Christianity in North Africa, Egypt, and the Levant, 
but of the Greek, Coptic, Syriac, and Berber tongues in those areas. As 
even the most cursory readings of Augustine and Orosius will reveal, the 
members of the defeated society nearly always found themselves faced 
with the perplexing problem of explaining the sudden change and reversal 
of fortune. If their religion were indeed the one true religion, why did God 
abandon them? In the medieval world, where exclusive, monolithic 
religious systems dominated society, political disaster invariably stimu¬ 
lated religious explanation and rationalization, as has already been made 
clear. In pagan times political defeat did not necessarily entail an eclipse 
of the religious values and systems of the defeated, and so for example, 
Greek paganism was not destroyed by the Roman conquest. But Christi¬ 
anity and Islam, though historically tolerant of each other (because of 
the facts of history and existence), were both conscious of their exclusive, 
“true,” and unique nature. The political defeat of one or the other neces¬ 
sarily required a religious explanation, for political victory of a Muslim 

50 Lampros, II.II., IV, 271-273. 

51 See n. 108 below. A. Bryer, “The Great Idea,” History Today , XV (1965), 159-168. 
On p. 159 he translates part of a folk song from the regions of Trebizond on the fall of 
Constantinople, “If Romania is lost now, she will flower once more and bear fruit.” 
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or Byzantine state would seem to imply the “truth” of Islam or 
Christianity. 

Byzantium had come to feel the military force of Islam at a compara¬ 
tively early date. Though it had managed to survive the almost fatal 
onslaught of the seventh century, it had remained on the defense until the 
ninth century. This preoccupation with the advance of Islam was 
reflected in Byzantine society and in its international relations. Gradually 
the West was abandoned politically, and eventually Byzantine chroniclers 
and historians restricted their coverage of events in a manner that 
increasingly neglected the West and concentrated on the East. The genre 
of religious polemic between Christianity and Islam was directly stimul¬ 
ated by the Muslim conquest of Christian lands within which Muslims 
and Christians came to live side by side. It has been pointed out that Syria 
and the adjacent regions had, because of their mixed religious configura¬ 
tion, seen considerable religious polemic in Byzantine times prior to the 
Arab conquest. Not only was there religious controversy among such 
diverse religious groups as Orthodox, Monophysites, Nestorians, Jews, 
and pagans, but there was also a cultural polemic of a type as a result of 
the revival of local cultures. 52 

It was in these areas and under these circumstances that the intellectuals 
of the Byzantine church inaugurated the genre of religious polemic with 
Islam. At its origin this literature centers on the names of the Orthodox 
theologians John of Damascus and Theodore Abu Qurra, both born in 
Muslim lands and, as is well known, the family of the former was associ¬ 
ated with official service to the caliphs. Theodore was born in the polyglot 
city of Edessa, and wrote in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic. He was eventually 
appointed bishop of Harran in northern Mesopotamia, a city that included 
within its confines pagans (Sabaeans), Manichaeans, Jews, Muslims 
Melkites, Jacobites, and Nestorians. Though the authenticity of the 
chapter on Islam in John of Damascus’ mpi aipsoEcov is highly doubtful, 
the older traditional Byzantine polemic with the various Christian sects is 
first expanded to include Islam by John and his successor Theodore Abu 
Qurra. 53 This early polemic, which was important not only in the general 

52 A. Abel, “La polemique damascenienne et son influence sur Ies origines de la 
theologie musulmane,” L'elaboration de I'lslam (Paris, 1961), pp. 62-63 (hereafter cited as 
Abel, “Polemique damascenienne”). 

53 Ibid., 64-73; Abel, “Le chapitre Cl du Livre des Heresies de Jean Damascene: 
son inauthenticite,” S.I., XIX (1963), 5-25. I. Dick, “Un continuateur arabe de saint 
Jean Damascene: Theodore Abuqara, evcque melkite de Harran. La personne et son 
milieu,” Proche Orient Chretien, XII (1962), 209-223. G. Graff, Geschichte der christlichen 
arabischen Literatur (Vatican, 1947), II, 7-11, for further bibliography on Abu Qurra., 
J. Meyenderff, “Byzantine Views of Islam,” D.O.P., XVIII (1964), 113-132. W. Eichner, 
“Die Nachrichten liber den Islam bei den Byzantinern,” Der Islam, XXIII (1936), 
136-137. Dvornik, Les legendes de Constantin et de Methode vues de Byzance (Prague, 1933), 
pp. 104-108. Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, ii*- 28*. C. Guterbock, Der Islam im Lichte 
der byzantinischen Palemik (Berlin, 1912), pp. 10-16. For polemic in Islamic lands, M. 
Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur in Arabischer Sprache, zwischen Muslimen, 
Christen, und Juden, nebst Anhangen verwandten Inhalts (Leipzig, 1877). M. Perlmann, Samau’al 
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formation of Greek theological argument but also in the rise of Muslim 
polemic and theology, did not rest upon a detailed knowledge of the 
Koran. The Christians at this early date had to defend themselves against 
Muslim attacks on the dogmas of the incarnation and the Trinity, in 
which attacks the Arabs denied the divinity of Christ and alleged that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was proof that the Christians were polytheists. 
The Orthodox dealt with the charges by retorting that the Muslim God 
must, in consequence of the denial of Christ’s incarnation and of the 
Trinity, be lifeless and without reason. 54 Then they proceeded to strike 
at the basis of Islam by the assertion that the Koran was not a revealed 
book and that Muhammad was a pseudoprophet. Neither, they contended, 
was predicted or mentioned in the Old or New Testament and therefore 
there was no prophecy as there had been in the case of Christ. To this 
charge they appended the “immorality” of Muslim ethics. Thus this 
early religious debate was based on the more apparent aspects and 
characteristics of the two religions rather than upon any detailed and 
systematic knowledge arrived at through a careful study of the religious 
scriptures. Anti-Muslim religious disputation made its initial appearance 
within the empire in the writings of the ninth-century author Nicetas of 
Byzantium, 55 who opened a new path to Greek authors by dealing with 
the Koran in some detail and by presenting numerous translated passages 
from the Arabic. 56 As the most detailed analysis of the Koran, the writings 
of Nicetas became an important source for later Byzantine writings on 
the subject. 57 

The threat of a victorious and militant Islam reappeared at the end 
of the eleventh century when the Turks entered Anatolia. The political 
forces of Islam at that time entered Greek lands proper and began also 
to take away the “flocks” of the church. As Islam moved westward so 
did the concern with religious polemic. The new social and political 


al-Maghribi. Ifham al-Yahud (New York, 1964). Cahen, “Note sur l’accueil des Chretiens 
d’Orient a l’lslam,” Revue de Vhistoire des religions, CLXVI (1964), 51-58. Abel, “La 
signification apologetique et politique des apocalypses islamo-chretiennes au Moyen 
Age,” Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Congress of Orientalists , II (Leiden, 1957), 533-536. 
D. Sourdel, “Un pamphlet musulman anonyme d’epoque ‘abbaside contre les chretiens,” 
R.E.I., XXXIV (1966), 1-34. 

54 Abel, “Polemique damascenienne,” p. 65. 

55 Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur , pp. 530-531. Guterbock, Polemik, pp. 24-33. 
Eichner, “Nachrichten,” p. 138. Abel, “La lettre polemique d’Arethas’ a l’emir de 
Damas” Byzantion , XXIV (1956), p. 354 (hereafter cited as Abel, “La lettre,”). 

56 In his principal polemical work, ’AvorrpoTrq Trjs napcc tou ”Apcx| 3 os McodpET irAa- 
(rroypa<p'r| 9 elo"qs ( 31 f 3 Aou, P.G., CV, 669-806, Nicetas examined the Koran at length. In 
the first seventeen chapters, he dealt with suras 2-18; in chapter eighteen, with the 
remaining suras. In chapters nineteen through thirty, he took individual points of 
Islamic doctrine and placed them opposite their corresponding Christian doctrine. On 
pp. 808-841, are edited two further polemical works of Nicetas, letters composed in the 
name of Michael III in answer to Muslim correspondents. 

87 Eichner, “Nachrichten,” pp. 133-134. For later polemic prior to the eleventh 
century, Abel, “La lettre,” 354 ff. 
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realities facing Byzantium induced an efflorescence of religious explana¬ 
tion as the Orthodox Christians saw their empire devoured by the Turks. 
Not only lowly monks but even atticizing emperors turned their pens to 
the task of explaining the reasons for Christianity’s misfortune. The form 
and content of these literary efforts went back to the traditions of earlier 
times, and especially to the writings of the ninth-century Nicetas. There 
were, however, certain new elements that characterized their arguments, 
elements that had less to do with content than with the general tone. It 
should be noted, parenthetically, that one of the most important literary 
contributions to this renewed literary defense against Islam was of Latin 
origin, the Improbatio Alcorani of the Florentine Dominican Ricoldo da 
Monte Croce (d. 1320). 58 Ricoldo, after a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, went 
onto Baghdad where he studied Arabic with a view to translating the 
Koran into Latin. During his stay in the Mesopotamian city he had the 
opportunity to hear and participate in religious discussions with prominent 
Muslim theologians with the result that Ricoldo acquired a comparatively 
detailed knowledge of the Islamic doctrines, the sects, and the Koran. 
When the prominent Byzantine Latinist Demetrius Cydones translated 
Ricoldo’s Improbatio Alcorani into Greek between 1354 and 1360, he 
provided Byzantine polemicists with a fresh arsenal of details and 
arguments. One decade later the emperor John VI Cantacuzene relied 
heavily on the Cydones translation of Ricoldo in composing his own 
defense of Christianity and attack upon Islam. Manuel II Palaeologus 
was in turn partially influenced by the latter’s treatise and thereby 
indirectly by Ricoldo. 

This second phase of Graeco-Islamic polemic (post-eleventh century) 
was often characterized by a tone of immediacy and realism. Though it 
continually involved the well-established categories of disputation, these 
were placed in realistic surroundings and were pursued at greater length. 
This literature was not primarily a theoretical intellectual exercise 
abstractly and disinterestedly composed in the isolation of monastic 
scriptorium and imperial library, because much of it arose as a result of 
immediate contact and debate between Muslims and Christians. Two of 
the texts are associated with the eastern Anatolian towns of Melitene and 
Edessa, both of which were early surrounded and conquered by the 
Turks. 59 Gantauzene allegedly composed his treatise at the instigation of a 

58 Eichner, “Nachrichten,” pp. 139-140. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, pp. 732, 
734, 736. On Ricoldo, U. Monneret de Villard, Le studio dell’Islam in Europe nel XII e e nel 
XIII secolo (Vatican, 1944), passim. Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, 35*-44*. 

59 The AaAe^is pexa SapocKpvoO <piAoa6<pov trepl -rriorecos iv tt) MeAnrr|vfjs ascribed to 
Euthymius Zigabenus in P.G., CXXXI, 19-38, seems to be of a later period. Beck, 
Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 614. The "EAsyxos 'Ayapr|vou of Bartholomaeus of 
Edessa,” P.G., CIV, 1384-1448, has been variously dated to- the ninth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries: Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 531, dates it to the ninth 
century; Guterbock, Polemik, pp. 22 ff., says it is not before 1100 on the basis of late 
philological forms; Eichner, “Nachrichten,” p. 137, dates it to the thirteenth century 
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Muslim converted to Christianity, Meletius by name. Meletius, formerly a 
member of the Ottoman court circles, had aroused considerable concern 
among the Turks as a result of his apostasy to Christianity. Consequently, 
one of the Muslims, Shams al-Din Isfahani, wrote to Meletius beseeching 
him to return to the sultan’s court and to Islam. 60 The religious debate on 
the relative merits of the two religions and the reasons for Islam’s victory 
doubtlessly remained very lively in the period between the eleventh and 
fifteenth centuries and even afterward. 61 We are told by a Muslim 
chronicle, for example, that the Greek beglerbeg of the Seljuk sultan Tzz 
al-Din took a perverse stand against the Muslim emirs because of his 
Christian fanaticism and attempted to surround the sultan with his own 
men in order to remove him from the influence of his Muslim advisers. 
While at Filubad, the sultan’s pleasure palace, the Christian official is 
reported to have taunted the Muslim Badi al-Din with the remark, 
“I understand that your caliph has been killed” (in reference to the fall 
of Baghdad to the Mongols). The Muslim promptly replied that this 
should not seem strange to one in whose religion God (Christ) was 
“hanged”! 62 

Further incidentals in regard to this polemic that transpired between 
Christian priests and Muslim religious men emerge from the accounts of 
Eflaki and the synodal documents of the fourteenth century. Matthew, 
the fourteenth-Century metropolitan of Ephesus, complains that his 
religious discussions with the Muslims of Ephesus aroused the animosity 
of the Turks and resulted in his being stoned. 

And they have no reason from us for such audacities [stoning] except that the 
heralds of [their] error who are considered to be their priests think that they have 
been deprived of their religion as we priests related to them the most holy worship 
and put forward the holy dogma and preached Christ the Son of God and true 
God. This appears exceedingly abominable to them, and we dispatch the cross as 
some frightful whip against the demons and those who are no less then demons. 


because the text mentions the use of hashish by dervishes. Certainly philological evidence 
would seem to preclude a ninth-century date. The author uses dAoyov, ctouAtcwov, 
Zekxettis, ^opcfKiSes-cpouKapdSes, MoucrouApavoi, KapqAi, TnyyaSt, ET^ccKiaav, otis 
for OTl, etc. The title sultan came into widespread use during the eleventh 
century. CbopoadSes would seem to be a metathesized form of cpouKapaSe; the fakirs or 
dervishes, also a later religious phenemenon. The Byzantine authors generally referred 
to Muslims as Agarenes, not Mousoulmanoi. Also the forms KapfjAt, TrriydSt, ET^aKlcrav, 
etc. would possibly indicate a later date. The text would seem to be from the twelfth 
century for Bartholomaeus speaks of Mopomvou- Nur al-Din of Aleppo. See the com¬ 
ments of Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, 32 *-34*, who dates it prior to 1146, the date of 
the sack of Edessa by the Muslims. 

60 John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 372-377. 

61 See for example the interesting disputation between Panayiotakis Mamonas and 
Vani Effendi which transpired in the seventeenth century, I. Sakkelion, " navayicoTCCKT] 
tou Mapova tou xpppcma'avTOS peyaAov Epppv&os, -rrpcoTou ypicmavou, tt]s 
tmv ’OOcopavcov ( 3 aaiAdas SicxAe^is petcx tivos BavArj £q>£v 5 r| MoucrouApavou, SiSaoxa- 
Aou twv ToupKCOv/’A.I.E.E.E., Ill (1889), 235-273. See also the exposition of the Christian 
faith which Gennadius made before the sultan, Petit, Siderides, Jugie, Oeuvres, III, 435 ff- 

62 Aksaray-Genposman, p. 145. 
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And if we undertake to come to words, we refute them as silly concerning the 
prophet himself and in [their] laws and legislation. We freely declare that all 
their [religious beliefs] are of use only to the eternal fire and worm. 

Seeing these things, the accursed ones always cry out, giving way to [their] 
entire desire, to taste flesh and blood, and they would not have abstained if they 
had not seen that their chieftain was not at all permissive to their madness, not 
easily joining [the assault]. Accordingly what they are able to do, this they dare 
to do in the previously mentioned manner with rocks, throwing them at night. 63 

The intensity with which both sides pursued questions and discussions 
appears most clearly, perhaps, in the account that Gregory Palamas, 
archbishop of Thessalonike, gives of his captivity by and sojurn among the 
Turks in Bithynia. 64 The prelate was captured by a Turkish naval attack 
on the ship that was carrying him through the Hellespont in the year 
1354. The Turks held him and his companions for ransom and in the 
course of his captivity Palamas traveled through the towns of Lampsacus, 
Pegae, Bursa, and Iznik. He relates that during the course of his peregrina¬ 
tions he was constantly accompanied by Turkish guards except when the 
procession reached some town and then he was allowed to dwell among 
the local Christian population. But during the time when he was actually 
traveling, Palamas and his Turkish escort engaged in continuous dis¬ 
cussions of a very interesting sort. 

If one had time to record the questions which they [the Turkish guards] 
addressed to us and the answers which we made to them and their agreement with 
them, and generally all the conversations on the road, it would be exceedingly 
sweet to Christian ears. 65 

This polemical curiosity was not restricted to the Turkish soldiers who 
accompanied the archbishop, for no sooner did the captives arrive at 
Lampsacus than the Turkish governor of the town arranged a religious 
debate. 66 The Greeks also flocked to the archbishop to relate their problems 
and woes and especially, say Palamas, to ask why it was that God had so 

63 Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, p. 57. 

64 G. Georgiades-Arnakes, “Gregory Palamas among the Turks and Documents of 
his Captivity as Historical Sources,” Speculum, XXVI (1951), 104-118; “Gregory Pala¬ 
mas, the yiovES and theFall of Gallipoli,” Byzantion, XXII (1952), 305-312. VVittek, ‘ ‘Xioves” 
Byzantion, XXI (1951), 421-423. Meyendorff, “Grecs, Turcs, et Juifs en Asie Mineure 
au XIV e siecle,” B.F., I (1966), 211-217. The texts are printed in the following studies. 
The most detailed account is that which Palamas recorded in his letter to the Thes- 
salonicans, Lampros-Dyobouniotes, " Tpriyoplou TTaAapa STnoToAf) irpos ©eaaaAovt- 
ke!s,” N . E ., XVI (1922), 3-21 (hereafter cited as Palamas, “Thessalonicans”). A shorter 
version is to be found in his letter to David Monachus the Dishypatos, M. Treu, “ ’Ettict- 
toAti rppyopiou toO TTaAapa tipos AaviS povayov tov Aiowon-ov,” A.I.E.E.E., III 
(i 889 ), 227-234. The text of the controversy between Palamas and the Chiones which 
Taronites recorded is edited by Sakellion, “ rpqyoplou ©eoctAoviktis tou TTaAapa 
ocvekSotos SiaAsfps,” XcoTijp, XV (1892), 236-246 (hereafter cited as Palamas-Taronites). 

65 Lampros-Dyobouniotes, p. 14 . 

66 Ibid. p. to. The Greeks asserted that Palamas’ captivity, as indeed the subjugation of 
the Greeks, proved that the Turks enjoyed God’s favor. “ Tijv atypaAcooiav qpcov Trpocptp- 
eiv, cos Ti appetov Ttjs Trtpi to cripas ouk dacpaAsias. MEyaAauyoucn yap to SuctctePes 
Kai Oeopiais Kai trappiapov touto yevos, cos vtto tt[s mpcov SeocpiAeias ettikpotouvtes 
'Pcopaicov.” 
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completely abandoned the Christians. 67 From Lampsacus, Palamas and 
his Turkish escort made their way to Pegae and Bursa where once more 
he ministered to the demoralized local Christians. En route from Bursa to 
Iznik the party halted at a mountain village where the sultan happened 
to be staying. Once more Islam and Christianity became the subject of 
special discussion when the sultan’s son, Ismail, invited the archbishop 
to break bread with him on the grass. Though the conversations were 
interrupted by rain and eventually by their departure from the village, 
they were renewed on a grander scale when the sultan’s Christian 
physician, Taronites, spoke of the archbishop’s learning and eloquence 
to the ruler. The sultan then set a debate between Palamas and his own 
theologians, a group of Jews known as Chiones who had apostatized to 
Islam. The course of the dispute seems to have excited the Turks and 
especially the Chiones who in the end struck Palamas in the eye, much to 
the displeasure of the Turks who had participated in the debate. 68 The 
last polemical episode Palamas describes occurred in Nicaea. Here the 
prelate happened to witness a Turkish funeral procession at the eastern 
gate of the city and picked this inappropriate moment to engage the 
Muslim danishmend, who was presiding over the funeral, in religious 
discussions. The conversations were terminated when, after a considerable 
crowd of 'l urks and Greeks had gathered, the Greek audience noticed 
that the Turks were angered at the turn of the debate and the aggressive¬ 
ness of Palamas. They motioned to the archbishop to put an end to the 
talks and so the assembly dispersed. 

The experiences of Palamas in Bithynia one generation after its con¬ 
quest illuminate an important chapter in the history of the struggle 
between Islam and Christianity in Anatolia. Greeks and Turks incessantly 
discussed and disputed the meaning of the history that had unfolded in 
Anatolia. Both the Christians and Muslims of Bithynia plied Palamas 
with queries as to the religious significance of the Turkish conquest. 

One must assume that this dispute between the Christian and Muslim 
points of view continued in Anatolia far beyond the departure of Palamas 
from his Turkish captivity. The last great polemic on Anatolian soil 
which has Survived in written form took place between Manuel 

67 Lampros-Dyobouniotes, p. n. tcov 8e ttAeiovcov, Tijv amav cmaiToinmov Trj$ 
TTspi to ppeTepov yevos Trapa 0eou Toomrrris EyKorraAekpEMs.” On the anxiety of the 
Christians and their reliance upon the clergy for assurances, see the interesting incident 
from the Saltukname in Turan, “L’Islamisation dans la Turquie du moyen age,” S.I., 
X (1959), 145. A Greek priest of Amaseia, in projecting the reasons of the Turkish victories 
was asked if the Turks would enter Paradise. He replied that they would simply gaze 
at it from outside the gates. But a young Greek rejoined that he could not believe that 
the Turks, who had already chased the Greeks from their hearths, would remain content 
to gaze in through the gates and see the Greeks in possession of Paradise. 

68 The treatment of Palamas at the hands of the Turks seems to have varied greatly. 
When he was first captured, he was cruelly treated by Orhan’s son, who also threw 
the prelate’s works into the sea and had him deprived of his clothing, R. Guilland, 
Essai sur Nicephore Gregoras. L’homme et I’oeuvre (Paris, 1926), pp. 46, 236. 
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Palaeologus and the muderris of Ankara while Manuel was performing 
military service in the army of Bayazid in 1390-1391. 69 The background 
of the principals in this debate, and the languages that they utilized, are 
of interest in that they symbolize the whole process of transformation in 
Asia Minor. The muderris and his sons were recent immigrants to 
Anatolia from the Islamic heartlands, and Manuel was of course from 
Constantinople. As the latter spoke only Greek, and the former spoke 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, the debate had to be carried on through an 
interpreter. Fittingly, the interpreter was a young Anatolian Greek, born 
of Christian parents, who had recently converted to Islam. As he was 
bilingual (speaking both Greek and Turkish), it was through his linguistic 
mediation that the debate progressed. 70 But the muderris and his sons 
did not fully trust the new convert, who still felt some affection for the 
religion of his parents. 71 So at difficult points in the debate the muderris 
would consult with his sons in a language other than Turkish, thus 
cutting off the interpreter. The three parties to the debate present the 
historian-spectator with, a still-shot, an isolated and microcosmic view, of 
the long complex process by which Anatolia was culturally transformed. 
Manuel represents the defeated and exhausted forces of Byzantine 
Hellenism which had previously Hellenized Asia Minor, and the muderris 
symbolizes the newly arrived and victorious forces of Islamic civilization 
which are assimilating Anatolia. The interpreter, a Greek Christian by 
birth and a Muslim by choice, individualizes in concrete form the process 
of change. He is in a sense not only bilingual but almost “bireligious.” 
Only he is able to bring the two forces together in the debate by virtue 
of his split cultural personality. As time progresses, however, his descend¬ 
ants will forget Greek and become completely alienated from Christianity. 

What was the nature of these debates and which were the favored 
themes? The polemical literature was remarkably consistent in its choice 
of topics. The authenticity of the revelations in the Bible or Koran was 
vigorously contested, but no less intensely debated were the contents of 
religious doctrine, ethical commands, and ritual practices. And, of course, 
the less spiritual fact of the Turkish conquest demanded explanation. 72 

In discussing the revelations of the respective scriptures, the Christians 
enjoyed a certain forensic advantage because of the fact that the Muslims 
accepted in principle the validity of the Old and New Testaments, whereas 
the Christians did not accept the revealed character of the Koran. The 
most systematic effort to disprove the divine inspiration of the Koran, 
that of Ricoldo-Cydones, commences by asserting this very fact. The 

69 Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, passim. 

70 Ibid., p. 23. 

71 Ibid., p. 79, "... 6 TT)viKauTa Eppr|VEUS (Xpumavcov 8 e r\v pAaori] Kai toc yovecov 
riycara kou Tfj yvcopfl toutoi$ -itpoctekeito, e! Kod nf) Ka 06 aov TrpoanKE).” 

72 Eichner, “Nachrichten,” pp. 144-162, 197-244, gives a convenient and detailed 
summary of these categories. 
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Koran is not the law of God precisely because the Muslims accept both 
the Old and New Testaments, neither of which foretells Muhammad’s 
revelation. And, the polemicist continues, this is proved by further 
considerations. The Koran differs in literary form, being written in verse, 
from other divinely revealed texts. Its contents too are at variance with the 
essentials of God’s law and even with the teachings of the philosophers on 
virtue, for Muhammad said noting of virtue but concerned himself with 
war and rapine. The Koran is not only self-contradictory, illogical, and 
devoid of proper order and arrangement, but it contains falsehoods. For 
these reasons, Ricoldo-Cydones concludes, the Koran is not truly arevealed 
book. 73 The Christian theologians dwelt in particular upon the proposition 
that Muhammad’s revelation was not satisfactorily witnessed, as had been 
that of Christ. The coming of Christ had been prophesied in the Old 
Testament and it had been witnessed by the numerous miracles of the 
New Testament and by the Evangelists. These miracles, as essentials to the 
witnessing of divine revelations, continued long after Christ’s sojurn on 
earth. The very spread of Christianity by the apostles and the gift of 
tongues, the miracles wrought at the graves of the martyrs, all present 
valid testimonial to Christian revelation. 74 Contrastingly, Muhammad’s 
mission was not only unmentioned in the Jewish and Christian scriptures, 
it was not reliably witnessed either by individuals or by miracles. Thus 
when Palamas engaged in controversy with the danishmend of Nicaea, 
the latter put to his Christian opponent a much repeated question. Since 
Muslims honor all the prophets (Christ included) and the four books 
that have come down from God, why do the Christians not accept 
Muhammad and the Koran? 75 Palamas, and the other Greek polemicists 
as well, inevitably replied that nothing can be accepted without proof or 
witnesses, and this proof can be of two categories, proof from Muhammad’s 
works and proof from reliable individuals. Both were lacking. Muhammad 
did not resurrect the dead, heal the sick, or halt the winds and waves, as 
Christ had. And the few miracles that the Muslims alleged were not 
satisfactorily witnessed. Who saw Gabriel convey God’s revelation to 
Muhammad as the latter slept ? Even if the angel had actually appeared 
to Muhammad with the revelation of God, it was the angel rather than 
Muhammad who was the real prophet. And was it not strange that 
though the Muslims required “twelve” witnesses to the taking of a legal 
wife, yet they accepted Muhammad’s miraculous leap to heaven on the 
sole testimony of Fatima? 76 

73 P.G., CLIV, 1052-1112. 

74 Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXXI, 33; John Gantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 392- 
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75 Lampros-Dyobouniotes, p. 16. 

76 Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 108. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXXI, 333. 
Bartholomaeus of Edessa, P.G., CIV, 1389-1393, 1418, contains the most violent attack 
on the question of witnesses and miracles. The acerbity is sufficient to demonstrate that 
Bartholomaeus either did not compose this work in a Muslim-held city or else that he 
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The danishmend, confronted with the argument that Muhammad’s 
coming had not been prophesied in the Bible, resorted to the customary 
weapon of defense from the arsenal of traditional Islamic polemic. The 
prophecies relevant to Muhammad in these earlier scriptures had been 
excised by the Christians and the Gospels corrupted, and finally why had 
Muhammad come, if not as the seal of prophecy? 77 The Christian answer 
was the Muhammad had come to deceive. Christ had warned that though 
prophecy had come to an end with John, there would be pseudoprophets. 
The alleged corruption of the Gospels was disproved by the mere fact 
that though the Gospels exist in many tongues and among many heretics 
such as Nestorians and Jacobites, their contents are everywhere the same. 
They have not even deleted the hateful names of Judas and Pontius 
Pilate, therefore they would not have removed the name of Muhammad 
had it been in the text originally. Furthermore, how could Nestorians and 
Jacobites, who are enemies, have come to any kind of agreement, 
especially to corrupt the texts? 78 The basic argument of the Christians 
in regard to Muhammad and the Koran was that they were both false 
because they were unprophesied and unwitnessed. 

Doctrinally, the opponents were most absorbed by the concept of God, 
which involved the questions of Christological and Trinitarian theology. 
Here the Christians were most frequently defending their religion against 
the Muslim charges of polytheism. By the mystical doctrine of the 
Trinity, it was charged, the Christians had given God associates. And if 
they could associate two with God, why not three, four, or more ? More¬ 
over, the argument continued, Christ was a man and not divine, for how 
could God fit into and be born from the womb of woman ? What does the 
incarnation avail Christians ? Could not God have saved man in some 
other fashion ? The Byzantine replies to these attacks were a curious mixture 


kept the document private. Thus, on p. 1388, he describes the “pseudo-prophet” Muham¬ 
mad with excessive venom, “ Aoittov 61a t{ ocutov trpocpf|Tnv ml ccttocttoAov ©sou 
kccAeis Aayvov ovto, Kai toioutov irapptapov, koci Ai^orfiv, ml aSixov, Kcd cpovea, mi 
aprtaya ; Opaaov pot, ti tp pt] veuetcct TtpocpriTEia, Kai darocrroAoj.” His attempted 
miracles are ridiculous, Bartholomaeus, P.G., CIV, 1432-1433; Euthymius Zigabenus, 
P.G., CXXX, 1358. Finally, Muhammad attempts to cover up his lack of miracles 
and witnesses with the assertion that he has come to give the law not through miracles 
but by the sword, John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 544. “ ’Eycb ouk fjAQov 5ia Qaup&TGOV 
Sovvai tov vopov, aAAa Sia aTtaSris mi ^icpous. Kai oi pq t/TTOKU'yavTES tu qpETepco 
vopco, 6$ eon Trapa 8eou, Qavcrrcp arrodaveTcocrav, f) popov? SiSoToocrav.” 

77 Lampros-Dyobouniotes, p. 17. In Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXXI, 33, and 
Bartholomaeus, P.G., CIV, 1384, the Muslims charge that the Christians hid the Gospel 
and wrote another one. In Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 117, the Saracen states that 
Daniel and Christ foretold the coming of Muhammad. John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 
540. A further extension of this argument was that the Old and New Testaments were 
no longer necessary as everything good in them had been incorporated into the Koran, 
Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1148. 

78 Lampros-Dyobouniotes, pp. 17-18. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1344. 
Nicetas Choniates P.G., CXL, 116. Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1053-1055. John 
Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 541-544. 
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of clever philological arguments and propositions attained as a result of 
faulty translation from the Arabic of the Koran. First, the prophets who 
spoke of Christ referred to Him as the Son of God, as God, and as One 
who would be incarnate. Second, the Muslims themselves accepted the 
fact that Jesus is the Aoyos and -TTVEupa of God and that these are in God. 
For to argue the contrary is to say that God is aAoyos and drrvous 
(thoughtless and breathless), and this would reduce God to dead matter. 
Therefore the spirit and the logos have always been with God. And 
Christ, as being born of the Virgin, is also man, as the prophets 
prophesied. How his birth came about is a mystery, but to deny God’s 
incarnation as an impossibility is to admit that God is not omnipotent. 
God became incarnate in order to save man, and it is useless to inquire 
why He did not seek to save man in some other manner for this is beyond 
the comprehension of man. 79 In the process of upholding the incarnation 
and the Trinity, the Christian polemicists brought against the Muslims 
the countercharge that they worshiped a material God, a God who was 
aAoyos and ottvous. Here it would seem they combined their conclusions 
from the arguments on the Trinity with a mistranslation of the epithet of 
Allah, samad, in Sura 112 to prove their point. Samad in this Koranic 
passage refers to God eternal, but inasmuch as the term also had the mean¬ 
ing of “not hollow,” or “solid,” the Greek translator rendered it as 
oAboxpupos, compact, solid. 80 In short, the Greeks argued that the denial 
of the Trinity and the incarnation reduced God to pure matter and 
divested Him of His omnipotence. 

Other doctrines (free will, prophetic history, angels, demons, escha¬ 
tology,) exercised the theologians of both camps but perhaps not as 
extensively as matters concerning ethical and ritual commands. The 
outward manifestations of religious difference were more immediately 
obvious than were doctrinal subtleties. In those regions where Muslims 
and Christians lived side by side, differences of this nature were constantly 
and saliently evident. The Christian argument fastened upon the ethical 
teachings of Muhammad and the Koran, charging the Muslims with 
following a religion that not only condoned the life of the “lascivious and 
murderer,” but one that also purported to give divine sanction for such a 
life. How could a religion that permitted man to acquire four wives and 


79 Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1337. “’AAA’ lira ’Ictouv XpiorovAeygTe Aoyov 
tov QeoO, Kai TtvEvpa avroO, avvopoAoyeiTE Kai cckovtes oti 6 Aoyos toO 0eoO Kai to 
nvEUjja auTOU ev tw 0em eictiv. ‘O yap Aoyos toO 0eoO Kai to flvEupa avrou 
dcxcbpiard sicn toO oO eictiv, iva tip aAoyos Kai duvovs UTroAEKpOfj. EI6e kv tw ©eco 
ecttiv 6 Aoyos aCrroO, 6t]Aov6ti Kai 0eos ectti. Kai Aoittov 6 Xpicrros, cos h£v Aoyos 
toO 0EOU, 0£os ecttiv, cos Se ek TTap0£vou y£vvr|0£is, avOpamos ectti.” John Cantacuzene, 
P.G., CLIV, 392, 440-492. For variations, Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXXI, 21-33. 
God could not have intervened directly to save man, for satan would have boasted 
of it. The incarnation is analogous to the rays of the sun which though they enter a deep 
well are no less rays of the sun. 

80 See Eichner, “Nachrichten,” pp. 159-161. 
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innumerable concubines be considered moral? 81 The unrestrained 
hedonism of Muslim life was, to the Christians, manifested in a variety 
of ways. Not only were “sodomic” practices allowed 82 and the defloration 
of virgins and the custom of prostitution 83 but wives were easily and fre¬ 
quently divorced. The immorality in such “easy” divorce was com¬ 
pounded, in the eyes of the Christians, by the fact that should the husband 
wish to remarry the wife, he could not do so until she had been taken in 
wedlock by another man. Thus the law of divorce and remarriage involved 
further and “legalized” adultery. 84 This was not to be wondered at, for 
Muhammad himself was a fornicator who used aphrodisiacs, 85 a pseudo¬ 
prophet who manufactured a revelation ordering his companion Zayd to 
relinquish his beautiful wife so that Muhammad could marry her. 86 The 
very hedonistic and physical character of Muhammad’s teaching was 
sufficient to indicate to Byzantines that it was a false teaching. 87 

In addition, there is no sin which is so unendurable among prophets as 


81 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1065. John Cantacuzene, P.G., GLIV, 548, 549. 
How can he who preaches many wives be from God? Further on p. 552, if a man is to 
be given many women in paradise because of his good life on earth, then it follows that 
women should enjoy the same rewards because man and woman are of one nature and 
they shall be judged in the same manner. Therefore, according to the foolish preaching 
of Muhammad, it follows that a woman who has lived a good life should be rewarded 
with many men! But, Cantacuzene continues, this is obviously nonsense. For God’s 
reward to the righteous does not consist of banquets, baths, and women (which are the 
end-of sin and orgy), but of su<ppoauvr| and dyaAAlaats. Nicetas Choniatcs, P.G., CXL, 
140. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1349, “ V Q rrjs dwTr£p( 9 Af|Tov Kcd yoipcoSovs 
f) KuvcoSous ccKoAaoias.” Bartholomaeus, P.G., CIV, 1388. 

82 Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1349. " A'l yvvalKES upcov vaeTo; upcov. 
Eia 4 A 6 eT£ £15 roug vaerous upcov, 60 ev ( 3 ouA£o- 0 ar Kai ctvveAOets tops yuyaTs upcov. 
touteoti, Tract; ETitOuplav tcov tpuytov upcov TrApqcocraTE, Kai ypqaaa 0 a! rats yuvai- 
£iv upcov ap90T6pco6£v. T 1 Tfjs dKa 0 aparas Taurqs dagAyecrrepov Kai piapcorEpov ; 
Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1045. “ AokeT 8e auyxcopElv Kai Ta aoSopiTiKa ev te 
avSpaat Kai yuvai^iv, £v tco rrepi rqs poos K£9aAaico.” 

83 John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 545. 

84 Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 112. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1349. 
Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1081, “ Auvorat yap ZappctKqvos EKpdAAeiv Tqv eauTou 
yuvalKa, Kai TraAtv avrfj KaTaAAdrea0ai, octoki; av toutco apEaKiy outco pevrot, 
6 ti peTa Tqv Tpirqv EKpoAqv pq 8uvacr0ai aurqv EiaSexectdat, trAqv ei pf| tis ETEpos 
aapKtKcbs auTqv yvoiq, pq odaav ev tois Eppqvois. Ei 5e TauTqv yvoiq pq kavcos 
EVTETapEvtp aiSoicp, dvayxq TTEpampco yvcovai t auTqv, kavcos evtetopevco tco peAei. 
"09ev orav pouAcovrat KcrraAAdTECT0ai Tap; eaurcov yuvaifi, Ttpqpa SiSoaat TU9AC0 
Ttvi, f| ETEpco euteAeT TtpoCTCOTtcp, ovvECTopEVco roiauTq yuvatKf, Kai pETa raura papTu- 
pqctovTi Sqpoaia, Kai ipoOvTi pouAecrQai rauTqv EKpaAsTv. Od yEvovpcvou, 6 TrpwTOS 
Buvarai KaTaAAaTEiv aurqv eccutco. ’Eviote 8e toctoOtov dpeciKouaiv aurais oi SeuTspoi, 
coctte Asystv auras pq SuvacrOat ekeivcov ycopi^EcrOar Kai tote 6 TrpcoTOs drtopaAcbv 
to Tipqpa Kai Tqv yuvalKa, ekttiitte 1 Trjs eccutou eAttISos.” 

85 Bartholomaeus, P.G., CIV, 1388. " Kai Taura 81a yuvakas, Kai Si* ckparov p(£iv 
e^mvt] aaTO poTavia crup[ 3 aAA 6 pEva raCrra E15 iropvEiav dayErov, cos Pq oAcos Kopov 
lycov rqs Totaurqs ETn 0 upias.” 

86 Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 105-108. Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1077, 1113 

87 Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1353. Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 112-113, 
128. The Jews and Christians will become fuel for the fires of hell and the Samaritans 
will be forced to remove the excrement of Muslims from paradise. Paradise, in which 
the Muslims are to enjoy women and the physical pleasures, is traversed by four rivers 
of water, milk, honey, and wine. 
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licentiousness and depravity, because, as says Hieronymus, the Holy Spirit will 
not touch the prophetic hearts during erotic acts. 88 

The philosophers had stated that man, when involved in carnal acts, 
cannot think. And so it was that many learned Muslims and Christians 
accepted Islam by reason of the hedonistic intensity of these acts that 
defeated their reason. 89 Since Muhammad pronounced his law as a man 
who was enslaved by the carnal knowledge of his wives, it followed that 
the Koran is entirely senseless. 90 

For as Aristotle said, in the fourth book of the Ethics and in the twelfth of the 
Metaphysics, life of the mind is the noblest. The gluttonous and aphrodisiacal 
[life] is the basest, for it becomes an obstacle to the good of the mind. 91 

Muhammad had cleverly utilized this hedonism in his teachings to convert 
men to Islam and to keep them in his religion despite their reason. 92 

Muhammad also preaches a religion of violence, not one of peace. He 
admonishes the Muslims to kill the Christians because God will reward 
them in heaven for this religious murder. 93 In the Koran the Muslims are 
admonished to slay all those Christians who do not pay a tax to the 
Muslims. But is it possible, inquire the Christian theologians, that God 
would be pleased with the one-fifth of the booty and spoils taken in wars 
and in the slaying of men ? Obviously God who is just and merciful could 
never demand such a tribute. 94 Muhammad, whose religion encourages 
conversion by the sword and the slaying of Christians, is obviously not 
preaching the commands of God but of Satan, who has armed him with 
the sword. Hence the false religion he has created has inaugurated the 
third great period of the persecution of the Christian church. The first 
era was that between the Crucifixion and Constantine’s conversion, and 
the second was coterminous with the Arian, Sabellian, Macedonian, and 
other heresies the Church Fathers successfully combatted. 95 In illustrating 
the “murderous” character of Islam, John Cantacuzene made a rather 
interesting but perhaps irrelevant observation. 

What could be worse than such cruelty and misanthropy when they murder 
the innocent ? For whenever the Muslims go to war and one of them falls in battle, 
they do not blame themselves, as causers of the war, but each one slaughters as 
many men as he can over the dead body. The more he slays the more does he 

88 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1077. 

89 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1105. “ aXk‘ f| atpoSpoTT)? twv f) 5 ovcov KorrocTrauei 
Tpv Kpicriv toO Aoyou, w$ cprtcnv 6 00965.” 

90 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1077. 

91 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1084. 

32 John Cantacuzene, P.G ., CLIV, 552. “ '0 yap 6 t|Aw 0 ds MwapeO Ta irpos yapiv 
Kai TEptyiv twv ctvSpwTrwv EorrouSaaE Kcd eSiScx^ev, iva 5 ia T-rjs fiSovfjs ETnarraoT|Tai 
to nAfjfios twv a9povwv.” Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1105. “ ’Ictteov 5 e T£TTapa$ 
poipas twv KorTEyovTwv tt|V irAavriv toO MwapE 0 . . . TrrapTOv pepos km twv 61a to 
avETOv TTy 060O, Kai to twv ywaiKwv TrAfj0o5, Kai Ta aAAa EvSompa, paAAov Tpv ev 
toutois aKaSapaiav Tps diSioTiyros tou peAAovtos aiwvog f)yaTTT|aav.” 

93 Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXX, 1352. Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 17. 
Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1045, i°8o. 

94 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1112. 

95 Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1104-1105, 1037-1040.. 
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reckon it to be of aid to the soul of the dead man. If, however, he who wishes to aid 
the soul of the dead has no captives, he buys Christians if he can find any. And 
these he slays over the dead body or over the latter’s grave. How can he who 
preaches such things be of God ? 96 

This would seem to be a reference not to Islamic practice but rather to a 
type of custom that may have been associated with nomadic peoples of 
the Asiatic steppe and a practice already described in the pages of 
Herodotus dealing with the Scythians. Perhaps Cantacuzene, who was 
intimately associated with the Turks throughout his career, had seen such 
ceremonies among the Turkish troops he had borrowed from the sultan 
during the civil wars of the fourteenth century. 

In the realm of cult and ritual, the Muslims most frequently attacked 
the Christian “worship” of the Holy Cross and icons as idolatrous, and 
also raised the question why the Christians did not practice circumcision 
inasmuch as Jesus was circumcised and the practice was enjoined by the 
Old Testament. As a result of the iconoclastic controversy, the Orthodox 
arsenal was well supplied with defenses against the charges of idolatry. 
Christians worshiped only Christ as God, and the Cross was honored, 
not as wood, but because it was graced by the passion of Christ. Having 
thus shared in divine grace because of the Crucifixion, the Cross has 
miraculous powers. 97 John Cantacuzene used the argument by analogy: 
the Cross is comparable to the rod of Moses, which he used to rend 
asunder the Red Sea in order to save the Jews. Christ used the Cross to 
free man from the bitter slavery of the devil. When the Jews came to 
Marra and found the water bitter, God showed Moses a stick and he put 
it in the water and it became sweet. Similarly Jesus sweetened the bitter¬ 
ness, which the devil brought to the world, by means of the Cross. 98 

In a similar manner the Christians do not worship the religious images 
but rather reverence them much as the ancients did the statues of the 
Roman emperors. By so reverencing the statues the Romans did honor to 
the emperors. In addition the images brought to the mind of the beholder 
the sufferings of Christ and the deeds of the saints in general. 99 The 
Christian disputants were not satisfied to remain on the defensive in the 
face of charges of idolatry. They seized upon the Muslim reverence for 
the Kaaba as proof of the fact that it was the Saracens rather than the 
Christians who were guilty of idolatry. The Byzantines argued that the 
Kaaba was a remnant of Arab paganism, indeed a head of Aphrodite, 
and that the Muslims performed ceremonies about the Kaaba foolishly 
believing that either Abraham had copulated with Agar on the stone or 

98 John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 545. For human sacrifice among the Turks see 
chapter iii. 

97 Nicetas Choniates, P.G., CXL, 120-121. 

"John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 525-529. Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, dialogue 
no. 10 defends reverence of the Cross. 

89 John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 529-532. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., CXXXI, 26. 
Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, chap. 20, defends the images. 
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else that he had tied his camel there when he was about to sacrifice 
Isaac. 100 As for the practice of circumcision, it had been enjoined upon 
the Jews so that they might be distinguished from the Egyptians during 
their stay in Egypt, and it was also a measure intended to abate their 
sexual lust. God did not order the circumcision of the Jews in order that 
they might attain Orthodox faith, for thus women would have been 
excluded. When Christ came, the law of circumcision was discarded, and 
He gave baptism as the means of attaining Orthodox belief and salvation. 
The proof of it is that both men and women are baptized whereas only 
the former had been circumcised. At any rate, the mere fact that the Jews 
practiced circumcision was not sufficient to prove that it was religiously 
obligatory, because if one accepted this proposition, then it would follow 
that one must subscribe to all religious practices and beliefs of the Jews and 
therefore to Judaism. 101 

Muslim ritual was considered to be legalistic and hypocritical and it was 
frequently, though often incorrectly, ridiculed. At Ramadan the Muslims 
are forbidden to eat or drink during the day, and yet at night they are 
free to stuff themselves and to copulate with their wives* What kind of 
fasting is this? In performing ablutions before the prayer, the “believer” 
must wash his TrpcoKTOv with finger and water, and then with the same 
finger he must wash his mouth. If he has drunk wine, he must be careful 
that none of the wine has spilled on his clothing. If the clothing has been 
soiled by wine, it must be washed. Bartholomaeus of Edessa, the most 
virulent of the polemicists, jeers, “The pithos is full of wine, but on the 
outside it is washed!” 102 

The most convincing argument of the superiority of Islam, at least 
in the eyes of the Turkish advocates and of many of the Greeks in Anatolia, 
was the indisputable fact that the forces of Islam had triumphed over the 
Anatolian Christians militarily. Thus this historical event was repeatedly 
brought forward by the Turks whenever they engaged in polemic. The 
Christian reply was the obvious one: God had not favored the Turks 
because of His greater love for them. He had merely delivered the Chris¬ 
tians to chastisement at the hands of the Turks much as one punishes an 
errant but beloved son. Even from the point of view of military and politi¬ 
cal prowess, the Christians alleged, it was not strictly accurate to say that 
the Muslims were superior to the Christians, for the majority of the 
Christians had not taken up arms against Islam. If they should do such 
a thing, the webs of spiders would prove more effective a restraining force 
than Muslim arms. 103 

100 Nicetas Ghoniates, P.G., GXL, 109. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., GXXX, 1340- 
I 34 I - 

101 John Cantacuzene, P.G., GLIV, 533-537. Palamas-Taronites, p. 145. 

102 Bartholomaeus, P.G., CIV, 1405, 1393, 1408-1409. Euthymius Zigabenus, P.G., 
CXXX, 1349. 

103 John Cantacuzene, P.G., GLIV. 648-649. Lampros-Dyobouniotes, pp. 10-n, 19. 
Manuel Palaeologus-Trapp, passim. 
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Clearly, the discussions carried on between the two sides in Anatolia 
were very lively, though often conducted on the basis of mistranslations 
and a poor knowledge of the details of the opponent’s religion. There has 
been no systematic attempt here to disengage the fact from the fiction and 
error in the debates, but the principal concern has been to indicate the 
views the Christians, primarily, and the Muslims, secondarily, had of one 
another. Seldom does it occur that opponents in strife attempt to compre¬ 
hend or succeed in understanding the position of each other. 104 

The composition of these polemical treatises represents only one measure 
Byzantine society adopted in the face of the Muslim threat. It might 
appear that the composition of polemics and the spread of their contents 
among the Christians were insignificant in the struggle with Islam and 
simply represent another instance of Byzantine archaism and ineffective¬ 
ness. The mass conversions in Anatolia would apparently justify such an 
evaluation of polemic as a defense against the inroads of Islam. But this 
polemic did serve an important function in that it provided a simple and 
credible rationalization for Christian low fortunes, and thus furnished an 
important emotional basis for the partial survival of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, and for its mass survival in the Balkans. 

Folklore 

A rather sizable body of prophetic and astrological lore, which arose 
during the last centuries of Byzantium, served, as did religious polemic, 
to comfort the Greeks. It prophesied the fall of the Byzantine Empire but 
also the eventual liberation of the Greeks. Typical of this superstitious 
outlook is the development of legends associated with the great bronze 
equestrian statue of the emperor Justinian in the Augustaeum. The 
mounted emperor held in his left hand the globus crucifix and his right 
hand was outstretched in the direction of the east. Procopius not only 
describes the statue but reports the interpretation of its symbolism, 
current in the sixth century: the orb signified the world, the cross symbol¬ 
ized the faith by which Justinian held world dominion, and his right hand 
was raised to stay the advance of the barbarians from the east. 105 After the 
disappearance of the Sassanid state the symbolism of the outstretched 
hand was reinterpreted to refer to the Muslim empire. 106 By the fourteenth 

104 For an analysis of the Byzantine errors see Eichner, “Nachrichten,” passim. The 
exhortation of Ricoldo-Cydones, P.G., CLIV, 1048, is particularly revealing in this 
respect. Chap. 2 is devoted to the tactic that is to be followed in controversy with a 
Muslim. The Muslims are curious to hear something about the faith of the Christians, 
but the Christians must avoid supplying them with information. It is always easier to 
start by attacking the falseness of the Muslim faith than to begin by proving the truth of 
Christianity. 

105 Procopius, Buildings, I. ii. 1— 12, see also the comments in Procopius of Caesareia, 
Buildings, H. B. Dewing and G. Downey (London and Cambridge, 1954), pp. 395-398. 
In a later version, T. Preger, Scriptores originum Constantinopolitarum (Leipzig, 1907), II, 
159, his hand is raised against the Persians. 

106 Vasiliev, “Quelques remarques sur les voyageurs du Moyen Age a Constantinople,” 
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century, at a time when the Turks had crossed from Asia into Europe, 
the fall of the globe (or apple as it came to be called) from the statue’s 
hand was interpreted as an unmistakable sign that the Greeks had lost 
their political power to the Turks. 107 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this lore had become centered 
on the Turkish conquest of Constantinople and the future expulsion of the 
Turks for which the Greeks fervently hoped. 108 The most popular element 


Melanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 295, in the account of the twelfth-century al- 
Harawi, the globe is a talisman that prevents Greeks and Arabs from invading the lands 
of one another. On books of predictions relating to military success of Greeks and Arabs 
in the tenth century, Liudprand of Cremona, Legatio, xxxix. In the eighth century the 
statue was thought to protect the city against the plague, Michael the Syrian, III, 7. 
Khitrovo, Itineraires russes, I, 228. De Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 72. 

107 Mandeville's Travels, ed. and trans. M. Letts (London, 1953), II, 232-233. “E, 
deutant celle eglyse est lymage Iustinien l’empereur, et est ycelui ymage de cuyure doret 
et est a cheual couronne. Et souloit tenir une pomme doree en sa main, mais elle est 
piece a cheute hors. Et dist on que ce signifie se que empereur a perdu grand partie 
de sa terre et de sa seigneurie. Car il souloit estre empereur des Romains, de Gresce, de 
toute Asia la meilleur, de toute la terre de Surie, de la terre de Iudee, en la quelle est 
Iherusalem, et de la terre degypte, darabie et de Persie. Mais il a tout perdu fors Gresce 
et le pays qui se tient seulement. Et aucuns ont c uidie pluseurs foiz a remect re la pomme 
en sa main, mais elle ne se voult tenir. Celle pomme signifie la seigneurie que il auoit sur 
le monde, qui est ront. Et lautre main il tient leuee contre orient en signe de mancier 
les malfaiteurs.” Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 137, “Das pild hat vor zeiten einen guldin 
apfifel in der hand gehapt und hat bedut, daz er ein gewaltiger kaiser is t gewesen fiber 
cristen und fiber heiden. Aber nun hat er des gewalts nit mer, so ist och der apffel ffider.” 
On the damage that the statue suffered and the repairs in 1317 which may have had 
something to do with the fall of the “apple,” Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 275-277. The 
legend of the red apple, qizi! elma, was adopted by the Turks for whom it symbolized 
political dominion of the infidel. See the following literature: W. Heffening, Die tiirkischen 
iranskriptionstexte des Bartholomaeas Georgievits aus den Jahren 1544-1548. Ein Beitrag zur 
hisiorischen Grammatik des Osmanisch-tiirkischen, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
vol. XXVII, no. 2 (Leipzig, 1942), pp. 22-37. Dawkins, “The Red Apple,’’’Apyeiov tou 
fipccKiKOU AaoypCKpiKOu Kai yAcocuiKOu 6r|craupo0, rrriiJETpov 2 T' Topou (1941), pp. 
401-406. E. Rossi, “La Ieggenda turco-bizantina del Pomo Rosso,” Studi bizantini e 
neoellenici, V (1937), 542-553. P. E. Schramm, Sphaira Globus Reischsapfel. Wanderung und 
Wandlung eines Herrschaftszeichens von Cesar bis zu Elisebeth II. Ein Beitrag zwn “Nachleben' 
der Antike (Stuttgart, 1958). Turan, “The Idea of World Domination among the Medieval 
Turks,” S.I., IV (1955), 89. J. Deny, “Les pseudo-propheties concernant les Turcs au 
XVI e siecle,” R.E.I., X (1936), 201-220. A. Fischer, “Q_yzyl elma die Stadt (das Land) 
der Sehnsucht der Osmanen,” Z.D.M.G., LXXIV (1920), 170-175. Babinger, “QIzil 
Elma,” Der Islam, XII (1922), 109-m. G. Brockelmann, Die Welt des Islams, V (1917), 
283-285. N. Polites, TTapaSoCTEis, I, 22; II, 658-674. 

108 G. Megas, La prise de Constantinople dans la po6sie et la tradition populaire,” 
Le cinq-centieme anniversaire de la prise de Constantinople, L’Hellenisme Contemporain (Athens, 
1953), pp. 125-133. C. Mango, “The Legend of Leo the Wise,” Z.R.V.I., VI (i960), 
59-94. B. Knos, “Les oracles de Leon le Sage. D’aprds un livre d’oracles byzantins illustres 
r^cemment decouvert,” ’Aquepcopa M. TpiavTcrcpuAAi6r| (Thessalonike, i960), pp. 155- 
188. A. Komines, "TTaponT]pf|aEis sis tous XP 7 l°dO'A Aeovtos tou Z090O,” E.E.B. 2 ,, 
XXX (1960—61), 398-412. E. Trapp, “Vulgarorackel aus wiener Handschriften,” 
’AKpoSivta H. Hunger (Vienna, 1964), pp. 83-j 20. J. Nicolaides, Les livres de divination (Paris, 
1884), published a Karamanlidhiko version of some of this prophetic literature. Lampros, 
“MovcoSiai Kai Gpfjvoi erri tt) dAcoasi Tfjq KoovaravTivomroAEws,” N.E., XIX (1925), 
93 _I2 3 - Bees “ ’AvccKoivcocns TTEpi tou iaTopr|gEvov yppapohoyfou Trj$ KpaTtKrjs 
f 3 t( 3 Aio 0 T|KT|s tou BepoAivou (Codex Graecusfol. 62-297) Kai Tou GpuAou tou 
M appapcogEvou BaoiAia,” B.N.J., XIII (1937), 203-244 As'. I. Dajeev, “La conquete 
turque et al prise de Constantinople dans la litterature slave contemporaine,” B.S., XVII 
(1956), 304-309. Vacalopoules, ’Icrropia II l3 156, and H. Carney and J. Nicolaides, Folkore 
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in these legends, an element common to the whole Greek world, was the 
story of the petrified emperor, 6 pappccpconevos pacriAiag. According to 
versions of this legend an angel intervened during the final battle of May 
29, J 453 > to save the emperor Constantine as he was fighting the Turks 
who had surrounded him. The angel took him from the battle to an under¬ 
ground cavern near the Golden Gate in the western regions of Con¬ 
stantinople. Here he would remain in a petrified state (or asleep) until 
God should again send the angel. At this time God’s messenger would 
arouse the emperor, return his sword to him, and the emperor would then 
issue forth with his army. He would enter Constantinople through the 
Golden Gate and give chase to the Turks as far as the Red Apple Tree 
where he would massacre them. The legend of the final mass in St. 
Sophia and the fate of the great altar was similarly widespread. In this 
story the Turks broke into St. Sophia just prior to the consecration during 
the divine liturgy, at which point the priest disappeared into the walls of 
the church. The interrupted liturgy will, however, be completed when the 
Greeks retake the city, at which time the priest will emerge from his 
hiding place to consummate the liturgy. The altar, which sank into the 
sea of Marmara, will also return to the church at this time. 

These legends, though they gave no immediate impetus to historical 
action, became a vital part of the Greek “world of ideas” that, along with 
the religious polemics, helped to sustain the subjugated Greeks. It is 
interesting that much of this lore passed into Turkish popular beliefs, 
including the element that provided for a Greek reconquest and expulsion 
of the Turks from Constantinople. The reappearance of the last emperor 
and the reconquest of Constantinople were central themes in what was to 
become the [isyaAq ISsa, for these particular legends invariably ended with 
the positive avowal that possession of the empire would return to the 
Greeks. Romania would once more bloom! 

Governmental Measures 

Faced with the mass conversions of the Anatolian Greeks and also with 
the entrance of large numbers of Turkish Muslims into Anatolia, the 
Byzantine state and church undertook various acts to hold the religious 
allegiance of the Greeks and even partially to alter that of the Turks. 
In spite of the fact that the issue of religious affiliation was basically 
decided by political and military realities, the emperors and churchmen 
resorted to various measures to salvage Christianity. They did not 
passively acquiesce in the cultural transformation that the Turkish 


de Constantinople (Paris, 1894), pp. 47-49, on the interpretation of an inscription supposedly 
by Genadius Scholarius, which predicted the defeat of the Turks and liberation of 
Constantinople by the Ecrv66v Vivo^, the Blond Race. For the ideas on the end of the 
world, Vasiliev, “Medieval Ideas of the. End of the World,” Byzantion, XVI (1942-43), 
462-502. P. Alexander, “Historiens byzantins et croyances eschatologiques,” Actes du 
XII e Congres d'Etudes byznatins (Belgrade, 1964), II, 1-8. 
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conquest of the peninsula had set into motion. Some measures that they 
undertook were far more important than the mere literature of polemics. 
Inasmuch as religion was the most pervasive and cohesive force in the 
life of society, the emperors made every effort to preserve the structure 
of the church in Asia Minor, because now that Byzantine political 
authority had been largely removed, only the church could maintain 
the Christian society of Asia Minor. Hence the emperors, beginning with 
Alexius Comnenus, made every effort to save the ecclesiastical structure 
in the eastern provinces. Often this involved the maintenance of a large 
portion of the episcopal administration in Constantinople over long periods 
of time until conditions were such that metropolitans and bishops might 
be able to reenter their Anatolian seats. At other times, a Manuel 
Comnenus could force the Turks to allow the reentry of the bishops . 109 

The hierarchs thereafter became the leaders of the Christian commun¬ 
ities, not only maintaining the connections of the subject Christians with 
the cultural center of the Greek world, but also serving as mediators 
between the new Turkish rulers and the Christians. It was the bishops 
and metropolitans who endeavored to boost the morale of the conquered 
Christians and to lead them. In the letters of Matthew of Ephesus and 
Gregory Palamas, one sees the anxiety with which the Greeks appealed 
to these clergymen for comfort and explanations. A possible explanation, 
though one that I hesitate to offer here, for the rather strange pro¬ 
liferation of Anatolian metropolitanates in the notitiae episcopatum of 
Isaac Angelus, Andronicus II Palaeologus, Andronicus III Palaeologus, 
and the others, is that it was a governmental measure partly intended to 
strengthen the Anatolian church when it began to decline. As the Muslim 
conversionary inroads commenced, the emperors possibly felt that more 
hierarchs were needed to halt the conversion of the Christians . 110 But 
by the late fourteenth and the fifteenth century, it was obvious that 
Christianity had lost the struggle, as the majority of the Christians had 
apostatized and Constantinople as well fell to the Turks; in any case, 
fiscal poverty made such a policy unfeasible. Thus in the fifteenth century 
the church gave up an extensive number of Anatolian metropolitanates 
and bishoprics, retaining only seventeen metropolitanates and three 
bishoprics . 111 

Within the Christian communities there were certain factors that helped 
to strengthen the resistance to assimilation. There was, throughout the 
whole period, a certain Christian element in the Seljuk and Ottoman 
courts which in one way or another alleviated the position of the Greeks. 
Christian wives and mothers of Seljuk sultans are in evidence, as are 

109 Rhalles and Podes, II, 388-391; III, 156. Euthymius Tornices, Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, pp. 182-183. For details see chapters iii and iv. 

110 On the notitiae see chapter iv. 

111 See chapter iv. 
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Christian women in the Ottoman household . 112 Also, Greek Christians 
often played a significant role in the administration and on many 
occasions exercised influence on behalf of their coreligionists. The reign of 
‘Izz al-Din, the half-Greek sultan, seems to represent a period of Seljuk 
history wherein the Christian elements had gained extensive political 
influence. As the maternal uncles of the sutan seemed to be running the 
political affairs of the state, the Turkmens plotted to kill the sultan and to 
replace him with his brother who had been born of a Turkish mother . 113 
Other influential Greeks in Seljuk court circles were evident during the 
thirteenth century. A recently published inscription from the Cappa¬ 
docian cave church of St. George is of particular interest. The church 
was dedicated at the expense of the emir kyr Basil Yiakoupes and the lady 
Thamar. Basil was obviously a court official and Thamar possibly a 
Georgian lady of the sultan’s harem. Because of their position and wealth 
they undertook the expenses of the dedication of the church . 114 The Greek 
hetaereiarch Maurozomes and the Christian physician of Orhan, Taron- 
ites, extended their hospitality and influence on behalf of the captive 
Palamas, and other Anatolian Christians helped to pay the ransoms of 
Palamas’ retinue , 115 Theodora, the daughter of John Cantacuzene given in 
marriage to Orhan, not only resisted religious conversion but exercised 
her power and wealth on behalf of the Greek poor and ransomed the 
captured Greeks. It is interesting that the Byzantine princess made 
successful efforts in persuading Greeks converted to Islam to return 
to Christianity. It may be that she was dealing with the phenomenon 
of crypto-Christianity inasmuch as relapse from Islam was punishable 
by death. This likelihood is strengthened when one notes that the Greek 
patriarch, only a few years earlier, wrote to the Greeks of Bithynia 
justifying their crypto-Christiantiy as a practice by which they could retain 
their Christianity and their lives, and Theophanes the metropolitan of 
Nicaea refers to the same situation at the end of the fourteenth century . 116 

112 Nicetas Choniates, 690. Pachymeres, I, 130-132. See chapter iii. 

113 Aksaray-Genposman, p. 145. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 265. William of Rubruque- 
Wyngaert, p. 330-331. When he fled to Constantinople he was brought by the metro¬ 
politan of Pisidia. He took part in the patriarchal liturgy of St. Sophia, was an intimate 
of the patriarch, embraced the icons, etc. Pachymeres, I, 130-132, 174, 263-268; 
Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 95. The killing of the vizier Gabras in the late twelfth century 
and the parading of his head on a lance during the feast of the Cross in Sebasteia, seems 
to indicate the same type of animosity over the presence of Greeks in the administration, 
Bar Hebraeus, I, 330, and chapter iii above. 

114 N. and M. Thierry, Nouvelles eglises rupestres de Cappadoce (Paris, 1963), p. 202. Basil 
wears the garb of a Muslim official. The fresco that produces the figures of both Basil 
and Thamar thus presents us with an example of contemporary Seljuk court costume. 

115 Lampros-Dyobouniotes, pp. 11, 13 , passim. 

116 John Cantacuzene, II, 588-589. “&AAd kccI ttoAAous tcov Trpos Try dae|3£iav 
urra)(0£VTcov dvaKaAecrorro Aoyoi; TTEiQouaa Trpds tt|V aipeaiv Trjs ccAr) 0 Ei'a<;. outco 
8e tie pi tt]v ttkjtiv ao^aAcos TToAiTEuaapEvri xod Toys sis aurf|V fyov urrep aurfjs 
TrpoKivSuvEUCTaaa ttoAAccxis, ou6e tcov aAAcov ayaOcov fipeAei, ccAAa iracrq Tpucpfj xai 
TroAureAeia yaipeiv enTovcra, tct ovtcc to 15 TTEvricn 5ieSi6ou, xai ttoAAous tcov ettI 
8ouAe1cc Trapcc tcov p>ap(3dpcov crrroSiSopEvcov EppvETO, ypvcrlov aurf] TrapEXOUcra, 
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Another measure to which the emperors resorted in their desire to 
safeguard the allegiance of the Christian population was simply physical 
removal of the populace of certain areas to Byzantine territory. The 
practice seems to have been of significant extent in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries when the Comnenoi transplanted Greeks from the Turkish-held 
regions of Philomelium, Bourtzes, Iconium, and Neocaesareia. 117 This, 
of course, meant the weakening of the Byzantine character of these 
particular areas, and even though the transferred population would not 
succumb to Islamization, the regions they had abandoned would be 
more easily Islamized. 

As early as the twelfth century, and continuing throughout the centuries 
until the fall of Constantinople, considerable numbers of Christianized 
Turks served in the Byzantine armies. Their military qualities made of 
them highly desirable additions to the empire’s military strength, and we 
see them in the armies of Alexius I, John II, and Manuel I, and, by the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Tourkopouloi had become 
standard contingents of the Byzantine armies. 118 The Tourkopouloi, sons 
of those Turks who had sought service with the emperors and had 
embraced Christianity, were generally settled in the European provinces 
and especially in the regions of the Vardar River. The emperors made 
efforts, thus, to convert at least that segment of the Anatolian Turks who 
had sought service with the Byzantines. After his Anatolian reconquests, 
Alexius Comnenus received Scaliarius, Elchanes, and most of the other 
Turkish emirs of the western Anatolian coast in Constantinople and had 
them baptized. He is reported to have entertained the desire of converting 
all the Turks of Anatolia. 119 The concept of converting the barbarians was 
an old imperial idea that now became a necessity. When John Comnenus 
captured the Muslim city of Biza’a near Aleppo the cadi and 400 of the 
inhabitants were induced to convert to Christianity. 120 At a later date the 
sultans Ghiyath al-Din and Tzz al-Din were baptized, as were also the 
son and granddaughter of the latter. 121 By the last half of the twelfth 
century, the extent of apostasy from Islam was sufficient to be reflected 


kccI Traai CTCoxriplas fy Aipry toT; Suorvyoucn ‘Poopaicov Kcd 6e8ouAconsvois Otto tcov 
papp&pcov Kara auyxcopricnv 0 soO.”Miklosich et Muller, II, 394-395, a patri¬ 
archal document of 1400 refers to the death (sometime previously) of Theodore after she 
had returned to Constantinople and donned the monastic habit. “ ‘H doi 5 ipo<; Kai paKcc- 
pms EKeivri Kai ayta pou ( 3 aaiAi's, f) Searroiva Tfjs ’AvaroAfis, Kupa ©eoSocna povayfi 
t) KavTOKOu£tvr|, eis Try Trjs ’AvaroAfy apyry te Kai au 0 EVTEiav eti EupiOKopEVTi.” 

117 Anna Comnena, III, 29, 200-203. Cinnamus, 21, 41-42, 63. 

118 Anna Comnena, II, 30, 202. John Comnenus captured large numbers of them at 
Castamon, and Turks of Gangra joined his army, Nicetas Choniates, 27, 33-34; Cinnamus 
9, 15; Theodore Ptochoprodromus, P.G., CXXXIII, 1376. Manuel I also had Christian¬ 
ized Turks in his army at the battle of Myriocephalum. The sultan’s troops continually 
called out to them to desert. Nicetas Choniates, 243; Cinnamus, 272. 

119 Anna Comnena, II, 81. 

129 Abu’l-Feda, R.H.C., H.O., I, 24. 

121 Goerge Acropolites, I, 14. George Pachymeres, I, 263-268; II, 591, 609-613. 
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in the synodal proceedings and in the commentaries on canon law 
regarding baptism. During the ceremony of official conversion, the newly 
converted were required to recite a formula of abjuration of Islam which 
rejected the Muslim God as being oAootpupos. 122 The converts found this 
rejection of God oAocnpv/pos a stumbling block and Manuel Comnenus 
intervened vigorously with the ecclesiastical authorities in an effort to 
remove the word from the formula of abjuration. 123 Balsamon relates that 
numerous Agarenes came to Constantinople who alleged that they did 
not need to be baptized as they had already received baptism in 
Anatolia. 124 

The Turks who were Christianized were undoubtedly much smaller in 
number than the Christians who were Islamized, and they were primarily 
soldiers who were eventually settled in Europe. 125 Had the political for¬ 
tunes of Anatolia been otherwise, it is highly probable that Byzantine 
missionaries would have had the success the dervishes enjoyed. 126 

122 This formula is edited in P.G., CXL, 123-136, after the Thesaurus Orthodoxae Fidei 
attributed to Nicetas Choniates. The convert is to repeat the abjuration through an 
interpreter, p. 123. See also E. Montet, “Un riteul d’abjuration des musulmans dans 
l’Eglise grecque,” Revue de I’histoire des religions, L 1 II (1906), 145-163, who gives text 
and translation of such a formula probably of the ninth century. The earliest manuscript 
came from the regions of Trebizond in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 

123 Nicetas Choniates, 278-284. Bones, “ 'O @SCTCTaAovkr)s EvoraOios xod ol 8uo 
'Topoi’ toO aurOKpcrropos MavoufiA A' KopvqvoO (1143/80) utTEp twv ets ti)v 
XpiaTiaviKijv ’OpOoSo^lav peOicrrapEvwv MwapE 0 avwv.” E.E.B.Z., XIX (1949), 
162-169. 

124 For his comments, Rhalles and Potles, II, 498. Also chapter iii. 

125 Some of the more prominent Turks converted to Christianity were the following 
John Axouchus, a Turk taken at Nicaea by the Crusaders, who rose to power under 
John Comnenus (Nicetas Choniates, 14; Cinnamus, 6; Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, 
p. 188-189). Poupakes, a “Rhomaios” of “Persian” origin (Cinnamus, 48). Prosuh, 
though a Turk by birth, was a Greek by education and rearing (Cinnamus, 73). John 
Ises was “IlEporis pev to yevos Tpo 9 qs 5 e kcu 8iah~r|s pETaAaywv 'PwpaiKfjs” (Cin¬ 
namus, 238). There were many others, Cinnamus, i2g, 298; Nicetas Choniates, 542; 
Theodore Scutariotes-Sathas, p. 545; Pachymeres, I, 329; Cantacuzene, II, 488. Manuel 
Palaeologus-Trapp, p. 247, mentions that conversions of Turks were still frequent in his 
day, “elSov yap eyed ttoAAous Tfjs upETEpas 6 pq axe (as, oi tw qpETEpcp TTpoaeAqA-. 
O0acn Soypari Cnrep psv toutou tccs vpuyas TrpoeaOai Trpo6upoupEvou$.” 

126 On the converted Turks and Turkopouloi in Byzantium and the Balkans see the 
following. G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 2d ed (Berlin, 1958). Janin, “Les Turcs Var- 
dariotes,” E.O., no. 160 (i960), pp. 437-439. Laurent, “Perses, Turcs asiatiques ou 
Turcs hongrois,” Sbornik v’ pamet na Petr Nikov (Sofia, 1940), pp. 275-279; “Une famille 
turque au service de Byzance, les Melkites,” B.Z., XLIX (1956), 349-368; “Les bulles 
metriques dans la sigillographie byzantine,” 'EAAqvlKa, V (1932), 142-143, on the body 
of poupT&Toi in the imperial guard which consisted of Turkish converts to Christianity, 
hence the name murtatoi. Gr6goire, “De Marsile a Andernas ou lTslam et Byzance 
dans 1 ’epopee franpaise,” in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati (Vatican, 1956), III, 452-456, 
on the crr^ouTidSEs. Wittek, “La descendance chr/ticnne de la dynastie Seldjuk en 
Macedoine,” E.O., XXXIII (1934), 409-412. G. Konidares, “‘H TrpcoTq pvsla Tfjs 
emoKOirijs BapSapiarrcov ToupKwv utto tov ©Ecro'aAovu<r|<;,” ©EoAoyia, XXIII (1952), 
87-94) 236-238. 

On the origins of the Gagaus in the eastern Balkans: W. Zajaczkowksi, “Gagauz,” 
EI 2 . Wittek, “Les Gagaouzes-Les gens de Kaykaus,” Rocznik Orientalny, XVII (1951-52), 
12-24; “Yazicioglu Ali on the Christian Turks of the Dobrudja,” B.S.O.A.S., XIV, 
(1952), 639-668. G. Balascev, “ 'O auTOKpaTwp MiyaqA H' 6 FlaAaioAoyos Kai to 
iSpuGsv Tjj avvSpopp atrroO Kpcrros twv ’Oyou^wv -rrapet Tqv SuTtKqv ccKTqv tou 
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Despite the various' measures, systematic and otherwise, which the 
Byzantines undertook to preserve Anatolian Christianity, Islam’s political 
victory was the ultimate and decisive factor. The charge of Muslim 
Polemicists that the Turks had triumphed because of the superiority of 
Islam over Christianity as a religion had a pragmatic veracity that was 
far more powerful than any purely theological or philosophical argument. 


Eu^eivov,” 111 Congres international d'Mudes byzantines (Sofia, 1930). P. Mutafciev,“ Die 
angebliche Einwanderung von Seldschuk-Turken in die Dobrudscha im XIII Jahr- 
hundert,” Spisanie na Bidgarskata Akademiia na Naukite i Izkustva, LXVI, Kloni istor.- 
philolog. (1943), 1-129. H. Duda, “Zeitgenossische islamische Quellen und das Oguzname 
des Jazygyoglu Ali zur angebiichen Besiedlung der Dobrudscha im 13. Jhd. n. Chr.,” 
pp. 131—145, in the same journal. R. Tschudi, “Die Bekehrung des Kaighusuz,” Sch- 
weizerisch.es Archivfur Volkeskunde, XLVII (1951), 203-207. 

According to the apocryphal literature, when the Greeks retake Constantinople and 
destroy the Turkish empire, one-third of the Turks will be slain, one-third driven out, 
and one-third converted to Christianity. V. Istrin, Otkrovenie Mefodiia Patarskago i apokrifi- 
cheskiia videniia Daniila v vizantiiskoi i slaviano-russkoi literaturakh (Moscow, 1897), II, 141. 
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VII. The Byzantine Residue in Turkish Anatolia 


The process by which Turkish Islam had absorbed the majority of the 
Christian population in Asia Minor effaced the Byzantine exterior of 
Anatolian society. But as this process had not been complete, there 
survived a significant and visible Byzantine residue in Turkish Anatolia. 
Beyond the direct survival of this manifestly Byzantine element, there was 
a less visible Byzantine ingredient that went into the constitution of the 
new Turkish society. As with all historical cases of assimilation, the 
Islamized Byzantine population brought with it a great part of its popular 
culture and consequently “Byzantinized,” partially, the emerging society 
on the folk level. Inasmuch as the formal culture was Islamic and the 
language Turkish, this Byzantine ingredient is not immediately apparent, 
but a detailed examination of Anatolian society reveals its presence in all 
major aspects of life. There will be no attempt to investigate the absorption 
of Byzantine culture in all its details, for such an effort is not yet possible. 
Scholarship still lacks the necessary studies on each aspect of this phenom e¬ 
non, and the body of folklore, language, economic, and religious history is 
indeed vast. This final chapter, however, will explore, cursorily, all these 
in order to point out the nature of the Byzantine residue, both visible and 
invisible. 

The Physical Residue 

Approximately four centuries after the battle of Manzikert, a Greek 
monk lamented the stark decline of the Byzantine church in Anatolia. 

And neither is a metropolitan to be found in the metropolitanates, nor an 
archbishop in the archbishoprics, nor a bishop in the bishoprics, nor priest in 
church, nor monk in monastery or pious foundation or cell, nor other Christian 
layman in castle or land. 

Fifty-one metropolitanates and eighteen archbishoprics and four hundred 
seventy-eight bishoprics are desolate. 1 

This statement, with the notitia episcopatum to which it was appended, 
illustrates most clearly the colossal scale of the cultural transformation in 
Asia Minor. Of a total of seventy-two metropolitanates subordinate to the 

1 Gelzer, Notitiae Episcopatum, pp. 630-631; chapter v above for the complete quote. 
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Constantinopolitan patriarchate, only seventeen survived in Anatolia, 
and there remained but three bishoprics. In the eleventh century, before 
the cultural change had begun, there had been approximately forty- 
seven Anatolian metropolitan seats, and in the diatyposis attributed to 
Leo VI there had been 374 bishoprics. 2 Only a fragment of the Greek 
Christian population survived in the fifteenth century. 

This Greek ecclesiastical document strongly corroborates the early 
Ottoman tax registers from Anatolia. These registers, of a comprehensive 
nature, were compiled for the collection of the hearth tax. Though 
these statistics are not completely accurate (slaves are not mentioned), 
nevertheless they are an important index as to the relative proportion of 
Christians and Muslims in early sixteenth-century Anatolia. 3 


Number of Hearths 4 


Provinces 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Hearth 

total 

* 5 

Anadolu 

5 i 7 > 8 i 3 

8,5 4 1 

271 

526,595 

2,632,975 

Karaman 

1 34 T 52 

3 ri 72 

. . . 

137,579 

687,895 

Ztilkadriye 

64,102 

2,631 

. . . 

66,733 

333,665 

Diyarbekir 

70,858 

ii ,938 

288 

83,084 

4 : 5,420 

Rum 

116,772 

51,662 


168,434 

842,170 

Hearths 

903.997 

77,869 

559 

982,425 


Population 

4 . 5 i 9 , 9 8 5 

389,345 

2,795 




Of the total registered hearths (982,425), 903,997 or 92 percent were 
Muslim, 77,869 or 7.9 percent were Christian, and 559 were Jewish. 
Though these figures are not exact, they give a good idea of the over¬ 
whelming Muslim nature of Anatolia in the early sixteenth century. 
It is significant that the region in which the proportion and number of 
Christian hearths were highest was that of Rum, containing 116,772 
(69.3 percent) Muslim hearths and 51,662 (30.7 percent) Christian 
hearths. A sampling of tax registers of some of the Anatolian towns will 
perhaps illustrate this important fact somewhat more adequately (p. 446). 
Sivas was still a predominantly Christian town (Armenian and Greek), 
and Tokat was almost evenly divided, whereas in the towns of central 
and western Anatolia the Muslim element was preponderant. 

The evidence as to the extent of remaining Christian populations in 

2 Ibid., pp. 549-559. 

3 On the importance and limitation of early Ottoman tax figures as indices of popu¬ 
lation, O. I,. Barkan, “Essai,” pp. 9-36, which repeats the findings in his earlier works 
on the subject: “Tarihi demografi arastirmalari ve osmanll tarihi,” T.M., X (1951-53), 
1-26 (hereafter cited as Barkan, “Arastirmalari”); “Tiirkiyede imparatorluk devirlerinin 
biiyiik nufus ve arazi tahrirleri ve hakana mahsus istatistik defterleri,” Iktisat Fakiiltesi 
Mecmuasi, IIi (1940), 1-19; “Quelques observations sur l’organisation economique et 
sociale des villes ottomans des XVI e et XVII e siecles,” Recueils de la societe Jean Bodin, VII 
(1955). 289-311. 

4 Barkan, “Essai,” table 1. 
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Hearths: 1520-30 5 


Towns 

Muslim 

Christian 

Jewish 

Total 

Bursa 

6,165 

69 

117 

6,35i 

Ankara 

2,399 

279 

28 

2,706 

Tokat 

818 

701 


G5i9 

Konya 

1,092 

22 


1,114 

Sivas 

261 

750 


1,011 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries contrasts greatly with the testimony 
of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources which indicated that the 
Christians were probably still the majority. The continuing upheaval, 
conquest, tribal migrations, and conversions attained a climactic intensity 
in the two hundred years separating these two groups of documents of the 
mid-thirteenth and mid-fifteenth centuries. 6 The critical transformation 
of the population, prepared by the events of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was consummated in the late thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the 
early fifteenth century. But the absorptive process had been a long one, 
stretching over four hundred years. In the course of this interaction both 
groups influenced each other and both bore the marks of the experience. 

But important numbers of Christians did survive throughout the cen¬ 
turies of Ottoman rule and in the ninteenth century constituted a minority 
of considerable importance. Though there are no exact census reports 
for the ninteenth century, again there are sets of figures that give some 
idea as to the number and proportion of Christians, Muslims, and Jews 
(see chart on opposite page). Of the estimated 12,254,459 inhabitants, 
9,676,714 (78.96 percent) were Muslim, and 2,350,272 (19.2 percent) 
were Christian. 7 The Greek Orthodox element amounted to 1,016,722 or 
8.3 percent. In these statistics the Muslim element again appears pre¬ 
ponderant, 8 but the percentage of Christians has almost tripled when 

5 Ibid., tables 4 and 7. There are some discrepancies in the tables, as for instance in 
the population of Ankara. But for the correct figures see the Turkish version of this 
work, “Arastlrmalari,” table 4. This overwhelming Muslim proportion in many of the 
Anatolian towns is also suggested by the comments of Evilya Chelebi on the number of 
Muslim and Christian quarters in the towns that he visited. See below for the causes 
that led to the survival of a higher proportion of Greek-speakers in Pontus. 

6 That tribal migration into Anatolia continued in the sixteenth century seems to be 
suggested by the statistics in ibid., table 5. The tax hearths of the province of Anadolu 
in 1520-35 (A) and 1570 (B) show marked increase in nomads: 

1520-30 1570-80 

72,268 116,219 

It is possible that this increase is due not only to arrival of new tribal groups, or to more 
efficient tax registers, but also to a general and natural increase of population. At the 
same time, there is evidence for the transplanting of Greeks and Armenians from Anatolia 
to the Balkans, G. D. Galabov and H. W. Duda, Die Protokollbiicher des Kadiamtes Sofia 
(Munich, i960), p. 144, a firman dated 1618-ig fixes the djizye of Greeks and Armenians 
from Anatolia settled in the district of Sofia. 

7 Reproduced in Taeschner, “Anadolu,” EI 2 , who has taken it from the monumental 
collection of V. Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie. Geographie administrative. Statistique descriptive et 
raisonnee de I'Asie Mineure, vols. I-IV (Paris, 1890-95). 

8 The 9,676,714 Muslims includes not only Turks but also a sizable Kurdish minority 
and lesser groups of Arabs and Circassians. 
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compared to the figures of the early sixteenth century (when the ratio 
was 92 percent to 7.9 percent). How is this rather significant change to be 
explained? The Ottoman sultans practiced the policy of transplanting 
populations, and Balkan Greeks and other Christians were on occasion 
settled in Asia Minor, but there was also an important migratory current 
of Greeks from the Aegean isles as well as from other regions. The lush 
riverine valleys of western Anatolia offered greater economic opportunity 
for many of these islanders, and as they were only a few miles away many 
Greeks emigrated to Asia Minor during the centuries of Ottoman rule. 
In this manner began a movement that reversed the exodus of Greeks 
from western Anatolia occasioned by the Turkish invasion of the eleventh 
and fourteenth centuries. Many of these Christians gradually made their 
way inland as merchants, a movement that received considerable impetus 
with the building of the railroads in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 9 Aside from these external factors, the Ottoman unification and 
pacification of Anatolia, and Muhammad the Conqueror’s regularization 
of the church’s status after the destruction of the Byzantine Empire, 
brought more felicitous conditions for the remaining Christian communities 
in Anatolia. Not only did Asia Minor benefit from unified political rule 
but the Christians, protected (by the millet system) from further shrinkage 
of their communities, were henceforth effectively united with the spiritual 
and hierarchical head of the church in Constantinople. Accordingly, 
one sees an increase in the number of Christian hearths by the end of the 
sixteenth century. 10 Because a large number of the Anatolian Orthodox 
Christians spoke Turkish rather than Greek in the nineteenth century 
when Cuinet gathered his statistics, many have declared these Orthodox 
Christians (the so-called Karamanlidhes) to be of Turkish rather than of 
Greek origin. 11 

The Greek-speaking Christians who lived in Anatolia prior to the ex¬ 
change of populations in 1923 were of two types. There were the Greek- 
speakers who were descended from the Byzantine population resident in 
Asia Minor prior to the Turkish conquest, and there was a second group 
of Greek-speakers w'ho came to Asia Minor after the Ottoman conquest. 
These latter were heavily settled on the western coastal and riverine 
regions, their main center being Izmir (Smyrna). 12 Of the regions in 
which Greek-speaking populations (descended from Byzantine times) 

9 Ramsay, Geography, pp. 25-26. Cuinet, Turquie, passim. V. Sphyroaeras, "Mrravacj- 

TEuasis Kai ettoikutpoi KukAccSitcov els Ipupvr|v kocto: tt|v Toi/pKOKpcrnav,” M.X., X 
( 1 963)5 164-199. _ 

10 Barkan, “Essai,” table 5, shows a marked increase of Christian hearths in the 
province of Anadolu (western Asia Minor) from 8,511 hearths in 1520-30 to 20,264 in 
1570-80. Again one must note that perhaps this rise is due to a variety of factors rather 
than to any single cause. 

11 See below for a more detailed discussion of the origin of the Karamanli Christians. 

12 Though there is no definitive account of the later Greek migrations and settlements, 
one may consult with profit the articles in the'following Greek periodicals: 56 vo<pdvi-|S, 
’Apatov TTovtov, MiKpacnornKcr XpoviKcc, FIovticck-ti 'Ecrria. 
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survived into the nineteenth century, Pontus was the single most impor¬ 
tant. The Graecophone element survived in considerable numbers 
throughout the towns and villages located between Rize in the east and 
Cerasus in the west, 13 Trebizond, Oenoe, Samsun (Amisus), and 
Gumushhane constituting the principal centers. The Greek mining 
communities of the Pontus region, especially Gumushhane, were actively 
colonizing other mining sites such as Ak Dag, Bulgar Maden, Bereketli 
Maden, farther to the south, and when the mining industry began to 
decline about 1870 in Gumushhane, they colonized elsewhere as well. 
A second area in which Greek-speakers were to be found was the region 
south of Pontus and north of Cappadocia and centered in Shebin- 
Karahisar. 14 A third group of Hellenophones were those Dawkins studied 

13 The best survey of this second category of Greek-speaking “Byzantines” is the 
remarkable work of R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916); 
“Modern Greek in Asia Minor,” J.H.S., XXX (1910), 109-132, 267-291; “Notes on the 
Study of Modern Greek of Pontus,” Byzantion, VI (1931), 389-400. The work by Arch¬ 
bishop Chrysanthos, 'H EKKApaiccTpcnre^oOvTOS, A.FT., vols. IV-V (1936), is monumental. 
The Greek language and history of Pontus have attracted considerable attention. H. 
Kiepert, “Die Verbreitung der griechischen Sprache im pontischen Kustengebirge,” 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, XXV (1890), 317-333. 26 VO<p&vr|S, III (1906), 
470-481, lists 102 of these Greek-speaking villages. P. Triantaphylides, 'H gv TTovtco gAAp- 
viki) <puAf|, f|T°l tcc FFovTiocKd (Athens, 1866), gives, among other important data, a 
history of the Greek-speaking towns and villages and the approximate number of the 
Greeks. Papamichalopoulos, Flepiriyria'is ei$ tov TTovtov (Athens, 1903). The collective 
enterprise of F. Cumont, J. Anderson, H. Grdgoirc, Studia Ponlica, vols. I—III (1903-10), 
is also valuable. Other philological studies include the following: G. N. Hatzidakis, 
“Analogien Bildungen im pontischen Dialect,” Indogermanische Forschungen, XXXI 
(1912-13), 245-250; D. E. Oeconomides, Lautlehre des Pontischen (Leipzig, 1908); Hatzi¬ 
dakis, "rTgpi Trjs TTovtikps SiccAektou kcq 18 ia trgpi tcov ev au-rrj avaAoyiKtov axnnomcj-- 
pcov,” in his OiAoAoyiKod ’Epeuvoa (Athens, 1911), 1-35; A. A. Papadopoulos, “Zup( 3 - 
oAp sis Tf|V gpsuvav Try TrovTiKfjs SiccAacrou,” J A6r|vd, XLV (1934), 15 ff. More 
detailed studies on towns and villages in the Pontus area include: N. E. Lampadarios, 
riepi ’ApiaoO Kcd irspi tou IIovtou iv ysvsi,” Isvocpavris. I (1896), 172-190, 218- 
240, 264-272, who discusses, among other things, the reasons for the longevity of Greek 
in Pontus; Anonymous, “fTepi lavras,” S£vo9&vr|s, V (1908), 363-364; "TTepi Kotu- 
copcov (’OpSoO)Sgvotpdvns, II (1905), 561-565; “ 'H Kpcbpvcc,” EEvo9dvr|s, V 
(1908), 341-348; K. Spyrantes, 'TTgpi Tfjj Ttapd tt)v Tparrg^ouvTa Kgipgvris KcopoTtoA- 
gcoj lavras,” Egvoyavry, I (1897), 446-453; “ ‘O "Ayios Dcopyioj 6 TTspicrTgpgcbTaj,” 
Egvo9dvr]S, III (1906), 568—569. On the decline of the Greek Christian population of 
Cerasus as a result of periodic raids and devastations, K. Paulides, “ ’OAiyoc Ttvcc TTEpi 
Trjs ttoAecos KepatJoOvTog,” SEvo9dvtis, IV (igo6), 10-28. Cerasus was the seat of a 
Greek metropolitan until 1703, at which time the metropolitanate of Cerasus was aban¬ 
doned and the church was placed under the metropolitan of Trebizond. In the early 
twentieth century, with a population of 14,000, it was said to have about 1,200 Greek, 
1,000 Turkish, and 300 Armenian families. 

14 Identified by Ramsay, Geography , pp. 57, 267, with Coloneia. Dawkins, Greek, 
pp. 9-10. Cumont, Pontica, I, 794. Triantaphylides, TTovTiccKd, pp. 117-119, lists the 
villages of Anastos, Kamishli, in the regions of Ali Yara with 35 houses. In the regions 
of Nicopolis, Paltzana, 50 houses; Karakereviz, 30; Feilere, Esola and Kalatzouk, 50; 
(Ispahan-melesi, 40 and Hahavla, 30, were the only two villages that were Turkish¬ 
speaking, whereas Alisher had both Greek and Turkish-speaking Christians), Kahya 
Tepe, 8; Eski Koy and Keltzana, 30; Katochorion, 35; Litzasa and Asartzoukh, 130; 
Litzasan, Koinuk, 45; Agadjik, 40; Kegilik, 70; Hatzi Koy, 50; Aloutcha and Abu 
Deresi, 25; Eskidje, 30; Supah, 60; Kok Koy, 20. In the regions of Coloneia (Koilisari) 
there were 4 villages; Mouseli and Ameli, 30; Hasantamih and Havzul, 40. On the 
following page Triataphylides lists villages in Chaldia, Neocaesareia, Erzerum, Kars, 
and Paipert, See also S. Zumpulides, “ 'H ’Euapyia KoAcovias:,” Sgvo9dvr)S, VII (1910), 
273 ff. 
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in the twenty Cappadocian villages located about the regions of Nigde and 
Kayseri. 15 These villages, in the area of the famous troglodyte ecclesiastical 
and monastic communities of the Byzantine empire, retained lively 
memories of and associations with the Byzantine past. 16 Slightly to the 
southeast was a fourth area consisting of six villages, the most important 
of which was Pharasa. 17 The three remaining regions wherein Byzantine 
Greek-speaking populations had survived as late as the nineteenth century 
were Sille (a small town very near Konya), Livisi (on the Lycian coast), 
and Golde (near Coula and Philadelpheia). 18 

Unfortunately, the systematic study of the Anatolian Greek dialects 
began comparatively late, so that we do not know whether the above list 
is satisfactory. The facts indicate that the Byzantine Greek-speaking 
element that survived to the nineteenth century was most numerous in the 
Pontic or north Asia Minor regions. This coincides with the general 
information from the Ottoman tax registers showing the spread of the 
Christian population, which was most numerous in this area. Why did 

15 Dawkins, Greek, pp. 10-30. See I. S. Archelaos, 'H Zivccctctos (Athens, 1899). I. 
Sarantides, Zivaactos (Athens, 1899). A. M. Levides, A'l ev povoAiOois povai Try Kcrnrr- 
aSoidaj kcci Auxaovias (Constantinople, 1899). B. A. Moustakides, ''KonrTTccSoKiKd/ 1 
FFapvacro-os, XV (1892), 368-379, 445-458, 600-615. S. Krinopoulos, Ta OepTEKaiva 
dcrro £ 0 voAoyiKT)v Kai (piAoAoyu<r]V crrrotpiv Ef;ETa(6pEva (Athens, 1899). S. Pharaso- 
poulos, SuAcrra, ktA (Athens, 1895). N. S. Rizos, KamraSoKiKd, f]TOi ktA (Constantin¬ 
ople, 1865). de Lagarde, Neugriechisches aus Kleinasien, Abh. der kon. Gesell. der Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, XXXIII (Gottingen, 1886). Kyrillos (as Kyrillos VI patriarch from 1813-18), 
'[aropiKT) iTEpiypayf| toO ev Bievtj ttpoek6o0evtos x«poypa<f>iKoO thvcckos Try pcyaAry 
apyiaaTparrias ’Ikoviou (1815). S. Kholopoulos, “ ‘laropia Zf|Ary f| ZuAaTas,” Eevo- 
cpavris II (1905), 322 ff. S. Basileiadou, “ZvAAoyf] Ae^egov Accikcov ev Zf]Ar| ’Ikoviou Tfjs 
MiKpas ’Atrias,” EEVOqidvrjS, I (1896), 190, 285, 382, 430, 479; continued by S. Kholo¬ 
poulos in Eevocpavry IV (1907), 469-480. P. Karolides, TAcocradpiov ouyKpmKOV 
‘EAArivoKaTrTTaSoKiKcov Ae^egov Tyrol f) ev KairnaSoKia AaAovpEvr| ‘EAAriviKij SioAek- 
tos Kai to ev aurfj crco^opEva tyvn Try apyaias KaTnTaSoKiKrjs yAcbaory (Smyrna, 
1885). N. Levides, “rTepi tuv ovopaojoov Ktopcov, ttoAecov Kai kcopottoAecov Try 
KaTTTraSoKiaj, 11 Eevocpavri^, V (1908), 182-188. Anonymous, “Ta f| 0 r| Kai Ta E 0 ipa to 
ETTTrdyyEApa f] EvSvpacrta tcov ev dnroKEVTpoy KaicrapEi'as KarnraBoKtas oikouvtcov 
s Op 0 o 5 o£cov Xpicmavcov,” EsvotpdvTis, I (1897), 365-382. S. Panteleimonides, “ITepi 
tcov KsAAiPapcov (KeApEpi),” SEvotpavps, I (1904), 511-513. 1 . Balabanes, “ 'H Kapnava 
toO ycopfou pou,” TTapvacrcros, XI (1888), 316-334, on Aravanion. S. Cholopoulos, 
“MovoypacptKri Icrropia ZfjArjs 9 ZuAaTas,” EEvoqxxvps, II (1905), 92-96, 205-210, 284- 
288, 322-327, 342-344. O. Makroas, “ ‘H MaAaKOTrr],” Sevo9dvry, IV (1907), 408-431. 
C. Felekes, “ToTroypatpia pETaAAeiou BouAyap Tfjs ETtapyias XaASias,” SEvo<pdvr]s, 
IV (1907), 344-351. 

16 The estimated populations of these villages are collected in Dawkins, Greek , pp. 10 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 30-35, again for the population figures. Gregoire, “Rapport sur un voyage 
d’exploration dans le Pont et en Cappadoce,” Bulletin de Gorrespondance Hellenique, XXXIII 
(1909), 142 ff. on the dialect of Pharasa. N. P. Andriotes, To yAcoaaiKO iSiwpa tcov 
CPapdcrcov (Athens, 1948). B. Phebes, “ZwTOKTtKai TrapaTr|pf|C 7 £is £15 to yAcoaaiKov 
tSicopa <J>apdcrcov,” E.E.B.Z., XVIII (1948), 173-191. 

18 Dawkins, Greek, pp. 35-38. The “Byzantine” pedigree of the Greek-speakers of the 
environs of Bursa and Nicomedia is debated by I. C. Charitonides, “TTepi Tfjs Aifhcna- 
vfjs SiaAEKTOV ” (Trebizond, 1911). M. I. Mousaios, BaTTapiupoi, f)Toi Ae^iAoyiov 
Tfjs AEi( 3 r)CTiavrjs SioAektou (Athens, 1880), written by a local schoolmaster with the 
object of “correcting” barbarisms of the local Greek. I. Koukoules, “Ta Nsa MuAaaa,” 
EEvo9dvry, III (1906), 448-459; “Ta MOAacra,” EEvo9avTy, II (1905), 234-240, 
456-464. Anonymous (Els Aukios), “TTEpi AuKias Kai Aukicov. FlEpi Mcacpry Kai 
AEi( 3 iaiou,” E£V 09 avT)s, I (1904), 86-93. 
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both the Greek language and Greek Christianity put up a stronger 
resistance to Islamization and Turkification in Pontus than elsewhere? 
It has often been “explained” by the reason that the Hellenic colonization 
and settlement in classical times were more intensive there than elsewhere 
in Asia Minor. But certainly ancient Greek emigration and colonization 
were no more intense in Pontus than in western Anatolia, and the twenty 
Greek-speaking villages of Cappadocia were far removed from this 
ancient coastal Hellenism. One must search for another explanation. 

The Turks did not conquer the Empire of Trebizond until 1461, and 
so in contrast with most of Anatolia it remained free of Muslim domination 
for a much longer period. It was spared the disruption and social up¬ 
heaval attendant upon so much of the Turkish conquest throughout 
Anatolia. Its church remained protected by a Christian ruler, enjoyed 
the possession of wealth and estates, and was regularly administered and 
maintained at a time when the church in the rest of Asia Minor had been 
dispossessed of its land, deprived of its administration, and generally 
crushed. When the Turkish conquest did come to Trebizond it was a 
relatively rapid affair, and though the Greek ruler and many of the aristo¬ 
crats were taken away, the inhabitants of the kingdom were incorporated 
into the already well-developed Ottoman system with far less upheaval 
than had been the case in many other Anatolian areas. Consequently, the 
conquest of Trebizond was a simple, unprolonged event. The conquest 
did not destroy the bonds of cultural and social unity of the region, 19 
and the Christians to the south of the Trebizondine empire had, though 
under Muslim domination, almost continuous contact with and access 
to a thriving Christian and Greek society. The city of Philadelpheia 
(where Greek was still evidently spoken in Ottoman times) and Golde 
similarly represent a small isolated enclave that managed to defend itself 
against Turkish domination until 1390. Perhaps the reason for the rela¬ 
tively long survival of Greek here is also explicable on similar historical 
grounds. Sille (a rallying point for Greeks in the Seljuk period) and 
Livisi represent isolated cases for* which there seems to be no apparent 
explanation. The twenty-six villages of Cappadocia and Pharasa possibly 
maintained their dialects because of partial isolation (the former were 
separated from Kayseri by Mt. Argaeus) and the absence of significant 
Turkish settlements at an early date. This is, of course, a hypothetical 
explanation. It has been noted, however, that Greek began to decline in 
those Cappadocian villages that were near large Muslim towns, such as 
Nigde, or where Turks began to settle in the villages in number, or, 
finally, where the men of the villages began to abandon this isolation to 
seek work in the *towns. It would seem, then, the existence of a large 
number of Greek-speaking Christians in Pontus during Ottoman times is 

19 This theory was advanced as early as 1896 by N. E. Lampadarios, “ ’ApicoO,” 
pp. 236-237. 
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in large part due to political facts, and in Cappadocia to geographical 
isolation. 

A large proportion of the Greek Orthodox population of nineteenth- 
century Anatolia (the so-called Karamanlidhes) was Turkophone. These 
Christians very often knew no Greek (save those who had relearned it as a 
result of the new Greek schools founded in many of the communities) 20 
but wrote Turkish with the Greek alphabet. They were comparatively 
numerous in many parts of the peninsula and the term “Karamanlidhes” 
evidently came to be applied to them because so many of them were from 
the domains that formerly belonged to the Turkmen dynasty of the 
Karamanids. They were to be found in the regions of Adana, Ankara, 
Aydin, Kayseri, Khudavendigiar, Castamon, Konya, Sivas, as well as in 
other localities. 21 The origins of this group of Christians came to be the 

20 S. B. Zervoudakis, ''Ahxvot]tikt) dcvayEvvqois Iv Kaiaapia Tfjs KamraSoxlas,” 
2 £VO<pdvr)S, I (1904), 74-85, on the founding of the gymnasium at the monastery of 
Tlutos npoSpoiiOS at Zendjidere in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Also, 
"Su|j,poAai els Tr)v loTopictv Tfjs EKiraideuaEcos ev Mixpa ’Atria,” Sevotpavqs, II (1905), 
120-124, 181-187, 211-216, 304-310, 345-351, 421-424. 4 6 5-472. 

21 Material on the Turkophone communities of Asia Minor is widely scattered in 
periodical literature that is not easily accessible. The bibliography that follows does not 
pretend to completeness, but will serve as a useful guide. For the Turkophone Christians 
of Bithynia, G. Pachtikos, “ ’Evtuttgocteis,” Eevotpdvqs, III (1905), 134-141, 150-163, 
212-225. For the central Anatolian plateau, I. P., “ ‘H ETrapyia ’Ayxupas,” EEVotpavry, 
IV (1907), 157-161; M. M. Moyseides, “ 2 vp| 3 oAai sis Tqv ioroplav Tfjs avOuTrariKfjs 
f aAaria?, Movoypacpia tit pi ’Ayxupas,” EsvotpdvpS/ II (1905), 158-172, 241-253, 270- 
279, 294-304, 369-379, 414-420, 433-437. For Kars and the Caucasus, E. Muratchanides, 
"Ot ev Kdps "EAAqvES,” EEVoqjdvqs, V (1908), 364-365. 

The accounts of various Anatolian Greeks and European travelers testify to the pre¬ 
valence of the Turkish language among large numbers of Greek Orthodox Christians; 
A. A. Gabrielides, “TTEpt Trj$ ETrapyias Nfioxaioaptas iSla 6 e Tfjs GsoSoopouTToAecoj 
(SacppavTroAEcos) «a! tou TTap 0 Evtou,” Hevo<p6cvns, I (1904), 130-131, the Orthodox 
Christians (3,000) of Castamon, Tosia, Gangra (1,000), Tuht (500), Karata (Kerede) 
(200), Djai Djuna (250) were largely Turkophones. P. Paulides, " 'H Etrapyia NeoxaiCT- 
apEtas,” Sevocpavris, IV (1906), 94-96, 125-136, for Orthodox Turkophone communities 
in northern Asia Minor. In the mid-nineteenth century, prior to the foundation of the 
Greek schools in Isparta, the Greek Orthodox Christians (some 1,000 families) spoke 
Turkish, G. Sakkares, " ‘H ZrrapTT| Tfjs TTtaiSias,” Eevoipavris, I (1897), 356-362; 
"TTtcnStxd/'Esvotpdvris, V (1908), 348-351. K. Iatrides, “”H6q xai E 0 ipa ev ’AvaroAfj, 
iraiSiai ev BovpSoupko Tfjs FliatSias,” S£vo 9 avr|s, IV (1906), 68-79, 362-374, 
503-5to, 433-464. De Planhol, Nomadisme, passim. The 1,600 families of Orthodox 
Christians in Nevshehir were Turkish-speaking and the 600 families of Indje Su had as 
their mother tongue Turkish, A. Ioannides, ‘OSomopixai oppEicoaEts,” H£V09&vr|S, I 
(1897), 323-324. But there were Greek-speakers in both places, SEV09dvr)S, II (1905), 
230-233. Probably there were numerous cases of bilingualism, especially after the 
revival of the schools. The Orthodox inhabitants (about 1,000 in number) of the island 
Nis in the lake by Egridir were entirely Turkophone at the end of the nineteenth century, 
F. Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien (Berlin, 1896), pp. 149-150. Similarly Turkophone in large 
part were the Orthodox Christian inhabitants of Chonae, Denizli, Philadelpheia (Alashe- 
hir), Zafranbolu, Amasra, and Caesareia, R. Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor and Greece 
(Oxford, 1825), I» 277, 299, 311-312; A. D. Mordtmann, Anatolien, ed. F. Babinger 
(Hannover, 1925), pp. 95 , 255, 4 g 2 . B. A. Moustakides, “KaTrrraSoxixd,” p. 455, re¬ 
marked that in traveling from Nicomedia via Ankara to Kayseri one usually encountered 
Turkophone, rather than Greekophone, Christians. The 900 Orthodox families of Kutahya 
in 1905 were Turkophone, Ch. Simeonides, “To KoTuaiov,” Eev09C<vtis, III (1905), 121, 
123. On the Turkophone Orthodox in Bithynia, G. Iosephides, “Flepl tivcdv ttoAecov 
xal xcopcov Tfjs BiSuvlas,” Eevo9&vtis, II (1905). 509 - 513 ; HI (1906), 236-237; IV 
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subject of debate after World War I not only in historical but even in 
diplomatic and political circles as well. According to some the Kara- 
manlidhes were of Greek origin but had in the course of their existence in 
Ottoman Anatolia been linguistically Turkified. 22 Others asserted that 
the Karamanli Christians were descendants of Turkish soldiers whom the 
Byzantine emperors had settled in Anatolia throughout the period of 
Byzantine history preceding the great invasions of the eleventh 
century. 23 There were also those who supported this latter theory on the 
basis of the allegedly “pure” character of the Turkish spoken by the 
Karamanlidhes. 24 

The Turkish-speaking Greek Christians appear for the first time in a 
Latin report presented to the council of Basle in 1437 on the state of the 
Eastern church. The author of this text remarks that in many parts of 
Anatolia some of the clergy, including bishops and archbishops, not only 
wear the garments of the Turkish infidels but also speak their language. 
Only the liturgy, gospels, and epistles were read in Greek: the sermons, 
however, were delivered in Turkish. 25 Shortly thereafter Gennadius 
Scholarius, the first patriarch in Ottoman Constantinople, drew up the 
Greek confession of faith in Greek, which was then translated into 
Turkish (but written in the Greek alphabet). 26 Gian-Maria Angiolello 


(1907), 535 - 544 ; V (1902), 206-209; VII (1910), 15-19- M. Moesides, “BiOuviaKcd 
o-gAiSss,” SevotpdvTy, III (1906), 421-422. For the district of Philadelpheia (Alashehir), 
G. Iosephides, “Tlepi tivcov ttoAewv Kcd Kcopwv Tqs Etrapyias CHAccSEAcpsias,” Eevo- 
9&vr|S, III (1906), 424. For Orthodox Christians in Cilicia, M. Georgiades, “TTspi Tfjs 
KiAtKta? KafioAov Kai ’ASavcov,” Eevo<pdvqs, I (1896), 273-281. "ITepi too vopou 
s A 5 dvwv,” Eevcxpavqs, IV (1907), 496-499. See the remarks ofWilliam of Tyre, III, 19; 
Bar Hebraeus, I, 280, 449-450, Michael the Syrian, III, 319, the Armenian Thoros slew 
10,000 of these Greeks. Wilbrandus de Oldenborg, Peregrinatio, ed. J. G. M. Laurent in 
Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor (Leipzig, 1873), p. 174. Nerses of Lampron, R.H.C., D.A., 
I, 596. On Attaleia, “ ‘H nupKa'td Tqs ’ATraAeias,” Hevotpccvris, I (1904), 566-567; 
'TtEpiypacpij Tfis ttoAecos ’A-rraAeias,” Esvocpavris, V (1908), 244-259.. 

S2 Taeschner, “Anadolu,” EI 2 . 

23 J. Eckmann, “Einige gerundiale Konstruktionen im Karamanischen,” Jean Deny 
Armagani (Ankara, 1958), 77. For further bibliography, G. Jaeschke, “Die Tiirkisch- 
Orthodoxe Kirche,” Der Islam , XXXIX (1964), 95-129. 

24 Jaeschke, “Kirche,” pp. 96-98. Hamdullah Subhi asserts that he learned many 
such old Turkish words from the Turkophone Orthodox women of Attaleia in 1923. 
Cami Baykurt, who first proposed the Turkish origin of the Karamanlidhes, Osmanli 
iilkesinde Hiristiyan Turkler, 2d ed. (Istanbul, 1932), was an organizer of the Turkish 
League for the defense of Izmir against Greek claims. 

25 S. Lampros, “ 'Yttopvripa Ttepi tcov 'EAAtivikcov ycopcov xal ekkAt)ctiojv kcctcc tov 
6eko;tov TrepTrrov aicova,” N.E., VII (1910), 366, “Notandum est, quod in multis partibus 
Turcie reperiuntur clerici, episcopi et arciepiscopi, qui portant vestimenta infidelium et 
Iocuntur linguam ipsorum et nihil aliud sciunt in grece proferre nisi missam cantare et 
evangelium et epistolas. Alias autem orationes multi dicunt in linguam Turcorum.” On 
the liturgy among the Karamanlidhes see now the interesting article of R. Glogg, “The 
Publication and Distribution of Karamanli Texts by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
before 1850, I,” The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, XIX (1968), 57-81. 

26 S. A. Chudaverdoglu-Theodotus, " 'H ToupKotpccvo; EAAqviKf) cpiAoAoyia 1453— 
1924,” E.E.B.Z., VII (1930), 299-300. Among the versions of the text is that published 
in P.G., CLX, 333-352. In a sense this does not belong to the later phenomenon of 
Karamanli literature. 
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remarked that the fifteenth-century Greek inhabitants of Meram 
(outskirts of Konya) spoke Turkish (with some exceptions), and that their 
liturgical books were written in Turkish and Arabic script. 27 These 
Turkophone Christians of the Greek church are first referred to as 
“Karamanos” in the travel account of Hans Dernschwamm (1553-55) 
who encountered them in the Yedikule quarter of Istanbul and described 
them as a Christian folk of the Greek faith whom Selim I had transplanted 
from Karaman. He noted that they were a numerous people, that they 
knew no Greek, but he did not know whether their original language was 
Turkish. 28 Other travelers observed and commented on their presence 
thereafter, including the famous Turkish traveler Evliya Chelebi. 29 
These Orthodox Christians of Anatolia began to found Greek schools in 
the nineteenth century in an effort to revive a knowledge of Greek. 30 It is 
interesting that with the Graeco-Turkish war of 1919-1921, the com¬ 
plexities of the minority problem brought the question of the origin of 
the Turkish-speaking Anatolian Orthodox Christians into the political 
and diplomatic spheres, and that at this time the Kemalist government 
momentarily considered a project for a Turkish Orthodox church under 
the direction of the Anatolian priest Papa Eftim Karahisaridhes. 31 

By the early eighteenth century, there had come into existence a printed 
Karamanli literature that, though Turkish, was written in the Greek 
alphabet. This literature consisted largely of translations into Turkish 
of the Old and New Testaments, the Apostles, Apodeipnon, various other 
liturgical texts, hagiography, and other religious writings. There were in 
addition books of a nonreligious nature concerning such subjects as 


27 Babinger, Mahomet II le conquerant et son temps 1432-1481 (Paris, 1954), p. 401. 

28 Hans Dernschwam’s Tagebuck einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien {1553I55), 
ed. F. Babinger (Munich-Leipzig, 1923), p. 52. “Nicht weit von abstander burg, so 
Giedicula genant, an einem oeden orth der stadt, wont ein cristen volkh, nent man 
Garamanos, aus dem landt Caramania, an Persia gelegen, seind cristen, haben den 
krichischen glauben. Und ire mes haltten sy auff krikisch und vorstehen doch nicht 
krikisch. Ir sprach ist turkisch. Nit weiss ich, ab sy anfenglisch turkische sprach gehapt 
haben. Des jeczigen turkischen kaysers vatter Slinua sol dis volkh her gen Constantinapol 
gefurt haben, als er die selbigen lender bekriegt. Scheint ein gros stark volkh sein. Die 
Weyber haben lange, spiczige, weysse und auch von farben huthe auff, also ungerarlich 
gestaltt wie ein bapstkron. Und wan sy ausgehen, so decken sy ein dunn durchsichtigs 
thuch daruber bis uber die bruste.” 

29 Evliya Chelebi, Seyahatnamesi, Anadolu, Suriye, Hicaz {1671-1672) (Istanbul, 1935), 
IX, 288. 

30 G. Sakkares, “'H StrdpTri Tps TTiaiSlas,” SEvocpavns, I (1897), 362. S. B. 
Zervoudakes, “AtavopTiKp dvayewrjCTis tv Kaiaapia Tfjs KamraSoKia;,” Sevo<j>ovt|S, 
I (1904), 74-85, describes the founding and functioning of the gymnasium in the monastery 
of Timios Prodromos in Zendjidere, Cappadocia, during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. See also the general remarks of Dawkins, Greek, passim. 

31 For the confusing details and motives, Jaeschke, “Kirche,” pp. 95-129; H. J. 
Psomaides, “The Ecumenical Patriarchate under the Turkish Republic: The First Ten 
Years,” Balkan Studies, II, (1961), 50 ff.; The Eastern Question: The Last Phrase, a Study 
in Greek-Turkish Diplomacy (Thessalonike, 1968), pp. 91-92 and passim. T. Ergene, Istiklal 
harbinde Turk Ortodokslari (Istanbul, 1951), is, according to Psomiades, the work of Papa 
Eftim himself. 
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mathematics, geography, astronomy, physics, and Greek chrestomathies 
and lexica. The Karamanlidhes also printed a newspaper in Istanbul. 32 

Inasmuch as the question of the historical origins of the Karamanlidhes 
is intimately related to the subject of the “Byzantine Residue” in Anatolia, 
a brief investigation of the problem is necessary. The theory of their 
Turkish origin appeared in a developed form immediately after World 
War I when the partition of Turkey seemed imminent. The connection of 
this theory with the political circumstances that so threatened Turkey at 
that time, especially from Greek claims in Asia Minor, is unmistakably 
clear. The author of this explanation, Cami Baykurt, was general 
secretary of the League for the Defence of Ottoman Rights in Izmir in 
1918-1919. In his writings Cami Baykurt, as did certain other Turkish 
authors, 33 expounded the Turkish origins of the Karamanlidhes on 
historical, linguistic, and other grounds. Baykurt alleged that the Turkish 
language (and it was, he said, purer Turkish than that spoken by many 
Muslim Turks) 34 and the Turkish customs of the Turkophone Christians 
were due to the fact that they were descendants of Turkish soldiers whom 
the Byzantine emperors had settled in Anatolia prior to the Seljuk 
invasions. Here they were converted to Christianity, and because of 
Seljuk and Ottoman religious tolerance, they were permitted to retain the 
Christian religion. 35 

Neither the alleged historical nor linguistico-cultural arguments 
advanced by this theory provide satisfactory explanations of the Kara¬ 
manlidhes phenomenon, a phenomenon, incidentally, which is by no 
means unique and restricted to the history of Turkish Anatolia. Though 
the linguistic problem must be solved by the philologists and there is no 
attempt to pronounce judgment on this specialized question here, still 


32 On their literature and language see the following works: Jaeschke, “Kirche,” 
pp. 99-101 gives a short but succinct sketch of this literature with useful bibliography, 
Chudaverdoglu-Theodotos, “TovpKocpcovos,”pp. 306-307; S. Salaville and E. Dalleggio. 
Karamanlidika 1584-1850, vol. I (Athens, 1958), is the first volume of a comprehensive 
descriptive catalog of printed Karamanli literature. See the review of Eyice, Belleten, 
XXVI (1962), 369-374. F. Halkin, “Accolouthies greco-turques a l’usage des grecs 
turcophones d’Asie Mineure,” in Memorial Louis Petit (Bucharest, 1948), pp. 194-202. E. 
Photiades, " ToupK09wva IAAr|viKa (Jif 3 Alcc,” ‘EAAr|viKa, IV (1931), 493-495. G. 
Arbanitakes, Les reliques d’un monde disparu (Athens, 1930), is a catalog of Karamanli 
manuscripts to be found in Athens. Eckmann, “Die karamanische Literatur,” in Philo- 
logiae Turcicae Fundamenta (Wiesbaden, 1964), II, 819-834. Huart, “Notice sur trois 
ouvrages en turc d’Anqara imprimis en caracteres grecs,” J.A., 9® ser., XVI (1900), 
459-477. G. Hazai, “tjber den osmanisch-ttirkischen Abschnitt des dreisprachigen 
Sprachftihrers von Saloniki,” Ural-altaische Jahrbiicher, XXXIII (1961), 66-72. 

33 The arguments of Cami were repeated in a series of articles by Izzet Ulvi, which 
appeared in the journal Hakimiyel-i Milliye, under the title “Anadolu’da Hiristiyan 
Ttirkler,” For translated excerpts, Jaeschke, “Kriche,” pp. iio-m. 

34 “Jaschke, “Kirche,” p. 96, n. 9<7. 

35 Ibid., pp. iio-iii, Izzet Ulvi gave a variant explanation. These Karamanlidhes 
were descendants of the indigenous “Turanian” inhabitants of Anatolia who had lived 
in the peninsula at least as early as 4,000 years ago. Under Byzantine rule, he says, they 
adopted Christianity but retained their language. Cami Baykurt developed his thesis 
at length in Osmanli Ulkesinde Hiristiyan Turkler, 2d ed. (Istanbul, 1932). 
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one is struck by the comments of the seventeenth-century traveler Evliya 
Chelebi who also noticed the cultural peculiarities of the Karamanlidhes. 
When he visited Antalya he recorded the fact that the Christians spoke 
only Turkish. 

And there are four quarters of Greek infidels. But the infidels know absolutely 
no Greek. They speak erroneous Turkish. 36 

Soon after Antalya, Evliya’s itinerary brought him to the coastal town of 
Alaiya where he observed the same condition. 

There was, from olden times, an infidel Greek quarter. There are altogether 
300 [who pay] the haradj. They know absolutely no Greek but know erroneous 
Turkish. 37 

To Evliya these Turkish-speaking Christians appeared as Greeks who 
spoke no Greek. 38 It is interesting to note his observation that they spoke 
an “erroneous” form of Turkish, a form that evidently distinguished them 
linguistically from their Turkish Muslim neighbors. 39 Evliya, in contrast 
to Baykurt, considered the Turkish of the Karamanlidhes in seventeenth- 
century Antalya and Alaiya to be anything but “pure.” 

More important is that the sources do not indicate that Turks were 
settled as military colonists on any significant scale in Byzantine Anatolia 
prior to the battle of Manzikert. It is remarkable how often articles and 

26 Evliya Chelebi, IX, 288, “. . . ve dordii Urum keferesi mahallesidir Amma keferesi 
asla lirumca bilmezler Batil Turk lisani iizre kelimat iderler.” 

37 Ibid.., p. 297, “Amma kadim eyyamdan beru Urum keferesi bir mahalledir Cumle 
115 yiiz haracdlr Amma asla Urum lisani bilmiyub batil Turk lisani biliirler.” 

38 We have an affirmation of the Greek origin of these Karamanlidhes from a Greek 
traveler of the late sixteenth century. Jacob Meloites, from the Dodecanesian island of 
Patmos, composed in 1588 an account of his journeys throughout the Middle East and 
Europe, and in so doing left us some precious notes on south and west Anatolia. He 
specifically mentions three Turkophone Christian communities, in Isparta, Attaleia, and 
Kula. S. Papageorgiou, “ ‘OSoiTropiKov 5 laKcb( 3 ou MqAoiTq,” TTapvacrcros (1882), 
635, "Kod sis Tpv yen pa Tijv ’AxaAia eoti iroAAoi yptoriavoi "EAAtives, aAAa ov yivco- 
axouen yAwcraa EAAiviKijv povov TOUpKiKq yAwacra- Kai uTrapyouni xaAol ypiariavoi 
Kai ypappomcrpEvoi, ypapporra EAAqviKd, TUTtoypacpia ek rfjs BEVETpas. Kai ek 
T ps ’ATaAias loco Tfjs emptas Suo Kai rjuiau qp^pas eis X“P a ovopd^ETai Z-rtapTcc 
Kai E15 ta SirapTa: ttoAAo'i xp'trriavoi "EAAqvey ou yivcboKOUcn yAakraa EAAqvtKq.” 
Isparta still had many Christians when Lucas visited it in the early eithteenth century. 
Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas, fait par ordre du roi dans la Grece, I'Asie Mineure, la Macedoine el 
VAfrique (Amsterdam, 1714), I, 247-248 (hereafter cited as Lucas, 1714). P. 636, "... 
eis KouAa. rfoAAoi xP laTtavo * "EAApvES' ou yivwaKouv yAcoaaa EAAqviKiV ttcxvtes 
texvites, Troioucn TaTteSiKa' ” Meloites, like Evliya, considers these Christians to be of 
Greek origin, for he refers to them not only as Christians but as Greeks (the use of 
Hellenes is most interesting). The testimony of the Greek and Turkish sources thus 
corroborate each other and both consider these Turkophone Christians as Greeks (Rum, 
Ellenes). As of the seventeenth century, there were no Jews or Armenians in Mugla, 
only Turks and Greeks. Evliya Chelebi, IX, 202. 

39 My colleague Prof. Janos Eckmann kindly informed me that even today the Turkish 
of the Karamanlidhes differs from that of the ordinary Turkish-speaker. On peculiarities 
and characteristics, Eckmann, “Einige gerundiale Konstrukionen in Karamanischen,” 
Jean Deny Armagani (Ankara, 1958), pp. 77-83; “Anadolu Karamanli aglzlarma ait 
arastirmalar I. Fhonetica.” Dil ve tarih-cografya fakiiltesi dergisi, VIII (Ankara, 1950), 
165-200. J. Deny, “Le gerondif en-(y)isin, d’apres les ecrits du moine Ioanni Hierotheos 
en turc des Grecs-orthodoxes turcophones d’Anatolie,” K.C.A., III (1941), 119-128. 
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books refer to this supposed large-scale “Turkish colonization” by the 
emperors. If there was such a colonization of Turks, the contemporary 
histories, chronicles, and other documents certainly passed over it in 
silence. There was large-scale colonization in Anatolia prior to the eleventh 
century, but mostly of Slavs. The Turks were most often settled in Europe, 
especially in the Vardar regions. 40 If indeed Turks had been settled in 
Anatolia during this earlier period, they would probably not have 
survived the process of Hellenization and Christianization. This is what 
happened to the Slavs and other smaller groups settled in Anatolia by the 
Byzantines. There is no indication that Slavic-speakers from the Byzantine 
period survived in Ottoman Anatolia, rather they had been Hellenized. 
The basic languages that survived into the Ottoman period were Greek 
and Armenian. One must assume that in this Hellenic Christian environ¬ 
ment most ethnic groups would have been largely assimilated. 

It would seem more likely that the Karamanlidhes were in origin largely 
Greek-speaking Christians of Byzantine Anatolia, who in the course of 
Seljuk and Ottoman rule were Turkified linguistically, abandoned the 
use of Greek, and adopted a number of Turkish customs and practices. 
There are many parallel cases that would support such an assertion. That 
the vanquished very often abandoned their language for that of the con¬ 
queror and also imitated many of the victor’s customs were already 
apparent to Ibn Khaldun in the fifteenth century. 41 The process by which 
Turkish replaced Greek as the spoken language of these Christian com¬ 
munities was still alive in the late nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century, so that the philologists turned their attention to it, described it, 
and thus we have some knowledge of it. Social, political, and economic 
reasons most frequently require the conquered to acquire some knowledge 
of the language of their rulers. They must do this in order to carry on and 
facilitate the business of everyday existence. The language of government, 
administration, courts, tax collection, and commerce was most often, 
though not exclusively, Turkish. Conversion to Islam led to Turkification, 
and since the majority converted to the new religion, they also became 
Turkophone. There is also some evidence that the Turks occasionally 
insisted upon the use of Turkish in the thirteenth century. 42 The cities, as 
the political and religious centers of the Turks, no doubt became principal 
centers from which the process of Turkification radiated. Those villages 
that were geographically nearby or else closely bound economically to the 
cities were strongly affected in matters of language. In those villages where 


40 This is repeated in the useless study of L. Vrooman, “The Pre-Ottoman Conquest 
of Asia Minor,” Muslim World, XXI (1941), 249-256. Yinanc, Fethi, passim, makes 
similar assertions, all of them based on misquoted and misunderstood sources, most of 
these sources being quoted from other secondary works. 

41 See chapter vi. 

42 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 313, 345. 
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the ruling Turks settled, the same phenomenon was to be observed. Even 
in villages that had no Turkish settlers and were geographically isolated 
Turkish was often introduced by Christians who, emigrating to Istanbul, 
Kayseri, and other towns, in order to find work, returned to their pro¬ 
vincial homes to retire. The change was usually manifested in the local 
Greek speech by a saturation of Turkish lexicographical material and 
syntactical forms. The villagers might become bilingual for varying 
periods of time until at some critical point Turkish would replace Greek 
as the language of the house and family. Then a generation would appear 
for which the mother tongue would be Turkish and Greek would be 
relegated to a secondary position. Finally, the process would be con¬ 
summated when the last old men and women of the village who remem¬ 
bered a few words and phrases of Greek would pass away. 

All these conditions for and stages of the decline of Greek and the victory 
of Turkish have been recorded in nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Anatolia. In the Cappadocian villages of Andaval (an all Christian 
village of about 2,000 inhabitants in the early twentieth century) and 
Limna (about 2,000 Christians and 650 Turks), the Christians had spoken 
Greek up to the latter part of the last century by which time Turkish had 
almost completely replaced Greek (by 1884 in Andaval, and by 1880 in 
Limna). 43 Similarly the Greek-speaking miners from Pontus who colon¬ 
ized Bereketli Maden in the Taurus eventually abandoned Greek for 
Turkish. 44 By 1891 all that remained of Greek in the village of Golde 
was a scant fifteen words, and these were recited by an old woman to the 
German philologist K. Buresch. 45 At Isparta, before the founding of the 
Greek schools, the number of Greek-speakers could be counted on the 
fingers. 46 Even in the regions of Pontus, where the Greek-speaking 
tradition had been strongest, Turkisms in the language were frequent, and 
the closer the villages were to the periphery of the area, the more readily 
did they succumb to Turkish. 47 There were other areas in which the 
retreat of Greek, though not at the final stage of disappearance, was well 
along the way. In the Cappadocian villages of Semendere, Ulagadj, 
Fertek, as a result of increases in the number of Turks or of contacts with 
the outside world, Greek had been, lexicographically and syntactically, 
heavily permeated by Turkish, and linguistic Turkification of the in¬ 
habitants was far advanced. 48 In other Cappadocian Graecophone 


43 Dawkins, Greek, p. n. Rizos, KcrrrrraSoKlKa (Constantinople, 1856). Archelaos, 
Sivccccros, p. 126. Karolides, TAcoCTadpiov, p. 37. Moustakides, KarmccSoKiKa, pp. 455- 
456. 

44 Balabanes, MiKpacncrriKa (Athens, 1891), pp. 134-139. 

45 Dawkins, Greek, p. 38. K. Buresch in Wochenschrift fur Philologie, IX (1892), 1387. 

46 Sakkares, " ‘H S/rrdpTT] Tps TTicnSias,” Eevocpavris, I (1897), 362. 

47 Triantaphylides, rTovTiocKQC, pp. 142-143. Dawkins, “Notes on the Study of the 
Modern Greek of Pontus,” Byzantion, VI (1931), 396. 

48 Dawkins, Greek, pp. 13-18. Moustakides, KornTraSoKiKCC, pp. 455-457. 
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villages such as Ghurzono and Aravanion, which had no Turkish popu¬ 
lation, the existence of the language was secure. But because of proximity 
to Nigde, the main arteries of communication and the movements of 
trade, Greek experienced a certain corruption, ensuing from Turkish 
linguistic borrowings. 49 Pharasa, where previously Turkish had not been 
understood, became bilingual as a result of the influx of some Turkish 
settlers, but Greek remained the principal language of the Christians. 50 
In Sille, outside of Konya, Turkish had also been unknown, but with the 
appearance of a sizable Turkish population in the nineteenth century, the 
position of Greek became precarious. 51 As far west as Bithynia, the same 
process was observable in the village of Saridagounion where the Greek 
of the 1,500 Christians was heavily contaminated. 62 

The process by which Greek-speaking communities could abandon 
their language for Turkish is amply illustrated by these recorded instances 
from the last century of Ottoman history. 53 No doubt the process was one 
that did not suddenly begin in the nineteenth century, that very period of 
extraordinary awakening and consciousness when strenuous efforts were 
made to teach the Karamanlidhes Greek anew through the extensive 
program of founding schools. The retreat of Greek before the progress of 
Turkish was constant throughout the long centuries of Seljuk and 
Ottoman rule in Asia Minor. 54 

The actual process of linguistic Turkification, so apparent to observers 
in the nineteenth century, is not the only evidence indicative of a Greek 
origin for the Karamanlidhes. There are many parallels among other 
cultural groups in which their language was replaced by the language of 
the ruling class. In Anatolia itself large numbers of Armenian Christians 
became Turkophone and often wrote Turkish in the Armenian script. 55 
In Syria, where Arabic replaced Syriac at an earlier date, the former 
Syriac-speaking population utilized the Syriac alphabet to write Arabic 
(Karshuni). The Copts of Egypt too were Arabized in language so that 
they eventually retained Coptic only as a liturgical language, and on occa¬ 
sion used the Coptic alphabet to write Arabic. Moving to the northern 


49 Dawkins, Greek, pp. 17-18. 

50 Ibid., pp. 30-34. 

51 Ibid., p. 36; C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung (1837), III, 126 ff. 

52 G. Paschalides, “ ’AvotKoivcocns irepi irdAecov tivoov Trjs Bi&uvias,” SevocpavTis, I 
(1896), 284. _ 

63 The ancient geographer Strabo gives a parallel description of the victory of Greek 
over the Anatolian languages, see chapter i. 

54 Perhaps the earliest example is that in Nicetas Ghoniates, 50, in which the Greek 
Christians of the isles in the lakes began to associate intimately with the neighboring 
Turks. "cokouv pev oOv Todrras Tr|viK& 5 e Kcapou Xpionavcov iapol, oi xal 81a A£p( 3 cov xal 
dKaTicnv toT$ ’Ikovieucti TovpKOis liripiyvOpEvoi ou povov Tpv Ttpos aAAfjAous cpiAiav 
evteOOev EKpccruvav aAAa xod toIs ETTrrriSEupacriv atrrcov ev ttAei'octi Trpo<T£<rx T l Kaa ' ,v - 
apsAEi Kai cos opopoucn atrroTs TTpocrri 0 £p£voi 'Pcopaiovs cos EyOpous OttePAettovto - 
out co xpovco KpaTuvQsv £ 0 os ytvous xai dppcrKEias iariv layupoTEpov.” 

55 Von Harff, von Groote, p. 201, and n. 793, chapter iii above. 
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shore of the Mediterranean, once more, the Greek populations were 
subjected to the same cultural transformation in southern Italy. Here they 
were absorbed by the Latin element and the Greek language underwent 
the same obliteration that it did in Asia Minor. Many of these Greeks in 
southern Italy eventually wrote Italian utilizing the Greek alphabet. 56 
In many ways the history of medieval Spain, as a border region where the 
forces of Christianity and Islam clashed, presents an interesting parallel 
with Anatolia. By the reign of the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahman II (822- 
852) extensive numbers of the population had apostatized to Islam, and a 
significant portion that had not become Muslim had been Arabized 
culturally. This latter class, known as the Mozarabs (Arabic, mustarib, 
he who adopts the language and customs of the Arabs), accommodated 
itself to Arab language, literature, and manner of life. They seemed to 
prefer Arabic literature to the Latin writings of the Church Fathers, had 
the Bible translated into Arabic, often bore Muslim names, maintained 
harems, practiced circumcision, and so forth. 57 The many parallels 
between the Mozarabs and Karamanlidhes in matters of imitation of 
language and customs of the conqueror further reinforces the probability 
that the Karamanlidhes were Greek in origin. Had events in Anatolia 
followed the pattern of a Christian reconquista as occurred in Spain, the 
phenomenon of linguistic change from Greek to Turkish would probably 
have reversed itself. The Spanish reconquista terminated the process of 
linguistic Arabization before it could remove Spanish. The Karamanlidhes, 
like the Mozarabs who imitated the Arabs, often had Turkish names, 58 


56 G. N. Sola, “Spigolature di Codici Greci Siciliani,” Archivio Storico per la Sicilia 
orientali, XXV (ig2g), 408-412. G. Schiro, “ 'H pu^auTiuf) AoyOTEyvia Trjs ZikeMocs kcci 
Trjs k&tgo ’iTaAiocs,” 'EAAr|viKd, XVII (ig62), 182. On the state of the Greek com¬ 
munities in the fourteenth century, J. Gay, “Notes sur la conservation du rite grec dans 
la Galabre et dans la terre d’Otrante au XIV* siecle; listes de monasteres basiliens 
(d’apres les archives du Vatican),” B.Z., IV (i8g5), 5g—66. G. Rohlfs, Neue Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis der unteritalienischen Gratzitat, Bay. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. Sitz. (ig62). 
G. Morosi. “L’elemento Greco nci dialetti dell’ Italia meridionale,” Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano. XII, (i8go-g2), 76-96. A. Guillou, “La Lucanie byzantine,” Byzantion, XXXV 
(1965), 119-149; “Inchiesta sulla popolazione greca della Sicilia e della Calabria nel 
Medio Evo,” Rivista Storica Italiana, LXXV (1963), 53-68. M.-H. Laurent and J. Guillou, 
Le "Liber Visitationis’ d’Athanase Chalkeopoulos {145J-1458) (Vatican, i960). 

57 P. Hitti, History of the Arabs (New York, 1951), pp. 515, 530, 545, 551. E. Levi- 
Provencal and L. P. Harvey, “Aljamia,” EI 2 . G. Levi Della Vida, “I Mozarabi tra 
Occidente e Islam,” L’Occidente e VIslam nell’alto medicevo (Spoleto, 1965), II, 667-695, 
with a good bibliography. Levi-Provencal, Histoire de I’Espagne musulmane, (Paris, 1950- 
53), I, 233; III, 214-226, 233-240. F. J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozarabes de Espana 
(Madrid, 1897-1903). A. G. Palencia, Los Mozarabes de Toledo eti los siglos XIIy XIII 
(Madrid, 1926-30). I. de la Cagigas, Los Mozarabes (Madrid, 1947-48). H. Peres, 
“Les elements ethniques de l’Espagne musulmane et la langue arabe, au V-XI siecle,” 
in Etudes d’orientalisme dediees a la memoire de Levi-Provengal (Paris, 1962), II, 717-731, 
especially 725 on Islamization and Arabization of Christians. 

58 Anatolian Greeks with Turkish names appear as early as the thirteenth century. 
Thierry, Noiwelles Eglises, pp. 202-206, published dedicatory inscriptions from the 
church of St. George not far from Gelveri which included the name Georgios Yiag(oupes). 
Turkish names, titles, and double Greek-Turkish names were in use in the empire of 
Trebizond. The emperor Andronicus’ two brothers had Greek and Turkish names, and 
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and imitated Turkish customs in dress, in amusements, and in other 
ways. 59 

The scant historical sources and evidence from the period of the eleventh 
through the fifteenth centuries would also support the probability that the 
Karamanli Christians were formerly Graceophone and that Greek was the 
principal language of the peninsula on the eve of the invasions. The cities 
of Ankara, Neocaesareia, Attaleia, Iconium, and Amaseia, whose 
Orthodox Christian population in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
was largely Turkophone, were inhabited by Greek-speaking Christians in 
the earlier periods. In 1391 the translator for the religious debate between 
Manuel Palaeologus and the Ancyrene muderris was a bilingual inhabi¬ 
tant who had been converted to Islam. At the time Neocaesareia was 
besieged by the emperor John II Comnenus, the Turkish defenders had 
the inhabitants of the city compose a letter to the attackers in Greek. Many 
of the inhabitants of Attaleia in the thirteenth century also spoke Greek, 
and the Danishmendname refers to Greek-speakers in Amaseia and 
Comana Pontica. 60 Also indicative of the fact that Greek was the principal 
language of Anatolia prior to Turkification is the phenomenon that the 
children of mixed marriages, as well as converts to Islam, were very 
frequently Greek-speaking or bilingual. Thus large numbers of mixo- 
varvaroi in the Seljuk armies of the twelfth century were both Greek¬ 
speaking and Turkish-speaking. The Turkish troops who attempted to 
defend Chios against the counteroffensive of Alexius I also knew Greek. 61 
The geographical spread of Greek in this early Turkish period is often 
reflected in the administration of the various Turkish principalities. The 
Danishmendids minted a coinage that often utilized Greek inscriptions. 
The Seljuks, Ottomans, and house of Aydin, who ruled over large numbers 
of Greeks and had to deal with Greek states, all had Greek chanceries in 
their administration. John Cantacuzene remarks that the Ottomans 


there was even a partial Turkification of court titles. Panaretus-Lampsides, pp. 64-66,. 
72, 75-76. Greek Christians with Turkish or Turko-Greek names also appear in the 
monastic documents ofVazelon, T. Uspenski and V. Benesevie, Vazelonskie Akty (Lenin¬ 
grad, 1927), pp. 10, 17. The spread of Turkish names among the Greek Christians of 
both Anatolia and the Balkans was extensive. See the following for references to them in 
Turkish documents: M. Koman, “Anadolu HIristiyanlarda Islam ve Turk adlarl,” 
Konya, III, 180-183; Konyali, Aksehir, pp. 540 ff. 

59 Nicephorus Gregoras, III, 555, reports that even in fourteenth-century Constan¬ 
tinople, the Greek youths were adopting “Perisan” and Latin dress. The adoption of 
Muslim clothing, customs, and titles (as well as those of the Latins) was apparently 
strong among the Armenians of eastern Anatolia and Cilicia in the twelfth century, 
Nerses of Lampron, R.H.C., D.A., I, 597 ff. De Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 115, for Turkish 
influence on Trebizondine cavalry and weapons. For the adoption of Turkish style 
archery contests in Constantinople see the traveler, Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 158. 

60 Bar Hebraeus, I, 306. Manuel Palaeologus, P.G., CLVI, 121-122. A. J. Arberry, 
Discourses of Rumi (London, 1961), pp. 108-109. Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 212, 
315; II, 26, 129. 

61 Anna Comnena, II, 111-112; III, 205. Gesta Francorum, pp. 101, 107. The converted 
Greeks in parts of Pontus continued to speak Greek, as did the converts of Crete. 
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themselves were familiar with the Greek language. 62 Greek religious and 
funerary inscriptions are frequent in Anatolia as late as the end of the 
thirteenth century and continue in many regions, sporadically, until the 
fifteenth century. But by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries these 
inscriptions are often in Turkish inscribed with Greek characters. 63 In 
many ways one of the most striking testimonials to the importance of Greek 
in part of thirteenth-century Anatolia are the Greek verses in the Rebab- 
name of Sultan Walad, the son of Djalal al-Din Rumi. He obviously 
composed these verses for the benefit of Greek-speakers and these Graeco¬ 
phones must still have been comparatively numerous in thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century Konya. Again, this would indicate that although 
Konya was Turkish-speaking in the nineteenth century, it had been 
Greek-speaking prior to the twelfth century. 64 Finally, Greek has left 
important philological traces, via loan words, in both the Turkish 
Hochsprache and the Turkish dialects of Anatolia. 65 

62 See chapter iii, nn. 536-538. To the bibliography there, one may consult further, 

Lampros, “ 'EAAr|viKa Sripaaia ypappcnra tou ZouAtovou Bayia£rr B', N.E. V 
(1908), 155-189; ""OpKog tcov MouaovApavcov Trpos Xpicmavovs,” N.E., XV 

(1921), 363-366. A. Bombaci, “II liber graecus, un cartolario veneziano comprendente 
inediti documenti ottomani in greco (1481-1504),” Westostliche Abhandlungen (Wiesbaden, 
1 954 ), PP- 301-302. .John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, “ ( 3 ccpf 3 dpovs ovTaj, Kai Try tcov 
'EAArivcov crocpias, ou pf|v yap yAcoTTT|S apolpou? ayeSov . . .” 

63 Bees, Die Inschriftemufzeichnung des Kodex Sinaiticus Graecus, 508 ( 976) und die Maria 
Spilaotissa Klosterkirche bei Sille ( Lykaonien), mit Exkursen >ur Geschichte der Seldschuketi-Turken 
(Berlin, 1922), passim. Thierry, Eglises nouvelles, passim. De Jerphanion, Cappadoce, passim. 
On Karamanli inscriptions the recent article of E. Hatzidake is most interesting, “ Xpta- 
TiaviKSS stnypoccpes MiKpas 'Aaias Kai novTOU,” M.X., VIII (1959), 1-48. 

64 For the phenomenon of the Greek verses, written in the Arabic script, G. Meyer, 
“Die griechischen Verse im Rababnama,” B.Z., IV (1895), 401-411. “Divan-i Sultan 
Veled’den,” Konya, VI, 376-378. P. Burguiere and R. Mantran, “Quelques vers grecs du 
XIIT sieclc en caracteres arabes,” Byzantion, XXII (1952), 63-80. 

65 This question will be examined in somewhat more detail in relation to Turkish 
cultural borrowings from the Greek Christians in Anatolia. The most important contri¬ 
bution is that of A. Tietze, “Griechische Lehnworter im anatolischen Turkischen,” 
Oriens, VIII (1955), 204-257 (hereafter cited as Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch). In this 
study Tietze was the first to isolate the loan words in the spoken dialects of Anatolia (in 
contradistinction to loan words in the Hochsprache). He based his study on the lexico¬ 
graphical material collected in Anatolia by the Linguistic Society from the spoken 
language, which material evidently excluded recognizable Greek words. Therefore the 
study of Tietze represents those words that were absorbed and Turkified in appearance. 
This is of great significance for the study of the Byzantine cultural influence in Turkish 
Anatolia. The 303 words that Tietze has here compiled exclude, however, loan words 
that were also in the Hochsprache, as well as’certain other categories. For the nautical 
terms borrowed by Turkish from the Greek, H. and R. Kahane and A. Tietze, The 
Lingua Franca in the Levant (Urbana, 1958) (hereafter cited as Kahane and Tietze, Lingua 
Franca) . Other works include Tietze, “Griechischen Lehnworter im anatolischen Turkisch, 
Actes du X e Congres inernational d'etudes Byzantines (Istanbul, 1957), pp. 295-296 (hereafter 
cited as Tietze, “Griech. Lehnworter”), of the 32,000 words in the Turkish Dialectical 
Dictionary Tietze found about 1,000 that had passed into Turkish via Greek. Also his 
“Einige weitere greichische Lehnworter,” Nemeth Armagni (Ankara, 1962), pp. 373—388 
(hereafter cited as “Einige weitere”). E. Mpoga, “ Ta d$ Tpv TOUpKtKTiv, Tr£pa'iKf]v Kai 
apa( 3 iKT)V SavEiaTt); 'EAAr|viKfjs,” ’AQqva, LV (1951), 67-113. Andriotes, “ Oi apoifialss 
yAcoacnKEj ETriSpaaEis 'EAArivcov Kai ToupKcov,” Mopcpss IV (1950), 558 ff. 
A. A. Papadopoulos, “Tcc ek Tfjs sAArivncqs 6aveia Tfjs ToupKiKfjs,” ’AOqva, XLIV 
(1933), 3-27. Meyer, Tiirkische Studien, I. Die griechischen und romanischen Bestandtheile im 
Wortschatze des Osmanische-Turkischen. Sitz. derkon. Akad. der \Viss., Phil.-Hist. Cl., CXXVIII 
(Vienna, 1893) (hereafter cited as Meyer, Turk. Studien). 
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The rupestrian churches of Cappadocia, Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas (Amsterdam, 1714), p. 129. 







































Interior view of Sultan Khan caravansaray, K. Erdmann, Das anatolische 
Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1961), pi. 119 (courtesy Verlag Gebr. 

Mann). 
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View of Seyid Ghazi Tekke from the south showing the use of a formerly Christian 
basilica (left) alongside the turbe (center) and the mosque (right). Monumenta 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua, vol. V, C. W. M. Cox and A. Cameron, pi. io (courtesy 
The Manchester University Press). 










Tahtadji women from Chibuk Khan, E. Petersen and F. von Luschan, Reisen im 
sudwestlichen Kleinasien, vol. II, Reisen in Lykien Milyas und Kibyratis (Vienna, 1889), 
pp. 200-201 (Druck und Verlag von Carl Gerald’s Sohn). 



A Bektashi sheikh with disciple, C. E. Arseven, Uart turc (Istanbul, 
!939), fig. 448 (Devlet Basimevi). 
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Mawlawi dervishes participating in a serna’, V. Minorsky, The Chester Beatty 
Library. A Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts and Miniatures (Dublin, 1958), pi. 42 
(courtesy The Chester Beatty Library, Hodges Figgis and Co., Ltd.). 











Danishmendid coinage (courtesy Dr. George Miles, Chief Curator, The American 
Numismatic Society). 

1. Malik Muhammad 1084-1136 4. Muhammad ibn Dhu’l Karnain 1161-1 i6g 

2. Dhu’l Nun 1143-1174 5. Muhammad ibn Dhu’l Karnain 1161-1169 

3. Dhu’l Karnain 1152-1161 6. Malik Ismail 1164-1173 




The former church of St. Amphilochius at Konya as a mosque. The Annual of the 
British School at Athens, XIX (1912-13), 123, fig. 1 (courtesy Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., and British School at Athens). 



Equestrian statue of Justinian I. Jahrbuch des deutschen archaologishes Instituts, 
XLVI (1931), 334, fig. 12 (courtesy Walter de Gruyter and Co.). 
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The threshing sledge, Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas (Amsterdam, i 7 i 4 )j P* j ^ 2 






























RESIDUE IN TURKISH ANATOLIA 

If the surviving Christians of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Anatolia represent the visible physical Byzantine residue, a significant 
portion of the Muslim population in Anatolia, as the product of ethnic 
mixture, represents the “invisible” physical residue of this Byzantine past. 
The mass conversions, intermarriage, gulam-devshirme, and slave 
systems resulted in the fusion of the majority of the Byzantine population 
with the Turks and, consequently, made of the Turks a people with 
origins as mixed as those of the Greeks, Serbs, Armenians, and Bulgars. 

Formal Institutions 

Any attempt to estimate the Byzantine residue in the administrative, 
military, and fiscal institutions and practices of the Seljuks, Anatolian 
beyliks, and Ottomans is fraught with incredible difficulties. There is a 
paucity of source material, and the Byzantine and Turkish institutions of 
the period are still incompletely investigated even on the basis of this little 
material. The problem of institutional origins and influence is compli¬ 
cated by the very fact that the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires were 
similar in many respects. They were both polyglot, multisectarian, 
bureaucratic theocracies whose core consisted of Anatolia and the 
Balkans. Accordingly, the emperors and sultans faced many of the 
identical political, social, and economic problems and cultural phenom¬ 
ena. These problems, common to both empires, could not help but be 
reflected in the institutional and administrative apparatus, hence some 
of these institutions might, theoretically at any rate, have been independ¬ 
ently inspired by the prevailing conditions without any question of 
direct influence or inheritance of institutions. In addition the Balkans, 
Asia Minor, the Levant, and Egypt had, since the conquests of Alexander, 
formed a common cultural area that, though it possessed strong local 
cultural variety, had nevertheless many common characteristics. 
When the Arabs conquered these areas they incorporated and adapted 
many of the political, economic, social, and cultural forms they found and 
which were common to the Balkans and Anatolia. The political and social 
structure they erected resembled that of the Byzantines in many respects. 
As the Arab conquest preserved much of Syrian and Egyptian society 
intact, the Byzantine forms were adopted. Many of the urban institutions 
of the Muslim cities developed from Byzantine models: the public baths , 66 
marketplace and guild organization , 67 urban military and sportive 
organizations . 68 The Umayyad caliphs adopted or adapted items from the 

66 Von Grunebaum, “Die islamische Stadt,” Saeculum, VI (1955), 138-139. In general, 
Vryonis, “Byzantium and Islam, Seventh-Seventeenth Century,” East European Quarterly, 
II (1968), 205-240. 

67 Von Grunebaum, “Stadt,” pp. 139, 144. G. Margais, “Considerations sur les villes 
musulmanes et notamment sur le role du Mohtasib,” Recueils de la Societe Jean Bodin, VI l 
(i954)» 260-261. 

68 Vryonis, “Byzantine Circus Factions and Islamic Futuwwa Organizations (Neaniai, 
Fityan, Ahdath),” B.Z., LVIII (1965), 46-59. 
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policies and administrative practices of the Byzantine emperors, in par¬ 
ticular from the tax system and bureaucracy , 89 the concepts of monu¬ 
mental architecture , 70 and legislation by imperial rescript. Similarly, the 
Arabs copied the gold and copper coinage of the Byzantines, in the 
beginning imitating not only the weight standard but even the figures and 
inscriptions on the coins. The Byzantine standards of weight and volume, 
too, influenced those of the Arabs. It is of some interest that the Muslims 
acquired the Byzantine manner of sealing their documents with lead 
seals . 71 

In the field of religion the practice of endowing economically religious 
foundations, the wakf, may have been inspired by Christian practice , 72 
and the development of Muslim theology was connected with Christian 
polemic . 73 In such everyday items as cuisine, domestic architecture, and 
dress, the Arabs absorbed a number of practices, perhaps even the custom 
of veiling women . 74 Most conspicuous of all were the intellectual borrow¬ 
ings, for Arab science, geography, grammar, medicine, philosophy, and 
musical theory were indebted to the Byzantines in varying degrees .' 5 

As a result of the erection of the caliphate partially on Byzantine soil, 
the developing Islamic society incorporated many elements that were 
Byzantine. Thus when the Turks passed into the Muslim lands and were 
Islamized, they too were influenced by many of these institutions and 
practices Islam had absorbed from Byzantium. When they conquered the 
Byzantine Empire they brought many of these institutions (in a trans¬ 
formed state) with them, and they were often similar to the Byzantine 
institutions they encountered. The fourteenth-century tax official and 
chronicler Karim al-Din Mahmud of Aksaray illustrates his awareness of 
this phenomenon in his comment on the fiscal establishment in Seljuk 
Anatolia. He remarks that the tax books, which in the old days had been 

69 A. Grohmann, Einfiihrung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde (Prague, 
1954); “Griechische und Iateinische Verwaltungstermini im arabischen Aegypten,” 
Chronique d'Egypt, nos. 13-14 (1932), pp. 275-284. 

70 Gibb, “Arab-Byzantine Relations under the Umayyad Caliphate,” D.O.P., XII 
(1958), 223-233. 

71 J. Walker, A Catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine and Post-Reform, Umaiyad Coins (London, 
1956). G. Miles, “A Byzantine Bronze Weight in the Name of Bisr b. Marwan,” Arabica, 
IX (1962), 113-118; A Byzantine Weight Validated by al-Walid (New York, 1939). 

72 Kopriilii, “Vakif muessesesinin hukuki mahiyeti ve tarihi tekamulu,” V.D., II 

(1942b i- 36 . 

73 Abel, “Polemique damascenienne,” pp. 61-85. 

74 Dozy, Dictionnaire detaille des noms des vetements chez les Arabes (Amsterdam, 1845), 
pp. 327 ff., derives feredje from cpopeatd. See also Procopius, History of the Wars, II, 
8. 35, on the veiling of women in sixth century Antioch. On the continuity of cuisine, 
Koukoules, B105 V, 1-205. 

75 F. Rosenthal, Das Fortleben der Antike im Islam (Zurich, 1965). Von Grunebaum, 
“Parallelism, Convergence, and Influence in the Relations of Arab and Byzantine 
Philosophy, Literature, and Piety,” D.O.P., XVIII (1964), 91-m; “Islam and Hellen¬ 
ism,” in Islam. Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition (Menasha, 1955), 
159-167; “Greek Form Elements in the Arabian Nights,” J.A.O.S., LXII (1942), 
286-292. M. Meyerhoff, Von Alexandrien nach Baghdad, Sitz. der Preus. Akad. der Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl. (1930). 
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translated from Greek and Persian into Arabic, were in his own day 
retranslated into Persian . 76 The consequence of all this was that the 
Turks brought a number of institutions into Anatolia and the Balkans 
which were in some way already familiar to the inhabitants. 

Finally, there were certain customs and usages of the Byzantine 
Christians the Turks adopted outright in Anatolia and in the Balkans. The 
route by which the Turks might theoretically have adopted or imitated 
Byzantine practices is therefore a threefold one: by direct adoption from 
the Christian subject populations; by adoption of older Islamic practices 
the Arabs themselves adopted when they conquered Syria and Egypt; 
by reason of the fact that the Turks found similar problems in ruling the 
Balkans and Anatolia, and therefore their solutions had to be similar to 
those of the Byzantines. This last route might have therefore produced 
similar institutions. 

The Seljuks and Ottomans derived their political and military 
establishments primarily from the Islamic world. Such institutions as the 
sultanate, vezirate, iqta, gulam, and others, were part of the state 
accoutrement the Turks acquired when they entered the Muslim world 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries . 77 Yet the Seljuk and Ottoman 
apparatus differed in many ways from contemporary Muslim states in 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia , 78 because the Seljuks and Ottomans, in bringing 
the traditional Muslim institutions with them (and combining therein 
their own Turkish traditions), had to apply them to a Byzantine milieu, a 
milieu in which the conquerors preserved certain local practices and often 
absorbed portions of the local aristocracy and their modus operandi. 
Though these Christians were culturally absorbed into Turkish Muslim 
society, they left a distinct coloration in the new society as a result of the 
absorptive process . 79 The Turkish institutions therefore represent a new 
synthesis of these elements, Islamic, Turkish, and Byzantine. 

76 Aksaray-Gensosman, p. 154. This process is clearly reflected in the Riickwanderung 
of certain Greek and Latin terms into Persian and Arabic, then into Turkish and finally 
back into Greek. Meyer, Turk. Studien, passim. A. MaidhofF, “Riickwanderer aus den 
islamitischen Sprachen im Neugriechischen (Smyrna und Umgebung),” Glotta.Zeitschrift 
fur griechische und lateinische Sprache X, (1920), 1-21. 

77 Koprulii took an essentially negative view on the question of Byzantine influences: 
“Bizans miiesseselerinin Osmanli muesseselerine te’siri hakkinda bazi mulahazalar,” 
Turk hukuk ve iktisat tarihi mecmuast, I (1931), 165-313 (hereafter cited as Kbpriilu, “Bizans.” 
Alcune osservazioni intorno all’ influenza delle istituzioni bizantine sulle istituzioni ottomane (Rome, 

1 953); “Les institutions byzantines ont-elles joue un role dans la formation des institutions 
ottomanes?” Resumes des communications presentees au Congres de Varsovie, 1933 (Warsaw, 
1 933 )> I; 2 97^3°2- For comments on this view, Taeschner, “Eine neue turkische Publi- 
kation zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXXVI (1933), 485- 
486. Also Arnakes, ’OOcopocvoi pp. 101-107. Babinger, “Byzantinisch-osmanische Grenz- 
studien,” B.Z., XXX (1929-30), 414-415. The work of Uzungarslli, Osmanli devleti 
teskilatina medhal (Istanbul, 1941), is a particularly useful work on the traditional Islamic 
elements in Ottoman institutions. My study, “The 'Byzantine Legacy and Ottoman 
Forms,” will soon appear in D.O.P., XXIII. 

78 Taeschner, “Publikation,” pp. 486-487. 

70 For Greek, Armenian, and Georgian nobles who passed to the side of the Turks: 
Matthew of Edessa, pp. 195, igg, 205-206, 209-210; Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 
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The Seljuk and Ottoman courts were, theoretically, open to Byzantine 
influence through four channels. There were occasionally sultans and 
princes who spent time by the side of Byzantine rulers in Constantinople 
and Nicaea . 80 Such, by way of example, were Kilidj II Arslan, his son 
Ghiyath al-Din Kavkhusraw, and ‘Izz al-Din II Kaykaus, the latter two 
being half-Greeks, or mixovarvaroi. A second channel through which such 
influence might have penetrated into Turkish court life was marriage 
alliance. Numerous were the Seljuk, Danishmendid, emirate, and 
Ottoman rulers who took Christian wives: Kilidj II Arslan, Ghiyath al- 
Din I Kavkhusraw, ‘Ala’ al-Din Kaykubad. Ghiyath al-Din II Kay- 
khusraw had Greek, Georgian, and Turkmen wives. The Turkmen princes 
of northern Anatolia took Trebizondine princesses as wives, as did the 
dynasty of Uzun Hasan. The Ramazan and Karaman princes took Greek 
wives, and the Ottomans in particular satisfied their diplomatic and 
personal needs with Byzantine and Serbian princesses. Did and could 
women of the harem exercise influence on court life ? They obviously did 
in terms of its everyday content, but it is harder to answer in regard to 
form. ‘Izz al-Din II, whose mother was the daughter of a Greek priest, 
held a court that was run by his maternal uncles and their influence and 
Christian orientation were such that there was a sharp and dangerous 
split between Muslims and Christians in the dynastic politics of Konya. 
The Byzantine influence was quite strong at this court. He was not only 
baptized (Ramazan and Karaman princes were also baptized) but 
revered the holy icons and had close relations with the Greek hierarchy. 
When Orhan married the daughter of Cantacuzene, the Byzantine 
imperial ceremony of prokypsis was lavishly performed before the mixed 
Greek and Turkish party attending the celebrations. She herself refused 
to convert to Islam and actively aided the Christian community of 
Bithynia which was undergoing strong proselytizing pressures. 

The presence of Christian aristocrats at the court (some of whom con¬ 
verted) certainly constituted natural links between Byzantine practices 
and Turkish courts. The three Gabras’ who served as Seljuk vizirs, the 
nephew of John II Comnenus who married the daughter of Kilidj II 


126, 128-129; Brosset-GV'orgir, I, 331; Bar Hebraeus, I, 130, 265; Michael the Syrian 
III, 247; Nicetas Choniates, 48-49, 72, 245-246; Cinnamus, 56; Ibn Bibi-Duda pp. 
38-41, 117-120, 330-331; Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 31, 32, 46-48, 67-69. Ashlk- 
pasbazade-Ali, pp. 11-12, 23-24, 43-44. 

For the Ottoman period: M. T. Gbkbilgin, XV-XVI asirlarda Edirne ve Paso, livasi 
uaklflar-mulkler-mukataalar (Istanbul, 1952), pp. 89, 93, 106-107, 1 51—152. R. Anbegger 
and H. Inalcik, Kdnunname-i sullani ber niuceb-i drf-i osmani. II Mehmed ve IIBayezid devirlerine 
aityasakname ve kanunnameler (Ankara, 1956), pp. 73-74. Babinger, “Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des Malqoc-Oglus,” pp. 355-369, and “Eine Verfugung des Falaologen Chass Murad- 
Pasa,” pp. 344-354, both reprinted in Aufzdtze und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte Siidosteuropas 
und der Levante, vol. I (Munich, 1962). 

See also chapter iii above for greater detail. A number of titles were thereby incorpo¬ 
rated into Turkish: effendi, despina, patrik, kira, archon, krtez, voyvod, tekfur, etc. 

so For greater details and sources on what follows see chapter iii. 
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Arslan and turned Muslim, the great emir Maurozomes in the thirteenth 
century (whose relative had married a sultan), the two uncles of ! Izz al- 
Din, Michael Palaeologus who waxed so powerful in his brief stay at 
Konya, and others too numerous to mention could have been instrumental 
in Seljuk contact with Byzantine forms and influences. 

Finally there were the gulams or royal slaves, usually of Christian 
origin, who staffed the court, administration, and select military bodies. 
The question arises whether these gulams, usually taken at a young age 
and converted within a rigidly Islamic institution, really had a sufficiently 
Christian character to exercise any Byzantine influence on the empire’s 
life. Undoubtedly most did not. Yet information from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries indicates that some of these gulams had strong 
memories of their Christian past and often behaved in a manner that 
would be incomprehensible without taking this into account . 81 

The visits of Turkish sultans to the Byzantine court, intermarriage with 
Christian princesses, Christians or converts in high offices, and the gulam 
institution brought a very definite Christian atmosphere and element 
into the most intimate aspects of court life, but all this tells us nothing 
specific. Here and there one detects examples of a definite Turkish taste 
for the Byzantine court style. The sultan Tzz al-Din II wore as symbols of 
the sultanic authority the epuOpopkjtpss tteSiAov, the scarlet boot . 82 
Turkish emirs of the realm had a special preference for Byzantine 
ceremonial robes in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the emir of 
Ankara, in a treaty with Alexius III Angelus, demanded as part of the 
terms forty silk garments of the type manufactured in Theban workshops 
for the emperor himself . 83 The gold and silk tissue of the sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din I Kaykubad in the museum of Lyon is according to some art 
historians done in a modified Byzantine style. A rare Seljuk coin of the 
twelfth century depicts the sultan in Byzantine imperial garb. Linguisti¬ 
cally the Turkish terms avlu and kiler used to designate the sultan’s court 
and pantries are of Byzantine origin . 84 

The evidence for Turkish military life, though uneven, is more con¬ 
siderable. Byzantine military practices had a certain influence on Turkish 
military life both in Anatolia and the Balkans. This influence arose from 

81 Vryonis, “Byzantine Legacy,” D.O.P., XXIII. Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz-Goughe, 
chapter entitled “Of the Unmerciful Tribute Exacted at the Christian Handes.” Vaca- 
lopoulos, Mcnropla, I l3 163-164. Uzun9arsili, Osmanli devleti Usfilatindan kapukulu ocaklari 
(Ankara, 1943), I, 19 . L. Hadrovics, Le peuple serbe et son eglise sous la domination turque 
(Paris, 1947 ), pp. 48 - 50 . 

82 Pachymeres, I, 131-132. 

83 Nicetas Choniates, 608-609. Attaliates, 277. 

84 Von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, I, Fig. 162. Inalcik, “Harir,” EI 2 , re¬ 
produces the silk of Lyon. Victoria and Albert Museum, Brief Guide to Turkish woven Fabrics 
(London, 1950), pp. 1-3. Effendi and despina appear as early as the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, Eflaki-Huart, II, 430. Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch.,” p. 224. Meyer, 
Turk. Studien, pp. 37, 44. Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 463. Dilger, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des osmanischen Hofzeremoniells itn i§. und 16. Jahrhandert (Munich, 1967), concentrates on 
those aspects of Ottoman court ceremony which have a specifically Islamic background. 
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the large number of renegades and Christians who at different times served 
in Turkish armies, and especially from the incorporation of sizable 
Christian contingents into the Turkish military apparatus. The Seljuk 
armies were, from early times in their Anatolian experience, of a highly 
diverse ethnic character. They included Turks, Arabs, Persians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Russians, Franks, and Greeks . 85 In short they were similar to 
the multinational armies of the caliphate and Byzantium. Armenian 
military contingents, led by Armenian patricians, served the Seljuks in 
the late eleventh and the early twelfth century in eastern Anatolia . 86 
Nicephorus Gregoras relates that the sultans recruited military corps of 
Greek Christians from among the Greeks inhabiting the Seljuk domains 
and that these served under their own generals with their own uniforms. 
It was over these troops that Michael Palaeologus was appointed 
kondistabl when he fled to Konya . 87 The survival of Christian military 
groups and their incorporation into the Ottoman war machine are 
phenomena that have received considerable attention and have been 
correctly stressed as elements that helped make possible the rapid military 
conquests of the Ottomans who, without auxiliary manpower, would not 
have been sufficiently numerous to take and hold their vast empire. The 
body of Ottoman soldiers known as martolos was very probably of 
Byzantine provenance as is indicated not only by the word itself but by 
the fact that the first-mentioned martolos were Christians and Christians 
figured prominently in the body of martolos thereafter . 88 Early in the 
Bithynian conquests of Osman, Byzantine feudal lords joined the Otto¬ 
man armies, the most famous of them, Mikail Beg, forming one of the 
longest-lived Muslim aristocratic dynasties . 89 

The incorporation of large numbers of Christian soldiery ( pronoiarioi ) 
raises the complicated question of the relationship between the Ottoman 
and Byzantine military fiefs, the timar and pronoia. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the Turks established the timar as a basic military, 
fiscal, and administrative institution. In its essentials the Ottoman timar 

85 Ibn Bibi-Duda, pp. 97, 219-220, 223, 227-230, 333-334. 

86 Matthew of Edessa, pp. igg, 205—206, 209-210. They were still active in the Ottoman 
struggle against Timur in the fourteenth century. Timur recruited Cappadocian Armen- 

ans, Ducas, p. 62. 

87 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 58. These troops were not only to wear Greek uniforms 
but were also to be armed in the Greek manner. 

88 Anhegger, “Martoloslar hakklnda,” T.M., VII-VIII (1940-42), 282-320. M. 
Vasic, “Die Martolozen im osmanischen Reich,” Zeitschrift fur Balkanologie, II (1964), 
172-189. See the treatments for the somewhat later period: Inalcik, “Stefan Dusan’dan 
Osmanll imperatorluguna. XV asirda Rumeli’de hlristiyan sipahlier ve menseleri,” in 
Fatih devri iizerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar (Ankara, 1954),'I, 137-209 (hereafter cited as 
Inalcik, “Stefan Dusan’dan); “Timariotes chretiens en Albanie au XV e siecle,” Mitteil- 
ungen des osterreichischen Staatsarchivs, IV (1952), 118-138; Hicri 835 tarihli suret-i 
defter-i sancak-i Arvanid (Ankara, 1954). Cvetkova, “Novye dannye o khirstianakh- 
spakhiia na balkanskom poluostrove v period turetskova gospodstvo,” V.V., XIII (1958), 
184-197. 

89 Inalcik, “Dusan’dan,” pp. 141-142. Ashikpashazade-Kreutel, pp. 31-37, 46, 48 ff., 
52 ff. Aslkpashazade-Ali, pp. 11 ff., 24 ff. 
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was identical with the Byzantine pronoia. It was a revenue-producing 
grant, usually but not exclusively of land, the recipient of which, the 
spahi, was entitled to hold it in usufruct in return for military service. 
The basic difference between timar and pronoia was merely a function 
of the reverse fortunes of centralized authority in the Byzantine and Otto¬ 
man states. The sultan exercised strict control over these fiefs, whereas in 
Byzantium decentralization of imperial authority was reflected in the 
increasing passage of pronoia from the category of usufruct to that of 
dominium. It is of further interest that the Ottomans incorporated a 
number of the old Greek and Serbian pronoiarioi as Christian spahis, 
converting their pronoias into timars . 90 The Byzantine magnate-soldiers 
of Bithynia who joined the Ottomans were frequently allowed to retain 
their lands and castles, and the same seems to have occurred in certain 
other Anatolian regions (Paipert, Kutahya, Trebizond ). 91 A number of 
tax practices associated with the old pronoia system were apparently 
incorporated when the Ottomans absorbed the Christian spahis into the 
timar establishment . 92 

It is very difficult to say whether all these facts are anything more than 
coincidence and that the timar somehow derives from the Byzantine 
pronoia. A brief glance at the Islamic nomenclature for such military 
grants, however, is not without importance. “Timar,” of Persian origin, 
and “pronoia” have very similar meanings and underwent parallel 
semantological developments. They signify “care, providence, and finally 
a revenue granted by the ruler to the military and administrative officials 
for services rendered to the state.” It seems that the Ottomans were the 
first of the Islamic peoples to employ the term with this last meaning. The 
Persians had previously used the Arabic term iqta , as did the Seljuks of 
Anatolia. With the appearance of the Mongols and rise of the Turkmen 
tribal confederations in eastern Anatolia, new terms, tiyul and siyurgal , 
appeared, but not timar . 93 Now this fact is of some interest if one keeps in 
mind the following. The Seljuks encountered Byzantine society at one 
stage of its development in the eleventh century, whereas the Ottomans of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries encountered the same society at a 
later stage of development, The pronoia system was still in its infancy in 
the eleventh century, and the Seljuks did not encounter it within their 
Anatolian domains. The Ottomans expanded into Bithynia in the early 
fourteenth century, and then into the Balkans, by which time the pronoia 
system had spread over the entire Byzantine domains and over those of the 

90 Inalcik, “Dusan’dan,” passim. Ostrogorsky, Pour la feodalite byzantine (Brussels, 1954,) 
P- 257 - 

91 Inalcik, “Dusan’dan,” passim. 

92 B. Cvetkova, “Influence exercee par certaines institutions de Byzance et des pays 
balkaniques du Moyen Age sur le systeme feodal ottoman,” Byzantino-Bulgarica, I (1962), 
237-257 (hereafter cited as Cvetkova, “Influence”). 

93 W. Hinz, Irons Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat im fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderi (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1936), p. 107. 
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South Slavs. This coincidence between the geographical diffusion of the 
pronoia institution and of the term “timar” is indeed striking and would 
reinforce the evidence for a hypothesis of the timar’s Byzantine origin. 94 

Inasmuch as the various Turkish states had to deal with other Greek 
states and with a substantial Greek element within their own domains, 
they employed Greek scribes both in the provinces and the capital. 
Under the Seljuks these scribes constituted the notaran-i divan-i saltanat 
and a number of their documents have survived. These Christian 
secretaries continued in the palace service of the Ottoman sultans, and in 
the provinces played a prominent role in dressing the cadastral surveys 
for the fisc. 95 

The twelfth-century Danishmendid princes adopted the Byzantine 
manner of sealing official documents with lead seals. A seal of Dhu’l 
Karnain, Danishmendid prince of Melitene (i 152-1161), which has 
survived, is a faithful imitation of Byzantine sigillographic patterns and 
traditions. On the obverse is the nimbate bust of St. Basil, rendered in the 
Byzantine fashion and with the Greek inscription [OA (ytos) B] A [CIJAI 02 
and on the reverse the Arab inscription 

jjii jjyi 

j^il! jS £»- 


The saints were a common device on the Byzantine seals of eastern 
Anatolia, and Basil was particularly appropriate as he was the patron of 
Caesareia, over which the Danishmendids ruled. 96 


94 Deny, “Timar,” EI l5 derived the timar from the Byzantine pronoia, as does Arnakis, 
’OOcopavot pp. 103-104. Gordlevski, Izbrannye Soch., pp. 101-103, and Kbpriilu," Bizans,” 
pp. 219-240, in deriving the Ottoman timar from the Seljuk iqta, rely on the fifteenth- 
century Turkish text of Yazidjtoglu Ali rather than on the thirteenth-century Persian 
text of Ibn Bibi. Hence their conclusion is far from satisfactory, for where Ibn Bibi uses 
iqta, Yazidjioglu has anachronistically used the term “timar” which was current in the 
fifteenth century. In addition, the Persian texts of Ghahar Maqala, Nerchaky, and Ibn 
Bibi to which Kopriilu referred in the note on p. 239 do not use “timar” as a terminus 
technicus to designate an iqta. My colleague Prof. Amin Banani, who very kindly examined 
the Persian texts, informs me that contrary to Kopriilii’s assertion, the word “timar” in 
these texts has the generic meaning of “surveillance, care.” Uzun$arsili, Osmanll devleti 
tejkilatina medhal (Istanbul, 1941), pp. 123-124. also concludes, on the basis of a study of 
the texts, that the Seljuks of Rum used the term iqta, but not the term “timar,” to 
designate a fief. V. P. Mutafcieva, “Sur le caractere du timar ottoman,” Acta Orientalia, 
IX (1959), 55-61. Cvetkova, “Influence,” p. 243. For the iqta, A. K. Lambton, “The 
Evolution of the Iqta’ in Medieval Iran,” Iran, V (1967), 41-50. Gahen, “L’Evolution de 
l’iqta du IX e au XII s siecle,” Annales, VIII (1953), 25-52. 

95 See chapter ii for the details and bibliography. The thirteenth-century tetrevangelion 
in the Gennadius Library, MS Gr. 1.5, is signed by a protonotarius of Caesareia. Inalcik, 
“Ottoman Methods of Conquest,” S.I., II (1954), 111. The presence of Christian scribes 
recalls the activity of Greek, Coptic, and Persian scribes in the Umayyad administration. 

96 P. Casanova, “Numismatique des Danichmendites,” Revue Numismatique, XIV 
{1896), 309-310. A photograph of the seal is to be seen in plate iii, 11, opposite p. 264. 
The Ottoman term sidjil, collection of judgments passed in court, is derived via Arabic 
from the Byzantine oiyiAAtov which in turn comes from the Latin sigillum, Meyer, 
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There is considerable evidence that the Byzantine fiscal traditions had 
considerable influence on the Turkish tax system both under the Seljuks 
and the Ottomans. The fiscal policies of the Seljuk and Ottoman sultans 
in newly conquered lands were largely motivated by the desire to restore 
order to these lands so the conquerors could enjoy their economic 
exploitation. Inasmuch as both Anatolia and the Balkans had possessed 
socioeconomic structures that were convenient for such exploitation, the 
conservative sultans adjusted these to their own needs. The tax forms that 
evolved in Anatolia, as also in the Balkans, were extremely varied and 
complex, including elements from the Islamic, Mongol, Byzantine, 
Armenian, and Slav tax systems. The Seljuks and Ottomans often 
preserved and continued tax practices they found, and consequently the 
early Ottoman Empire had no rigidly uniform tax structure. This 
conservative fiscal policy emerges from an incident Nicetas Choniates 
relates of the late twelfth century. At that time the sultan raided the two 
Greek comopoleis of Tantalus and Garia located on tributaries of the 
Maeander, kidnapped their population (about 5,000) and resettled them 
in the depopulated regions of Philomelium. He had them carefully 
guarded en route so that none might escape: he had a detailed register 
drawn up recording their number, possessions, livestock, and then gave 
them land and seed to plant. He bestowed upon these Greeks a five-year 
tax immunity with the provision that afterward they should pay exactly 
those taxes they had previously been accustomed to pay to the Byzantine 
emperors in their Byzantine habitat. 97 

The Ottoman tax system for western Anatolia and parts of the Balkans 
was very much influenced by the Byzantine model, and recent studies of 
the early Ottoman tahrir defters demonstrate the generally conservative 
Ottoman stance vis-a-vis the older tax structure and practices ( adet-i 
kadimiyye ), revealing a Turkish tax apparatus permeated with taxes of 
non-Turkish origin. When, after the conquest of a given area, an economic 
survey or tahrir was drawn up, the Turkish emin who supervised this 
important survey had the scribes (frequently Christians or renegades) 
note local tax practices and differences in tax rates. Then, after approval 
and adjustment by the sultan, these were included on the front page of the 
defter as the kannunname or fiscal law of the province. 98 The Ottoman 
absorption of Christian spahis and askers, as well as of the peasant 


Turk. Studien, p. 70. The Turkish word “tomar,” roll or roll of paper, comes ultimately 
from the Byzantine Topocpiov with the sense of Topos (yapTOu), skin covering, parch¬ 
ment, Meyer, Turk. Studien, p. 39. 

9T Nicetas Choniates, 655-657. When Muhammad II first appeared before the important 
Serbian city of Novobrdo he offered terms to the inhabitants which included the following 
provision, “ scp’ olarrsp Kcd TrpoTEpov, xai <popous crrroqjEpEiv ous xai tm crcpcov ( 3 a<n- 
AeI, toIs aAAois airaaiv siprivEuovTES/’ Critobuli Imbriotae de rebus per annos 1451-1467 a 
Mechemete II gestis, ed. B. Grecu (Bucharest, 1963), 185 (hereafter cited as Critobulus- 
Grecu). 

88 Inalcik, “Conquest,” pp. iio-m. 
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communities subject to their exploitation, resulted in the simultaneous 
absorption of many of their tax practices." 

Halil Inalcik, in a daring study, has suggested that the basic agrarian 
tax structure of the Ottomans in western Anatolia and much of the 
Balkans was directly modeled on that of Byzantium. He sees this in the 
rates of taxation, in the manner the tax was assessed, in the categories of 
taxation, and finally in the termini technici themselves. The basic land tax 
in these regions centered about the chift (yoke). Chift was variously defined 
as the yoke of oxen that pulled the plow, a farm of the size that could be 
serviced by a yoke of oxen, or a plot of land that could be sown by four 
mud of seed. A nim-chift was a half-yoke or equivalent of land, a chiftlii 
bennak was less than half, and a mujerred included widows and agricultural 
workers. The taxes paid by these different categories were (in akches) 
22, 11,6 (or 9), 3 (or 6). The Byzantine tax units were quite similar. There 
was the ^euyccpiov or iugum (yoke), usually defined as a yoke of oxen, or a 
piece of land that could be cultivated by a yoke. Below it was the (3oi'5&tov, 
(one ox or half a ^euyotptov), and the atcrfipcov or landless peasant. The 
zeugaratos paid one nomisma tax, the boidatos paid one half a nomisma, and 
the aktemon paid between one half and one sixth of a nomisma. In 1350 the 
Ottoman tax on a chift was 2 2 akches or approximately the equivalent of 
a nomisma or hyperperon. 100 The feudal rent included payments in kind 
and corvees that are frequently identical with their Byzantine equivalents 
and less frequently bear non-Turkish names. Particularly strong was the 
Byzantine influence in the domain of the Ottoman taxes known under the. 
collective title of avariz-i divaniye ve tekalif-i orfiye, taxes the subjects paid 
to the state rather than to the feudal spahis. 101 A fleeting glance at the 
termini technici, which passed into Ottoman fiscal parlance from the 
various subject peoples, reinforces these other sources: Angarya, irgadiyya, 
sinir, parik (Greek); Bennak, trngir (Armenian); Bashtina, gornina, pogaca 
(Slavic). 102 The tax on maritime commerce, which the sultans of the 


99 Cahen, “Le regime de la terre et l’occupation turque en Anatolie,” Cahiers d'histoire 
mondiale , II (1955), 95- Cvetkova, “Influence,” passim. Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostan- 
atoliens,” Z.D.M.G., C (1950), 177-201. 

100 Inalcik, “The Problem of the Relationship between Byzantine and Ottoman 
Taxation,” Akten des XI. Internationalen Byzantinistenkongresses. Miinchen 1958 (Munich, 
i960), pp. 237-242. 

101 Cvetkova, “Influence,” pp. 243-257; Izvunredni danutsi i durzavni povinnosti v bulgar- 
skite zemipod turska vlast (Sofia, 1958); “Contribution a l’etude des impots extraordinaires 
(avariz-i divaniye ve tekalif-i orfiye) en Bulgarie sous la domination turque. L’impot 
nuzul,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny , XXIII (1959), 57-65. 

102 Barthold and Hinz, “Die persische Inschrift an der Mauer der Manucehr-Moschee 
zu Ani,” Z.D.M.G., Cl (1951), 268. Hinz, “Das Steuerwesen Ostanatoliens im 15. und 
16. Jahrhundert,” Z.D.M.G., C (1950), 199-201, on irgadiyya in eastern Anatolia. 
Meyer, Turk. Studien, pp. g, 3g. Kahane and Tietze, Lingua Franca, p. 476. Turan, Turkiye 
Selguklulari hakkinda resmi vesikalar, metin, terciime ve arapirmalari (Ankara, 1958). Barkan, 
XV ve XVI inci asirlarda osmanll imparatorlugunda zirai ekonominin hukuki ve malt esaslari 
(Istanbul, 1945), I, 348. Inalcik, “Stefan Dusan’dan,” pp. 171-177; “Osmanlllar’dan 
raiyyet rusumu,” Belleten, XXIII (1959), 588, 604. Cvetkova, “Influence,” pp. 245, 254. 
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thirteenth and fifteenth centuries levied, was called, as in Byzantine 
times, “commercium .'” 103 

An irrefutable, physical testimonial to the presence of influence from 
Byzantine political and economic institutions appears in the coinage of the 
Danishmendids, Mengiichekids, Saltukids, Ortokids, Seljuks, and 
Ottomans. The numismatic types and systems the mints of these various 
states employed often display a dual character, Byzantine and Muslim. 
The Byzantine influence on a portion of this Anatolian coinage is the last 
sign of vitality in a monetary system that would decline almost un¬ 
interruptedly until the fall of Constantinople. The numismatic borrowings 
from the Byzantine system had been frequent and significant from the 
time that the Germanic princes had imitated the solidus in the early 
medieval West. The gold and copper Islamic monetary arrangement had 
been modeled closely on the Byzantine solidus and folis. The Hungarians, 
South Slavs, and the Normans of Sicily and Antioch had also imitated 
the Byzantines in this respect. 104 

The Danishmendid princes issued series of coins that symbolized in a 
remarkable fashion the fusion of two different traditions. In a manner 
recalling the earliest hybrid Muslim coinage of the seventh century, the 
Danishmendids imitated the Byzantine bronze money of the tenth 
through twelfth centuries. The first type attributed to Malik Ghazi 
(1084-1136?) was a very obvious imitation of the so-called Anonymous 
bronze the Byzantine mints struck in such profuse quantity at the end of 
the tenth and in the eleventh century. The Turkish dynast issued similar 
bronzes with the frontal, cruciform-nimbate bust of Christ. The reverse, 
however, instead of reproducing the pious Christian formula, presented 
the following Greek inscription. 

OMErAD 

AMNPA which is, O MEfAC AMHPAC AMHP TAZH 
AMPE 
-Z- 

The second bronze type attributed to this prince was again exclusively 
inscribed in Greek. 

O MMEAHK 1 C fTACHS PG 0 MAN 1 AC (O MErAC MEAHKIC ITACHC 

PCOMANIAC) 

KAIANATOAHC MAXAMATHC (KA 1 ANATOAHC MAXAMATHC) 
This type has no figure of Christ, but often has a cross at the beginning of 

103 Lampros, ” 'H eAAtivikt} w? errkrripos yAcoucra twv lovAraucov,” N.E., V (1908), 
51. Brocquiere-Schefer, p. 104. 

104 A. Engel, Recherches sur la numismatique el la sigillographie des Normands de Sidle et 
d’ltalie (Paris, 1882). G. Schlumberger, Numismatique de VOrient latin (Paris, 1878). 
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the inscription. 105 Dhu’l Nun (1143-74) introduced a truly bilingual 
coinage for his dominions the obverse of which bore the circular Greek 
inscription OMEMPAC AANOUNHC and in the center in Arabic jull 

The reverse was likewise bilingual. OVIC T (5 MEAHK MAXAMATH. 106 

dlUl 

Dhu’l Karnain (1152-61) not only maintained the bilingual inscriptions 
but also added a portrait that may have been copied from coins of ancient 
Parthia or Gharacene which were still circulating. The bearded portrait 
on the obverse carried the circular Greek inscription INAIKTICONOC 
AEYTEPIC (a.d. 1154) whereas the reverse was bilingual. O MErAC 
AMHPAC AOVAXAPNAIN 

jh>JI 

Other coins with purely Arabic inscriptions nevertheless display Byzantine 
religious and numismatic iconographic influence. The coinage of Malik 
Ismail (1164-73?) reproduced from Byzantine models depicts Christ 
seated on the throne. Muhammad (1161-69) employed the figure of 
Christ with his hand on the head of the ruler (the latter a Byzantine 
imperial type), and also the equestrian figure of St. George slaying the 
dragon. 108 

The Turkish dynasties of the Ortokids, Zangids, and Saltukids of 
eastern Anatolia and northern Syria also imitated the regal and religious 
motifs on Byzantine coins. The Seljuk coinage of the twelfth century 
included certain Byzantine types, though these seem to disappear from 
the coinage of the thirteenth century. 109 Finally the Ottoman silver coin, 

105 Casanova, “Numismatique,” pp. 211-221, pi. iii, 1-4. He attributes examples of 
the second type to Malik Muhammad (1134-42) on the basis of an Arab countermark 
that he read as jl, a name supposedly adopted by Malik Muhammad to distinguish 
him from his father. For comparisons of type one with the Byzantine anonymous bronze, 
consult, A. Bellinger, The Anonymous Byzantine Bronze Coinage (New York, 1928). 

106 Casanova, “Numismatique,” pp. 219-224, pi. iii, 6. 

107 Ibid.., pp. 306-309, pi. iii, 10. 

108 Ibid., pp. 229-230, 310, pi. iv, 4, 6, 1, 2, 3; XII (1894), 311-314. The bust on the 
coinage of Yagi Basan (1142—64) with the diadem is very reminiscent of the diademed 
profiles of the tremissus and semissus of earlier Byzantine coinage. 

109 I examined a number of these Ortokid, Zangid, Saltukid, and Seljuk pieces in the 
collection of the American Numismatic Society through the courtesy of Dr. George Miles. 
Of the Seljuk pieces, one of the reign of Kaykhusraw I (ng2(?)-g6, 1204-11) depicts a 
bust of a ruler with Byzantine cross and crown, whereas the reverse bears an Arabic 
inscription. A second piece, also of copper, displays a standing ruler, again attired in 
Byzantine fashion and holding a tall cross in his left hand. On the extreme right is another 
figure holding the cross. A third example portrays a Byzantine type on the obverse with 
an Arabic inscription on the reverse. This piece, however, might be a Turkish restrike of 
an eleventh-century Byzantine coin already in circulation in Anatolia when the Turks 
came. For a Mengiichekid coin of the Byzantine type, Casanova, “Numismatique,” 
XIV (1896), 312, pi. iv, 10, 11. In general see I. Ghalib Edhem, Catalogue des monnaies 
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the akche, apparently bears some relation to the Byzantine silver aspron, 
in regard to both weight and nomenclature. 110 

Economic Life 

The economic life of the Seljuks and Ottomans, except for the nomadic 
sector, was very heavily indebted to the economic forces and forms of the 
Christian populations. The influence of the Christians is everywhere 
obvious in agriculture, crafts, commerce, and maritime life. The impor¬ 
tance of these Christians in the agricultural domain arises from the very 
obvious fact that the bulk of the Turks who came to Anatolia in the early 
years were nomads and as such they practiced a marginal agriculture or in 
some cases no agriculture whatever. The basic farming stock of Seljuk 
Anatolia up to the mid-thirteenth century consisted of Greek, Armenian, 
and Syrian peasants. 111 After the thirteenth century, the majority of these 
farmers converted to Islam and these converts, with the sedentarized 
nomads, came to constitute the Turkish farming population of most of 
Anatolia. The policies of colonization which the sultans pursued in the 
twelfth century clearly indicate the almost exclusive predominance of 
Christians in the category of peasant farmers. Without going into all the 
details of this colonization, one sees the various Seljuk and Danishmendid 
rulers kidnapping large masses of Christian farmers not only from the 
Byzantine and Armenian held domains, but even from one another’s 
kingdoms. There were numerous military campaigns between the 
Seljuks and Danishmendids in which the one attempted to coerce the other 
to relinquish these kidnapped Christian farming populations. We have 
already examined one specific instance in which the sultan took away 
5,000 Greek farmers and brought them to Philomelium. Frequently, 


turcomanes, Beni Ortok., Beni Zengui, Frou’ Atabeqyeh et Meliks ayoubites de Maiyafarikin 
(Constantinople, 1894), PP- 7 ; 3 °) 3 1 , pi. i, 6; pi. ii, 32. The former depicts Christ seated 
on a throne, the latter depicts the Virgin standing and blessing the emperor with her 
right hand. A. Tevhid, Meskukat-i kadime islamiye katalogu, vol. IV (Istanbul, 1321), 
pi. ii, 92; pi. iii, 120; pi. vii, 90. The first shows the emperor standing and holding a 
double cross in the left hand, while to the right is a figure also holding a cross. The latter 
two coins portray imperial busts. 

110 The question of the origin of the akche standard is, however, not entirely clear. 
On the similarity, Hinz, “Hyperper und Asper. Zur vorosmanischen Wahrungskunde,” 
Der Islam, XXXIX (1964), 79-89. It is quite possible that akche is thus a direct trans¬ 
lation of the Greek dorrpoy, Arnakis, ’Oficopccvoi, p. 107. The Ottomans first struck 
imitations of Venetian gold ducats and then struck their first Islamic gold on the same 
weight standard, Babinger, Reliquienschacher am Osmanenhof im XV. Jahrhundert. Zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der osmanischen Goldpragung unter Mehmed II. dem Eroberer. Bay. 
Akad. der hiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitz. Jahr., 1964, Heft 2 (Munich, 1956). Other numismatic 
terms that passed into Turkish from Greek are oPoAos and tpAoupl from the Italian 
fiorina, Meyer, Turk. Studien, p. 63. Neshri-Koymen, I, 132. The dynasts of the emirates 
in western Anatolia also imitated Italian coinage, J. Karabacek, “Gigliato des jonischen 
Turkomanenfiirsten Omar-beg,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, II (1870), 525-538; “Gigliato 
des karischen Turkomanenfiirsten Urchan-bej,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, IX (1877), 
200-215. 

111 See chapter iii for what follows. 
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however, the numbers involved were much larger. The importance of the 
more highly developed Byzantine agriculture is obvious in the occasional 
reliance of the thirteenth-century Seljuks upon grain imports from the 
kingdom of Nicaea. 112 

As the tribesmen settled down on the land, or even established a sym¬ 
biotic relationship with the agrarian populations, and as the Muslim urban 
elements took up estates and farming (as a result of iqta grants or other¬ 
wise), they came into contact with a milieu whose agricultural forms were 
Byzantine. Beside the few specific references to this Greek farming 
population in contemporary accounts and the general historical assump¬ 
tions, the Greek influence becomes readily apparent in the significant 
substratum of Greek loan words in the spoken Anatolian of modern 
Turkey. In a series of remarkable philological studies, Andreas Tietze 
has uncovered a very important Greek lexicographical stratum in the 
Turkish kaba dil of Anatolia which deals with agricultural and rural 
life. 113 This philological evidence indicating a strong Byzantine influence 
on Turkish rural life, and which consequently corrects the earlier assump¬ 
tion of the philologist Gustave Meyer that Byzantine influence on the 
Turks was restricted to urban and commercial li'fe, reinforces the 
evidence of the historical texts. Tietze includes over 200 such loan 
words (without exhausting the subject) in the following categories: house, 
household furniture and items, food, bread, eating utensils, containers, 
farm tools, the wagon and its parts, earth and field, plants and parts of the 
plant, irrigation, birds, bees, and animals. 114 One may, therefore, conclude 

112 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 42-43. 

113 Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch.,” passim. For the Byzantine usage of some of these, Kouk- 
oules. Bios, V, 256, 264. Also the texts in S. Eustratiadou, “ *H ev dhAaSeAtpEia povf| rqs 
'Ytrepayias ©eotokou Tfjs Koteivt);,” 'EAAqviKa, III (1930), 317-339. 

114 Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch.,” passim. Of these, forty-nine have to do with plants, 
forty-eight with containers and tools. Some of this lexicographical material is detailed 
and highly specialized as in the words having to do with the farmer’s wagon: akson, 
apslt, avslt, zivgar, kiravat, iremas; or with agriculture: valta, vol, gangel, engebe, 
longoz, melank, evlek, endeme, temen, kiipren, giipiir, prasit, servele, koraf, horyat, 
anavali, bocurgat, anadot, dikel, dikran, diigen, girifteri, korepi, mekel, iskelit. The 
diigen, 6ouKavr|, TUKavr), is particularly characteristic. It was the primary threshing 
tool in the Balkans and Asia Minor. Lucas, 1714, I, 181-182. “Leur manure de battre 
le bled est aussi toute differente de la notre. Ils prennent deux grosses planches epaisses 
de quatre doigts, garnies de pierres a fusil tranchantes. Ils les font passer par dessus le 
bled en gerbes, ce qui separe en un moment les epics d’avec la paille. Ge sont ordinaire- 
ment des boeufs qui tirent ces sortes de machines: & l’on voit le plus souvent dessus des 
hommes & des enfans pour les rendre plus pesantes.” The same instrument, along with 
the plow is described by other observers. Dernschwam-Babinger, pp. 27, 182-183, 184, 
198, 253, who refers to the diigen as ikyna (TUKavq). Planhol. Nomadisme, pi. xxiii. 
The author witnessed the threshing at Sinassus in 1959 in which the Turkish farmers 
utilized this very same instrument. On the term diigen and the instrument in modern 
Turkey, H. Z. Ko s ay, “Turkiye halkmin maddi kiiltiiriine dair arastlrmalar,” Turk 
einografya dergisi, I (1956), 25-26, and pis. iv-v. Eustathius, Koukoules, EucrraOiou tcx 
Aaoypaqma (Athens, 1950), I, 260-261, refers to the TUKcevrj as an agricultural instrument 
that was used both in his own day and in antiquity. Eustathii archiepiscopi thessalonicensis 
commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem (Leipzig, 1829), III, 198, “ xcd q Trapa toT; TraAaioTg Kcci 
eiaeTi Se vOv TUKavri, rj <paaiv aAococnv.” 

The TUKavri was also known as Tpi( 3 oAo<; and as tribulum in the ancient Greek and 
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that Byzantine agrarian practices and techniques determined Turkish 
agricultural life in Anatolia. 

In many areas the Byzantine urban population lived on as Christians 
or as converts to Islam and so had a considerable effect on the economic 
life of the Seljuk and Ottoman towns. The incidental appearance of 
Christian craftsmen and laborers in the sources coincides with the 
survival of a Greek lexicographical stratum in the Turkish language which 
has to do with this economic activity. Indicative of this is that Greek 
terms denoting weights, measures, and dates have survived in Turkish. 115 
Both the texts and the loan words strongly affirm the importance of the 
Greeks in the making of textiles. The importance of Anatolian textiles 
in Roman and Byzantine times was considerable. The Greek weavers, 
spinners, and tailors of Bithynia, Denizli, Konya, Kayseri, Sivas, and 
other areas, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and even later 
were famous for their silks, carpets, cottons, and other fine fabrics. 116 
Accordingly, the Turks often borrowed Greek words for the tools, instru¬ 
ments, materials, and finished products. 117 The same types of borrowings 
are to be seen for the crafts and arts of the caulkers, 118 jewelers, potters, 119 

Roman authors. The edict of Diocletian uses the term Tpi| 3 oAo<; (juAivos, T. Mommsen 
and H. Blumner, Der Maximaltarif des Diocletian (Berlin, 1958), pp. 33, 141. The Palatine 
Anthology, VI, 104, speaks more specifically, . . . kccI Tpi( 3 oAous o^eis dyupoTpiPccs - • • 
Varro, De lingua latina, V, 21, “Hinc in messi tritura, quod turn frumentum teritur, et 
tribulum, qui teritur.” The Latin dictionary defines tribulum in the following manner: 
“A threshing sledge, consisting of a wooden platform studded underneath with sharp 
pieces of flint or with iron teeth.” On the tribolum in antiquity, K. D. White, Agricultural 
Implements of the. Roman World (Cambridge, 1967), pp. 152-156, 191. My colleague Prof. 
Gregory Sifakis informs me that in Crete this threshing sledge is called poAocrupos. 

115 ovyyta-onge, ounce; Tn 0 cfpr|-pitemi, measurement of either 25 cm or 50 cm; 
KuAtvSpos-kelender, about two okes; Arrpa-litra, pound; yoiviKi-sinik, 1/8 of a kile of 
grain; o( 3 oAos-obolos, weight of three carats. Onge seems to have attained very wide¬ 
spread usage throughout Anatolia, Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch.,” p. 234. Designations of 
season and time include april, yanar (January), units (June), giregi (Sunday), kalendeas 
(first of month). In what follows the lexicographical material is taken primarily from 
the works of Tietze and Meyer, and secondarily from the collections of Mpogas and 
Papadopoulos. 

lie p or (he medieval references to this textile industry, see nn. 570-573 in chapter iii. 

117 Hans Dernschwam-Babinger, p. 186, observed that Greeks were the principal 
workers in the making of the famous Angora wool cloth, camlet. “Die zamlot, wie 
obstat, seindt von obstandeten gaisheren gespunnen. Haben nur krichn (Greeks) gesehen, 
die sy wyrkhen, waschen, syeden und wasser drikehn under ainer pres.” Greek words 
for the tools, materials, and finished products passed into Turkish, Tietze, “Anat. 
Turkisch.,” passim. These include, arahti, andi, istar, koleter, gugula, roka, iiskiile, 
tulup, uskiil, penevrenk, menevrek, erpeden, dimi, kavadi, kepe, haba, kukula, kekiile, 
bolka, savan, fermene, alefi, alafa, alga, tilpitiri, galik, podime, takunya. 

ns p or the crafts in Byzantium, Koukoules, Blog III,, passim. Turkish loan words 
include kalafat, kofter. 

119 Ashikpashazade-Ali, pp. n-12. Ashlkpashazade-Kreutel, p. 32, the Christians of 
Biledjik specialized in the manufacture of cups that they sold at the weekly fairs of 
Eskishehir. There is a reference to a lively commerce in pottery in this area already in 
Byzantine times, Nicholas Mesarites-Heisenberg, II, 44. See also Otto-Dorn , Das islamisch 
Iznik (Berlin, 1941); Turkische Keramik (Ankara, 1961); Erdmann, “Neue Arbeiten zur 
Turkischen Keramik,” Ars Orienlalia, V (1963), igi-219. The Christians continued to 
participate in the manufacture of the famous Ottoman tiles, Evliya Chelebi, Seyahalnamesi, 
IX, ig, “Qinici kefereler mahallesi . . .” C. Nomikos, XpicmaviKot Kepapoupyf)qaTOt 
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metalworkers, miners, 120 painters, 121 musicians, 122 and doctors. 123 The 
indigenous traditions and elements were prominent in the crafts of the 
architect, carpenter, stonemason, and painter. 124 Dervish literature, 
Arab inscriptions, even stone markings of the masons reveal the activity 
of these Christians. The traces they have left in Turkish include the names 
of tools, of building materials, and of the various parts of the building. 125 


(Alexandria, 1924); 'H Atyopiuri 'PoSicckt] dyyEi 07 tAacrriKf| (Alexandria, 1919). There 
are examples of specifically Armenian tiles in the Armenian patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
the Benaki Museum in Athens, and the Victoria and Albert Museum. Though the style 
of Ottoman tiles does not seem to betray any Christian stylistic influence, there seems 
to have been some continuity in technique, H. H. von den Osten, The Alisar Hiiyiik 
Seasons of 1930-32, Part III (Chicago, 1937), p. 205. T. Oz, Turkish Ceramics (Ankara, 
1 954 )> P- 44 - F° r Islamic influence on Byzantine pottery, D. T. Rice, “Late Byzantine 
Pottery at Dumbarton Oaks,” D.O.P., XX (1966), 207-233. 

Turkish loan words from the Greek include, flka, kavata, gavanoz, kanata, kilinder, 
patir, (jukala. 

120 See nn. 574-576 in chapter iii. Also, R. Ettinghausen, E. Akurgal, C. Mango, 
Treasures of Turkey, pp. 167-168. M. von Berchem and J. Strzygowski, Amida (Heidelburg, 
1910), pp. 120-128, 348-354. H. Buchthal, “A Note on Islamic Enameled Metalwork 
and its Influence on the Latin West,” Ars Islamica, XI-XIII (1946), 198. O. von Falke, 
“Kupferzellenschmelz im Orient und in Byzanz,” Monatshefte fur Kunstwissenschaft, II 
(1909), 32 ff. L. A. Meyer, Saracenic Heraldry (Oxford, 1933), p. 102. Timur carried off 
many of these Christian metalworkers to Samarcand, de Clavijo-Le Strange, p. 288. 

Loan words from Greek include, serma, helkek, halkin, helki, mermer, uskurun, 
sumpara, magnitis, istubedz, muhan. 

121 See nn. 566-567 in chapter iii. The word indal (picture) passed into Turkish 
from Greek. 

122 See n. 542, chapter iii. Loan words are dumban, ^ambuna, horos, sirto (type of 
circular dance). The circular form of dance in the Balkans is very ancient, being men¬ 
tioned by Homer, Illiad Y' 593 ff., and appears in Greek vase painting and in the genre 
of terra cotta (see pis. iii and iv in Koukoules, Bios, IV). The syrtos is described as an 
ancient religious dance in an inscription at the temple of Apollo at Ptoon in Boeotia in 
the years 37-41. Representation of the dance also appears on the obelisk of Theodosius 
II in the Constantinopolitan Hippodrome, Koukoules, Bios, V, 207-222. 

123 See nn. 568-569 in chapter iii. Loan words from Greek are panukla, kulendz, 
sekires, ispazmos, tifos, hirlzma, salya, iskelet, medire, hulya. 

124 The Greek epydrqs-lrgat became widespread in Turkish. 

126 See nn. 558—565 of chapter iii. Vayra, tirpane, cimblt, sakur, padar, pedavra, pur, 
halik, keremit, tugla, duger, tolos, falak, palater, bodrum, temel. For the Byzantine 
usage of many of these terms, Koukoules, B105, IV, 261, 272, 285. One of the most promi¬ 
nent external features of the old Turkish houses, many of which are still to be seen in 
certain of the older quarters of Istanbul today, notably around Aghia Sophia, is the ex¬ 
tension of a portion of the second story so that it will protrude out and over the first 
floor. This is a feature to be seen in a number of towns and the more prominent rural 
establishments in the Balkans and Anatolia. This feature was known in late Roman 
times, and perhaps earlier, as the solarium and in the Byzantine period as the heliakon 
or tablaton or exostes. It was intended to give the inhabitants of the house more sunlight 
and a better view. It was such a prominent characteristic in Byzantine domestic architec¬ 
ture that very often the sunlight was blocked from the streets of the towns by the solaria 
projecting from either side of the street. As a result Byzantine legislation is replete with 
laws governing this aspect of building and “civic planning.” The heliaka are mentioned 
in the Theodosian code, in the legislation of Leo VI, and in the Hexabiblos of Harmen- 
opoulos, etc. Koukoules, Blog, IV, 290-292. The survival of Greek words that denote 
household items corresponds to the fact that in the beginning the nomad Turks had a 
very simple “household.” Dernschwam-Babinger, pp. 181-182. “Item, wie man in 
Turkhej sehen mag an den zerschlaifften verprentten krichischen dorfern, seind die bej 
der cristen zeitten all von stainen und khot gemawert gewest, jeczundt ist es alles stain- 
hauffen ubereinander. So bauen die t(urken) nichs, haben khain holcz, behelffen sich 
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The commercial life of the Anatolian Greeks, Armenians, and Syrians 
suffered temporary disruptions in periods of turmoil, but with the 
reestablishment of order the Christians returned to their enterprises. With 
the gradual stabilization of conditions in the twelfth century, the Greek 
merchants of Konya and Pousgousae reappear in the caravan trade 
between Konya and Constantinople, between Konya and Cilicia-Cyprus, 
and between northern Anatolia and Cappadocia. 126 In the east 
Armenians and Syrians reacted similarly to stabilized conditions, and 
there exists an archaeological monument testifying to their activity, a 
caravansaray built by a Christian merchant with inscriptions in Syriac, 
Armenian, and Arabic. 127 What of Byzantine commercial institutions as 
distinct from merchants? One of the most important Byzantine com¬ 
mercial institutions to be absorbed in the economic life of Seljuks and 
Ottomans was the Byzantine commercial-religious panegyris, which Martin 
Nilsson has convincingly derived from the Greek panegyris of pagan times. 
At the onset of the Seljuk invasions, the panegyris was a widespread and 
deeply rooted institution in both the Balkans and Anatolia. These fairs 
were discontinued in many areas because of the destruction of the initial 
conquests, but they eventually revived and by the late twelfth century, 
Turkish merchants were participating in the great commercial fair of the 
Archangel Michael at Chonae. From this time, and especially in the 
Ottoman Empire somewhat later, the panegyris remained a very impor¬ 
tant commercial institution. 128 The very word, as panayir, passed into 
Turkish with numerous other commercial loan words. One of these was 
the term “commercium,” in Turkish giimriik or komerk. In a commercial 
treaty between the ruler of Cyprus and the sultan of Konya in the 
thirteenth century (negotiated by a Greek of Konya), there is the 
provision that the old Byzantine tax, commercium, shall be paid on goods 


in den gemewern under der erden, oben mit erden uberschut, also nider, das man 
daruber gehn mag, und die thuren also nider, das ein ros nicht hinein mag, welche thur 
ein wenig hoch ist. 1st fwr das viech und die turkhen selbs, dorumb ire heuser lautter 
stelle sein, haben khain keller, stuben, khamer, glassen fenster noch schlejmen fenster, 
khainen hausroth, wider schussel, teller, khandel, glesser, trinkgeschir, bethgewandt, 
tisch noch benkhe, dorumb sy auff der erden siczen und ligen, wie das viech von armut 
wegen. Das nu ir hoffart in stetten auch ist; wan er mir ein altten tebich-vermag under zu 
braitten dungt er sich ein hern sein. Zw dem essen bedarff er khains tischtuchs noch 
handtuchs, dan ir essen das maiste von zorba ader suppenden ding ist, sawer gesotten 
und gesalczen, gerunnen milich, die man in alien dorffern findt, Dorumb das krigsvolkh 
alles loffel an dem gurttel tregt.” 

126 Lampros,‘TAcooxraf’p. 5i.Delehaye,“Le martyrede St. Nicetas le Jeune,” Melanges 
G. Schlumberger (Paris, 1924), I, 208. For other texts see nn. 473-474, chapter iii and 
passim. 

12 ’ Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1961), I, 63-67. 
Bar Hebraeus, I, 454. 

128 Michael Acomihatus-Lampros, I, 56. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 1 st. trap, imp., 
p. 65. R. Brundschvig, “Coup d’oeil sur l’histoire des foires a travers l’Islam,” Recueils 
de la SocieteJean Bodin, V (1953), 65-72. 
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coming into Anatolia. Bertrandon de la Brocquiere commented that the 
Ottomans levied “komerk” on traffic passing through the Dardanelles 
in the early fifteenth century. 129 

The guild system of fourteenth-century Anatolia, and of a later period 
in the Balkans, included guilds that were exclusively Muslim, those that 
were exclusively Christian, and those that were interdenominational. To 
what degree Christian guild regulations were preserved and passed on to 
the Turkish system it is difficult to say. But the existence of purely 
Christian and mixed guilds, as well as of guilds the chiefs of which were 
Christians or converts, were conditions strongly favoring continuity in 
guild regulations and organization. 130 In the Anatolian towns, during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the craftsmen had associations 
that were in addition penetrated by the Islamic ideology of futuwwa. 
These futuwwa groups (akhis) were probably an Islamic elaboration and 
version of the older Byzantine faction—neaniai—that dominated urban 
life in the sixth-century Levantine towns. Consequently, the Anatolian 
guild-futuwwa complex possibly reflects both a direct and an indirect 
Byzantine influence. All this points to strong similarities in Byzantine 
and Seljuk-Ottoman urban life and towns. 131 

The influence of the Greeks (and later of the Italians) on maritime life 
is relatively better attested in the written sources, though the early 
period is very inadequately documented. The Turks, coming from a 
landbound central Asiatic region and engaged primarily in pastoral 
life, had had very little experience with the sea. When between the 
eleventh and fifteenth centuries their migrations and conquests had made 
them masters of the Anatolian and Balkan peninsulas, they became 
exposed to the Black, Aegean, and Mediterranean seas, areas where 
their Greek subjects had enjoyed a long, unbroken tradition of seafaring, 
already celebrated in the Homeric epic and continuing to the present day. 
In Byzantine times Anatolia with its Pontic, Aegean, and Mediterranean 
harbors had figured very prominently in the history of overseas commerce 
and naval warfare. The thematic organization of the seventh through 
eleventh centuries had created a class of sailors who were not only respon¬ 
sible for manning the Byzantine provincial fleets, but also for building 
them. It was from the Anatolian Greeks that the Turks first learned the 
crafts of the shipbuilder, sailor, navigator, and fisherman. Apparently the 

129 See n. 102 above. Meyer, Turk.. Studien, pp. 62-63. Darrouzes, “Lettres de 1453,” 
R.E.B., XXII (1964), 72-127, for precious materials indicating the continuity of Greek 
merchants and officials and their practices. 

130 Ibn Battuta-Gibb, II, 425, 427, 437-438. Eflaki-Huart, II, 14, 317-320. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam, II, 383. See chapter v. 

131 J. Cvijic, La peninsule balkanique (Paris, 1918), pp. 191-206. Mantran, Istanbul dans 
la seconde moitie du XVIT siecle. Essai d’histoire institutionelle, economique et sociale (Paris, 1962), 
passim, but especially pp. 419, 449, 497-498. Gregoire, “Les veilleurs de nuit a Trebizonde, 
B.Z., XVIII (1909), 490 ff. Taeschner, “Das bosnische Zunftwesen zur Tiirkenzeit 
(1463 bs 1878),” B.Z., XUV (1951), 557 - 559 - 
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Italian influence did not make itself directly felt before the fifteenth 
century. 132 

Within two decades of the battle of Manzikert (1071) a formidable 
Turkish maritime principality under the leadership of a certain Tzachas 
had appeared at Smyrna. But his ships were built and probably manned 
by Smyrniote Christians. A contemporary of his, Abu’l-Kasim, also had 
ships built in the old Byzantine shipyards, upon the capture of Cius, by 
the local Christians. 133 More specific information on Christian partici¬ 
pation in Turkish maritime life comes only from Ottoman documents of 
the fifteenth century. A tahrir for Gallipoli, 1474, records that there 
were three djemaats of Greeks at this important Ottoman naval base: 
one of rowers, one of arbaletiers, and one of 95 Greeks for the repair and 
building of ships. Christians and renegades remained important through¬ 
out the long history of Ottoman naval enterprise. 134 Byzantine naval 
life has left an indelible impression in the Turkish language by virtue 
of the large number of termini technici which passed from Greek (and 
Italian) into Turkish. As the Byzantines managed to hold most of the 
Anatolian littoral through much of the twelfth century, and because 
Turkish exposure to the sea remained comparatively restricted for much 
of the thirteenth century, these loan words are limited at this early time. 135 
By the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the sources became 
more plentiful, the number of Greek loan words became more numerous, 
though it is to be supposed that many of these words were already 
employed in Turkish at an earlier time. The terminology includes words 
referring to the winds, seas, coastal geography, port, dockyard, types of 
boats, ropes, provisions, fishing, instruments, signals, rigging, and other 
words referring to naval life. 130 

Folk Culture 

In matters of cuisine the conquerors undoubtedly absorbed some items 
from the conquered, but the problem is again obscured by a similarity 
in Byzantine and Islamic cuisine which probably existed before the 
appearance of the Turks. The Danishmendname gives descriptions of 
Christian feasts but unfortunately they are not complete. 137 Turkmen 

132 For an excellent and convenient survey of the development of naval power and 
life see Kahane and Tietze, Lingua Franca, pp. 1-45. On Byzantine maritime life, Kou- 
koules, inos, V, 331-386. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 1966). 

133 Anna Comnena, II, 68~6g, no-114. Tzachas himself had been raised at the 
Byzantine court, a fact that would further his knowledge of Byzantine traditions. In 
fact there is much about Tzachas which puts him in line with Byzantine rather than 
with Seljuk traditions. 

131 Inalcik, “Gelibolu,” EI 2 . Mantran, Istanbul, pp. 487 IF. 

135 Kahane and Tietze, Lingua Franca, nos. 750, 791, 801, 841. Ibn Bibi-Duda, p. 283. 
Lampros, “rAwcro-cc,” p. 51. 

136 Kahane and Tietze, Lingua Franca, pp. 16, 20-22, 32-35. The compilation lists 
over 150 words but excludes by and large ichthylological material. For maritime loan 
words in the Anatolian dialects, Tietze, “Anat. Ttirkisch,” passim . 

137 Danishmendname-MelikofF, I, 30. 
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cuisine, as described by Brocquiere, was a very simple affair consisting 
primarily of the produce of their flocks—meat, milk, yogurt, butter, cheese 
supplemented by millet or other grains, fruit, honey, eggs, and a type of 
unleavened wafer (prepared on a portable hot iron in the manner of our 
own pancakes) in place of bread. 138 The preparation of the unleavened 
cake was quite different from the baking of bread, and indeed the oven 
( furnus) of the Armenians and Greeks was conspicuously absent. It is 
significant that the Anatolian Turkish terminology for bread and its 
preparation has many words of Byzantine origin. 139 

Much of the later elaborate Turkish cuisine was foreign to the Turkmen 
nomads and belonged to a sedentary cuisine already common to the eastern 
Mediterranean world since Roman times if not earlier. A brief perusal 
of the pages of Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae will confirm the assertion, and 
therein the gastronomer will notice not only stuffed leaves but also the 
various oriental sweets. There is great similarity between Turkish sweets 
and those enjoyed by the Byzantines. The basic ingredients for these 
deserts were usually dough, sesame, wheat, nuts, honey, and various 
fruits. Thus the equivalents of the Turks borek, halva, baklava, and other 
delicacies are to be found in various Byzantine and classical texts. The 
Byzantine TracrnAAa seems to have covered a variety of sweets, usually 
made of boiled wheat and honey, or crushed nuts and honey, or sesame 
and honey, or similar mixtures. 140 Another Byzantine favorite was the 
so-called Ko-rrrf) or kotttov (KoirTOTtAaKoOs) that was the same as the 
Turkish baklava. This delicacy was known to Athenaeus who gives us 
the recipe. It was, he says, made of leaves of dough, between which were 
placed crushed nuts with honey, sesame, pepper, and poppy seed. 141 
The borek are paralleled as early as the second century of the Christian 

138 Brocquiere-Schefer, pp. 89, 91-92. 

139 Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch.,” passim. Loan words that deal with baking of bread 
include, zimari, kuliir, meze, meleksi, sisre, pinavut, senedi. On further lexicographical 
material that has to do with bread and baking in modern Turkish, H. Z. Kosay, “Turkiye 
halklnln maddi kiilturune dair arastirmalar II,” Turk etnografya dergisi, II (1957); 7-28, 
and pis. ii-iii. For the unleavened bread in Seljuk times, M. Z. Oral, “Selguk devri 
yemekleri ve ekmekleri,” Turk etnografya dergisi, I (1956), 74-75. Travelers observed 
specifically Christian practices attendant upon making of bread in modern Anatolia 
among Turkish women, most striking of which was the marking of the cross on the 
unbaked loaf, see n. 173. 

140 John Chrysostom was attacked by his enemies for eating it after receiving com¬ 
munion. Byzantines ate it at weddings to increase fertility. It seems to be the equivalent 
of the Turkish susam halva. Koukoules, Bios, V, 114-116. 

141 Athenaeus, XIV, 647-648. Koukoules, Bios, V, 116. Tietze, “Einige Weitere,” 
pp. 373-388, on TTCCOTiAAa, TracrnAos, which passed into Turkish as a loan word. 
Von Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Pest, 1827), I, 220, noted that Philadel- 
pheia (Alashehir), famous in his own day for its halva (Honiggebacke), had specialized 
in honey cakes when the Persian emperor Xerxes passed through the city in the fifth 
century. Herodotus, VII, 31, “ . . . trapa KaAAcaT|j 3 ov troAtv ev TT) avSpes Sripiospyoi 
peAi £K pupiKT|s T£ Kai Trupov TTOieOcn.” On the identification of Kallatebos with the 
latter Philadelpheia, see the article on “Kallatebos” in P. IV. For the recipe of this type 
of halva in the sixteenth century, Dernschwam-Babinger, p. 125. “Inder andern ist ein 
solch weys confect, so man halwa nent, von mandeln, honig und ay weys.” 
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era and throughout the Byzantine world by the TrAotKOUVTas EVTuprras 
which Artemidorus and the medieval lexicographers mention. 142 Such 
dishes as the cheese |iu£ri 0 pa (mizitra in Turkish), cured meat Tracrrov 
(pasdirma in Turkish) were known to the Byzantines, and the roasting of 
meat on the spit, or shishkebab, was ancient in the Mediterranean 
area. 143 

As might be expected, the preparation of seafood and the art of wine¬ 
making were Christian specialities. 144 The Danishmendname illustrates 
the difficulty Muslim rulers had in suppressing the use of wine among the 
new converts, 145 and in the thirteenth century, Cappadocia, thanks to 
the Christian vineyards, was famous for its wines. Muhammad II paused 
long enough in Begshehir, in the course of his Anatolian compaigns, to 
taste the wines of the Greek and Armenian inhabitants. Dernschwam 
in his journey through Anatolia during the sixteenth century constantly 
had recourse to the Greeks for his supply of wine. 146 Anatolian Turkish 
has, as a result of the Greek influence, borrowed a number of Greek words 
that are concerned with the cultivation of the vine. 147 

Christian religious and family practices left important traces in the 
Muslim society that emerged in Anatolia, The extensive intermarriage 
that took place not only between Christian women and Muslims but even 
between male converts or Christian men and Muslim women resulted 
in the introduction of many Christian features in Muslim family life and 
popular religious usage. 148 The large-scale conversions had very much the 
same effect with the result that the new Islam of Anatolia bore witness 
to the incomplete Islamization of the Christians. 149 The Anatolia in which 

142 Koukoules, Bios, V, 118. 

143 H. Omont, Evangiles avec peintures byzantines du XI e siecle (Paris, n.d.), I, pi. 82 
depicts the roasting of meat on the spit. Koukoules, Bios, I, 50, 62, 65. Meyer, Turk. 
Studien, p. 57. 

144 Tietze, “Anat. Tiirkisch.,” passim. Meyer, Turk. Studien, passim. 

146 Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 380. 

146 Babinger, Mahomet, p. 399. Hans Dernschwam-Babinger, pp. 164, 166, 167, 191, 
196, 213, 236- “Nindert in khainem turkischen dorffhot man wein gefunden, allein von 
der strossen in krichischen dorflfern hot man in 1, 2 meilen darnach gesandt und bestelt.” 
In Nicaea the Greeks and Armenians had to hide their wine barrels in the ground out 
of fear of the Turkish soldiers. 

147 Tietze, “Anat. Tiirkisch.,” passim. The loan words include ombal, cingil, gevle, 
gilime, gilavadar, kilimatj, cambit, cubur, fitye, herek. Brocquiere-Schefer, pp. 125-126, 
describes the making of a confection from nuts and grape, the Byzantine and modern 
Greek moustalevria. 

148 See nns. 246-251, 498-510 in chapter iii. Balsamon, Rhalles and Potles, I, 271-272; 
II, 473, refers to Georgian women married to Turks, and in II, 498, he specifically 
connects the adoption of Christian practices by the Turks to their Christian wives. He 
also refers to the fact that the twelfth-century patriarch of Alexandria was complaining 
because Orthodox women were marrying Muslims. The practice was widespread in the 
Ottoman Balkans, where western travelers referred to it as kabin (kepin-lease). See 
N. J. Pantazopoulos, Church and Law in the Balkan Peninsula during the Ottoman Rule (Thes¬ 
saloniki, 1967), pp. 94-102. 

149 The Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, 380 gives a classic illustration. This same 
pattern is illustrated by the Greeks converted to Islam in Macedonia who were known 
as Vallahades. They preserved some of their churches; they celebrated feast days such 
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the Turks had settled had been one of the first regions to be Christianized 
and by the eleventh century every aspect of life was cast within a 
Christian mold and framework. Inasmuch as the economic and social 
life with which the Turks came into contact bore the Christian stamp, 
it was inevitable that this too would leave Christian coloration. As 
Islam vouchsafed both Christ and the Virgin a special place, this no 
doubt facilitated religious borrowing and syncretism at a popular level. 

One would look in vain for any widespread Byzantine influence on 
the formal religious life of the Seljuk and Ottoman Turks because Islam 
had long since evolved into a highly structured, articulate, and unbending 
religious system. It is rather in the more vibrant aspect of Islam, popular 
Islam or volksreligion, that one must seek out this Christian influence. 
Hasluck opened the door to this intriguing subject in a memorable 
work that, unfortunately, has seen no systematic continuation. The 
persistence of popular religiosity within all formal religious structures is, 
of course, a well-known phenomenon, and yet, when one pauses to 
examine the details, he is invariably amazed by their freshness and 
vitality as well as by their grotesqueness. Such is the power of folk religion 
that the formal religious institution either acknowledges it openly or 
pretends to ignore it and thus absorbs it because it cannot eliminate it. 
This was characteristic of both the Christian church and Islam. Christian 
practices, beliefs, and forms, which are at the basis of a rather substantial 
portion of popular Turkish Islam, entered Islam as a result of conversions, 
intermarriage, everyday contact of Muslim and Christian in a cycle of 
life regulated by ancient custom, and through the religious syncretism 
of the popular dervish orders. 

This borrowing was physically manifested and symbolized by the large 
scale appropriation of the church and monastic buildings themselves. 
The process was a widespread one, both geographically and chronologic¬ 
ally. The history of the churches of Constantinople is better documented 
than that of perhaps any other region that came under Turkish domin¬ 
ation. Only one church (St. Mary of the Mongols) from the myriad that 
existed in the Byzantine period remained in the hands of the Orthodox 
in modern times. The conquerors confiscated or otherwise removed all 
others from the possession of the Christians during the course of their 
centuries-long rule. So it was throughout Anatolia that they converted 

as that of the healing saints Cosmas and Damianos, calling in Orthodox priests to cele¬ 
brate in the church and to cross the women’s heads with oil from the saints’ lamp, Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929), I, 8. The same phenonenon was 
observed among Armenian converts in 1776 in eastern Anatolia, H. Barsegh and V. 
Sargisian, Vijakagrakan nor tesutiun me i nbast Ankakh Hayastani (Venice, 1919). The Armen¬ 
ian priest Boghos Mherian traveled among villages of Islamized and Turkified Armenians 
who opened a church to him and all about came to attend the service, which caused the 
frightened priest to flee. I am indebted for this reference to the kindness of my colleague 
Prof. Richard Hovanissian. For similar behavior on the part of Bulgarian Muslims, 
C. Vakarelski, “Altertumlich Elemente in Lebensweise und Kultur der bulgarischen 
Mohammedaner,” Zeitschriftfiir Balkanologie, IV (ig66), 149-172. 
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churches into mosques, turbes, dervish tekkes, or sometimes into store¬ 
houses and into other secular buildings. 150 Of course, the mere borrowing 
of these physical structures does not necessarily mean that the Muslims 
took over anything more than the buildings. But in many instances the 
Muslims appropriated characteristics and peculiarities attendant upon 
a particular Christian sanctuary along with the building itself. This 
resulted, not infrequently, in a syncretization of the old and new elements, 
particularly at the lower levels of society. This transferral of Christian 
practice, associated with a church converted to a mosque, was usually 
intensified or facilitated whenever conversion and intermarriage occurred. 

This is apparent in the Muslim and Christian practice of equating 
saints of one religion with those of the other religion. 151 The best known 
equation of a Muslim with a Christian saint revolves about the figure of 
Khidr. As early as the fourteenth century, John Cantacuzene noted that 
the Turks worshiped St. George in the figure of Khidir Elias, 152 and at 
Elvan Chelebi, east of Chorum, he was associated with St. Theodore. 
In both cases he has been identified with equestrian, military, dragon 
slayers. 153 In Konya the Muslims reverenced St. Amphilochius under the 
guise of Plato or Eflatun, and elsewhere they identified Sari Saltik with 
St. Nicholas, and St. Charalambos with Hadji Bektash. 154 A religious 
ceremony held in honor of Hadji Bektash by the Greek Christians of 
Sinassus is recorded in the fifteenth century, 155 and in the nineteenth 
century local Christians believed that the tomb of Hadji Bektash near 
Kirshehir was the tomb of St. Charalambos. 156 Often the sanctuaries that 
were relinquished to Islam retained a certain Christian holiness. 157 The 
Muslims of fifteenth-century Konya attributed miracles to the tomb of 
St. Amphilochius. At the extremes of Anatolia—at Edessa in the east 
and at Yalova in the west-—the survival of the holy went back through 
the Byzantine era to pagan times; the famous hot springs of Yalova 
were in antiquity dedicated to Apollo, in the Byzantine days to St. 
Michael, and under the Turks they were resanctified by the burial of a 
dervish; at Edessa the sacred fish in the fountain of the mosque of 
Abraham continue a pre-Turkish tradition. 158 

150 See nn. 357-363 in chapter iii, and see chapter iv, passim. Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam, I, 3-118. 

161 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 17, 48-53; II, 363-367, 432-433, 568-586. Gord¬ 
ie vski, Izbrannye Sock., I, 321-361. 

153 John Cantacuzene, P.G., CLIV, 512. Hans Dernschwam-Babinger, p. 205. 

153 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 48-49, 320-336. 

164 Ibid., I, 17; II, 364, 432-433, 571-572. Babinger, “Byzantinisch-osmanisch Grenz- 
studien,” Z.D.M.G., LXXVI (1922), 126 ff. 

165 Vilayetname-Gross, p. 43. 

156 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, II, 572. 

157 In Constantinople, the doors of St. Sophia, said by the Christians to have been 
constructed from the wood of Noah’s ark, were objects of Muslim veneration. The sacred 
well was believed by the Turks to cure heart ailments, and the sweating column was 
also believed to have curative powers, Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, to. 

158 Ibid., 207, 244-245. 
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The belief in the efficacy of Christian religious power was apparently 
rather widespread in Muslim Anatolia, and Christian saints and 
sanctuaries were thought to be possessed of both evil and beneficial 
magic. Certain Christian churches, converted to mosques, were found to 
be hostile to the Muslims, and their hostility was variously manifested. 
In St. John (Klzil Avli) of Pergamum, it was said, the doorway contin¬ 
uously turned northward and the minaret fell. On the church of St. 
Sophia in the same town a cross appeared after its conversion into a 
Muslim sanctuary. In Thyateira (Akhisar) the Muslims attributed the 
collapse of a minaret to the “anti-Muslim influence” resident in the 
Turkified church. The Turks abandoned the church of St. Amphilochius 
in Konya and the Friday Mosque of Anatalya (both Turkified edifices) 
when it was discovered that Muslims died upon entering them. 159 But 
other Christian sanctuaries and saints were possessed of beneficial powers 
that Muslims could utilize. The cults of the saints which developed 
so profusely throughout Byzantine Anatolia constituted the truly vital 
element in Anatolian Christianity, and it was to the saints that the local 
Christian populations had appealed in times of distress. It would seem 
that the influence of these local saints was particularly strong among the 
Turks in the “medicinal” realm. In the thirteenth century the emir of 
Sivas sent his wife, who was possessed by demons, to be cured by the 
prayers of the Christians. Upon her arrival in Trebizond she went to the 
monastery of St. Phocas and to the tomb of St. Athanasius where she was 
healed. 160 Schiltberger records in the late fourteenth century that Turks 
participated in a pilgrimage to a church in Ankara because of a stone 
inscribed with a cross which had healing powers. 181 The visitation of 
Christian shrines famed for their cures was a living tradition among 
Anatolian Muslims even in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Turks 
went to the church of St. Michael of Tepedjik of Bithynia for the cure of 
madness, to St. Photine of Izmir for ailments of the eyes, and to the 
Virgin of Surnela of Trebizond for relief from a wide assortment of 
misfortunes. In 1908 with the incidence of cholera the Turks of Urgup 
requested that the Christians parade the body of St. John Roussos through 
the Turkish quarter. During the course of the procession the Turkish 
women are reported to have deposited costly kerchiefs on the bier of 
the saint as a propitiatory offering. 162 

169 Ibid., 20-23. Murad sacrificed a ram before St. Demetrius of Thessalonike, Ducas, 
p. 201. 

160 Papadolpoulos-Kerameus, “ Eu|i| 3 oAai eis tt|V icrropiav Tpcrrrs^oOvTOS,” V. V. 
XII (1906), 141. 

161 Schiltberger-Neumann, p. 95. “In der stat sint vil cristen, die halten ermenischen 
globen. Und haben in ir kirchen ein criitz, daz schait tag und nacht. Dar in gond haiden 
kirch ferten und das crutz haissent sie den liechten stein. Es wollten och die heiden 
einvart genumen haben und woltens in iren tempel gefurt haben, und welcher das 
angriff der erkrumet an den henden.” 

162 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 65-69. 
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The partial survival of Christian cults in Anatolian Islam is reflected 
in the appearance of double sanctuaries, sanctuaries that Christians and 
Muslims either formally shared or else visited. Such an ambiguous 
shrine was Ziyaret Kilise at Mamasun Tekke near Nevshehir in the 
nineteenth century. In this sanctuary, at which both Greeks and Turks 
worshiped St. Mamas, there were nine icons and a holy altar in the east 
end at which an itinerant Christian priest officiated. In the south wall was 
a mihrab for the benefit of the Muslims. The relics of St. Mamas in the 
possession of this sanctuary, of which the custodian was a dervish, are 
said to have effected miracles for both Christians and Muslims. 163 
Similar was the Muslim turbe of Ghazi Shehid Mustafa and his son at 
Arapli near Benderegli (Heracleia Pontica). The Christians considered 
it to be the tomb of St. Theodore Stratelates and one of his associates, and 
made the pilgrimage to the shrine bringing offerings of money and candles. 
One of the earliest of these mixed sanctuaries was the monastic complex 
around the church of St. Chariton near Konya. There existed a mosque, 
side by side with the churches of St. Chariton, St. Amphilochius, St. 
Sabbas, and the Virgin, which according to tradition was founded on 
the spot where St. Chariton interceded to save the son of Djalal al-Din 
Rumi from a fall. This is very probably the “monastery of St. Plato” 
that Rumi and his followers visited in the thirteenth century in order to 
meditate and to converse with the Greek monks. 164 In the fifteenth century 
the church of St. Amphilochius, converted into a mosque, was the object 
of pilgrimage for both Greeks and Turks. 165 

Of the important Christian practices that Muslims appropriated, the 
sources frequently mention that of baptism (in Turkish vaftiz). The 
Muslims of Anatolia had adopted baptism as early as the twelfth century, 
at which time the Byzantine canon lawyer Balsamon commented on the 
invalidity of such baptism. 


In the days of the most holy patriarch, lord Loukas, Agarenes appeared 
before the synod. Upon being requested to receive baptism they replied that they 
had already been baptized in their own lands. On their being asked how, they 
answered that it is the custom for all the infants of the Agarenes to be baptized by 
Orthodox priests. But they [and their explanation] were not accepted. For they 
heard that the baptism which the unbelievers demanded from the Christians was 
not demanded by reason of good disposition and Orthodox purpose but for 
healing of the body. For the Agarenes suppose that their children will be possessed 
of demons and will smell like dogs if they do not receive Christian baptism. 
Accordingly they do not invoke baptism as a cathartic of all spiritual sordidness 
and as the provider of holy light and sanctification, but rather as a remedy or 
magical charm. Some of these [Agarenes] said they had Orthodox mothers and 


163 p or details and bibliography, ibid., 43-44; II, 759-761. 

164 Ibid., I, 56. Eflaki-Huart, I, 261 ; II, 67 , 358. 

165 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, i 7 . 
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it was as a result of their [mothers’] care that they were baptized by Orthodox 
priests. 166 

Balsamon’s testimony is particularly valuable as it gives the historian a 
brief but incisive view of the process of cultural and religious syncretism. 
Baptism is declared to have been widely accepted by the Turks of 
Anatolia, and in some cases it was obviously due to the cultural influence 
Greek mothers brought into the Muslim household. The Turks valued 
the physical rather than the spiritual efficacy of the sacrament, a fact 
that probably reflects in part upon the manner in which the Christians 
also viewed baptism. No doubt the Christians themselves believed in the 
therapeutical effects of this particular sacrament. The case of the Seljuk 
sultan Tzz al-Din in the mid-thirteenth century seems to have been quite 
similar to what Balsamon describes. Born of a Christian mother, the young 
sultan was baptized before he attained the throne. 167 Brocqueire observed 
the same phenomenon in southern Anatolia among the Turkmen princes 
of Ramazan and Karaman, who were baptized in order to remove “the 
bad smell.” 168 Baptism is also mentioned in relation to the syncretistic 
religious movement associated with the name of Badr al-Din in the fifteenth 
century. 169 De Busbecq indicates that the Muslims continued to baptize 
their children a century later, 170 and the practice was so common that 

166 Rhalles and Potles, II, 498. This is repeated by the fourteenth-century lawyer 
Constantine Harmenopoulos, P.G., CL, 125, “ oi tcov’ Ayapqvcov ttoISes ( 3 cnrn£ 6 pEV- 
01 Trapct 6 p 9 oS 6 £cov tepecov okovtcov, ouk eOcrepei Siavoia tcov Ttpoaayovrcov airrois, 
aAA’ obs cpappaKEia f] EitotoiSia ypcopevcov, Ei irpoctEAOoiEv &Ar|6co; Trj ttiotei, dvaf 3 arr- 
t(£ovtoci. Taffra yap cruvoStKcos crrrEpdvQri, cos 6 BaAcrapcbv Afiyst.” 

167 Pachymeres, I, 131, 263-268. Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 95. P.G., CXL, 956. In 
Constantinople he took an active part in the liturgy, kissed the icons, etc. Both Ibn Bibi 
and Karim al-Din reflect the tension between the Christians and Muslims at Konya, as 
does also William of Rubruque. For the supposed baptism of Murad III as a preventive 
of epilepsy, Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 34. 

168 Brocquiere-Schefer, p. go, “Ramadan . . . avoit est friz d’une femme crestienne 
laquelle 1’avoit fait baptiser a la loy gregiesque pour luy enlever le flair et le senteur 
qu’ont ceulx qui ne sont point baptisiez,” p. 115, “C’estoit un tresbeau prince (Karaman) 
de trente deux ans, et estoit bien obey en son pays. II avoit este baptise en la loy gregesque 
pour oter le flair, aussy duquel la mere avoit este crestienne, comme on me dist.” It is 
also mentioned by Joseph Bryennius, Tcc eupE 0 EVTa (Leipzig, 1768), II, 34; “ 60 ev Kai 
tmv ’IapaqAtTWv oi Zcrrpdrrai, Kai oi ttA sians tcov ’ApyovTcov cnmov, flatrTi^ovTai 
TupavvouvTES tou; iv Tats yeopais aurcov tepsis-” 

169 Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz, the sixteenth-century Christian captive who lived for a 
number of years as a slave in Anatolia, recounts that among the blandishments that his 
Turkish master proffered so as to induce him to convert was the similarity of religious 
practices between Islam and Christianity. This included baptism by the Turks. F. 
Kidric, Bartholomaeus Gjorgevic: Biographische und bibliographische Zusammenfassung (Vienna- 
Prague-Leipzig, 1920), p. 15. “Turn ille, nos saepius baptizamur, haec verba recitantes, 
bisem allah alrah man elrahim: id est, in nomine Dei et misercordiae et misericordiarum, 
nec hac parte a Christianis differimus, sed quia eos idolatros credimus servitiem in eos 
exercemus, ut acerbitate malorum a tali rcligione avocentur.” My colleague, Andreas 
Tietze, has suggested that this very probably refers to Muslim ablutions rather than to 
baptism. See nn. 16-17 chapter v. 

170 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 32. In canon law of the seventeenth century it is 
related that Muslims baptized their children as prophylactic measures against yeipa, 
faulty circumcision, and body smell. Koukoules, Bios, IV, 55, “6tct va nqSiv tjJEiptd- 
[ow Kai va pq6£v KOKOTraflouv els tt|V TtepiTOpf|V Kai 5 ia vet pq8e ( 3 pcopfj to Koppi 
cnlrrcov.” 
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Greek canon law forbade priests to baptize the children of the Turks 
under pain of defrocking. 171 The potency of immersion in the Christian 
manner survived among the Turkish inhabitants of Ladik (Laodiceia 
Combusta) in an Islamized version. These Muslims, who according to 
their own traditions were descended from the ancient Christian population, 
bathed their children in an ‘ocyiaopa just outside of the town in order to 
prevent their offspring from becoming Christians. 172 

Am ong other Christian objects to which Turks frequently had recourse 
were the cross and the icons. To a stone decorated with the cross in 
Eldjik of Galatia they attributed curative powers. Cases have been recorded 
wherein the cross was used as a prophylactic device on buildings that were 
being built, and on bread dough before it was placed in the oven. 173 
A Karamanid prince made offerings to an icon of the Virgin of Corycus 
and was cured of blindness by rubbing, on his eyes, cotton that had been 
passed across the icon. 174 Muslims visited the icon of the Virgin at the 
monastery of Sumela (said to have been painted by St. Luke) in order to 
obtain relief from locusts and other vexations. 175 In the thirteenth century 
the sultan ‘Izz al-Din demonstrated his affection for the icons openly in 
Constantinople. 176 De Busbecq observed that the Turks did not go to sea 
until the Christian blessing of the waters had taken place at Epiphany. 177 

The performance of animal sacrifice, thysia or kurban, was common to 
both popular Islam and Christianity in Anatolia, but it is not absolutely 
clear whether they arose independently or the one derived from the other. 

171 Koukoules, Bios, IV, 54 , “ kpeus sav 5ex9fj Qualav aipETiKOu fj pcrrmap ToupKou 
■rraiSiov . . . KaGaipEicrGco.’* 

172 Calder, M.A.M.A., I, xv; “A Journey round the Proseilemmene,” Klio, X (1910), 
233 ff. On Turkish reverence for the agiasma, V. Deligianes, “ ‘H AaiKT) AccTpEia tgov 
Kou| 3 oukA!cov,” M.X., VI (1955), 200-201. 

173 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam , I, 30-31, 206. E. Pears, Turkey and its People (London 
1911), p. 79. Vakalopoulos, " ‘loropiKES TrapaSoaeis tgov 'EAAi'ivgov irpocrcpuycnv toO 
ZoyiouT,” TTpootpopa ei$ iTiAmova Ff. Kupiavd 5 T)v (Thessalonike, 1953), p. 79. 
Matthew of Ephesus-Treu, p. 57, indicates that the Christians used it in an apotropaic 
manner against the Muslims. 

174 Machairas, Chronique de Chypre, ed. E. Miller and C. Sathas (Paris, 1882), II, 60, 
“ Kcd QeAei eicttoci papETov eis ekei’vous ottou ’ypiKOucnv va '^pyriGco KcrraAiyrrTCos to! 
KaOpgEpivd Oaupara ta noAopg f] aurf| eikovo, Kai ttcos els r 1 opopav tou Kapapavou 
tou peyaAou tou Kupou tou Mayo pet Mnayia, Kai ETUcpAcoaev tov Kai epsivsv crrpaJ 36 s 
ppepais TroAAais Kai epoA6yr|CTEv ttcos pia apyovTicraa arrai to Koupfcos eSgokev tov 
K orrappara Kai etu^Acooev tov, Kai fiTOv rrAripotpopia tt]s eIkovos Ta (popiepa ©aupaTa- 
Eaf|KcoCTEv to cpouCTcxTov tou Kai ettoTkev TroAAas Aapirdhas KEpevas x ovT P a iS Kai y' 
KavTT]Aais apyupals ottou ’KpepouvTav opirpos TT|S> Kai TroAAais yipvais AaSiv Kai 
ettoTkev Auxvaxpiav Kai evyaAAav oAr) vuKTa* Kai 3 Tnaaupiou eauvaAsI'yav TravTr&Kiv 
cnrai Tpu e Ik ova Kai IpaAav to eis ra 1 pern a tou Kai trap aura Eyiavev. Kai TroAAa 
aAAa ©aupara.” For examples of the same practice among the Greek Christians of 
western Anatolia in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, N. E. Meliores, ** 'iaTopiKa 
xai AaoypaquKa tcov BoupAcov aupptKTa,” M.X. VI (1 955 )j 226-227. During the 
panegyris of August 15, the believers passed under the icons and rubbed bits of cotton on 
their eyes. 

175 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 66. J. Fallmereyer, Fragmente aus dem Orient (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1877), p. 121. 

176 Nicephorus Gregoras, I, 95. For other examples of the acceptance of icons and 
their powers by Turks, Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, I, 41, 53-54. 

177 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, II, 384-386. 
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The sacrifice of animals is of course a very obvious phenomenon in Islam, 
but it has also been observed among Greek and Armenian Christians. 
Rycaut noted it to be widespread in the seventeenth century. 

When they [Greeks] lay the Foundation of a new Building, the Priest comes and 
blesses the Work and Workmen with Prayer, for which they have an Office in the 
Liturgy, which is very laudable and becoming Christians. But when the Priest is 
departed, the Workmen have another piece of their own Devotion to perform, 
which they do by killing a Cock, or a Sheep, the blood of which they bury under 
the first stone they lay: It is not always, but very frequently practised, in which they 
imagine that there is some lucky Magick or some spell to attract good fortune to 
the Threshold; they call it, Ovaicx, or Sacrifice, and therefore I believe that this 
is a piece of ancient Heathenism . 178 

In the late nineteenth century, Greek Christians of the village of Zele 
(Sylata) in Cappadocia sacrificed animals to St. Charalambos especially 
in time of illness. 179 Though the Greeks frequently referred to these 
sacrifices by the Turkish term “kurban,” the sacrificial practices went 
back to Byzantine and pagan times as is evident from several factors. 
They frequently referred to these sacrifices by the ancient Greek terms 
Oucria and 0 ocAi. The question of Christian borrowing from the Muslim 
kurban sacrifice is probably restricted to the philological aspect for the 
pagan sacrifice seems to have remained very lively and widespread in 
Byzantine times. One of the most spectacular examples of its existence in 
Byzantine Anatolia was the sacrifice of the fawn to St. Athenogenes at 
Pedachthoe on July 17. On that day the young animal and its mother 
passed before the altar of the monastery church of St. Athenogenes while 
the Gospels were being read. The fawn was sacrificed, cooked, and 
eaten by the congregation and thus the faithful celebrated the glory 
of the martyred saint. 180 In the miracula of St. Theodore Teron there is 
mention of oxen offered as sacrifices to the saint. 181 The pagan usage of 
animal sacrifice survived also in the Byzantine practice of slaughtering 
and roasting animals after the celebration of ecclesiastical festivals. The 
sixteenth canon of the synod of Carthage asked the emperor to put an 
end to this habit; the commentary of Balsamon indicates that it was wide¬ 
spread in the twelfth century, and it has survived to the present day. 182 


178 P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches Anno Christi i 6 j 8 
(London, 1679), pp. 371-372. 

179 yhe phenomenon was recorded by S. Holopoulos, “ MovoypacplKT) icrropia Zf|Ar|S 
f| ZuAaTas,” 2 £voq> 6 cvns, II (1905), 206. 

180 Cumont, “L’archevech6 de Pedachtoe et le sacrifice du faon,” Byzantion, VI 
(1931), 521-533. Kyriakides, “ ©vena eAayou sv v£OsAAt|viko!s avva^apiois,” 
Aaoypacpia, VI (1917), 189-215. 

381 Sigalas, " Aiacncevfi,” pp. 333 ~ 334 - 

182 Koukoules, Bios II 15 8. Rhalles and Potles, III, 465-466. Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam, I, 261, for further references to the sacrifice of cocks to the mine spirits by Greek 
miners, etc. 
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The liturgical sacrifice in the Armenian church, known as madag, is also 
a survival from antiquity. 183 

Not only was animal sacrifice (of pagan origin) a widespread practice 
among the Anatolian Christians in the Byzantine period, but there is 
evidence that it passed, in its Byzantine form, into popular Islamic 
usage. Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz gives the following account of animal 
sacrifice as the Turks practised it in sixteenth-century Anatolia. 

The manner of their sacrifice. 

In the time of anye disease or peril, they promise in certaine places to sacrifice 
either a Shepe or Oxe; after that the vowed offering is not burned, like unto a 
beast killed and layed on the aulter, as the custome was among the Jewes, but 
after that the beast is slaine, the skinne, head feete, and fourthe parte of the flesh 
are geven unto the prest, an other part to poore people, and the thirde unto their 
neighbours. The killers of the sacrifice doe make readye the other fragments for 
the selves and their compaynions to feede on. Neyther are they bound to performe 
the vow, if they have not bene delivered from the possessed disease or peril. For 
all things with them are done condytionallye I will geve if thou willte graunt. 
The lyke worshyppinge of God is observed among the Gretians, Armenians, and 
other realms in Asia imitating yet y Christian religio. 184 

Bartholomaeus identifies this sacrificial custom as something specifically 
Christian, which Greeks and Armenians (as well as Turks) practised. 
More convincing than Bartholomaeus’ opinion as to the Christian origin 
is the description he gives of the apportioning of the sacrificed beast’s 
parts. The “priest” receives the skin, extremities, and a portion of the meat, 
an arrangement that follows very closely the practice of pagan Greek 
sacrifice. The priest’s share (in Bartholomaeus’ account) clearly matches 
the pagan SeppomKOV as Greek sacrificial inscriptions of the fourth and 
third centuries of the pre-Christian era depict it. The priest who presided 
over pagan sacrifices was entitled to the skin, extremities, and portion of 
the flesh. It would seem highly probable, therefore, that the Turkish custom 
derived from the Byzantine, which in turn originated in pagan sacrifice. 185 

183 J. Karst, Sempadischer Kodex aus dem 13. Jahrhundert oder mittelarmenisches Rechtsbuch 
nach der venediger und der etschmiadziner Version unter Zuruckfiihrung auf seine Quellen (Strassburg 
1905), h 59= n > 38-39- 

184 Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz-Goughe under “The manner of their sacrifice.” 

185 For the priest’s share, the SepporriKOV, in pagan antiquity see the Greek inscriptions 
of the pre-Christian era, E. Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecarum exempla epigraphica potior a 
(Leipzig, 1923), nos. 168, 366, 695, 721, 728, 729, 808, 811. In all these cases the priest’s 
portion generally corresponds to that which Bartholomaeus describes for the Turkish 
“priests”. See especially the articles “Dermatikon,” and “Opfer,” in P. IT. The Greeks of 
Pharasa in eastern Asia Minor still performed these sacrifices (kurbania) in the early 
twentieth century, D. Loucopoulos and D. Petropoulos, ‘H Accikt) Acrrpeia twv Oapaacov 
(Athens, 1949), pp. ai, 44-49. They observed the exact apportioning of the parts of 
the sacrificed beast as is observed among the Turks by Bartholomaeus, i.e., portions were 
given to the poor, the priest received the skin, head, feet and the right part, etc. In 
Pharasa they used the ancient Greek word 0 aAt (from ©aAeia, banquet of the Gods), 
and employed candles, incense, and a crown of vines for the animal, which was also 
pelted with flowers. For sacrifice of animals by the Greek Christians of Thrace in the 
early part of the century, G. Megas, " ©ucria Tocupcov Kai Kpicov ev Trj popEioavorroAiKrj 
©pctKr],” Aaoypatpia, III (1911), 148-171; Ziyrf]|JiaTa IAAr|ViKfjs Aaoypatpias 
(Athens, 1950). M> 27-29. 
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The belief in tree spirits and the religious association of trees in general 
were also common to both religious groups. The groves of cypress trees 
in the graveyards outside the great land walls of Istanbul are indications 
of Turkish reverence for these trees, and numerous Turkish superstitious 
beliefs have been associated with the funereal cypress. The same tree is 
inextricably associated with Greek cemeteries today. The association of 
the cypress with the cemetery and with the regions outside the Con- 
stantinopolitan walls was prevalent in Byzantine times. 186 

A definite case of pagan survival, which passed through the Christains 
to the Muslims, was the use of “medicinal” earth. The use of such earth 
from Chios, Cimolus, Eretreia, Lemnus, Melus, Samos, and Sinope was 
attested as early as Pliny and continued into the nineteenth century. 187 
At each stage new users associated their own religious practices with the 
digging of the earth. Galen records that the excavation of the earth in 
Lemnus was preceded by a religious ceremony of the priestess of Artemis 
in which she sprinkled barley on the “excavation” site and executed other 
ceremonies, after which she sealed the earth with a likeness of the goddess. 
In the fifteenth century the terra Lemnia was stamped with the seal of 
Christ, and in the sixteenth century with Turkish letters. In this later 
period the earth’s excavation proceeded on the feast day of the Meta¬ 
morphosis (August 6) after a religious celebration in the church of the 
Saviour. Both Greeks and Turks participated in the celebration and the 
Turks sacrificed a sheep. 

Turkish customs attendant upon marriage and birth, because of the 
long history of intermarriage in Anatolia, quite probably reflect the ab¬ 
sorption of some Christian practice. In Byzantium, and among the 
Greek Christians of Chile (Pontus) and Burdur (Pisidia) in the nineteenth 
century, the bride was accompanied to the baths and special festivities 
took place on the night preceding the wedding night. 188 It is thus perhaps 
significant that in the Turkish of Chankiri the bridal bath prior to the 
wedding is referred to by the word hirizma which derives from the Greek 
XpTcrpa. 189 The invitations to the wedding, among Byzantines and 
Anatolian Greeks of later times, were entrusted to the KaAecnris, whose duty 
it was to go from house to house and to indicate the invitation by leaving 

186 In the Archaeological Museum of Istanbul is an inscription, dated 860 which 
records the planting of cypress trees at the grave of an important Byzantine official, C. 
Mango. “The Funeral Tree.” Archaeology, III (1950), 140-141. Procopius, Buildings, I, 
iii, 6. Thucydides relates, in the Pericleian funeral oration, that the wood of the cypress 
was used for the coffin of the unknown dead. 

187 Pliny, Natural History, XXXV, 6. On the subject, Hasluck, Christianity and Islam, 
II 671-687. 

188 Koukoules, Bios IV, 105. On Byzantine customs attendant upon birth, baptism, 
marriage, G. Spyridakis, Td kcctoc tt]v yEvvr|C7tv, Try (3ccTTTicnv Kai tov yapov eOipa 
tcov (3u£avTtvcbv ek tcov ayioAoytKGov Trriyoov (Athens, 1953). K. Iatrides, “ ' H pvT]a- 
TEia ev BovpSoupico ccAAote Kal vOv,” levoqidvris III (1905), 72-82, 165-171, 201-211, 
272-278, 335-342. 

189 Tietze, “Anat. Tiirkisch.,” p. 244, “das Bad der Braut in der Nacht vor der Hoch- 
zeitsnacht.” 
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a piece of fruit, usually an apple or lemon. The practice and the word 
survived in the Turkish of the regions of Konya, Isparta, and Nigde, as 
gelis, kelisci , and in the verb kelis gezmek , and so forth. 190 Common to 
both Christians and Muslims is the association of fruit with love, engage¬ 
ment, and marriage. From the time Paris awarded the apple to Aphrodite 
in the divine concourse of beauty, the connection between fruit and the 
fair sex has been constant in Greek custom. 191 The emperors of the 
eighth and ninth centuries chose their brides in a beauty contest by pre¬ 
senting an apple to the future imperial consort; 192 golden apples or pome¬ 
granates were part of the ceremonial connected with the empress’ 
procession to and from the bath after the wedding. 193 As early as the 
fourth century and into the medieval epoch the groom was “showered” 
with apples when he came to take the bride from her parents’ house. 194 
Mention is also made of the presentation of the peach by the youth to the 
object of his affection. 195 In the Danishmendname, the Turkish epic, an 
episode occurs which bears on the role of fruit in such cases. Efromiya, the 
daughter of the Greek governor of Amasya, becomes enamored of the 
warrior Artuhi, a Greek convert to Islam, and to indicate her love she 
tossed an orange at his feet. It is possible that this is a Persian matrimonial 
practice, and yet the author of the poem attributes it to a Christian woman. 
Perhaps it is merely an example of cultural “confusion” and syncretism 
of two similar practices. 196 

John Cantacuzene describes a case of Turkish exposure to Byzantine 
court matrimonial ceremony, the prokypsis, at the wedding celebration 
that took place at Selymbria in the marriage of his daughter to Orhan. 197 

He ordered that a wooden prokypsis [stage] be built in the plain before the city 
of Selymbria, so that the emperor’s daughter who was to be married, standing 
upon it, might be clearly seen by all. For it is thus the custom of emperors to do 
when their daughters are given in marriage .... On the next day the empress 
remained on the scenium with her other two daughters, while Theodora, who was 
to be married, ascended the prokypsis. Only the emperor was mounted on horse, 

190 Koukoules, Bios IV, 92-93. Tietze, “Anat. Turkisch.,” pp. 221-222, “herumziehen 
und zur Hochzeit einladen.” Tietze also records the use of the Greek word crKOucpia in 
the form of uskuf, in the districts of Burdur and Kirshehir as signifying the head ornament 
of the bride; also KOUKOuAa as kukul at Gumushhane to mean bridal cap, 239-240, 227. 

191 Koukoules, Bios IV, passim. 

192 Brehier, Les institutions de Vempire byzantin (Paris, 1949), pp. 30-31. 

193 Koukoules, Bios IV, 146. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I, 214-215. 

194 Koukoules, Bios IV, 146. 

195 Nicetas Ghoniates, 192. 

196 For other such associations of love with the apple, the rose, and with fruit in general: 
Danishmendname-Melikoff, I, i6g, 208; II, 101, 129. Eflaki-Huart, II, 7, 14-15. Nicetas 
Choniates, 183. Psellus-Sathas, M.B., V, 321. Koukoules, Bios, IV, 104. Eflaki-Huart, 
I, 353, mentions the custom of preparing sugared almonds for weddings, a practice also 
common at Greek weddings. 

197 For details on this ceremony, Koukoules, Bios, IV, 134-136. Heisenberg, Aus der 
Geschichte und Literatur der Palaeologenzeit, Sitz. der bayer. Akad. Phil-hist. Kl. Abhand., X 
(1920), 90, 92-93, 109. Andreeva, “Sur la ceremonie de la prokypsis,” Seminarium Kon - 
dakovianum, I (1927), 157 ff. 
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and all the others were on foot. As the curtains were raised [the prokypsis was 
covered on all sides by silk clothes and gold brocades], the bride was displayed 
and lighted torches surrounded her which were held by eunuchs who, as they 
were on bended knee, were not visible. Trumpets, flutes, pipes, and all instru¬ 
ments invented for the pleasure of men played loudly. When these were silent the 
chanters sang encomia which had been composed for the bride by some learned 
men. When all these ceremonies, which it is incumbent upon the emperors to 
perforin for marrying daughters, were completed, the emperor entertained for 
many days the army and all the officials of the Greeks and barbarians . 198 

This ceremony of prokypsis is an interesting example of Ottoman contact 
with Byzantine ceremonial which may have occurred in other areas of 
contact as well. But once again mere contact does not tell us anything 
specific about influence, and more study and research are necessary before 
the question will admit of precise statement. 

Common practices that have to do with the birth and early care of the 
infant are to be found in the customs of the Greeks and Turks of Anatolia. 
It is quite possible that in this domain one does perceive holdovers from 
the Byzantine period as a result of the large-scale intermarriage with 
Christian women. The wet nurse of Sultan Walad, the son of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi, was referred to as yeramana. This would seem to come from the 
Greek “old mother” (in modern Greek rrapocpavva). 199 The daughter 
of Rumi was named Meleke Hatun, but Eflaki reports that she was better 
known as Effendi-poulo, which in Greek signifies “child of the master.” 200 
In the district of Isparta the Greek word signifying womb has passed into 
the local Turkish vocabulary as medire; and vqvl, meaning a small child, 
has become nini, ninni, in the Turkish spoken about Malatya, Isparta, 
and Mugla. 201 Both Christians and Muslims in Anatolia practised the 
“salting” of the new-born child during the early twentieth century. 202 
Salt was also employed in the rites attendant upon the birth of a child 
in Byzantine times, and it is mentioned as early as Galen. The first 
bathing of the infant took place in water containing salt because, it was 
believed, the salt water would repel evil spirits, and the belief arose that 
this would make the child beautiful as well. After the bath, salt was 
sprinkled on the body. It would seem that salt was put into the baptismal 
font as late as the sixteenth century because of its power to turn away 
malevolent spirits. 203 

198 Cantacuzene, II, 587-588. 

199 Eflaki-Huart, II, 291. 

200 Ibid.., I, 429, “poulo” being the suffix denoting “offspring” or “child.” 

201 Tietze, “Anat. Tiirkisch.,” 233. For the latter word in Byzantine times, Koukoules, 
Bios, IV, 29. 

202 P. Eleutheriou, " npaypcrreicc Trepi tcov f| 0 wv Kal eQipcov Trjs KcopoTroXecos 
Ai( 3 uriou Kcrra tou$ TtaXaious XP° vou S>” 5 £VO<pavr]s> IV (1907), 178. For the practices 
of tuzlamak and sulamak, O. Aclpayanli, Tiirkiyede dogumla ilgili adet ve inanmalarin 
etnolojik ettidii (Erzerum, 1961), pp. 56-57. I am indebted to the kindness of my col¬ 
league Andreas Tietze for this latter reference. 

203 Koukoules, Bios IV, 28-29, 50. 
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Studies of the folklore and popular literature of the Anatolian Christians 
have indicated that a remembrance of the distant Byzantine past remained 
alive among these people in the twentieth century. This literature and 
lore narrate the heroic deeds of such historic individuals as Gabras 
(eleventh century), the piety of the emperor John Vatatzes (thirteenth 
century), the fall of Trebizond and Constantinople, and, of course, the 
exploits of the Byzantine hero Digenes Akrites. 204 It is somewhat symbolic 
of this lively memory that the first manuscript of the poem of Digenes to 
be found was the copy the Greek scholar Ioannides discovered in the 
Trebizondine monastery of Sumela in 1873, and that Greek songs from 
the Acritic cycle were alive among the Cappadocian Greeks in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 205 The question arises as to whether any 
of this epic material was assimilated into the folk literature of the con¬ 
quering Turks. Ioannides noticed that in a Karamanlidhiko edition of 
the Turkish epic of Kor-oglu one sees many of the same loves, struggles, 
and adventures that are to be found in the story of Digenes. 206 Though 
there seems to be no other reference to this Karamanlidhiko edition of 
Kor-oglu (in Turkish but with the Greek script), it is of interest that the 
Christians read and were exposed to the Turkish epic. The research of 
Kyriakides seems to indicate that this Turkish epic was possibly influenced 
in certain parts by the Byzantine epic. The second part of the Anatolian 
version of the epic of Kor-oglu includes the tale of his abduction of the 
beloved and his defense against the girl’s powerful family. The details 
are very close to that part of the Digenes Acritas in which the Byzantine 
hero first abducts his beloved and then repulses the furious attack of her 
relatives. Kyriakides has pointed out that this episode in the second part 
of the Kor-oglu epic is present in the Anatolian version of the poem but 
does not exist in the versions to be found in Adharbaydjan. Thus, on these 
two grounds, he has argued that the Turkish has been influenced by the 
Byzantine epic. 207 If more detailed research in the future should prove 


204 The literature on this subject is considerable and no attempt is made here to 
include anything but a sampling of it. A. S. Alektorides, " ” Aopcrra KcnruaSomKa,” 
A.l.E.E.E. I (1883), 712-728. Megas, " TTaAcnct iaropiKa Tpayoubta toO TTovtou,” 
Aaoypa<pta, XVII (1957-58), 373-382. Lampsides, “ To dxptTiKov £1105 Kcri to aoUa toO 
Tappa,” A.TT., XXIII (1959), 33-38. D. K. Papadopoulos, " FIoiki'Aoc Soucrra toO 
yoopiou 5 /raupiv,” A. 11 ., XI (1941), 29, no. 4. 

205 Alektorides, “ ” Actiora,” passim. S. Ioannides, 'O BcccuAeios AtyEvris 5 AKpnT|S 
(Constantinople, 1887). 

206 Ioannides, BaolAsios, p. 26. 

207 Kyriakides, “ To Ittos tou Aiyevf) xal to TovpKiKov AaiKOV nuOiffToprjpa toO 
KiopoyAou,” ‘EAAtivikA, XVII (1962), 252-260. “Elements historiques byzantins 
dans le roman epique turc de Seyyid Battal,” Byzantion, XI (1936), 563-570. Gregoire, 
“L’epopee byzantine et ses rapports avec l’epopee turque,” Bulletin de la classe des lettres 
et des sciences morales et politiques de VAcademic Royale de Belgique ig3i, vol. XVII (1932), 
no. 12, 5 e ser., pp. 463 ff. T. Alangu, “Bizans ve Turk kahramanllk eposlarimn cikisi 
uzerine,” Turk Dili, II (1953), 541-557- A. Bombaci, Storia delta letteratura turca dall’antico 
impero alVodierna Turchia (Milan, 1956), pp. 209-225. F. Iz, “Dede Korkut,” EI 2 . E. 
Rossi, II “ Kitab-i Dedi Qorqut ”. Racconti epico-cavallereschi dei Turchi Oguz tradetti e annotati 
con “ facsimile ” del ms. vat. turco 102, Studi i Testi, CLIX (Vatican, 1952). P. N. Boratav, 
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this assertion to be valid, it would indicate that in the symbiosis of Turks 
and Greeks which followed the Turkish conquest of Anatolia both groups 
would have borrowed elements in each other’s folk epics. 

Conclusions 

Turkish formal society in Anatolia bore essentially Islamic character¬ 
istics. The inseparable union of church and state, and their determination 
of all formal aspects of society, resulted in a state structure and cultural 
life that were Muslim. The sultanate, bureaucracy, Islamic church, 
literature, and much of art were Islamic. Byzantine society, on the other 
hand, had been intimately connected with the basileia and Orthodoxy, 
and the large-scale adoption of Byzantine formal institutions could only 
follow the adoption of the Byzantine style of theocracy, as was the case in 
Bulgaria and Serbia, or else it might occur when the neighboring society 
was still unformed and not affiliated with another developed church- 
state apparatus. Whatever elements of this Byzantine formal culture 
appear in Ottoman society must have entered indirectly via the culture of 
Islamic civilization. 

This Turkish society, though Muslim in its formal expression, or 
Hochkultur, nevertheless was strongly Byzantine in its Tiefkultur or folk 
culture. This was the result of the fact that in the beginning the conquered 
subjects of the Turks were the Christian inhabitants of Anatolia, The 
economic life of the Seljuks and Ottomans was heavily determined by 
these Christian peasants and city dwellers. The Byzantine influence was 
particularly strong in agricultural and village life, but also in the cities 
with their craft and commercial traditions. In these urban traditions, 
however, there was a significant admixture of Islamic urban elements. 
The economic continuity of Byzantium had important repercussions as 
well in the Turkish tax structure and administration. Finally, this wide¬ 
spread absorption and partial survival of Christian populations had a 
marked effect in the spheres of Turkish family life, popular religious 
beliefs and practices. 

What was the effect of Turkish conquests and institutions on this 
Byzantine society and culture? The demands of the Turkish political, 
fiscal, feudal, and religious institutions destroyed the economic as well 
as the political and social bases of Byzantine Hochkultur in Anatolia (and 
in the Balkans as well), and in so doing reduced this culture to an almost 
exclusively Volkskultur. Thus, in contrast to the Ottoman Turks who 
developed a rich formal literature, a classical music, and an impressive 
architecture, the formal literary production of their Christian subjects 

“Dede Korkut hikayelerindeki tarihi olaylar ve kitabin te’lif tarihi,” T.M., XIII (1958), 
31-62; “Kor-oglu,” I.A., VI; Halk hikayeleri ve halk hikayegiligi (Ankara, 1946); Koroglu 
destani (Istanbul, 1931). A. Chodzko, Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia as Found in the 
Adventures and Improvisations of Kurroglou, and in the Songs of the People Inhabiting the Shores 
of the Caspian Sea. Orally Collected with Notes (London, 1842). Melikoff, “al-Battal,” EI 2 . 
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was penurious by comparison; their secular music was largely of a folk 
character, as was much of their art. The survival of the greatly weakened 
church and rise of the Phanariot class would provide a diluted version of 
the old Byzantine Hachkultur on a limited scale (more so in the Balkans 
than in Anatolia), but essentially the church was a strong crutch upon 
which the Christian folk culture partly rested. Most important, the 
Turkish conquests resulted in the absorption of the major portion of this 
Byzantine population via religious conversion and linguistic Turkification. 

Consequently, the old Byzantine society played both an active and 
passive part in the history of Anatolia. Its absorption, on the plain of 
Hochkultur (language and formal religious affiliation) constituted its 
passive role. But this assimilated Byzantine society was a basic constitutive 
element in the popular culture of Turkish Anatolia and in those aspects 
of society that Islam did not rigidly control. In this respect Byzantine 
society exercised an active force in the historical process that unfolded 
in Asia Minor. 


Recapitulation 


The Turkish conquest of Asia Minor and the Islamization of the area’s 
inhabitants constitute the last major stage in the history of Hellenism 
outside the Greek peninsula. The expansion of Greek cultural boundaries 
beyond Greece proper began at any early date, engulfed the Levant in 
Hellenistic times, and became deeply rooted during three centuries of 
Roman imperial rule. Consequently, the process of Hellenization, though 
superficial outside the major urban centers in Syria and Egypt, was 
thorough in much of urban and rural Anatolia by the sixth century of the 
Christian era. The geographical boundaries of this medieval Greek 
cultural world in the Levant were, thereafter, determined by military 
struggles with the various Islamic states. The Umayyad Empire caused 
the first major contraction of Byzantine political and cultural boundaries 
by the conquests of the seventh century, but after the loss of Syria and 
Egypt, the Byzantine and Islamic empires attained an equilibrium within 
which a substantial portion of Anatolia remained Greek in language and 
religion. The invasions of the Muslim Turks in the eleventh century 
renewed the process of Muslim aggrandizement at the expense of the Greek 
Christian society, a process that was consummated in the fifteenth 
century. By this time the Turks had destroyed the empire of Constantinople 
and the Byzantinized Slavic states of the Balkans, and by the Islamization- 
Turkification of Anatolia had restricted the Greek world largely to the 
southern Balkans. The cycle of expansion and contraction, which had 
endured for more than two millennia, finally returned to the original 
point of departure. 

This book, which focuses on this late phase of Greek retrenchment, 
attempts to describe the critical factors in the decline of medieval Hellen¬ 
ism and the concomitant process of Islamization in Anatolia. The basic 
conclusions may be stated in terms of seven interrelated theses: 

i. Anatolian Hellenism, or the medieval Greek cultural element of 
Anatolia, was quantitatively and qualitatively significant during the 
Byzantine period. Thus, the Turkish conquest and Islamization of Asia 
Minor represent something more than a negative historical event, for the 
invaders had to subdue and absorb a vital society. 
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2. The Turks did not completely subdue the peninsula and subject it 
to political unification until the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

3. The nature of the conquest and settlement caused major dislocation 
and destruction to Byzantine society. The Turkish conquest lasted almost 
four centuries, during which time the one unified, stable Byzantine 
administration was replaced by countless, smaller unstable political 
entities that were in an almost constant state of war with one another. 
Thus much of Anatolia was transformed into the scene of continuous 
military strife. This condition and Muslim hegemony exercised a corrosive 
action upon the bonds and sentiments that held the Christian communities 
together, thus preparing the members for religious conversion. Though 
there is evidence for extensive conversion of Christians in the earlier period, 
as of the mid-thirteenth century the Christians of Anatolia still constituted 
a large bulk of the populace, perhaps even the majority. 

4. The political and historical events of the Turkish conquests in Asia 
Minor destroyed the Greek church as an effective social, economic, and 
religious institution. Given the fact that religion permeated and formed 
practically every aspect of medieval society, the sharp decline of the 
church was an unqualified disaster in the disappearance of the Byzantine 
character of Asia Minor. 

5. Christian society, which had been subjected to such disruption and 
dislocation in the wake of the Turkish invasions, was isolated from the 
heartbeat of its own culture in Constantinople and deprived of ecclesiastical 
leadership in the provinces. Thus it was ripe for absorption into the new 
Islamic society. This was largely the work of Islamic institutions supported 
by the political and economic favor of the various Turkish principalities. 
These Muslim institutions (based securely on the economic possessions 
and revenues formerly belonging to the Christian church), most important 
of which were the dervish orders, consummated the cultural trans¬ 
formation by converting the Christians to Islam. 

6. The great military disasters induced a considerable variety of 
aetiological rationalization among the Anatolian Christians. To some the 
military conquests of the Turks proved the religious superiority of Islam 
over Christianity. Others saw in the Byzantine defeats either divine 
chastisement of an errant society, the chiliasitic end of human history, or 
an impersonal tyche that arbitrarily raised and abased empires. Many, 
whether of religious or secular historical persuasion, contented themselves 
with the prospect that the enslavement of the Greeks would, after a 
passage of time, be followed by the resurrection of the Greek Christian 
empire. 

7. Byzantine culture in Anatolia, though effaced on the level of formal 
culture by Islamic Hochkultur, exercised a determinant role in much of 
Turkish folk culture or Tiefkultur. 

At this point one must note an apparent paradox. Though both Anatolia 
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and the Balkans were conquered and subjected to centuries of Turkish 
rule, the Balkans, unlike Anatolia, remained predominantly Christian. 
On first glance, one sees that the Turkish presence in the Balkans lasted 
approximately four centuries whereas in Anatolia it endured for nine 
centuries. Thus one might suppose that Islamization in Anatolia was more 
extensive because the transforming forces were at work for a much longer 
period. But this does not seem to be the real explanation because the mass 
Islamization of the Anatolian Christians had already transpired by the 
fifteenth century, and the proportion of the Christian population to that 
of the Muslims in Anatolia remained relatively constant thereafter 
(though by the nineteenth century the proportion of Christians had 
increased). The answer to the question lies in a combination of factors. 
The Turkish conquest of the Balkans, beginning in 1354 and culminating 
in the reign of Muhammad II, was not nearly so prolonged or repeated a 
process as it was in Anatolia, and Turkish colonization (particularly of 
Turkmens) was not as heavy as it had been in Anatolia. The conquests 
and colonization were effected by one strongly centralized government 
that made every effort to restore order in the conquered provinces and to 
enforce obedience among the Turkmens, so that the state might reap the 
maximum fruits of an economically productive empire. Of great signifi¬ 
cance was the fact that the Balkan Christian communities were not cut 
off from the leadership and discipline of their ecclesiastical institution for 
a prolonged period. Muhammad, shortly after the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople reconstituted the Greek patriarchate as the head of all the Orthodox 
Christians within the Balkan and Anatolian provinces of his empire. Thus 
the partriarchate, and therefore the Orthodox church, enjoyed a more 
regularized and uniform position in Turkish lands than had been the case 
prior to 1454. Up until Muhammad destroyed the Byzantine Empire, the 
patriarch and the church were associated with the foes of the Turkish 
states, and hence the clerics and properties of the church in Turkish lands 
were a legitimate prey for the Turks. Despite all these more favorable 
circumstances, Balkan Christians did apostatize to Islam in large numbers, 
both before and after 1453. 

The last great cultural transformations in the Mediterranean basin 
occurred, simultaneously, at its western and eastern extremities, the two 
border regions between Christianity and Islam. In each case political- 
military events determined the cultural evolution of the Iberian and 
Anatolian peninsulas. The Spanish reconquista not only removed the Islamic 
political state but resulted in the Christianization and Hispanization of the 
populace. The Turkish conquest led to the Islamization and Turkification 
of the Anatolian populations and to the destruction of the Byzantine 
Empire. The disappearance of Greek in Anatolia and of Arabic in Spain 
was accompanied by the effort to write Spanish in the Arabic script and 
Turkish in the Greek alphabet. The role of refugees from both areas was 
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particularly important in the struggle between Islam and Christianity in 
the Mediterranean during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Greek 
refugees fled the Turkish conquests and established themselves in Italy 
and the West where they often spurred Western rulers to institute crusades 
for the purpose of destroying the Ottoman Empire. Spanish Muslims and 
Jews, embittered by their fate in Spain, migrated to the Ottoman Empire 
where they heightened the anti-Christian tenor of Ottoman expansion into 
central Europe. 
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193, 200, 211, 232, 243n, 261, 263 andn, 
267, 269, 273n, 27811, 351, 356, 367, 390, 
397 and n, 398, 405 ff., 421-423, 437:1, 
446n, 463 ; adaptation of Byzantine insti¬ 
tutions, 463-464; conquest, 463; in 
Seljuk armies, 468 

Arabic, 48, 225, 2350, 364, 421,422, 423, 

424 ) 428 , 43 >) 479 
Arabissus, 33, 53, 156, 167 
Arabization, 1; of Mozarabs in Spain, 
460; of Syrians and Copts, 459 
Arapkir, 242 
Ararat, 284 
Aratus, 45n 

Aravanion (Cappadocian village, spoken 
Greek under increasing Turkish influ¬ 
ence), 459 


Arbaletiers, 235n 
Arcadiopolis, 20in, 205, 314 
Archangel Michael: church at Prusa, 12; 
church, panegyris at Chonae, 20, 33n, 
34 n , 3 8 ) 40, 4 In J 96, 123, 128, 154, 195 
and n, 222, 253, 479 
Archbishop, 35, 37, 444 
Archbishopric, 26n, 34, 445 
Archelais Coloneia, 19, 32, 163, 164, 167 
Architects: Armenian, 236; Greek, 235 ff., 
378 and n, 389, 390 and n, 478; Muslim, 
235 

Archontes, 100-102 
Arcla-Damalis, 217 
Ardjish, 53 
Ardzrouni, 92 
Arefat, Mount, 378 
Argaeus, Mount, 34n, 451 
Argaous, 28n 
Argit Khan, 222 
Argoueth, 283 

Argyropolis (Gumushhane), 22 and n, 162 
Argyrus, 25n, 73 
Arians, 6in, 433 

Arif Ghelebi, Ulu (grandson of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi), 383 ff., 391, 392, 4Qon 
Aristeides, 345 
Aristenus, 200 
Aristeroi, 6in 
Aristocracy. See Magnates 
Aristotle (quoted in religious polemic), 433 
Arklthani-Arkit, 353, 355, 396 
Armala, 129 

Armenia, 47n, 49, 60 and n, 80 ff., no, 
1 15 ) !55 ff -) i6 7 ) I 75 n, 199 , 200, 244 ff., 
26m, 270n, 286 

Armeniacon, 3n, 4, 5, 16, 17, 25n, 32, 50, 
5 1 ) 53 n > 54, 55, 63, 68, 76, 91, 107, 111, 
143 ff., 309 

Armenians, vii, 4, 13, 16-18, 43, 45, 48-50, 
52, 53 and n, 55, 60 and n, 63, 65, 66, 
68 and n, 75, 76, 80 and n, 103 ff., 114, 
117 ff, I 3 G 155 ff, 178, i 8 2, 183, 185, 
194 ff., 211 ff., 218, 234 ff, 269, 27m, 
276, 35 8 n, 3 8 7n, 388n, 389, 401, 407^ 
418, 446n, 463; in Seljuk armies, 468; 
in Timur’s army, 468n 
Armeno-Greek, 22gn 
Arnasaciou, 54 
Arnold von Harff, 257 
Arsanes (Turkmen chieftain), 129, 130, 
147, igon, 191 
Arsenites, 136, 334 
Arslan, 82, 83 
Artahan, 285 
Artake, 2gn, 26m, 28m 
Artemidorus, 483 
Artuk, 107, hi, 180 
Artukid, 118, 144, 155, 156, I57n, 165 
Artze, 17, 26, 27n, 28n, 86-88, 145, 159, 
167, 168 
Arvanitika, 450 
Asan, 86, 87 
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Asartzoukh (Greek-speaking village in 
region of Nicopolis), 449n 
Ascania, Lake, 146 

Ashikpashazade, 266, 28m, 36on, 363, 
3 8 °> 39 6 

Ashraf, 386n, 392 

Asia, 17, 43, 286n, 365, 410, 437; central, 
15, 23n, 49, 238n. 260, 26m, 268, 27m, 
272 ff.; western Asia Minor, 65, 113, 
252 > 346 

Asiatic, 1, 82, 277n, 278, 318, 434, 480 
Asidenus, Sabbas, 131 
Asis Phorni, 283 
Ass, 13 

Assus, 252, 254, 259 
Assyria, 410 

Atabeg (general of Kilidj II Arslan), 126, 

i47, H 8 , 155 

Atabeg (tutor to the prince), 243 
Atarnas River, 51 

Athanasius I, (1289-1293, 1304-1310; 
patriarch of Constantinople), 3 r 1 and n, 
312 and n, 324n, 4120 
Athenaeus (author of Deipnosophistae, 
source for Byzantine cuisine), 482 
Athens, 37, son, g6n, 220, 295, 304 
Athinganoi, 60, 6in 
Athonite, 36 

Athos, Mount, ti, 41, 220 
Atli emini, 352, 353n 
Attaleia (Antalya), 4, 13, 14 and n, 22, 23, 
26n, 2811, 33, 35n, 3pn, 49, 500, 66n, 
118, 119, 121, 127, 132, 148, 149 and n, 
151, !52) 166, 168, 169, 174, 190, 197, 
217, 223, 294 ff., 302, 3ton, 314 and n, 
326, 329. 33°. 33i 5 333, 339, 34°, 4 l6n i 
Karamanlidhes in, 453n, 456n, 461 
Attaleiates, 21, 55, 63, 8g, 98 ff., no, in, 
4i6n, 418 
Attalids, 44 
Atzoupades, 67n 
Augustine, 421 
Ausararis, 11 gn 
Auxentius, Mount, 42 

Avariz-i divaniye ve tekalif-i orfiye (taxes 
paid to the Ottoman state): Byzantine 
influence on, 472 
Avars, i79n, i8on 
Avnik, 257 

Avraam (son of Nicholas), 23on 
Avshar (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Awlad-i Ferdahli (Byzantines in Seljuk 
military service), 234 and n 
Axouchus, John (Turk converted to 
Christianity), 442n 
Ayas, 256, 259, 275, 28m 
Ayasoluk (Ephesus), 138, 348 
Aydin, 140, 141,2330, 298, 386, 392, 395n, 
452 

Aydinli (Turkish tribal group in Cilicia), 
271 

Aydinoglu, 348 

Aydinoglu Muhammad Beg, 138, 139 
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Ayios Phocas (monastery), 355 
Ayios Yoryis, 355 

Ayn al-Dawla Rumi (Greek painter at 
Konya), 237, 389 
‘Ayn Djalut, battle, 1260, 134 
Aynegol, 259, 393 
Aynicem, 372 
Ayokos (monastery), 355 
Ayyarun, 397, 39gn, 401 
Ayyubid, 118, 134 
Azeb, 354 


Baba, 272, 277n, 368, 370, 372 
Babai, 1340, 2340, 244, 245, 267, 274, 368n 
Baba Ilyas, 1340, 370n, 392n 
Baba Ishak, 134 and n, 272n, 3680, 370 
and n, 371, 376 

Baba Saltik, 379. See also Sari Saltik 
Babylon, 410 

Badawiyya (mystical order), 365 
Badi al-Din, 425 

Badraddiniyya (mystical order), 368 
Badr al-Din of Samavna, 141, 22gn, 358 
and n, 359 and n, 37on, 3870 
Baghdad, i8n, 23n, 71, 84, 364-366, 374, 
376n, 424, 425 
Bagratid, 92 

Baha’ al-Din Walad (father of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi), 382 
Bahdjiyan-i Rum, 266 
Baidju, 280, 234, 256 
Baker, 3gon 

Balak, 157, 175, 1780, 183 
Balas of Suruj, 116 

Baldukh (emir of Samosata), 116, i57n, 
248 

Baldwin, 15711 

Balh, 382 and n, 393 

Balikesri, 138, 31 in, 393 and n, 400n 

Balim Sultan, 22gn, 370 and n, 372 

Bali Sheikh, 375 

Balkans, 1, 7, 26, 38, 48, 51, 62, 68, 72, 
74, 80, 85, 87, 88n, 91,99, 105, 114, 126, 
130, i8on, 220, 228n, 263, 268, 274, 
278n, 28on, 301, 305, 312 and n, 322n, 
359 n , 3 8o > 404. 4°5> 42on, 442n, 446n, 
463, 479 ff- 
Balkhan, 83 

Balsamon, 176, 178, 200 ff., 228, 305, 
3600, 442 
Balzon, 1 ign 
Bandon,3n 
Banu Habib, 5on, 67 
Baphaeum, battle of, 1301, 255 
Baptism: of converted Turks, 441; gen¬ 
erally practiced among Turks, 487-489; 
of‘Izz al-Din II, 488; of Muslim Turks, 
35gn; of Ramazan and Karaman 
princes, 466; in religious polemic, 435 
Baqih, 257n 

Barbaro (western ambassador to court of 
Uzun Hasan), 263, 2‘]2n, 28m 
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Barda, 284 
Bardas, i8on 
Barduliya, 227n 
Bargahish, 226 

Bar Hebraeus, 212, 231, 23711, 238, 28 m 
Baris, 168 
Barjin, 40011 
Barky aruk, 181 
Barlaam, 334, 344 
Barley, 6n, 11, 1411, 173, 219 
Bar Mar Sauma, 93, 158, 167, 196, 19911, 
22611 

Bartholomaeus Georgieuiz, 3590 
Bartholomaeus of Edessa (12th-century 
polemicist), 42gn, 435 
Basean, 54 
Bashtina, 355 

Basil (head of Armenian church), 199, 213 
Basil (Muscovite ruler), 24gn 
Basil (physician of ‘Ala’ al-Din I), 238n 
Basil I (867-886), 15, 60 
Basil II (976-1025), 2, i8n, 54, 72, 74, 76, 
79, 80, 81 

Basilacius, g8, gg, 105, 106 
Basilaion, 28n, 35n 

Baths (hanunam): Arabs imitate, 463; 
prostitution in, 24on; public, 13, I9n; 
thermal, 12 and n, 13 and n, 32, 24on 
Bathys Potamon, 329 
Bathys Rhyax, 32 

Bathys River, 21, 121, 130, 146, 188, 190, 

191 

Batiniyya, 364, 471 

Battalname (Turkish epic), 17m, 273n 
Batum, 242 
Bayat, 26on 

Bayazid I (1389-1402), 140 and n, 141, 
257) 2650, 27on, 393, 414, 428 
Baybars (Mameluke sultan), 134, 135, 215 
Bayburt (Paipert), 242, 257 
Bayindir (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Bayramiyya (mystical order), 368 393n 
Baytar (veterinarian in caravansaray), 
352, 353n 

Bechenek (Patzinak), 26on 
Bedakhshan, 373, 374 
Bedewini (nomads), 26m 
Begdili (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Begshehir, 138, 222, 239, 242, 386 
Behisna, 140 

Bektash, Hadji, i34n, 236 and n, 369-381, 
382, 38611 ; associated with St. Chara- 
Iambus, 485; tomb at Kirshehir, 485 
Bektashiyya (Bektashi; dervish order), 
369-38 1 ) 39 G 393 
Belih Riv, 28on 
Belocome, 253, 259, 301 
Berber, 421 

Bereketli Maden (Greek miners of, 
abandon Greek for Turkish language), 
449 

Berrhoia, 314 
Besh Koy, 27on 


Bessarion, 420 and n 

Beylik (emirate), 70, 133 ff., 285, 310, 
31m, 3690, 3gi, 392 and n 
Bible, 428 ff. 

Biga (Pegae?), ig8n, 259 
Biledjik, 242 

Bilingual, bilingualism, 450, 46a, 48n, 68n, 
36m, 428; in Ottoman Anatolia, 45211, 
458-459; inscriptions on coins, 470 
Birgi (Pyrgi), 2380, 386n, 4O0n 
Bishop, 8, 9 and n, 27 and n, 35, 37, 41, 
46, 199 ff., 218, 287-350, 439, 444, 445 
Bishopric, nn, 26, 32, 34, 35, 56, 61, 
198 ff., 287-350, 355, 406, 439, 444, 
445 

Bithynia, 12, i3n, 25n, 33n, 36, son, 56, 
62n, loin, 107, 108, 110, 111, ii3n, 114, 
120 ff., 146 ff., 166, 188, 190, 217, 222, 
228, 234, 250 ff., 285, 300, 301, 318 and 
n, 321, 327) 343 and n , 344, 37on, 404, 
416, 426, 427, 440, 467 ff., 477 
Bive, 355 
Biza’ a, 441 
Bizye, 296, 300, 314 

Black Sea, 14, 15, 22, 23, 33, 34n, 36, 43, 
53> 7 1 ) I1Q ) II! ) JI 4) 127) i33) 137) I 4 I > 
144, 161, 223, 255, 480 
Boghousag, 23on 
Bogomil, 61-63 
Bohemund, 117 
Boilas, 250 

Bokht-Isho Bar Gabriel, 23n 

Boleron, 22gn 

Boilas, 331, 333 

Bolu, 242, 40on 

Bona, 16, i6in 

Borlu, i8on, 353 

Bosphorus, 16, 51, 76, 87, 99, 105-107, 
114) 115, x 35) !4 6 ) i6 9 
Bostandji Babaogullari, 373n 
Botaniates, 25n, 73 

Botaniates, Nicephorus, 90, 10m, 105, 106, 
107, 109, H2 and n, 113 and n, 149, 
160, 23on, 23gn, 405, 476 
Bourtzes, 250, 22gn 
Bourtzes, Bardas, 73, 186 
Bourtzes (villages of), i48n, 186, 218, 441 
Bread, 276 and n, 277, 377 
Britain, 412 

Brocade, 16, i8n, ign, 22n, 23 and n, 199, 
239 n 

Brocquiere, Bertrandon de la (15th- 
century Burgundian traveler), 262, 275, 
28 m, 480 

Bryennius, Joseph (reflections on decline), 
419-420 

Bryennius, Nicephorus, 76, 87 and n, 98, 
toon, 105, 106, 108 
Brysis, 314, 344 

Bucellarion, 3n, 5, 16, 17, 32, 33n, 309 
Buddha, 27m, 36gn 
Bugduz (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Bukhara, 83, 367, 3820, 393 
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Bulgar, i, 51, 53, 7011, 17911, i8on, 463 
Bulgaria, 6211 

Bulgarian, 62n, 90, 105, 131, i8on 
Bulgar Maden, 449 
Bulgars (Volga), 27on 
Burdur, 4oon 

Bureaucracy, 71-77, 104 ff., 403 
Burhan al-Din, 139, 140 
Biirkludje Mustafa, 358 
Bursa (Prusa), 141, i75n, 237n, 242, 259, 
26gn, 28 m, 344, 359, 362, 393 and n, 
395 407 3 426, 427, 445 

Burzuk, 152, 181, 2i4n 
Butcher, 23n, 384, 3gon 
Buzan (nth-century emir), n6n, 152, 
i56n, 1650, 173,' 181, 182, 234n 
Byzantine, passim 

Byzantine influences on and residue in 
Turkish Anatolia: on economic life, 475- 
480; on folk culture, 481-497; on formal 
institutions, 463-475; physical residue 
of, 444-462 

Byzantine literature, its reflection of and 
reaction to decline: genres of, 408-409; 
religious explanations of, 418-421; 
religious polemic of, 421-436; secular 
explanations of, 409-416 
Byzantium, passim 

Gabasilas, 105 
Caborcion, 20 
Cadi, 24on, 385, 389 
Cadmus, mountain, 296 
Caesareia (Kayseri), 19, 20, 24n, 26n, 
28n, 31-36, 41, 45n, 5 on, 53, 54,90, 92, 
95, 109, no, 116, 122, 134, 143, 144, 
145, 155 and n, 164, 167, 171, 184, 196, 
197, 215, 221, 226n, 292, 304, 3070, 
326, 335 

Caghri, 82, 83 

Cahen, ioon, ioin 

Caicus River, 131, 146, 166, 250 ff. 

Cairo, 2360 
Calabria, 35, 304 
Calamus, 131, 150, 166 
Calder, 48 and n 
Caliph, 52, 84, 224, 422, 425 
Caliphate, 49, 71, 397 
Callistus (metropolitan of Amaseia), 324 
Callisura, 53 
Calocyres, 2gn 
Calograias Bounos, 120 
Camacha (Camachus), 35n, 88, 304, 320 
Camel, 220, 264, 270 and n, 284 
Cami Baykurt (theory on origins of 
Karamanlidhes), 455, 456 
Cantacuzenus, John VI (1347-1354), 268n, 
27311, 36on; composer of anti-Islamic 
polemic, 424, 433, 434 
Cappadocia, xiii, 3n, 5, 19, 24, 25n, 31, 
32 , 33 n , 42 , 48, 52, 54 - 56 , 58, 63, 81, 
92, 95 , I0 4 s io 9 > IIO > 1: 4 , 11 5 , 1 55 and 
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n, 167, 170, i75n, i8on, 184, ig8, 221, 
291, 292, 309, 440, 479; Greek-speaking 
Christians in, under Turks, 449, 450 
and n, 451, 452 

Cappadocian, 43, 45, son, 56, sgn, 64, 90, 
102, 195, 225n, 227, 238n, 239, 2480 
Caravan, ign, 23n, 30, 53, 135, ig4n, 223, 
235, 247 and n, 248, 268n, 269, 479 
Caravansaray, 221 ff., 236n, 243, 247, 
269, 351 ff., 382, 384 and n, 3850. 
See also Khan. 

Caria (Aphrodisias, Stauropolis), 23n, 29, 
44, 128, 129, 137, 155, 166, 184 and n, 
190 and n, 215, 218, 224, 250, 251, 253, 
259, 296, 471 

Caria (province), 20, 38, 39, 65, 137, 148, 
190 

Carian, 43, 44 and n 
Carpenters (Christian), 384, 478 
Carpet, 23 and n, 183 and n, 238 and n, 
270 and n, 3700, 380, 398; Christian 
weavers of, 477 
Caspian Sea, 82, 83 

Cassianus (12th-century Byzantine official), 
16m, 230 

Castamon, 21, 28n, 111, 118, 119 and n, 
132, 138, 162, 167-169, 187, 22gn, 
246, 247, 362, 386n, 3930, 394, 4oon, 
416n, 42 m; Karamanlidhes in, 452 
Catalan, 137, 244, 259, 26m, 2630, 268 
Catana, 304 
Cataphrygian, 56 
Catepanates, 2 
Catharioi, 58 
Catholic, 36 m 
Catholicus, 92 
Catoicia, 252, 259 
Cattle, 13, 264, 270 
Caucasian, 16 
Caucasion, 300 

Caucasus, 15, 22, 34n, 43, 76, 107, 241 
Cayster River, 146, 147, 150, 166, 188, 
190, 250 ff. 

Cecaumenus, Catacolon, 25n, 67, 73, 

75, 86 and n, 88, 4i6n 
Cedrea, 153, 166, 169, 172, 185, 190, 215, 
22gn 

Cedrenus, 90 
Celbianum, 127, 147, 151 
Celenae-Apameia, 123 
Celesine (Celtzene, Erzindjian), 35n 
Celts, 47n, 410 

Celtzene (Celesine, Erzindjian), 35n, 54, 
93 ) 95 ) 290, 291, 302, 320, 339n 
Cenchrae, 252, 254, 259 
Cephallenia, 309 

Cerasus, 15, 35n, 205, 206, 3070, 449 and 
n 

Chagatay, 260, 261, 264, 265^ 268n, 
27on, 276n, 277n, 27gn, 28m 
Chalcedon, 13, 26n, 28n, 34n, 36, 42, 106, 
113, 169, 300 ff., 307n, 31 on, 331, 333, 

403 
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Chalcedon, Council of, 451, 8, 92, 317, 
318 

Chalcedonian, 63, 65, 66 and n, 67, 92, 93, 
213 

Chalcocondyles (on decline), 4ogn 
Chaldia, 3n, 5, 15, 25n, 54, 94, 309, 
449 n 

Chaldian, 75 

Chalvatiyya (mystical order), 368, 393n 
Chankiri (Gangra), 115, 246 
Charax, 126, 189 

Charikli (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Charsianon, 3n, 5, 25n, 26n, 32, 54, 88, 
3°9 

Chartophylax, 202n, 349 
Chartularioi, 3490 

Chavuldur (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Chawcheth, 28gn 
Chelidonium, 28n 

Chepni (Turkish tribal group), 193, 26on, 
28m 

Cherson, 14, 15, 16, 22, 3og 

Chersonese, 15, 406 

Chersonite, 16, 17 

Chibuk Khan, xiii 

China, 268n, 367, 388n 

Chindi (Turkish tribal group), 26m 

Chinese, 23n, 393n 

Chiones (Muslim theolgians; converts 
from Judaism) at court of Orhan, 427 
Chios, 115, I76n, 298, 317, 326, 345, 358, 
386n, 492 

Chiote, 345, 358, 36 m 
Chliara, 123, 131, 150, 151, 165, 174, 188, 
217, 218, 22on 

Chliat, 24n, 28n, 53, 97 ff., 159, 167, 22in, 
242 

Choma, 114, 118, 121, 170, 192 
Choma-Soublaion, 123, 125, 154 and n, 
166, 174, 189, 217, 28m 
Chomatenoi, H2n 

Chonae, 20, 28n, 33n, 34n, 35n, 36, 37, 
4in, 52, 94, 95, 123, 125, 128, 129, 145, 
154, 161, 167, 171, 190 and n, 222, 223, 
235. 296, 297, 317, 319, 4i6n, 479; 
Karamanlidhes in, 452n 
Chorepiscopate, 56 
Chortatzes, Basil, 129 
Chortocopaeum, 61 
Chorum (Euchaita), 242, 28 m 
Choudion (Saradj Ustu), 66n 
Christ, 34n, 35gn, 372, 387^ in religious 
polemic, 423, 429, 430 ff. 

Christian, viii, 23n, 36, 38, 41, 49, 57n, 64, 
67, 80, 85, 119, 133, 143 ff., 156, 158 ff., 
176 ff., 185, ig2 ff., 223 ff., 262n, 263n, 
269, 2700, 277, 279 ff., 286n, 287-359, 
407 ff., 445 ff. 

Christianity, 7, ion, 39, 55, 56, 64, 67, 
161, i7gn, 185, 194 ff, 286n, 361 ff. 
Christianization, Christianized, 1, 49, 52, 
55 . 64, 69, 457; of Turks, 425 
Christological, 58n, 430, 431 


Christopher, 233 
Chrysippus, 45n 
Chrysobull, 79 

Chrysocephalus (Ayasofya Manastiri; 

church in Trebizond), 354, 355 
Chrysopolis, 26n, 28n, 106, 107, ill, 112, 

113, 169 

Chrysoscule, emir (Gedrigdj-Chrysoscule), 
i 79 n 

Chubuk-ovasI, battle of, 1402, 140 
Chukurova, 27 m 

Church, xiii, 17, 34 and n, 36, 37, 41, 42, 
46, 55 - 6 g> 74 * 75 * 78 , 194 ff-* 218, 220, 
238n, 244, 248n, 287-350; administra¬ 
tion of Greek church under Seljuks, 
emirs, Ottomans, 194-216, 227, 287- 
350,406, 444, 445; Armenian, 60,196 ff., 
211, 403, 407n; conditions of, better in 
Trebizond, 451; confiscation of property 
of, and impoverization of, 285, 287-302, 
311-323, 345, 346, 348, 351, 354, 355, 
378, 380, 402, 406; congregations of, 
339-345; conversion of, to mosque, etc., 
159, 197, !9 8 * 212, 226 and n, 346, 348 
and n, 354, 357, 484, 485, 486; Coptic, 
403; decline of discipline in, 323-339; 
deprivation of ecclesiastical leadership of, 
287 ff, 323-327, 350; destruction of, 
145, 15m, 155, 157 and n, 158, 195 ff, 
212 and n, 226 and n, 252, 253n, 256, 
286; disputes over jurisdiction and 
property of, 327-332; Jacobite (Syrian), 
17, 18 and n, 196 ff, 403; Monophysite, 
60, 63, 67, 69, J58n, 418; recourse of, 
to Turks, 332-334 
Ci (monastery), 290, 320 
Cibotus, 116, 217 
Cibyratae, 44 

Cibyrrheote, 3n, 4, 5, 25n, 61, 309 
Cikar, 362, 395n 

Cilicia, 32-34, 54, 55, 58, 63, 67, 108-110, 
121, 128, 131, 144, 162, 163, 170, I75n, 
187, 188, 193, 198, 200, 213, 216, 217, 
223, 234, 235, Q38n, 2470, 256 and n, 
261, 262, 269, 272n, 479 
Cilician, 44, 53, 119, 120, 133 
Cilician Gates, 23, 32, 239 
Giminas, 131 
Cimmerian, 43 

Cimolus (medicinal earth at), 492 
Cinnamus, 29, 149, 231 
Circassian, 16, 43n, 4460 
Cistramon, 121 

Cius, 13, 28n, 35n, 116, 149, 166, 211, 
301, 331; shipyards at, 481 
Claudia, 53, 247 

Claudiopolis, 34n, 118, 126, 152, 166, 293 
and n, 304 

Clavijo, de, 262n, 264, 265^ 28m 
Clazomenae, 11 and n, 115, 150, 166, 
254 n * 2 99 * 316, 329, 345 
Clement of Sasima, 62 
Cleterologion of Philotheus, 302, 308, 309 
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Goelo-Syria, 94 

Coinage, xiii, 4, 6 and n, 7, i8n; akche, 
354, 472; Arab imitation of Byzantine, 
464; Byzantine influence on, ofDanish- 
mendids, Menguchekids, Saltukids, 
Artukids, Zangids, Seljuks, Ottomans, 
473-475; debasement of Byzantine, 406; 
dinar, i83n, 249 and n, 366n; dirhem 
sultani, i83n, 353; hyperpera, 313, 314, 
318; Italian influence on, of emirates, 
475n; nomisma, 67, 222n, 3i2n, 472; 
Ottoman gold, 475n, relation of akche 
to aspron, 475 and n; solidus, 5, and n, 
78; Tyrian dinar (silver), 223 and n, 
353 

Colchian, 16 
Colida, 297, 319 
Cologne, 221 

Coloneia, 5, 22, 25n, 28n, 31, 32, 33n, 49, 
5°n, 60, 88, 94, 97, no, 118, 162, 167, 
309; Greek-speaking villages of, 449n 
Coloneian, 75 
Colossae, 56 

Comana, 3gn, 55, 56, 115, 118, 128, 162, 
167, 177, 461 

Commerce, 4, 6, 9-19, 22, 23, 30, 41, 52, 
53) 7G 79) I 3° an d n, 182, 216, 222, 223, 
235) 245 ff-> 256n, 268n, 269, 284, 293n, 
382, 398n, 400, 406, 414, 475 ff., 479 
Commerciarius, I5n, 16 
Commercium, 5, 472, 473; as loanword in 
Turkish, 479, 480 

Comnena, Anna, 114, 148, 15m, 164, 181, 
228, 255, 4i6n 

Comnenus, 25n, 72, 1650, 178, i94n, 
217 ff., 228, 229n, 285, 405, 406 
Comnenus, Alexius I (1081-1118), n, 
ign, 2in, 22n, 76, 78, 79, 106, 108, 
noff., 145, 146, 151 ff., 162, 1630, 
169 ff., i79n, 181, 186 ff., 200 ff, 215 ff., 
231, 26gn, 287, 404, 416, 439, 441 
Comnenus, Alexius (ruler of Trebizond), 

I 3 I 

Comnenus, Andronicus I (1183-1185), 
127, 146, 149 ff., i9on, 230n 
Comnenus, David (ruler of Trebizond), 
131 

Comnenus, Isaac I (1057-1059), 73, 74, 75, 
78n, 87 ff., 106, 109 

Comnenus, Isaac (brother of Alexius I), 
no, in 

Comnenus, Isaac (brother of John II), 
23 on 

Comnenus, Isaac (usurper of power in 
Cyprus), 127, 130 

Comnenus, John II (1118-1143), 119 ff., 
146 ff., 158, 162, i63n, i68n, 187, 189, 
190, 215 ff, 228, 404, 407, 416, 441, 
442n, 461 

Comnenus, John (nephew of John II, who 
converts to Islam), 228, 230, 231, 466, 
467 

Comnenus, Manuel (nth century), 90, g7 


Comnenus, Manuel I (1143-1180), 120 ff., 
130, 146, 147, 150, 163, 165 and n, 
i84n, 187 ft'., 203 ff, 231, 262, 267, 404, 
439) 44 1 and n, 442 

Confessors (Gouria, Semouna, Habib; 

church of in Edessa), ig7n 
Conrad (German ruler and Crusader), 12r 
Constantine, Asad al-Dawla, 232 
Constantine, emir (of Iskilib), 232 
Constantine, magistrus, 86 
Constantine I (324-337), 63, 64, 433 
Constantine V (741-775), 16, 49, 51, 57n, 
i8on 

Constantine VI (780-797), 10 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (913- 
959)) 16, 27n, 31, 48n, 50, 51 and n, 66 
Constantine VIII (1025-1028), 73 
Constantine IX Monomachus (1042— 
1055), 7G 72) 74. 75. 80, 85, 87, 89, i8on 
Constantine XI (1449-1453), 438 
Constantinople, 2, 8-18, 22-24, 3 °> 33 
and n, 35, 36, 43, 52, 53, 64, 68, 69, 
71—74, 76, 80 and n, 85, 86, 88, 92, 96, 
100, 104-115, 122, 126, 127, 129, 130 
and n, 132, 135, 136, 144, 146, 169, 
i 79 n , 1 Son, 195, 198 ff, 220, 221, 22gn, 
23 0n > 234n, 244, 250, 253, 255 and n, 
266, 293n, 295, 297, 300 ff, 338, 344, 
345, 348 ff, 35 6 ) 360, 387 and n, 389, 
393 , 404 ff , 428, 437 ff, 479 , 496 ; 
churches in, appropriated by Turks, 
484; Turkish princes in Byzantine, 466 
Contophe, George (metropolitian of Gan- 
gra), 293 
Copper, 239 
Coptic, 403, 421, 459 
Corasium, 7n 
Corinth, 304 
Cortzene, 290 
Corvee, 224 

Corycus, 163, 167, 217, 256, 259 
Cos, 295, 296, 315, 330 
Cotoraicia (Gothograecia), i72n 
Cotton, 23, 238, 268n, 27m, 3370, 384; 

Christian workers of, 479 
Cotyaeum (Kutahya), 20, 32, 33, 35n, 45n, 
58, no, Ji2, 118, 121, 127, 132, 153, 
161, 188, 190 ff, 297, 300, 302, 304, 
3 ron 

Coula, 297, 319, 450; Karamanlidhes in, 
456n 

Coxon, 171, 180, 214 

Craftsmen, 5, 6 and n, 9, 10, 16 and n, 
i8n, 23 and n, 41, 182, 183, 185, 216, 
238, 256, 27on, 384 and n, 3go and n, 
398 ff; Christian, in Seljuk and Otto¬ 
man towns, 477 ff 
Crates, 45n 
Cretan, 50 

Crete, 3n, n, 36, 39, 50, 51, g6n, 218, 305, 

35 r , 4 ! 9 n 
Crimea, 223, 241 
Crispin, 91, 92 
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Crites, 1511 

Critobulus (on decline), 4ogn 
Croitzus, aggn 
Cromna, 253 
Croulla, 252, 259 

Crusade, ngn, n8n, 145 fF., 163, 172, 
174, 185, ig4, 197, 214; First, 116, 117, 
145, 152, 155, i57«> I58n, 162, 170, 178, 
180, 181, 182, 185, 211, 2i4n, 2i5n, 
234n, 24on, 404; Second, 121, 149, 150, 
151, 188-igo; Third, 20, 128, I4gn, 
154, 1640, 221, 247n, 262; Fourth, 126, 
132; Nicopolis (i3g6), 140 
Cryapege, 240, 92, 97, 103 
Crypto-Christian, 57n, 342, 343 and n, 
360, 440 
Ctesiphon, 397 
Cuisine. See Folk culture 
Cultural change, religious and linguistic, 
etc., 1, 2, 34n, 36, 39, 43-45, 55-68, 
109, 118, 143 fF., 1580, 176 fF., 194 fF., 
223-244, 258, 270 fF., 286 fF., 340 fF., 
343n, 406 fF., 421: among Armenians, 
46 m; of Bulgarian Muslims, 484ns 
Byzantine governmental measures in 
face of, 438-446, 465-497; circumcision 
a symbol of, 353, 35gn, 36m, 388, 460; 
conversion to Islam, 351-402, 416, 417, 
428, 440, 441, 484ns evidenced in 
Turkish names of Greek Christians, 460 
and n, 46m; Ibn Khaldun and Manuel 
II Palaeologus on, 406, 407, 408, 415; 
imitation of Turkish customs, dress, 
amusements by Greeks, 461 and n; in 
interdenominational guilds, 480; mani¬ 
fested in linguistic Turkification, 448, 
452-460; partial, of Greek converts in 
Pontus and Crete, 46m; reflected in 
statistics, 444-448; among renegades in 
Turkish armies, 468; of Vallahades, 
483m See also Arabization; Christianiza¬ 
tion; Hellenization; Islamization; Turk¬ 
ification 

Cuman, 71, 218, 273n 
Curcuas, 25n 
Cybele, 56 

Cyclades, 296, 315, 330 
Cydnus River, 117 

Cydones, Demetrius, 286, 36on, 4150, 424 
Cypriot, 49 

Cyprus, 13, 22, 127, 130, 232, 479 
Cypsela, 314 

Cyril (metropolitan of Side), 334, 338 
Cyzicus, 12, 13, 26n, 28n, 2gn, 34n, 49, 58, 
106, 113, 115, 116, 146, 149, 166, 254, 
299 fF., 304, 3070, 313. 3H, 3«6, 3 r 7 , 
318, 321 


Dadil, 353 

Dadybra, 118, 129, 162, 167, 185, 198,221, 
227 

Dalaman Chay, 134 


Dalassenus, 25n 
Dalmatia, 309 
Damascus, 97, ioon, 182 
Dandanaqan, battle of, 1040, 83 
Danishmend, 386n 

Danishmendid, xiii, 22n, 115, i 18 fF., 138, 
144, 155 fF., 176 fF., 220 fF., 230 
Ayn al-Dawla of Albistan and Melitene, 

”9 

Dhu’ 1 Karnain of Melitene (1152- 
1161), 470, 474 

Dhu’ 1 -Nun of Caesareia (1143-1174), 
119, 1590, 184, 474 and n 
Emir Ghazi, 173 

Malik Danishmend, 115, 162, 171, 177, 
181, 195 and n, 211, 213, 220, 273n, 
472,473 

Malik Ismail (1164-1173?), 474 
Malik Muhammad (d. 1142), 119, 155 
and n, 156, i6in, 173, 174, ig6, ig7n 
Yaghibasan of Sebasteia, 119, 120, 122 
Danishmendname, Il5n, 145, 15m, 161, 
176 fF., 193, 195, 21 in, 215, 23on, 2350, 
2730, 36on, 386n; on Byzantine cuisine, 
481; on Graecophones, 461 
Danube River, 71, 80, 85, 123, 410, 412 
Dar al-harb, 194, 2420, 356 
Dar as-suleha, 352, 354 
Darende, 122, 139 
Darldjalar, 396 
David, 54 

David II, (1089-1125; king of Georgia), 
284, 285 

Dawkins, 449, 450 and n 
Daylamite, 98 
Dazimon, 32 
Dchqondid, 283 
Decte, 111 
Delilarkent, 272n 
Deluh, 170 
Demes, 8, 397n 
Demirdji, 139 

Demography, 2, 25-30, 165, 166, 179 fF., 
305 fF., 445-448; displacement in, 169- 
184, 251 ff., 257, 258, 30m 
Denek Dagi, 375 

Denizli (Laodiceia, Ladik), 138, and n, 
225, 2380, 245, 248, 28m, 376n; 

Christians in, textile industry, 477; 
Karamanlidhes in, 452n 
Derbe, 56 
Dercus, 314, 327 
Derira, 65 

Dernschwamm, Hans (on Karamanlidhes 
of Yedikule), 454 and n, 483 and n 
Dervish, xiii, 179, 236n, 272n, 2730, 334, 
356 , 356 , 359 , 363-402 
Despina Khatun, 355 
Deve Khan, 222 
Develi Karahisar, 139, 246 
Devshirme, 240 fF. 

Dhikr (dervish ritual), 365 
Dhimmi, 1830, 224, 387, 388 
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Dhu’ 1 -Kadr, 139, 142 
Dhu’ 1 Kadroghlu, 227, 262, 266. See also 
Zulkadriye 

Dhu’ 1 -Kadroghlu, Malik Arslan, 237n 

Diabatenus, Leo, 97, 98 

Diaspora, 52 

Didymon, Mount, no 

Didymoteichus, 314 

Digenes Acritas, 405, 408 

Dihistan, 83 

Dimitri I (1125-1154; king of Georgia), 
284, 285 
Dimotika, 37on 
Dinar, emir, 88 
Diocletian, 8 
Diogenes, 25n 

Diogenes (pagan philosopher), 346 
Diogenes, Romanus IV (1067-1071), 
74 ff., 90—104, 105 and n, 108-110, 153, 
160, 164, i8on, 211, 216 
Dionysides, 45n 
Dioscurides, 45n 

Divrigi (Tephrice), 140, 22 in, 2350, 236 
and n 

Diya al-Din caravansaray, 3840 
Diyarbekir (Amida), 53, 242, 394, 445 
Djai Djuna, Karamanbdhes in, 452n 
Djaitu, 3g8n, 3990 

Djalal al-Din Karatay ibn Abdullah, 
23on, 243, 252 

Djalal al-Din Mankobirti, 133 
Djalal al-Din Rumi, 23, 37n, 236, 237, 
243, 247n, 27gn, 283, 37on, 381-392, 487 
Djamal Seyid (disciple of Hadji Bektash), 
379. 380 

Djan Baba, 374 and n 
Djandarid, 140 

Djandarli (vizier of Muhammad II), 393 

Djandarogullarl, 138 and n, 392 

Djanik, 140 

Djawaketn, 285 

Djemiskezek, 24Q 

Djend, 3820 

Djihad, 84, 95, 115, 171, 175. * 9 2 > 1 93 , 
273 and n, 286, 357, 367, 368 
Djimri, 135, 1380, 243, 245, 256, 283, 3ggn 
Djizre, 242 

Djizye (poll tax), 224, 238, 246, 357, 359, 
446n 

Dobrudja, 379 and n 

Doceia (Tokat), 22 and n, 104, 110, 122, 
162, 167 
Doceianus, 25n 
Dodurga, 26on 
Domestic of the Scholes, 32 
Dorian, 43 

Dorotheus (metropolitan of Peritheorium), 
33 2 > 333 

Dorylaeum (Eskishehir), 20, 21, 26n, 28n, 
29, 3 1 . 32, 97. u6, 118, 121, 123, 125, 
126, 146, 147, 152, 153, 161, 166, 168, 
170, 174, 175, 1780, 180, 181, 185, 
188 ff., 196 ff., 217, 240, 26m, 262, 28m 


Dracon River, 114 
Drama, 314 
Drungus, 3n 

Ducas, 2jn, 71, 73, 96, 100, no, 214 
Ducas, Andronicus, 100, 101-104 
Ducas, Andronicus (general of I2th-i3th 
century), 130 

Ducas, Constantine X (1059-1067), i8n, 
73. 75. 89 and n, 90-95, ioin, 1580, 216 
Ducas, Constantine (general who retakes 
Smyrna in late nth century), 181 
Ducas (historian, exploration of decline), 
4 ° 9 n 

Ducas, John, the Caesar, 74, ioin, 102, 
104, 105, 107, ill, 112n 
Ducas, Michael VII (1071-1078), 75, 76, 
ioin, 104-106, 110-113, 160 and n, 171, 
180, 406 

Duchies, 2, 117, 131 
Dudak, 82 

Diiger (Turkish tribal group), 260n 
Dulgadirogullari, 266. See also Dhu’ 1 
Kadroghlu 

Dusturnmae-i Enveri, 348, 380 
Dyrrachium, 304, 309 

Ebulfeva (dervish order), 392 
Ecdicon, 349 
Ecloga, 57n 

Edeball (dervish and father-in-law of 
Osman), 392 

Edessa, 18 and n, 26n, 28 and n, 29, 53 
and n, 76, 94, 116, 15611., 165 and n, 
167, 169, 171-173, 180, 182, 197, 22in, 
226n, 2340, 2360, 238 and n, 256, 259, 
28on, 422, 424, 485 

Eflaki, 236, 237, 243, 283, 384, 386, 388n, 
390, 400-402 
Egin, 66n 
Egoumeneia, 201 
Egret Khan, 223 

Egridir, 138, 142, 259, 386n, 3930 
Egypt, 1, 130, 22, 39 and n, 55, 59, 68, 
i3 on , 139, 219, 221-223, 22gn, 256, 
35 G 358°. 3 6 5 , 4 ° 3 , 406 . 4o8, 421, 435, 
463 

Elateia, 254n 

Elbegkous (12th-century emir), 11911 
Elchanes, 115, 146, 149, 150, I79n, 441 
Elelden (12th-century emir), ngn 
Eligmoi, 4o8n 

Elvan Chelebi at Chorum, 485 
Emirate, 133 ff., 248, 2670, and 418. 

See also Beylik 
Encratitai, 58 
English, 53, 75 

Ephesus, 10 and n, n, 2yn, 28n, 34n, 36, 
39. 42. 5<®. 52. 56, 620, 115, 117, 137, 
151 and n, 166, 220, 227, 24on, 250, 251, 
257. 259, 269, 297 ff., 304, 305, 3o7n, 
3ion, 316, 326 ff., 332, 339, 344 ff -. 
36 m, 425 
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Epidosis (granting of a vacant episcopal 
see to another bishop as a means of 
economic support), 207, 289-302,314 ff., 
352 

Epigonoi, 44 

Eregli (Heracleia), 259, 28m 
Eretna, Ghiyath a!-Din, 139 
Eretreia (medicinal earth of), 492 
Erinenak, 2560, 2570 
Ermonymus, Charitonymus, 421 
Er-Tokush (Seljuk gulam and official), 353 
Erzerum (Theodosiopolis), 86, 97, no, 
118, 159, 160, 168, 169, 216, 234, 242, 
25 6 > 257, 259, 28m, 31m, 3590, 386n 
Erzindjian (Celtzene), 2gn, 53, 118, 22m, 
226n, 238n, 239, 259, 27m, 28m, 374, 
382, 400n, 410 
Eshrefogullarl, 138 and n 
Eskidje (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 449n 

Eski Koy (Greek-speaking village in 
region of Nicopolis), 449n 
Eskishehir (Dorylaeum), 222 
Esola (Greek-speaking village in region of 
Nicopolis), 449n 
Ethiopia, 412 

Ethnic, 4, 42-55, 69, 71, 75, 92, 93, iog, 
i 74 n > 258, 263, 277n 
Ethnography, 42-55, 82, 143, 179 ff. 
Euboea, 6n 

Euchaita (Chorum), 21, 240, 28n, 32, 
34 n , 35n, 36-40, 61 and n, 162, 167, 
242, 292, 304, 31 on, 326 
Euchitai, 58 
Eudocia, go 
Eumenea, 56n 
Eunomian, 6in 

Euphrates River, 71, 80, 97, 117, I56n, 

17gn, 18on, 412 

Europe, 5, 24, 35, 43, 50, 136, 137, 138, 
140, 147, 187, 190, 20m, 22gn, 237n, 
239, 250, 253, 254 and n, 278, 286, 295, 
299, 300, 303 ff., 333, 338, 408, 413, 
414, 427, 441, 442 
Eurymedon River, 190 
Eustathian, s8n 

Eustathius (metropolitan elected to Myra, 
transferred to Thessalonike), 205 and n 
Euthymius on “Bogomils,” 61, 62n 
Evliya Chelebi, 228n, 296, 388n, 446; on 
Karamanlidhes, 454, 456 and n 
Excuseia, 71, 78 

Eymur (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Eyuphisar, 246^247 

Fata (plural fityan), 397 and n, 3g8 ff. 
Fatimids, 98, 

Fatwa, 382 

Feilere (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 449n 
Ferghanid, i8on 
Ferrash (custodian), 353 


Fertek (Cappadocian village): Turkish 
syntactic and lexicographic penetration 
of spoken Greek, 458 
Filubad, 425 

Fish, 11, i2n, 37n, 2on, 21, 24, 153, 27m, 
480 

Flax, 24gn 

Florence, Council of, 1438-1439, 362 
Folk culture: in cuisine, 481—483; diffused 
by intermarriage and conversion, 483; in 
family life, 492-494; in religion, 483-492 
Folklore: body of, during last centuries of 
Byzantium, 436-438; on fall of Con¬ 
stantinople and revival of the Greek 
empire, 42 in, 436 ff.; relation of, to 
popular literature, 495-496; survival of 
Byzantine, among Christians of Anato¬ 
lia, 408, 409, 495 

Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia: church of at 
Edessa, i97n; church of at Mardin; 
1970; in Sebasteia, 36, 94 
France, 337n 

Franks, 53, 86, 90, 91, 99, 103, 107, 109, 
157, 158 and n, 234 and n, 265; in 
Seljuk armies, 468 

Frederick Barbarossa, 128, 152-154, i64n, 
191 and n, 193, ig4n, 262, 2670 
Frederick II, 237 
Frenkistan, 378 and n , 

Fruit, i2n, ign, 24, 276 and n, 392, 400, 
406 

Funduklu, 66n 

Futuwwa, 363, 365, 396 ff., 480 


Gabadonia, 54, no, m 
Gabras, 250, 125, 162, 178, 230, 231 and n, 
232, 466 

Gabras, Ihtiyar al-Din Hasan ibn Gabras, 
231,232 

Gabras, Theodore (neo-martyr), 360, 36m 
Gagik-Abas of Kars, 55 
Gaihan, 28, 53, 156, i8on, 184 
Galatia, 48n, 56, 107, 113 
Galavatzes-Yalavach, 115 
Galesium, Mount, 10, 34n, 36, 42, 61 
Gallipoli, 2350; Greek maritime personnel 
in Ottoman tahrirs of, 481 
Gallograecoi, Gallograecia, 47n 
Gandja, 8 in 

Gangra (Chankiri), 21, 28n, 32, 34n, 4m, 
52, 117-119, 122, 162 and n, 167, 168, 
169, i77n, 187, 293, 302, 304, 306, 3230, 
340, 341, 394, 44 m 
Ganus, 299, 314, 318 
Garadi Bolu, 227 
Garelle, 314 

Gargar, 53, 157, 167, 183 
Garmir Vank (monastery), 156, 196 
Gatchian, 284 
Gaul, 421 

Gazila (Christian slave and wife of Badr 
al-Din), 358n 
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Gedrigdj-Chrysoscule, 94, 96, 105, 17911 

Geduk, 122 

Gemlik, 242 

Genesius, 68 

Genoa, 136 

Genoese, 141, 2560, 358 
George II, king of Georgia (1072-1089), 
283 

Georgia, 84, no, 178, 230, 248, 249, 263, 
279, 28m, 283 ff., 337, 362, 379, 380 
Georgian, vii, 10, 16 and n, 17, 34n, 36, 
45 . 4 8 , 75 ; 86; 8 7 ; 93 n ; 118 ; > 59 n ; l6o, 
168, 172, 176, 178, 197, 211, 227, 230n, 
234, 241, 284, 440; in Seljuk armies, 468 
Georgio-Byzantine, 22911 
German, 53, 92, 97, 103, 128, 221, 234 
Germania (Tacitus), 411 
Germaniceia (Marash), 26n, 28n, 33, 53 
Germanipolis, 331 
Germia, 35n 

Germiyan, 138, 139, 140, 141, 238n, 3ion, 
373 and n, 376n, 379, 386n, 392 
Geyikli Baba, 392 and n, 393 and n 
Ghanimat, 241 

Ghazi, 82, 171 and n, 266, 273, 356, 363, 
365; 367; 3 8 °, 392n, 397 and n, 398 
Ghazi Shehid Mustafa (double religious 
sanctuary at Arapli), 487 
Ghaznevid, 82, 83 

Ghiyath al-Din I Kaykhusraw (1192-1196, 
1204-1211), 128-131, i47n, 155, 184, 
227, 230n; in Constantinople, 466 
Ghiyath al-Din II Kaykhusraw (1237- 
1245), 227 

Ghurzono (Cappadocian village, spoken 
Greek in, under growing influence of 
Turkish), 459 
Gibbon, 96n 

Gilman-i vakfi, 395 and n, 396 and n 
Giresun (Cerasus), 362, 395n 
Glassware, 23, 420n 
Gnosticism, 56 
Gocebe (nomad), 26m 
Gokcumii (nomad), 26m 
Gok Medresse, Sivas, 235 
Golde: extinction of Greek in, among 
Christians by late 19th century, 458; 
survival of spoken Greek in, 450, 45i 
Golden Gate, 438 
Goldsmith, 239 and n, 384 and n 
Gomphytis, 4on 
Gorbaeus, 31 
Gordes, 139 

Gospels, ig8n, 359^ 379, 390, 428 ff. 

Goth, 46, 47, 49 

Gothia, 297 

Gothic, 45, 46, 47 

Gothograecoi, 47n 

Goubbos, 53 

Goudeles, 25n, 105 

Goynuk, 3430, 362, 394 

Graecia, 47n 

Graeco-Turks, 228, 234n 


Grain, 11-17, 21, 24, 34n, 3gn, 67, 152, 
173 ; 1 74 ; 219, 222n, 268n, 373, 377n, 
406 

Granada, 2gn 
Granary, 12, 219, 346n 
Graos Gala, 126, i8g, 28m 
Grapes, i2n, 2on 
Great Church (in Edessa), I97n 
Greece, 238n, 337n, 404 
Greek, viii, 2, I4n, 16, 18 and n, 44, 49, 61, 
64, 67, 79, 8o and n, 85, 88, 92, 93, 97, 
103, 108, 109, hi, ii2n, 114, n8ff., 
140, 143 ff, t58n, isgn, 162 ff., 175, 
178, i8on, 182, i83n, 185 ff., 265 ff., 
276 ff., 287!!., 337n, 339, 343^ 351, 
352 , 377 n, 378n, 380, 38611., 3970, 
401 and n, 402 ff., 421, 425 ff.; in 
chanceries of Seljuks, Ottomans, Aydin, 
461; geographical extent of, prior to 
Turkish invasions, 461; inscriptions 
evident as late as 15th century, 462; 
language and literature, 7, 42-48, 53, 
55, 57n, 59 and n, 65, 67, 68 and n, 175n, 
38m, 407, 411, 422, 428, 457; loan¬ 
words from, in Turkish, 462 ff.; in 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Pharasa, Sille, 
Golde, Livisi, 446-450; replacement of, 
in inscriptions with Karamanlidhika, 
462; speakers of, in Anatolia during 
post-Byzantine times, of two types, 445, 
446; stages of retreat of, before Turkish, 
458 ff.; use of by Djalal al-Din Rumi, 
Sultan Walad, and in Seljuk armies, 
462, 468 

Gregoras, Nicephoras, 228, 300, 301, 4i6n, 
468 

Gregory Magistrus Bahlavouni, 54, 68 
Gregory Pacurianus, Q2gn 
Guilds, 8, 73, 74, i22n, 397n, 398 ff., 463, 
480 

Guiscard, Robert, 114 and n, 115, 146, 494 
Gulam, 8in, 175, 240 ff, 263, 264, 353, 463 
Gulbahar (imaret in Trebizond), 355 
Gill Hisar, 248, 28m, 400n 
Gulshaniyya (mystical order), 368 
Giimushhane (Argyropolis) 4oon, 449 
Gumushtekin (Turkish emir), 1560 
Gurdji Khatun, 237 
Gurgan, 268n 
Guzalia (Rozalia?), 227n 
Gypsy, 66n 

Hadjim Sultan (disciple of Hadji Bektash), 

376n, 379 , 3 8 ° 

Hagia Severina, 304 
Hagios Procopius (Urgiip), 42 
Hahavla (Turkophone Christian village in 
region of Nicopolis), 449n 
Haikhrum, 66n 
al-Hakim, 52 

Halil (grandson of Badr al-Din; author of 
biography of Badr al-Din), 358n 
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Halys River (Kizil Irmak), a I, 31, 32, 97, 
160, 161, 162, 216 
Hama, 28011 

Hamd-Allah Mustawfi of Kazwin, 24611, 
248, 249 

Hamdani, Yusuf (jurist), 366 
Hamdanids, vii, i8n, 67 
Hamid, 140 
Hamidogullarl, 138 
Hamman, 352, 35311 
Hanazit, 53, 184 
Hanefi, 353 

Hani (official who looks after animals in 
caravansaray), 352, 353n 
Haradj, 177, i83n, 246 
Harem, 227, 440; Christians in, 466 
Harmana (Christian and wife of Ismail, 
son of Badr al-Din), 358 
Harran, 157, 422 

Hasan of Cappadocia, H5n, 147, 150, 151, 
181 

Hasantamih (Greek-speaking village of 
Coloneia), 44gn 

Hasnon of Edessa (Syrian physician), 238n 
Hass, 354 

Hatzi Koy (Greek-speaking village of 
Nicopolis), 449n 

Havayici (official who administers pro¬ 
visions and storehouse of the caravan¬ 
saray), 352, 353n 

Havzul (Greek-speaking village of Colon¬ 
eia), 44 gn 

Haydariyya (mystical order), 368 and n, 
371 

Hazr-i galle (tax), 249n 

Hekim Khan, 235n 

Helenopolis (Eleinopolis), 13, 96, 97 

Helenopontus, 205 and n 

Hellas, 6n, 8gn, 309 

Hellene, 56 

Hellenic, 45, 48n, 64 

Hellenism, vii, 1, 44, 55, 56, 57n, 63, 68, 
89, 104, 118, 287, 428, 451; geograph¬ 
ical constriction of, 408, 498; outside 
Greece, 498 

Hellenistic, 8, 44, 45 and n, 63 
Hellenization-Hellenized, vii, 1, 42, 43, 44 
and n, 45 and n, 47 and n, 49, 52, 56, 
57 n > 59, 64, 65, 68, 69, i8on, 210, 428, 
457; profound in Anatolia, 498; super¬ 
ficial in much of Syria and Egypt, 498 
Hellespont, 254, 286, 299, 300,318,413,426 
Hemsin, 395 
Henry, 130 

Heracleia (Thrace), 304, 305, 314 
Heracleia Cybistra (Heracleous Como- 
polis, Eregli), 19, 350, 96, 116, 163, 170, 
180, 181, 223, 247 

Heracleia Pontica (Pontoheracleia, Bon- 
deregli), 14, 33, 108, hi, 114, 160 ff., 
253 , 4 l6n 

Heraclius (610-641), 38, i8on 
Heresy, 56-68, 200 


Hereth, 285 

Heretic, heterodox, 39, 55, 56, 59, 67, 96, 
203, 335, 4 l8 ; Muslim, 134 and n, 274, 
275 , 373 , 384 
Hermon River, 117 
Hermus River, 146, 166, 254 
Herodotus (on the Scythians), 434 
Herve, Frankopoulos, 53, 76, 87n 
Hetaireiarch, 234n, 440 
Hetairoi, 100 

Hetite, 42, 43 and n, 210, 211 
Hetum (Armenian governor of Seljuk 
Sinope), 230n 

Hetum (Armenian king), 228 
Hides, 16, 17 
Hieracoryphites, 119, 187 
Hierapolis, 28n, 56, 155, 166, 174, 190, 
191, 296, 297, 302, 304, 317, 319 
Hierapolis (Syria), 91, 95, 96 
Hieropolis, 56n 

Himmatiyya (mystical order), 368 
Hisardjik, 380 

Hisn Mansur, 53, 157, 167, 173 and n, 
247 n > 256n 
Hisn Zaid, 53, 197 
Hispanization, 1 
Hizanedar-i hass, 243 
Hodj, 355 
Holl, 46, 59, 60 

Holy Apostles (church in Edessa), I97n 
Holy Land, 33 and n 

Holy Virgin, icon of (used to refute 
Nestorius at Ephesus), 34n 
Homer, 411 
Horde, 265a 

Horse, 13, 182, 220, 264, 268n, 270, 2730, 
284 

Hortokop, 355 

Hosius Eustratius (patriarchal monastery 
in Prusa), 300, 316 
Hulagu, 226n, 238n 
Humus, 28on 
Hungary, 337 
Hurufi, 370, 371 

Husam al-Din (Mawlawi dervish), 40m 

Husayn Aga, 354 

Huseyn, 372 

Huva Ata, 375 and n 

Hyelion, 126 

Hypsistarioi, 58 

Hyrtacium, 318 

Iberia (Georgia), 283 
Iberia (Spain), 1, 421 
Iberia (theme), 25n, 55, 63, 74, 86, 94, 96, 
110 

Ibn al-Athir, 191, 28 m 
Ibn Arabi, 224, 225 and n 
Ibn Battuta, 20, 183, 225, 226, 238, 248, 
255, 257, 31 on, 31 in, 320, 399 ff. 

Ibn Bibi, 173, 234, 243, 245, 28m, 283^ 
380, 388n, 398 
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Ibn Budin, 247 
Ibn Fadlan, 260, 26811 
Ibn Hawkal, 33 

Ibn Khaldun (laws of cultural change), 
406 ff., 457 

Ibn Khuradadhbih, 32 
Ibn Said, 250n 
Ibrahim Inal, 86, 87, 94, 159 
Iconium (Konya), 20, 24-38, 42, 56, 96, 
H3n, 116, n8ff., 143 ff., 167, 185 ff., 
218, 259, 26gn, 282, 283, 292, 304, 307, 
3ion, 326, 334, 335, 339, 341, 394, 441 
Iconoclast, 69 

Icons, 196 and n, 434; Muslim defacement 
of, 357; revered by ‘Izz al-Din II, and 
by Turks, 489 
Ida, 252, 254n 
Idols, 3750, 376 

Igdish, 2290, 24m. See also Mixovarvaroi; 
Marriage 

Igdish (Turkish tribal group), 26011 
Ilan Ovasi, 27m 
II Arslan, 213 

Ilghazi (Artukid), 156, 157, 158, 173 
Ugin, 353 
Ilgin Khan, 235 

Ilkhanid, 135, 138, 139, 248, 249 
Imam, 352, 353 and n 
Imams, Twelve, 372 
Imaret, 236n, 350, 351, 354, 355, 3g6n 
Immortals, ii2n 
Inales (12th-century emir), rign 
India, 17, 27n, 3gn, 40, 219, 222, 367, 
388n, 410 
Indje Minare, 236 
Indje Su, Karamanlidhes in, 452n 
Industry, 4, 9, 12, 14-16, 23, 24, 40n, 219; 

Christians in Turkish, 477 ff. 

Inegol, 3g6n 

Intermarriage: 131, 176, 227 ff., 24m, 
358n, 37on, 416n, 463, 467, 483 ff., 
4g2 ff., offspring of, baptized, 488, 489; 
offspring of, often bilingual, 461 
Ioanes patricius (son of), 232 and n 
Ioannicius (successively bishop of Nyssa 
and metropolitan of Mocissus), 338 
Ionia, 20, 113, 148, 413, 414 
Ionian, 43, 410 
lor River, 284 
Iqta, 3990, 469 

Iran, 83, 84, 267, 268n, 382, 393n, 3p8n 
Iranization, 44n 
Iraqi, 83, 180, 366 

Iris River (Yeshil Irmak), 21, 160, 161, 162 
Iron (fortress built by Alexius I), 1 i6n, 217. 

See also Sidera 
Isa (son of Bayazid I), 141 
Isa (Syrian physician), 238n 
Isaurian, 43, 45 and n 
Isa Viran, 3g6n 
Isawiyya (mystical order), 368 
Ises, John (Turkish convert to Christian¬ 
ity), 442a 
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Isfahan, 83, 400 
Isfelyar, 355 
Isfendiyarogullari, 141 

Isidore (metropolitan of Thessalonike), 
322 

Iskenderum, 28on 
Iskilib, 354, 355 

Islam, 18, ign, 82, 109, 161, 171, 178, I7g 
and n, 194, 200, 215, 224, 230, 234, 236, 
240, 242, 272, 285, 289, 340, 349, 351- 
402, 403, 406, 408, 416, 421 ff.; apostasy 
from, 441; in religious polemic, 423 ff., 
440 

Islamic: society and institutions, vii, 174, 
211, 223 ff., 232, 273, 280, 350-402; 
world, 16, 40, 71, 82, 1750, 240, 356 ff.; 
authors and literature in, ign, 27gn; 
law, 177, 285, 356; borrowings from 
Byzantine civilization, 464, 465; relation 
of theology to Byzantine polemic, 464 
Islamization, Islamized, vii, viii, 2,69,118, 
178, 179, 215, 242, 260, 271 ff., 284, 286, 
298, 3 I0 > 340 ff, 351-402,406,407, 415, 
421, 441, 442, 444, 451, 463, 484^ in¬ 
complete, of Greeks, 483; in Spain, 460 
Ismail (emir), 116, 199, 211, 213 
Ismail (son of Orhan; religious discussions 
with Gregory Palamas), 427 
Ismailite, 38, 269, 346 

Ispahan-melesi (Turkophone Christian 
village in region of Nicopolis), 44gn 
Isparta, 192, 28on; foundation of Greek 
schools in, 452m; Karamanlidhes in, 
452n, 456n; recession of Greek in, 458 
Israil (father of Badr al-Din), 358n 
Istakhri, 16 
Istanbul, 36 m 

Istankus (Seljuk Christian mercenary), 
234 

Istilaho, 355 

Italian, 14, 80, 126, 133, 263 
Italy, 1, 59, 71, 79, 337n, 404, 410 
Izmir (Smyrna), 138, 257; Greeks in 
Ottoman, 448 

Iznik (Nicaea), 237n, 242, 257, 426, 427 
‘Izz al-Din Kaykaus II, 227 and n, 228, 
232, 234°, 2440, 425, 440, 441; in 
Nicaea, Constantinople, 466; wears 
purple boots, 467 

Jacobite, 17, 53, 6in, 63, ig7n, 403, 422, 
430 

Janissary, 242, 393 
Jaxartes River, 82, 83 
Jerusalem, 220, 307, 336, 337, 424 
Jesus, 360, 379, 389, 390, 391 
Jew, 10, 14 and n, 16 and n, 21, 34n, 39, 
43, 52 and n, 57n, 66, 67, 68, 224 ff., 
24on, 262n, 2630, 269, 348 and n, 
352 ff., 357 , 387, 372 , 390 , 39 C 422, 427, 
432n, 434, 435, 446 
Jewelry making, 239, 477 
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Jewish, i in, I3n, ign, 55, 63, 233, 238n, 
386, 399, 429, 445 
John (despot), 250 
John Mauropus, 40 

John Meleteniotes (protonotarius of Cae- 
sareia), 233n 
John of Damascus, 422 
John of Ephesus, 39, 65 
John Orphanotrophus, 40, 72, 73 
John Tzimisces, 38, 40, 60, 68, 72 
John Tzurillas, 62n 
Joseph, 61 

Joseph (metropolitan of Trebizond), 160 
Joseph (ordained bishop of Limnia by 
Tagaris), 335 
Josephites, 136, 334 
Judaism, 55, 570, 66, 435 
Justin I (518-527), i 79 n 
Justin II (565-578), I7gn, i8on 
Justinian I (527-565), 9 , 13, I 7 n , 27m 
49 n , 57, 58, 65; equestrian statue of, 
xiii, 436 ff. 

Justinian II (685-695, 705-711), 4, 49, 50, 
51 and n 


Kaaba, 388n, 434 
Kachak, 16 
Kahta, 140 

Kahya Tepe (Greek-speaking village in 
region of Nicopolis), 44gn 
Kainuk, 239n 

Kaisum, 53, 126, 156 and n, 167, 174, 184, 
196 

Kakig of Ani, 54, 92, 93, 109 
Kalandar, 272 and n, 2 73n, 367, 368, 371, 
3 8 5 

Kalandariyya (dervish order), 365 ff. 
Kalatzouk (Greek-speaking village in 
region of Nicopolis), 44gn 
Kallinoghlu (12th-century emir), ngn 
Kalonoros (Alaiya), 227, 230 
Kaloyan al-Qunewi (Greek architect of 
Konya), 235, 236 and n 
Kalo Yani (Greek painter in Seljuk 
Konya), 389 and n 
Kamal al-Din (emir), 384 
Kamal al-Din of Tiflis, 246 
Kamal al-Din Rumtash ibn Abdullah, 
243 n 

Kamil of Egypt, 256 

Kamishli (Greek-speaking village in Pon- 
tus), 44gn 

Kanekah (dervish cloister), 354, 365 
Kanin, 307n 

Kannunname (Ottoman fiscal law for a 
province), 471 
Kanyukh, 231 
Kapetru, 86 
Kara Agach, 28m 
Kara Arslan (emir), 1970, 226 
Kara Dag, 42 

Karaevli (Turkish tribal group), 26cm 


Karagoz, 393n 
Karahanid, 82, 83 
Karahisar, 138, 242, 259, 28m 
Karakereviz (Greek-speaking village in 
region of Nicopolis), 449n 
Karakoyunlu, 139, 262, 28m 
Karaman, 140, 242, 245, 386m 394, 445, 
466 

Karamanid, 134m 135, 138 ff., 228, 243, 
247, 249, 262n, 267, 269, 274, 275n, 282, 
283, 392 , 393 , 399 n , 452 
Karamanli, 238m 23gn 
Karamanlidhes (Turkophone Greek Chris¬ 
tians), 452-461; Cami Baykurt and 
theory of Turkish origin, 455-457; 
disputed origins of, 448 and n; earlier 
history in accounts of Council of Basle, 
Angiollelo, Dernschwamm, Evliya Chel- 
ebi, 454; evidence for linguistic Turkifi- 
cation of, 458-459; historical parallels 
of, 459-461; literature of, 454, 455 and 
n; a political question in 20th century, 
453 

Karamanoglu, 140 
Karasi, 138, 140, 393 

Karata (Kerete), Karamanlidhes in, 452n 
Karatay, 230m See also Djalal al-Din 
Karatay ibn Abdullah 
Karatekin, 114, 115 and n 
Karayazidjloghlu, 28m 
Kara Yusuf, 262 

Karim al-Din Mahmud of Aksaray, 224, 
225, 234m 243, 244 ff, 28m, 283, 380, 
464 

Karis Dagi, 395 

Karkin (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Kars, 28n, 54, 55, 28on, 4490; Kara¬ 
manlidhes in, 452 

Karshuni (Arabic written in- Syriac 
characters), 459 
Karthli, 283n 
Kashgari, 26on 
Kastamonu (Gastamon), 242 
Kataphygia, i86n 

Katochorion (Greek-speaking village in 
region of Nicopolis), 449n 
Kavala (Kaballa), 1130, 283, 386n 
Kavli, 400 and n 
Kawiye (Geyve), 40on 
Kayi (Turkish tribal group), 26on, Q8on 
Kayseri (Caesareia), 134, 139, 193m 22m, 
232, 242, 243, 246, 256, 259, 27m, 28m, 

352, 354 , 355 , 362, 37 0n , 374 , 375 n , 377 , 
386n, 399n, 40on, 451, 458; Christians 
in Turkish textile industry of, 477; 
Greek-speaking villages in vicinity of, 
450 and n; Karamanlidhes in, 452 and n 
Kazaruni, Abu Ishak ibn Shahsiyar (963- 
1033; founder of Kazaruniyya), 367 
Kazaruniyya (Ishakiyya; dervish order), 
273 n , 367, 393 

Kegilik (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 44gn 
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Kelkit Su, 115 

Keltzana (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 44911 
Kelu Khan, 374 and n, 375 
Keluk ibn Abdullah (architect), 236 
Kemah (Camacha), Q42, 259 
Reman, 383 
Keraite, 63 
Keshish Dagi, 393 
Keul Khan, 27m 
Kevele, 259 

Khan (inn, caravansaray), 12, 13, 3on, 
133, 222, 223, 236 and n, 247, 353, 354 
Kharpert, 109 
Khazar, 81,82, i8on 
Khidir (Muslim saint often equated with 
St. George or St. Theodore), 485 
Khidir Beg (ruler of Ephesus and brother 
ofUmur Beg), 345 ff. 

Khlardjeti, 283, 284 
Khodjend, 3820 

Khoshkadem ibn Abdullah (slave ofUmur 
Beg), 396n 

Khudavendigiar, Karamanlidhes in, 452 
Khurasan, 71, 82, 83 and n, 840, 133, 
181, 364, 366, 369 and n, 370, 372, 373, 

374 . 3 82 > 3 86 > 393 
Khurasan Salar, 89, 94, is8n 
Khusraw (Turkish emir), 15611, i65n 
Khwarazm, 83, 245, 28m, 367 
Khwarazmian, 247, 260 
Khwarazmshah, 133 

Kilidj I Arslan (1092-1107), 1650, 181, 
213 

Kilidj II Arslan (1155-1192), 120 ff., 

153 ff., 171, 184, 194, 197, i9gn, 2o8n, 
211, 212, 227, 231 ff., 2670; in Con¬ 
stantinople, 466 
Klmak (tribe), 275n 
Klnik (Seljuk tribe), 82 and n, 266 
Kipchaks, 83, 260, 28m, 285 
Kir (Kyr), 2570 

Kir Farid, 227, 230 and n, 232 and n 
Kirghiz, 366 

Kir Hayi (uncle of‘Izz al-Din II; varieties 
are Kirhane, Kiryane), 227n 
Kir Kedid (uncle of ‘Izz al-Din II), 2270 
Kirman, 83 

Kirshehir, 246, 249, 354, 355, 369 
Kitab-i Dede Korkut (Turkish epic), 

2 73 n 

Kizil Avrat (Farava), 83 
Kizilbash, 274 

Kizil Irmak (Halys River), 115, 160 
Kizil Kodjaoghullari, 28 m 
Knights of Rhodes, 241 
Kobcur (tax on livestock), 24pn, 270 
Kodjaili, 242 

Koinuk (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 449n 

Kok Koy (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 44gn 
Koladna, 259 


Kondistabl (in charge of foreign mer¬ 
cenaries in Seljuk armies), 234, 468 
Kontogmen (Turkish emir), u6n 
Konya (Iconium), 115, 119 ff., 163, i6g ff., 
178, 180, 181, 193 ff., 214 ff., 244 ff., 256 
and n, 28on, 283, 287, 311, 334, 352, 353, 
355 . 3 62 . 37 °) 37 6 , 3 8 o, 382 ff-, 393n, 
399 n , 4 °° and n > 4 OI > 4 ° 4 , 4 ° 6 , 445 , 459 , 
479; Christians in Turkish textile 
industry in, 477, Karamanlidhes in, 452 
Kopruhisar, 259 

Koran, ig8n, 225, 359n, 364, 378n, 3830, 

39 G 423 and n , 428 ff. 

Kor-oglu, editors of, in Karamanbdhika, 

495 

Rose Dag, battle, 1243, 134, 23 m, 234 

Kossovo Polye, battle, 1389, 140 

Kozan (Sis), 27m 

Ksanos, 362, 395 

Kufrusund, 28m 

Kullar, 395 

Kulping, 53 

Kumral Dede (dervish), 392, 393 
Kumush Tekin, 94 
Kurd, 43, 53, 85n, 118, 277 
Kurdish, 45, 48, 446 
Kurdistan, 83, 85 
Kurluk, 400n 
Kurucheshme Khan, 222 
Kurultai, 265n 
Kusta, 113n 

Kutahya (Cotyaeum), 138, 222, 242, 28m, 
37 dn , 386n, 392, 393n; Christian 

magnate-soldiers allowed to hold lands 
under Ottomans in, 469; Karamanlidhes 
in, 452n 

Kutlumush, 94, 115, 120, 23gn 
Kyr Alexius (Seljuk ambassador to 
Cyprus), 233 


Labaca, 54 

Lacedaemon, 3, 14, 322n 
Lacerion, 126, 189, 190, 28m 
Ladik (Laodiceia, Denizli), 392, 39gn, 
400n, 401 

Lampe, 117, 123, 126, 154, 166, 170, 189, 
28m 

Lampron, 109 

Lampsacus, 12, 13, 254, 426, 427 
Laodiceia ad Maeandrum (Ladik,Denizli), 
20, 27n, 32, 34n, 45n, 56, 117, 118, 119, 
121-123, 128, 132, 154, 161, 167, 168, 
181, i83n, 187, 189 ff., 214, 223, 234n, 
238 and n, 24on, 245, 2470, 25on, 296, 
2 97, 302, 304, 31 on, 317, 319, 328, 386n 
Laodiceia Cecaumene (Combusta), 20, 
164, 167, 170, 217 
Laptocoine, 22gn 
Laqabin, 53 

Laranda, 45n, 128, 134, 163, 236, 2560, 
257, 259, 28m, 382, 386n, 400 and n 
Larissa, 28n, 54, 55 
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Larissa (in Thessaly), 295, 304 
Lascarid, i65n, 216, 219, 220, 222, 234 
and n, 244, 285, 404 
Lascaris, John IV (1258-1261), 136 
Lascaris, Theodore I (1204-1222), 131, 
147, 2ign 

Latin, i4n, i8n, 340, 36, 48, 530, 91, 92, 
116-118, 123, 126, 129,130 ff., 148, 163, 
214, 218, 223, 23m, 298, 334, 337, 362, 
4°4 

Latinization: of Greeks in Sicily and 
Italy, 460 and n; of Spain and Gaul, 421 
Latmus, 36, 42, 151 
Latmus, Mount, 218 

Latrus, 112, 146, 1480, 151, 166, i6g, 191 
Latrus, Mount, 112, 128, 195 
Laz, 48n, 53 

Lazarus (patriarch of Jerusalem), 336 
Lazic, 48 

Lecapenus, 25n, 66 
Lefke (Leucae), 242, 362 
Legumes, 24 
Leichudes, 25n 
Leimmocheir, 126 
Lembus, 349n 

Lemnus, 314; medicinal earth at, 492 
Lentiana, Mount, I72n, 187 
Leo, Armenian, 11 g 
Leo III (717-741), 57 and n 
Leo VI (886-912), 3 and n, 4, 8, I3n, 50, 
303 ff, 445 

Leo II, Rupenid (d. 1219), 131 
Leontius of Balbissa, 62 
Leontocome, 5 

Leontopolis, 20m, 205, 310, 315, 325, 326, 

339 

Lesbos, 2540 
Leucae (Lefke), 21, 31 
Leucate, 51 

Levant, vii, 1, 421, 463 
Libya, 410 
Likandon, 353 

Limna (Cappadocian village): Turkish 
replaces Greek in, as spoken language 
in nineteenth century, 458 
Limnai, 154 

Limnia, 291, 318, 325, 335 
Linen, 15.and n, 23, 2380 
Liparites, 86, 96 
Little Phrygia, 121 
Litvon, 300 

Litzasa (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 4490 

Livestock, 12, 20 and n, 24, 38, 122, 123, 
127, 128, 130, 173, 191, 192, 196, 197, 
220, 247 n , 248, 253, 256 and n, 261, 
263 ff, 284, 375, 406 
Livisi, survival of Greek in, 450 and n, 451 
Logistike, 6n 

Lokman Perende, 369 and n 
Longinias, 121 

Lopadium, 127, 131, 146, 149, 166, 217, 

3 ! 3 > 3 ! 4 > 3 j 8 


Louis VII, 121 
Louis ofBlois, 130 
Louma, 126, 151, 166 
Ludolph of Suchem, 257, 394 
Lumber, 24 
Lu’r, 275n 

Lycandus, 5, 2f,n, 2 8n, 54, 55, 57, 95, 96, 
170, 184 

Lycaonia, 46n, 58, 6m, 62n, 107, 291, 292 

Lycia, 58, 131, 148, 166, 27on, 450 

Lycian, 43, 44 

Lycus River, 161, 162 

Lydia, 2on, 44, 58, 65, 128, 148, 188, 190, 

252, 4^ 

Lydian, 43, 44 and n, 219 
Lyon, Council of (1274), 136; museum of, 
239 n 

Lystra, 56 

Macarius (metropolitan of Sebasteia), 335 
Macarius (patriarch of Constantinople), 
322 

Macedonia, 5, 8gn, 92, 2540, 309 
Macedonian: dynasty, 72; heresy, 6in, 
433; theme and soldiers, 87 and n, 90 
Macri, 4on; Gulf of (Fetiye), 132 
Macri, Romanus, 113n 
Madik (monastery), 2560 
Ma’din an-Nuhas, 33n 
Madjka, 355 
Madytus, 314 

Maeander River, 20, 52, 121, 123 ff., 
128 ff., 146, 147 and n, 151, 154, 155, 
166, 184, 187, 189 ff., 218 and n, 250 ff., 
28m, 408 

Maeroneia, 301, 314, 317, 322n 
Magedon, 250, 251, 253n, 254 
Magian, 387n 

Magnates (aristocracy): Armenian, 22g, 
23on; as bearers of Byzantine influence 
in Turkish society, 465-467; Byzantine, 
24-26, 71-78, 87 ff, 105, 109, 131, 
227 ff, 244, 403, 405; join in Ottoman 
conquest of Bithynia, 468; Muslim, 228 
and n, 375, 3850; Persian, 397; Tatar, 
37511 

Magnesia ad Hermum (ad Sipylum), 139, 
248, 252, 254, 259, 28m 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum, 56, 219, 222 252 
Mahmud, Turkish emir, n6n 
Mahmud Aga, 354 
Mahmud of Ghazna, 8in 
Maina, 5gn 

Malagina (Melangeia), 21, 31, 32, 33, 153, 
166, 188, 217 
Malago, 2gn 
Malamatiyya, 364, 367 
Malatya (Melitene), 140, 242, 259 
Maleinus, 25n, 72 
Malikname, 82 

Malik Shan (Anatolian Seljuk prince), 147, 
I50n, 151 
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Malik Shah (1072-1092; sultan of Great 
Seljuks), losn, 171, 1790, 199, an, 213, 
226 

Mallorca, 29n 

Mameluke, 134, 135, 139, 215 and n, 245, 
258 

Mameluke (non-Egyptian), 226, 236 and n 
Mamplanes (Pamplanes, Balabanes, Ka- 
planes?; Turkish chieftain), 121, 188 
Manes, 38gn 

Mangaphas, Theodore, 127, 128, 131, 154, 
155 . t 9 on > 2 3 0n 
Mani, 58 
Maniaces, 25n 
Manichaean, 59, 61, 422 
Manichee, 57n, 58n, 61 and n 
Manisa (Magnesia ad Maeandrum), 28on 
M'anisa (Magnesia ad Sipylum), 400n 
Mansur (Turk of Bithuyia, late nth 
century), 106, 113 
Mansur (Islamic mystic), 384 
Manyas, 242 

Manzikert, 17 and n, 27n, 33, 53, 80, 87, 
159. l6 3> 216, 266 

Manzikert, battle of, 1071, 69, 70 and n, 
74-76, 85, 88, 89, 96-104, 106, 108, 109- 
in, 124-126, 142, 145, 152, 155, 160, 
171, I79j l8on > »95> 215, 216, 260, 285, 
405, 406, 444, 456, 481 
Marabout, 273n 

Marash, 28n, 116, 156, 167, 170, 171, 181, 
182, 184, i94n, 214, 242, 245, 247, 28m, 
362 

Marco Polo, 182, 183, 235, 238, 401 
Mardaite, 4 and n, 49, 52 
Mar Dimat (monastery), .256 
Mardin, 53, I97n, 272n 
Mar Domitius (monastery), 19711 
Maritime life: Byzantine influence on 
Ottomans, 480, 481 and n; Greek loan¬ 
words in Turkish used in, 481 and n; 
Italian influence on Ottomans, 480, 481 
Mar Jacob (Nestorian church), 157, i97n, 
236n 

Markos, 232n 
Marmara, Sea of, 217, 438 
Marriage, 129, 274 and n; concubinage, a 
form of, 359,432; kepin, a form of, 4830; 
polygamous, 274 and n; and prokypsis, 
466; of sultans to Christian women, 466. 
See also Igdish; Mixovarvaroi 
Marta, 1 i3n 

Mar Thomas of Mardin, 226 
Martinaces, 66 
Martisapao, 54 
Martolos, 2530, 468 
Matryr, 36 and n, 341, 342, 343 
Martyropolis, 26n 
Maryandian, 252 

Mary Magdelene (tomb of at Ephesus), 

34 n 

Masons: Greek, 236, 237 and n, 478; 
Turkish, 237 


Mastaura, 52 

Mas'ud I (1116-1156), 119, 120, 121, 153, 
1563 ! 5 8 > ! 59 , 182 
Mas‘ud II (1282-1304), 36m 
Mas‘ud III (1307-1308), 36m 
Masye (monastery), 2560 
Mathnawi, 3830 
Matiana, 28n 
Matrah-i sabun (tax), 249 
Matthew (metropolitan of Ephesus), 269, 
299, 328, 330, 344-348 
Matthew ofEdessa, 93, 108, 156, 159, 170, 
172, 173, 199, 211 
Maudud, 157 
Maurix, 14, 25n 

Maurozomes, 131, 147, igon, 227, 230n, 
232 and n, 234 and n, 461 
Maurozomes (hetaereiarch at court of 
Orhan), 440 
Maurus, 25n 

Mawlawi, xiii, 334, 381-392 
Mawlawiyya (dervish order), 366, 368, 
38i-392 

Mayaferrikin, 33n, 53 
Mecca, 382 
Medeia, 314 

Mediterranean, 22, 110, 133, 216, 223, 480 
Medresse, 221, 223, 236n, 243, 350, 351 ff., 
382, 385n, 387n, 389, 396, 402 
Megale idea, 438 
Mekhitar the Patrician, 230n 
Mekteb (school), 354 
Melaneia, 322 

Melangeia (Malagina), 120, 121, 146, 253, 
259 . 301 

Melanoudium, 113, 128, 151, 166, 195, 
251,259 

Meleke (Greek mother of Badr al-Din, 
convert to Islam), 3580 
Melenicon, 314 

Meletius (Turk converted to Christianity), 
425 

Meleum, 150, 166 
Melias, 25n, 54 
Melissenus, 25n, 72, 105 
Melissenus, Nicephorus, 106, 113, 153, 
230n 

Melissopetrium, no 

Melitene (Malatya), 17 and n, i8n, 26 
and n, 28 and n, 29, 31-34, 49, 5 on , 53, 
54, 55, 60, 63, 76, 88, 90, 92, 94-96, 109, 
115, 119, 122, i26n, 144, 145, 156, ff., 
163, 167, 169, 171, 173 and n, 184, 196, 
I97n, 198, iggn, 211, 213, 215, 216, 
226n, 227n, 228n, 233 and n, 238 and n, 
245, 247, 256, 290, 291, 302, 306, 310, 
320, 339 n > 4 ° 7 , 424 
Melkite, 422 

Meloites, Jacob (on the Karamanlidhes), 

456 

Melon, 268n, 276n 

Melus, medicinal earth at, 497 

Memres, 247 
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Menaqib al-Arifin, 38611, 389, 390, 3gi 
Menbij, ii2n, 28011 
Menemen, 139, 28 m 
Menguchekids, 118, 133, 144, 155, 160 
Menohort, 39511 
Menshur, 19311, 26711 
Menteshe, 140, 251, 28011, 28m, 37611, 
379, 38611, 392 
Merak, 115 

Meram, 362, 385, 390; Karamanlidhes in, 
454 

Mercenaries: Byzantine, 4, 74, 75, 76 ff., 
87n, 88, 91 ff., 104, 107, ii2n, 152, 244, 
278n, 403, 434; Seljuk, 134, 182, 234 
and n, 403, 404 

Merchants, 5, 6n, 9, 10, 11, 13 and n, 14 
and n, 15, 17, 18 and n, 22, 23, 30, 40, 
41 and n, 99, 216, 247 and n, 268, 269, 
270, 384, 387; Arab, 33; Armenian, 22, 
88, 235n, 479; Chersonite, 22; Christian, 
26, 133, 226, Q38n, 361; Circassian, 22; 
Greek, 16, 22, 88, i3on, 221, 222, 223, 
235, 293n, 448, 479, 48on; Italian, 22, 
222; Jewish, 12, ign, 22, 33; Muslim, 
ion, 22 and n, 26, 5on, 133, 185, 221, 
223, 382, 398n; Russian, 22; Syrian, 28, 
47, 88, 235n; Turkish, i30n; Venetian, 

ii. 7 G 79 

Merend, 3820, 386n 
Merwanid, 53n 
Merzifon, 139 
Mesanactes, 25n 
Mesarya, 355 

Mesopotamia: Byzantine, 5, 19 and n, 
25 n > 54s 55. 58, 63, 66, 86, 90, 92, 94, 96, 
99, 108, 109; Muslim, 83, 84, 124, 1 75 n , 
i 94 . I 97 n s 401, 422 
Messalian, 58, 59, 62 and n, 63 
Metabole, 107, 111 

Metalwork, 239 and n, 42on; Christian, 
under Turks, 478 and n 
Metathesis (transferral of hierarchs), 205, 
207, 327 
Methymna, 314 

Metochites, Theodore (reflections on 
Byzantine decline), 408-414 
Metropolitan, 8, 9, 35, 37, 56, 61 and n, 
109, 200 ff., 218, 22 7n, 287-350, 439, 
444 . 445 

Metropolitanate, 26n, 34, 35, 201 ff., 
287-350, 355 . 406, 439, 444, 445 
Mevlud (work on the birth of Muham¬ 
mad), 35gn 

Michael (metropolitan of Ankara), 206, 
297 n 

Michael (son of Maurus, patricius), 232 
and n 

Michael (tax collector of Mylasa), 130,147, 
igon 

Michael Acominatus, 37 
Michael IV (1034-1041), 78 
Michael the Syrian, 55, 102, i26n, 129, 
156, 191, an, 212, 28m, 418 


Middle East, 1, 15, 16, 69, 82, 83, 84, ig3, 
223, 269, 405 
Mihalich, 242 
Mihrab, 378n 

Mikail Rose, 232n, 2340, 468 
Milas (Mylasa), 40on 
Miletus, 11, 350, 36, 42, 61, 131, 220, 250, 
25 1 . 259. 296, 297, 302, 315, 323n 
Millet, 219, 268n, 276 and n 
Mining, 1 in, 22 and n, 23, 239 and n, 406, 
478; communities, Greek, 449 and n 
Mirliva, 354 
Mirokalo, 362, 395n 
Misse, 28m 

Mistheia (of Lycaonia), 35n 
Mitylene, 115, 254, 304, 314 
Mixovarvaroi, 176 and n, 182, 228, 229, 
24m, 440, 446. See also Igdish; Marriage 
Mleh the Armenian, 175n 
Mocissus, 31, 34 n , 292, 302, 304, 3ion, 326 
and n, 335, 338, 341, 362, 394 
Modreni, 343n, 362, 394 
Mohair, 24gn 
Mollus, 45n 

Monasticism, monastery, 41, 42, 50n, 53, 
56, 61, 65, 93, 151 and n, 155-157, 
195 ff., 2i3n, 218, 220, 221, 224, 252, 
253 and n, 256, 334, 335, 354, 355, 387 
and n, 389, 407, 450 
Monemvasia, 295, 314, 318 
Mongol, 37n, 133, 134 ff, 215 and n, 224, 
226n, 234, 244 ff, 256 and n, 258, 260, 
27m, 272 and n, 2-jyn, 283, 366, 370, 
376, 382, 384, 388, 398n, 39gn, 411, 425, 
469 

Mongolia, 82 

Monolycus (Turkish emir), u6n, 176 
Monophysite, 60, 63, 67,69, I58n, 418, 422 
Montanism, 56, 59, 64 
Montanist, 56, 57 and n, 6in, 67 
Montanus, 56 

Mopsuestia (Mamistra), 19, 26n, 28n, 109, 
116, 117, 119, 121, 163, 167, 256, 259 
Morea, 36, 266n 
Moses, 35gn, 390, 391, 434, 435 
Mosque, xiii, 50n, 191-198, 221, 223, 235, 
236 and n, 346, 348, 350, 351, 353 ff, 
382, 387n, 3940, 396n, 402; churches 
converted to, 484, 485 
Mossynian, 252 

Mother of God (church in Edessa), ig7n 
Mouseli (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Coloneia), 449n 
Mozarab, 460 
Mtcouar River, 284 
Miicerred, 355 
Mudaresun, 109 

Muderris, 353, 387, 389, 414, 428 
Mudurnu, 40on 
Muezzin, 352, 353 and n 
Mugla, 456n 

Muhammad (Anatolian bandit), 247n 
Muhammad I (1413-1421), 141, 396n 
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Muhammad II (1451-1481), 141, 142, 
23711, 242, 285, 291, 354, 370, 393, 448, 
483 

Muhammad Beg, Karamanid, 39211 
Muhammad Kush Leri, 39311 
Muhammad the prophet, 178, 357, 358, 
359 n > 369> 37 2 j 390, 4 r 7> in religious 
polemic, 423 ff., 429, 430 and n, 
432 ff. 

Muharrem, 371 

Mu’it, 353 

Mules, 182, 284 

Mummification, 274n 

Muntatier (Catalan chronicler), 28m 

Murad I (1362-1389), 140, 378, 393 

Murad II (1421-1451), 141, 298, 36m 

Muralt, i8on 

Murid, 243, 382, 392 and n 
Musa (emir of Laranda), 382 
Musele, 25n, 66 

Musician, 233 and n, 237, 478 and n 
Muslim, vii, 12, i4n, 19, 26, 28, 33, 34n, 
3 6 , 37. 39 = 50 and n, 66, 67, 8in, 85, 91, 
95, 104, 120, 129, I 34 > 143 ff -> 158. 
i6in, 163, 176 ff, 193, 213 ff, 221 ff, 
236, 243, 244, 246n, 248, 256n, 260, 
262n, 263n, 2720, 273, 2770, 2790, 282, 
283, 292 ff, 336 and n, 340, 341, 347, 
34 8 , 35 1 ff-, 402, 404, 412, 414, 417, 
420, 422 ff, 445 ff. 

Musrif, 352, 353n 

Mustawfi Sharaf al-Din Osman, 246 
Mutawakkil, 23n 

Miitevelli (administrator of pious founda¬ 
tion), 352, 353 
Muzaffar al-Din, 23m 
Muzif (official responsible for looking 
after travelers and their food in caravan- 
saray), 352 
Mycale, Mount, 220 
Mycenaean, 43 
Mylasa, 45n, 128, 220 
Myra, 26n, 34n, 36, 390, 4on, 41, 61, 15 m, 
205 and n, 257, 259, 295, 296, 302, 304, 

305, 3 i°, 329 , 33 ffi 333 
Myriocephalum, battle, 1176, 123 ff, 148, 
166, 189, 191, 193, 2o8n, 231, 262, 266, 
2780, 44m; site of, 154 
Mysia, 131, 146, 148, 166, 188, 250, 252, 
254 

Mysian, 46n 

Mysticism, 273n, 363-402 


Nacoleia, 20, 26n, 35n, 56n 
Nahiye, 355 
Na‘ib, 243 
Na'ib al-hadra, 243 
Nalindji Turbe, 236 
Namari, tax, 24gn 
Namaz, prayer, 353 
Nasir, caliph, 397 
Naupactus, 304 


Nazianzuz, 35n, 36, 206, 292, 302, 31 on, 
326, 34 C 3 6 2, 394 
Nazir, 352, 3530 
Neaniai, 397n, 399, 480 
Neapolis (of Pisidia), 35n 
Nea Tactica, 303 ff. 

Neilus (patriarch of Constantinople), 330 
Neocaesareia (Niksar), 22, 28n, 32, 33n, 
34ffi 49, 5 on , 52, 95, 107, 115, 119, 122, 
123, 145, 15 8 , 162, 167, 171, 187, 204, 
205n, 215, 218, 221, 304, 3070, 318, 320, 
3230, 441, 44gn; Karamanlidhes in, 461 
Neocastron (Chliara, Pergamum, Adra- 
myttium), 131, 150, 190, 218, 252, 253n 
Neocome, 96 

Neo-martyr, 343, 360 and n, 361 and n, 362 
Neo-Phrygian, 46, 47, 48 
Neoplatonism, 372 
Nereids, 420 

Nerses of Lampron (on cultural change 
among Armenians), 407n, 453n 
Nesa, 83 

Nestorian, s8n, ig7n, 226n, 422, 430 
Nestorius, 34n 

Nevshehir, Karamanlidhes in, 452n 
New Patras, 304 

New Phocaea, 242, 299, 316, 329 
New Rome, 71 

Nicaea (Iznik), vii, 12 and n, 26n, 28n, 31, 
34 n , 36, 42, 45 n , 52, 58, 88, 104, 105, 
106, 112—116, 121, 127, 139, 143 ff, 166, 
170, 180, 181, ig8n, 214, 22on, 228 and 
n, 241, 244 ff, 253, 287, 301 and n, 304, 
3°7 n > 3 i 317 , 320, 321, 327, 331, 
341 ff., 360, 362, 394, 406, 4i6n; 

Turkish princes in, 466 
Nicaean Empire, 62n, 140 ff., 216, 234 and 
n, 244 ff, 285 
Nicephoritzes, 72, 105 

Nicephorus (metropolitan of Gangra), 
20m, 205 

Nicephorus (patriarch), 51 
Nicephorus I (802-811), 61 
Nicetas Choniates, 37, 125, 218, 220n, 223, 
28m, 416 and n; describes tax placed on 
Greek colonists by sultan at Philo- 
melium, 471 
Nicetas of Amnia, 67 

Nicetas of Byzantium (anti-Islamic polem¬ 
icist), 423 and n, 424 
Nicetas the Young (neo-martyr), 361 
Nicomedia (Izmid), 11, 13, 24n, 26n, 28n, 
32, 33 n , 34 n , 45«, 5 0n , 5G 5 8 , 106, 111, 
113, 116, 129, 137, 146, 152, 166, I98n, 
22on, 253, 300, 301, 304, 307n, 414 
Nicopolis, Anatolia, 22, 31 
Nicopolis, Greece, 6n, 309 
Nidir Kby, 236 
Nif (Nymphaeum), 139 
Nig, 81 

Nigde, 19, 139, 242, 246, 248, 249, 28 m, 
386n, 400n, 451; Greek-speaking villages 
in region of, 450 and n, 459 
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Nikomedianus, 236 and n 
Niksar (Nicomedeia), 246 
Niphon, 62 

Niphon (heretic of Iconium), 335 
Nis, Karamanlidhes in, 452 
Nishapur, 369 

Nisibis, 18, 53, 94, 157, is8n, 167, 197^ 
226n 

Nizam al-MuIk, i79n, 21 in 
Nomad, nomadism, 8in, 83, 84 and n, 
121 ff., 184 ff., 258-285, 392, 404, 410 
ff., 434; diet, 268; disruption of agri¬ 
culture, 270; domicile and diet, 275- 
277; economy, 269, 270; marriage 

among, 274; physiognomy of, 277, 
278; religion of, 271, 274. See also Turk¬ 
men 

Nomadization, 184-194, 258-285; and 
sedentary population, 279—281 
Non-Chalcedonian, 53 
Norman, 53 and n, 71, 75, 76, 79, 8on, 104, 
106-108, no, 114, 116, 146, 148, 152, 
404 

North Africa, 1, 59, 68, 351, 365, 421 
Notaran, 233, 470 

Notitia episcopatum, 280, 35, 290, 294, 
295. 299-310, 439, 444, 445 
Novatian, 58 and n, 59, 61 n 
Nur al-Din, 28, 122, 157, I5gn, 165, 1750, 
i97n, 226 and n, 4250 
Nur al-Din Djadjaoglu (Seljuk emir), 354 
Nuts, 24 

Nymphaeum (Nif), 150, 151, 166, 310, 327 
Nymphaeum, treaty of, 1214, 131 
Nysa, 25r, 259 
Nyssa, 36, 45n, 137, 338, 361 


Odo oi'Deuil, 149, 150, 151 
Oenoe, 16, 28n, 118, 127, 161, 204, 449 
Officia, 201, 202n, 3i2n, 349 and n 
Oghuz, 82, 260 and n, 268n, 274, 275n 
Oiconomus (clerical official), 302n, 3490 
Olive, i4n, 1840, 219 
Olympus, Mount (Asia Minor), 36,42, 58n 
Opheos, 30 7n 

Opsicion, 3n, 4, 32, 42, 50, 51, 61, 62n, 309 
Optimaton, 3n, 31 
Oreine, i3n, 420 
Oren K6y, 3 m 

Orhan, 140, 228n, 236, 300, 343, 392 ff., 

4 ° 7 . 427 . 44 ° 

Oricante, 329 
Orosius, 421 
Ortakcilar, 395n 
Ortakon, 66n 

Orthodox (Greek), 55, 59, 6in, 64, 176, 
213, 227, 287, 289, 292, 346, 348, 422 ff, 
435 ; 44 6 ff- 

Orthodoxy, 33, 49, 65, 68, 178 
Ortokid, 116n 

Osman, 140, 253, 37on, 392 ff, 407, 458 
Osrhoene, 58 


Otluq Beli, battle of, 1473, 142 
Otrus, 56n 

Ottoman, viii, 1, 2gn, 3on, 52, 68, 1030, 
104, 133, 138-141, 144, 1750, ig8n, 228, 
229, 232 ff., 250, 260, 266, 269 ff., 298 ff, 
310, 318, 320 ff, 344, 355, 356, 363, 
367, 368 and n, 37on, 3820, 384, 392 ff, 
412, 416, 425 ff, 439, 440, 445 ff; 
agriculture influenced by Byzantine, 
475 ff.; Christians in armies of, 468; 
timar, 468-470 
Oxus River (Amu Darya), 83 
Ozan (reciter of epics), 273n 


Pacaster, 22 7n 

Pachymeres, George, 255, 300, 380, 416 
and n 

Pacurianus, 250 

Paganism, 55, 56, 59, 65, 82, 421 
Painter, painting, Greek, 237 and n, 238 
and n, 384, 389 and n, 478 and n 
Paipert (Bayburt), 15, 87, n6n, 162, 167, 
385, 386n, 399n, 400 and n, 4490, 

469 

Palaeologus, 25n, 105, 136, 306, 307 
Palaeologus, Andronicus II (1282-1328), 
2i9n, 250, 253, 293, 303 ff., 36m, 434 
Palaeologus, Andronicus III (1328-1341), 
294> 295 ; 299, 300, 303 ff, 439 
Palaeologus, Manuel II (1391-1425), 
I40n, 2940; reflection of on decline, 
414; religious polemic of, 424, 427, 428, 
461 

Palaeologus, Michael VIII (1259-1282), 
136, i 37 ; H 4 > 234, 244, 2470, 257, 334 ; 
405, 467; as kondistabl at Konya, 468 
Palaeologus, Nicephorus, 76, 107, 108 
Palaeologus, Theodore (brother of Manuel 
II), 416 

Palamas, Gregory, 334, 344, 426 and n, 
4 2 7 n , 429, 439 . 440 
Palamite, 344n 
Palermo, 237n 
Palestine, 34n, 253, 336 
Paltzana (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 449n 
Pambuklu, 353 

Pamphylia, 45, 131, 148, 168, 187, 188, 
190, 192, 250, 27m, 28m, 294 
Panaretus (Trebizondine chronicler), 28m 
Panasium, 126, 189 190, 28 m 
Pancratius, 89 

Panegyris (religious fair), 24 and n, 40, 
41; of Chonae, 20 and n, 40, 154n, 222n, 
235; of Ephesus, 10, 39; of Euchaita, 21, 
22, 40; pagan Greek, 3gn; of Sinope, 14, 
15, 40, 161; survival of, in Turkish 
period, 479; of Trebizond, 15, 16, 40, 
160 

Pannoura, 121 

Papa Eftim Karahisaridhes, 454 and n 
Papa Michael of Melitene, 233 
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Paphlagonia, 311, 5, 14, 16, 17, 2on, 2511, 
32, 34 n ) 36, 38, 4m, 44, 58, 80, 114, 
127-129, 162, 166, 187, 205 and n, 249, 

252, 309 

Paracoimomenus, 234n 
Parium, 3511, f,6n, 299 
Parnassus, 28n 
Paroicoi, 76, 78 
Partitio Romaniae, 130 
Patara, 15m, 257, 259 
Patmos, 456n 
Patras, 304, 3x4 

Patriarch: of Antioch, 34n, 331, 332; of 
Constantinople, 34, 35, 36, 73, 201, 289- 
350, 440 and n, 445; Jacobite, 92, ig7n; 
of Jerusalem, 336, 337 
Patzinaks, 16, 17, 75, 80 and n, 81, 85, 87, 
88n, 103, 114, i8on, 269, 404 
Paulician, 39, 58, 60-63, 67, 211 
Paulinistai, 61 n 
Paura, 118, 161 
Pedachthoe, 3gn 

Pegae (Biga?), 218, 252, 254, 255, 299, 
302, 31 on, 319, 426, 427 
Pelecanum, battle of, 1329, 336n 
Peloponnesus, 6n, 309, 420 
Pentacheir, 126, 151, 166 
Pentapolis, of Phrygia, 122, 154, 189, 190, 
191, 28m 

Pentas, pentades (ranks of ecclesiastical 
officials), 202, 3i2n, 349n 
Pentateuch, 3go 
Pepuza, 56n 
Perfume, 16 

Pergamum, 12, 26n, 45n, 49, 56, 122, 131, 
137 , 150, 15G 167, i 74 » l88 > 217, 218, 
2ign, 220n, 254, 257, 298 and n, 299, 
302, 306, 31 in, 316, 3230, 329 
Perge, 26n, 34n, 45, 56, 294, 295, 302, 304, 

3 Ion , 314 , 3 / 5 = 326, 3 2 9 > 33 °, 333 , 339 
Periodeutai (itinerants), 209, 210 
Peritheorium, 332 
Perkri, 28n, 87, 145 

Persia, 17, 27n, 43, 84, 116, 146, 164, 171, 
i75, x79 n > l8o > 181 » 367, 388n 
Persian, 4, 38, 44, 4gn, 50 and n, 52, 66, 
8 7 n , x99> 200, 232, 282, 311, 337, 397 
and n, 405, 469; language, 428; Per¬ 
sians in Seljuk armies, 468 
Persian (archaistic epithet for Turk), 189, 
199 , 3 2 4 > 36m 

Pervane, 134, 135, 228, 384, 390 
Pervaneogullari, 138 and n 
Pessinus, 20, 31, 32, 34n, 294, 302, 304 
Peter of Bracieus, 130 
Peter the Hermit, 1460, 152 
Phanaroia (Pontic), 60 
Pharasa, survival of Greek in, 450 and n, 
451; becomes bilingual, 459 
Phatrynon (church of St. George in 
Paphlagonia), 4m 

Philadelpheia (Alashehir, Kallatebos), 56, 
117, 121, 127, 128, 131, 140, 147, 150, 

5 2 4 


I5C 166, 170, 181, 238n, 252, 298, 299, 
306, 3070, 319, 33611, 414, 450, 451; 
famous for sweets in antiquity and 
Ottoman era, 4820; Karamnalidhes in, 
452 n 

Philanthropenus, Alexius, 136, 137, 250, 
267 

Philaretus, Brachamus, 53n, 76, 109, 110, 
178, 211, 230n 

Philetas (Philetis?), 122, 189 
Philetis, 39, 61 
Philippi, 304, 314 
Philippicus (711-713), 49 
Philippicus 1477, 303 ff. 

Philippopolis, 229, 304, 314 
Philocales, 72 

Philomelium (Akshehir), 20, 28n, 32, 560, 
117, 118, 120, 121, 130, 153, 154, 166, 
169, 170-172, 180, 184 ff., 190, 191, 2 14, 

215, 218, 2240, 441, 471 

Philotheus (metropolitan ofEuchaita), 61 n 
Philotheus (metropolitan of Heracleia), 
4i8n 

Philotheus (patriarch), 302, 321 
Phocaea, 11 and n, 34n, 115, 150, 166, 
299 and n 
Phocas, 24, 25n, 72 
Phocas, Nicephorus, 53, 67, 72, g6n 
Phoenicians, 27711 
Phoinix, 329 
Photius, 67 

Phrygia, 11, I4n, 2on, 46, 47, 49, 58, 61, 
65, 90 , H 3 > ! 23 = i 47 > J 4 8 ) x66, 184 ff., 

216, 217, 250, 252, 413 
Phrygia, Capatiane, 205 and n 
Phrygian, 43, 46 and n, 47, 48 and n, 56, 

57, 120, 185 

Phundagiagitai, 61, 62 and n 
Phygela, 11 and n, g6n 
Phyllon, 295, 326 

Physicians: Christian, 238 and n, 478; 
Jewish, 238n 

Pilgrimage, 19, 20 and n, 30, 32, 33 and n, 
34n, 36, 40n, 195; Turkish, to Christian 
shrines, 486, 487 
Pimolissa, 162, 167 

Pit, 365 

Pirab Sultan (disciple of Hadji Bektash), 

379 

Pisidia, 34n, 58, 148, 166, 187, i92n, 2270, 
28m, 294, 3070, 310, 3230, 325 
Pissa, 129 

Pithecas, 21, 31, 1460, 153, 166, 188, 217 
Planudes, Maximus, 28m 
Plastentza (Albistan, Comana), 116, 214 
Platanea, 253, 259, 301 
Platanion, 50 

Plato, 68, 387 and n, 420; associated with 
St. Amphilochius of Iconium and 
revered by Muslims, 485 
Pletho, George Gemisthus, 408, 420 
Podandus, ig, 24n, 28n, no, 117 
Poimamenum, 116, 149, 166, 188 
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Polybotus (Bolvadin), 20, 32, 117, 153, 
166, 176, 185, 190 
Pompeiopolis, 3511, 259, 41511 
Pontic, 16, 33a 
Pontine, 15, 230 

Pontoheracleia (Heracleia Pontica, Bon- 
deregli), 293 ff., 302, 310 and n, 318 ff., 
340, 362, 394 

Pontus, 16, 56n, 58, 107, m, i6on, i6in, 
169, 266n; survival of Greek-speakers in, 
446n, 449, 451, 458; Turkisms in Greek 
of, 458 
Pope, 337 

Postinpush (dervish), 393 

Pottery and ceramics, I3n, I7n, 23, 222n; 

Christians in manufacture of, 477 and n 
Pounoura, 28n 

Poupakes (Turk converted to Christianity), 
442 n 

Pousgouse, Lake, 120, i2r, 215, 222, 235, 
479 

Pracana, 28n, 120, 121, 163, 167 
Prachinon (Turkish emir), ngn 
Praenetus, 28n, 106, 113 
Priene, 50, 220, 251, 259 
Priscillian, 58n 
Procopius, 57, 436 

Proedrus (ecclesiastical title), 295, 300 
Proiconnesus, 35n, 3070, 313, 314, 318, 
326n 

Pronoia, 71, 78, 218 and n; relation of to 
timar, 468, 469, 470 

Propontid, 42, 114, 115, 146, 150, 152, 166 
Prostaxis, 200 ff. 

Prostitute, 240n, 384, 385 and n 
Prosuh (Turk converted to Islam), 442n 
Protonotarius, 6n, 233n, 470n 
Prusa (Bursa), 12, 26n, 2gn, 42, 45n, 127, 
130, i37» 146, 152, 166, 220n, 253, 300, 
301 and n, 306, 3070, 310 
Psalms, 390 

Psellus, Michael, I3n, 22, 71, 73-75, 89, 
100 

Pseudoalexius, Pseudoalexii, 129, 147, 154, 
191, i 93 n > 2 3 0n , 26m, 267n 
Ptolemy, 237n 

Pylae, 12, 13, Q6n, 28n, 33n, 52, 106, 113, 
121, 217 and n 

Pylles, Michael (Greek scribe of Murad II 
converted to Islam), 36m 
Pyramus River (Gaihan), 155, 156, 163, 
167 

Pyrgi, 137 

Pyrgion (Pyrgi), 297, 298, 315, 316, 328, 
3 2 9 j 332 

Pythia (Yalova), 13 

Qadiriyya (dervish order), 365 
Qalan, tax, 24gn 
Qargaqaih and Bakjur, ign 
Qubadabad, 22in 
Qushairi, 364 


Rabbon Symeon (Syrian physician), 2380 
Radenus, 25n 

Rama (Turkmen chieftain), 121, I47n, 189 

Ramadan, 361, 435 

Ramazan, 139, 142, 466 

Rashid al-Din, 237n 

Rasul Baba, 379, 380 

Rawwadid, 8in 

Raymond of Aguliers, 178 

Rayy, 94 

Razzia, 18, 174, 263 
Rebab, 383 

Red Apple (Kizil Elma), 437, 438 
Religious polemic: Christology and Trin¬ 
ity in, 430-431; cult and ritual in, 
434-435; ethics in > 43 1 -434; origins and 
development of, 421-428; validity of 
scriptures in, 428-430; victory of Islam 
in, 435-436 
Rhaedestus, 27n 

Rhodes, 132, 233n, 241,255, 295, 296, 304, 
3 * 5 > 33 ° 

Rhomaios, 89, 90, in, 153, 164, 186, 189, 
255,269,316,320,321,415 
Rhomaniotissa (monastery in Cius), 320, 
33i 

Rhyndacus, 217 
Ribat, 365 
Rice, 27m, 276n 

Ricoldus de Monte Crucis (d. 1320; Latin 
author of anti-Islamic polemic trans¬ 
lated into Greek), 282, 424, 428 ff. 
Rifa’iyya (mystical order), 366 
Rind (runud, akhi), 392, 396 ff. 

Rizaion, 307 

Rize (Rizaion), 362, 395n, 449 
Roga, 4 

Roman, 8, 25, 30 and n, 44, 45 and n, 46n, 
52, 63, 337, 405, 411, 413, 421, 431 
Romania (Byzantine Empire), 149 
Romanization, 1 
Romanopolis, 109 

Romanus I (920-944), 17, 53, 68, 760 
Rome, 44, 57 n , 5 8 

Roumania (Byzantine Empire), 17, 438 
Roussel of Bailleul, 22n, 53, 76, 99, 103, 
106-108, no, hi, ii2n, 152, 162, 180 
Rowers, 2350 
Rozaion, 314 

Rukn al-Din Kilidj Arslan IV (1248- 
1264), 227, 243, 244n, 247 
Rukn al-Din Sulayman II (1196-1204), 
130 and n, 147, 164 

Rum (province of Anatolia), ion, 23n, 71, 
104, 174, i94n, 2250, 236n, 248, 249, 
255n, 31 in, 36m, 363, 369, 378, 388n, 
394 , 399 

Rum, Rumi, Urum (as designation for 
Greek Christian), 255n, 3870, 388n, 
445 , 456n 

Runud (rind), 382, 3850, 392 
Rupen III (1175-1187), 131 
Ruphinianae, 106, 113 
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Rushaniyya (mystical order), 368 
Russell, 25 and n 
Russia, 261, 268n, 334 
Russian, Russ, 10, 16, 38, 39, 43n, 53, 71, 
75, 106, 234 and n; in Seljuk armies, 468 

Sabaean, 422 
Sabbatian, 61 n 
Sabellian, 6in, 433 
Saccelarius, 34gn 

Saccelion (ecclesiastical office), 202n, 

349 n 

Saccelou, 202n 
Saccophoroi, 58, 62n 

Sacrifice: of Abraham, 435; of animal, 
37 n , 37 1 and n, 489-491; of horse, 27gn; 
of human, among nomads, 273n, 274n, 
433 , 434 

Sa’d al-Din, 2420, 356 
Sa’d al-Din Abu Bakr al-Mustawfi al- 
Ardabili, 243 

Sa’d al-Din Khan caravansaray, xiii 

Sadik, 378 

Saewulf, 151 

Safavi, I42n, 274 

Saffron,23gn 

Sahib Fahr al-Din Ali, 228 

Sahib Fahr al-Din of Kazwin, 245, 246 

Sahib Isfahani caravansaray, 3850 

Sahibogullarl, 138 

Sahnegi (tax), 249 

Saint (see below): 

Alexander, tomb at Ephesus, 34n 
Amphilochius of Iconium: church of, 
xiii, 36, 38, 64, 487; church of, scene 
of Turkish pilgrimage, 487; church of 
at Konya converted to mosque, then 
abandoned as hostile to Muslims, 386; 
revered by Muslims at Konya as 
Eflatun (Plato), 485 

Athanasius of Trebizond and Mount 
Athos, 36 

Athenagenes of Pedachthoe; sacrifice of 
fawn to, 490 

Basil of Gaesareia, 19m 34n, 36, 41, 59n, 
95 , 155 , 178, 195 
Blasius of Amorium, 36 
Cassianus, church in Antioch, 159, 199 
Charalambus: annual sacrifice to at 
church in Zele, 4go; associated with 
Hadji Bektash, 485 
Chariton (monastery), 387 and n, 487 
Christodoulus, 15m, 169, 418 
Constantine the Jew, 39, 66 
Cosmas, church of the mendil in Edessa, 

I 97 n 

Cosmas and Damianus, 484n 
Eugenius, 15, 16, 36, 37, 3gn, 40, 4m, 
42, 160, 222 

George, 36, 38, 39, 40, 4m, 360; 
church of in Edessa, ig7n; church of 
in Cappadocia, 440 and n; depicted 


as dragon slayer on Danishmendid 
coinage, 474; equated with Khidir, 
485 

George Hagiorite, 34n 
George of Adrianople (d. 1437; neo¬ 
martyr), 36m 

George of Amastris, I4n, 36, 38, 39 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 26, 333 
Gregory of Nyssa, 36, 335, 361 
Hyacinthus, 36 
Ioannicius, 36 
Jacob the Persian, 341, 342 
John Baptist: church of in Edessa, ig7n; 
church of (Kizil Avli) at Pergamum, 
converted to mosque and abandoned, 
486 

John Roussos of Cappadocia: body 
paraded through t)rgup at request of 
Turks to curb cholera, 486 
John Theologian, 3411, 36, 39, 55, 151, 
J95, 346 

Lazarus of Mount Galesium, 33n, 34n, 
36, 40, 4in, 61, 67 
Luke the Stylite of Chalcedon, 36 
Macarius, 334 

Mamas of Caesareia, 36; double 
sanctuary for Christians and Muslims 
at Ziyaret Kilise, 487 
Martha, 46n 

Mary of the Mongols, church of in 
Constantinople, 484 
Mercurius of Caesareia, 36, 38, 360 
Michael, neo-martyr in Egypt, 36m 
Michael: church of in Edessa, ig7n; 
church of at Tepedjik in Bithynia 
visited by Turks for cure of insanity, 
486 

Michael Maleinus, 36 
Modus, 2on 

Nicephorus of Latmus, 36 
Nicholas of Myra, 36, 38, 39 and n, 40, 
41, 15m, 195; associated with Sari 
Saltik, 485; monastery of, at Sinassus, 
377 n 

Nicon tou Metanoeite, 36, 39 
Paul the Apostle, 36, 55 
Paul the Younger (d. 955), 36, 61 
Peter of Atroa, 5m 
Philaretus the Merciful, 36, 67 
Philotheus, 254n 

Phocas: church of in Sinope, 14, 36, 195; 
monastery of at Trebizond, a healing 
shrine, 486; panegyris of, 15, 40, 161; 
patron saint of merchants and seamen, 
i4n 

Photine of Izmir, church of visited by 
Turks for cure of eye ailments, 486 
Polycarp, 36 
Procopius, 360 

Sabbas, church of near Konya, 487 
Sophia, doors of venerated by Turks, 

48511 

Sophia of Pergamum, 486 
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Stephan, church of in Edessa, I97n 
Theodore Teron, 34n, 36, 37, 38 and n, 
40, 41 and n; church of in Edessa, 
197; often equated with Khidir, 485 
Thomas, church of in Edessa, 1970 
Tryphon, 36 
Sairam, 366 

Sakaria River (Sangarius), 373*1 
Sakir (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Salah al-Din, 163 
Salbakus, 296 
Salor (Turkish tribe), 26on 
Saltpeter, 24gn 

Saltukid of Erzerum, 118, 133, 144, 155, 
160 

Samad (epithet of Allah in Sura), 112, 431, 
442 

Samanid, 82 
Samaritan, 432n 

Samarqand, 237n, 262 and n, 382n 
Samavna, 358 
Same (emir), 127 
Samokalo, 283 
Samos, 3n, 5, 115, 309, 492 
Samosata, 26n, 28n, 33,45n, 53,157 and n, 
175, 182, 240, 2470 
Sampsun (in western Anatolia), 131 
Samsum (Amisus), 139, 223, 242, 246, 
28m, 449 
Samtzhe, 283 
Samuel Alusianus, 91 
Samuh, 76, 87, 89, 94 
Sandikli, 28on 

Sangarius River, 30, 31, 32, 33n, 97, 107, 
118, 137 , 153 , 187, 190, 253, 255, 343n 
Saniana, 21, 31, 32 
Santabaris, 20, 185, 190 
Sanuto, Marino, 183 

Saracens, 10 and n, 14, 39, 50n, 53, 67, 

183, 434 

Saraf al-Din, 248 
SarafHisar, 247 
Sarahor, 353 
Sarakhs, 83 

Sarapata Mylonos, 122, 189 
Saray, 236n, 382 
Saraydjik, 353, 396 

Sardes, 2311, 2611, 341 1, 45n, 56, 117, 1500, 
166, 170, 23411, 252, 298, 302, 304, 305, 
3 ton 

Sardica, canons of, 204, 209 
Saridagounion, Greek of, heavily influ¬ 
enced by Turkish, 459 
Sari Ismail (disciple of Hadji Bektash), 
379 , 380 
Sarikoy, 373n 

Sari Saltlk, 378 ff.; identified with St. 

Nicholas, 485 
Saroug, 53 

Saruhan, 139, 140, 141, 28m, 336n, 392 
Sassan (Turkish emir), 251, 348 
Sassanid, 49, 397n, 436 
Satala, 32 


Saviour, church of in Edessa, 197n 
Sayf al-Din Karasunqur, 243n 
Sayfi, 400 and n 
Scaliarius, 115, I7gn, 441 
Scamander (Troad), 252, 254 and n 
Scandinavian, 53 
Scepidis, 2jn 

Sceuophylax (ecclesiastical office), 202n, 

349 n 

Schiltberger, 225, 357, 358 

Scholarius, Gennadius, 286, 360 ff., 453 

Sclerus, 25n, 72, 73 

Sclerus, Bardas, I9n 

Screnarius, 25n 

Scyth, 14, 15; as style of life, 410 ff., 434 
Seals, Danishmendids imitate Byzantine, 
470 and n 

Sebasteia (Sivas), 5, 22, 26 and n, 28n, 

29 n , 3 G 32, 33 , 34 n > 36, 54 , 55 , 7 6 , 9 *- 
97, 103, 115, 122, 145, 159 and n, 164, 
167, 171, 184, 185, 220, 231, 259, 292, 
304, 306, 323n, 326, 341, 362, 394 
Sebastopolis, 26n 
Sebastus, 236 and n 
Second Cappadocia, 205 and n 
Selcfke (Seleuceia), 259 
Seleuceia, 3n, 5, 19 and n, 28n, 32, 34n, 52, 
163, 167, 217, 304, 339 
Selge, 35n 

Selim I (1512-1520), 239, 345, 355 
Selinus (bishop of Goths), 46, 47 
Seljuks, Great, 82 ff., 171, 193 
Seljuks of Rum, vii, viii, 1, nn, 200, 30n, 
37 n , 42, 54, 68 , 69-142, 412, 439, 440 
passim; employ Greek scribes, 470; 
ethnic diversity in armies of, 468 
Selymbria, 301 

Sema’ (musical and dancing ritual of 
Mawlawis), xiii, 383 and n, 384 and n, 
385 and n, 388, 389 and n 
Semazen bash! (leader of Mawlawi sema), 
3 8 3 n 

Semendere (Cappadocian village), Turk¬ 
ish penetration of spoken Greek in, 458 
Semitic, 277n 

Senecherim-Hohvannes, 54, 55, 81 
Sennacherim the Evil, 135, 136 
Serbs, 1, 218, 359n, 463 
Serhenk, 242 

Serres, 229n, 254n, 314, 3220 
Seven Sleepers, 34n 

Seveverek, 94, 157, 158 and n, 167, 178, 
23on, 362 
Sevindjik, 301 
Seyid Abdal, 400 and n 
Seyid Ghazi Tekke, xiii, 22in, 222, 273 
Seyid Muhammad Harran of Akshehir, 
37on 

Shabaninyya (mystical order), 368, 393n 
Shaddadid, 8in, 86, 188 
Shadiliyya (mystical order), 365 
Shahinshah (brother of Kllldj II Arlsan), 
122, 123, 184 
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Sham al-Din Altun Aba, 232, 353 
Shaman, shamanism, 271 ff., 366, 36gn, 
371 and n 

Shams al-Din Hass Oguz, 243 
Shams al-Din Isfahani, 425 
Shams al-Din of Tabriz (mystic), 383 
Shamsiyya (mystical order), 368 
Sharia, 364 

Sharif al-Dawla, 211, 213 
Sharki Karahisar, 139 
Shebin-Karahisar, 449 
Sheep, 220, 270, 284 
Shiite, 369 

Shipbuilders, 2350, 42on, 480 

Shira, 355 

Shiraz, 400 

Shurkhan, 83 

Sibyla, 121 

Sicily, 35, 71, 96n 106, 304, 305, 309, 351, 
404 

Side, I3n, i4n, 28n, 33, 34J1,45n, 152, 294, 
295» 3 02 j 3°4, 306, 310, 314 and n, 315, 
325 and n, 334, 340 
Sidera (Iron) (fortress), 217 
Silk, i2n, i3n, I5n, i8n, ign, 23 and n, 
183, 238 and n, 3g8n, 42on, 467 and n, 
477 

Sille (Syllaion, Sillyum?), 3870 ; retreat of 
Greek before Turkish in, 459; survival of 
spoken Greek in, 450, 451 
Silo, 17, 246 

Silsile, of dervishes, 369 and n 
Silversmith, 237n 
Silmnadu, 53 
Sinai, 220 

Sinassus, 377 and n; Christian ceremony 
at, in honor of Hadji Bektash’s miracle, 

485 

Sinope, 14, 26n, 28n, 33, 36, 56n, 114, 

!3°j 132, 138, 14C l6o > l6l > 
167, 176, 197, 198, 221, 223, 23on, 233, 
236, 242, 246, 293, 310 and n, 326, 327; 
medicinal earth at, 492 
Sis, 242, 256, 362, 390 
Sisiya-Gomana (Comana Pontica), 177, 
362 

Sitt Khatun (wife of Muhammad II), 237 
Sivas (Sebasteia), 139, 140, 241, 242, 246, 
248, 28m, 374, 385, 386n, 399n, 400 
and n, 401, 445; Karamanlidhes in, 452 
Sivrihisar, 373n 
Siyaqat, 243 

Siyasatname of Nizam al-Mulk, 17gn 
Siyurgal, 469 
Skabalanovic, 303 ff. 

Skopia, 105 

Slave, slavery, I23n, 174 ff., 182, 212, 
240 ff., 251 ff., 268, 269, 2730, 2740, 
282, 284, 346; domestic, 240, 241, 39on; 
commercial (prostitution), 24on; mili¬ 
tary and administrative, 240 ff. 

Slavs, 1, 4, 7, 36, 50-52, 59n, 62n, 68, 135, 
i8on, 457, 470 
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Smarohsa, 355 

Smyrna (Izmir), 11, 23n, 26n, 28n, 35n, 
36, 56, 115, 117, and n, i49n, 150, 151, 
166, 169, 181 and n, 217, 22on, 259, 
298, 299 and n, 304, 3070, 310 and n, 
3im, 3 ! 7> 3 s6 > 329 and n, 338, 348, 
349) 36 m, 481 
Smyrniote, 239, 338 
Socrates, 46, 48n, 384 
Sofia, transfer of Greeks and Armenians 
from Anatolia to by Ottomans, 4460 
Sofra (nomadic tablecloth), 2yyn 
Solemnia, 21 o and n 
Soli, 45 

Solymas (Turkish emir), 122, 189 
Somketh, 284, 285 
Soskayastos (monastery), 355 
Souanites, 25n 
Sozomenus, 46, 47 

Sozopolis, 28n, 118, 119, 120, 127, 154, 
166, 168, 187, 190 ff., 205, 216, 299, 
3i9, 325 
Spahi, 469 

Spain, 2gn, 351, 410, 421; Arabization in, 
460; Islamization in, 460 
Sparta, 39 

Sphrantzes, on decline, 409 
Stauropolis (Caria), 34n, 296, 302, 304, 
3 Ion , 3 J 4) 3 r 5> 323n, 33° 

Stenon, 329 
Stephen of Perche, 131 
Sthlavesianoi, 51 and n 
Strabo, 44 

Straboromanus, 250, 105 
Strategus, strategeia, 2, 6n, 8, 9, 24 
Strobilus, 11 and n, 28n, 33n, 52, 113, 137, 
151, 166, 169, 195 
Strymon, 5, 309 
Sufi, sufism, 273, 363 ff., 393n 
Sugar, 384, 3850 
Sugdaia, 241, 295, 326 
Suhrawardi, 243 

Suhrawardiyya (mystical order), 365 
Sukman (son of Artuk), 116, i57n, 165 
Sulayman, 105 and n, 106, 113 and n, 
114 ff., 181, 196, 197, 211 
Sulayman Chelebi (Ottoman poet), 3590 
Sulayman I Kanuni (1520-1565), 2390,393 
Sultaniyya, 386n 
Sultan Khan caravansaray, xiii 
Sultan Walad (d. 1312; son of Djalal al- 
Din Rumi), 283, 38 m, 382 and n, 383, 
385 and n, 392, 40m; Sultan Walad 
devri, 3830 

Sultanyiigi (Eskishehir), 354 
Suludja Kara Oyiik, 369 
Sumare-i Kobcur (tax), 2490 
Sumela, 42, 355, 495; monastery of 

visited by Turks for cure, 486 
Sungurlu, 28on 
Sunni, 271 

Supah (Greek-speaking village in region 
of Nicopolis), 44gn 
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Sura, 423 ff. 

Surmene, 355 
Suruj, 116 
Susuz, 362, 379 
Swine, 13 

Syllaion (Sillyum, Sille?), 26n, 28n, 304, 
3 I( b 3 J 5) 325 and n, 331, 339 
Synnada, i2n, i4n, 20, 26n, 28n, 34n, 66, 
297. 302, 304, 317, 319 
Synnadenus, 25n, 105 
Synod, 35, 62, 194, 205 ff., 2480, 300 ff., 
380, 381, 391, 418, 442 
Synthronon, 207 

Syria, 3n, 15, 18, 19, 23n, 38, 39, 54, 55, 
59, 68, 180, 194 and n, 235 and n, 247, 
248, 267, 279, 351, 405, 408, 422 
Syriac, 237n; authors, ign, 8in; language, 
48, 235n, 421, 422; retreat of before 
Arabic, 459 

Syrian, vii, 17, i8n, 3gn, 53, 63, 69, 88, 92, 
93, 121, 143, 15811, 172, 194 ff, 211 ff., 
234) 235*238 andn, 247,403,418,463,479 


Tabai (Tavas), 380, 394 
Tabkur (tax), 249 

Tabriz, 8in, 86, 228n, 237n, 263, 337, 
.3820, 386, 3g8n, 40on 
Tachir, 285 
Tacitus, 411, 412 
Tacticon, 308 ff. 

Tadj al-Din (son of Ahmad al-Rifa’i), 385, 
and n 

Tadj al-Din Husayn, 228 
Tadj al-Din Motazz, 1830 
Tagaris, George, 336n 
Tagaris, Manuel, 336n 
Tagaris, Paul, 335 ff 
Taghlabite, 67 
Tagmata, 4, 50, 52, 75, 91 
Tahrir defter, 471 
Tahtadji, xiii, 272n, 277n 
Tailor, 384 
Taiq, 54, 229n 
Tais, 54 
Talebe, 353 
Talimegini, 354 
Tamis, 99, 103 
Tana, 261, 268 
Tangripermes, 115, 150 
Tanik (Armenian butcher), 38711 
Tannsuwiyya (mystical order), 368 
Tantalus, 29, 129, 155, 166, 184, 190, 215, 
218, 224n, 471 
Tao-Khlarjeti, 66, 28m 
Ta’ous, 3840 
Tapdik Emre, 373n 

Tarakli-yenidjesi (Yaniya), 343, 393n, 

394 ) 4 oon 

Tarchaniotes, Joseph, g8, 99 
Tarh (tax), 24gn 
Tariqa, 365, 383 ff 
Taron, 54, 290 


Taronites, 54-66, 162 
Taronites (Christian physician of Orhan), 
23811, 427, 440 
Tarsia, 129 

Tarsus, 19 and n, 26n, 28n, 31, 45n, 53, 
109, 116, 117, 119, 121, 127, 144, 169, 
171, 180 and n, 181, 182, 214, 256, 259, 
28m 

Tasawwuf, 363 

Tasthane (vestiarium), 382 

Tatar, 261 ff, 334n, 337, 374 ff. 

Tatianoi, 58 
Taticius, 2i4n 

Taurus, 31,32, 93, 104, 108, 109, no, 114, 
116, iSS-^S) 1 38, 162, 168-170, 181, 
193) ! 94 n ) 233 n ) 245 ) 26m, 27m 
Tavas (Tabai), 27on, 28m, 3ion, 362, 379, 
380, 386n, 4oon 

Tax, 2, 5, 10, i8n, 26, 67, 75, 76, 79, 80 
and n, 85, 107, 113, 130, 136, 177, 183 
and n, 184, 197, iggn, 20m, 207n, 210, 
213, 218 ff, 224 and n, 233 and n, 
245 ff., 270 and n, 280, 314, 322, 346n, 
392n, 350, 359, 405, 406, 433, 464; 
Byzantine influence on Seljuk and 
Ottoman systems, 471-473 
Teberra, 371 

Teke (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Tekeili, 141 
Tekfur Pinar, 3g6n 

Tekke (dervish monastery), xiii, 246, 375, 
378 , 383. 385 a nd n * 393 ff -) 4 ° 2 ; 
churches converted to, 484-485 
Tekmoreian society, 48 
Tell Arsanias, 28n, 53 
Tell Bashir, 156 and n, 167, 196 
Tell Patriq, 53 

Tembris River, 21, 57n, 121, 188, 190 
Tephrice (Divrigi), 28n, 31, 33, 54, 55, 60, 
76, 118 

Tessareskaidekatitai, 6in, 67 
Tevella, 371 

Textiles, 15, 16, i8n, 20 and n, 23 and n, 
183 and n, 222, 238 and n, 239 and n, 
40m; Byzantine influence of on Seljuk 
ceremonial robes, 467; Christian weav¬ 
ers, spinners, tailors of, 477 and n 
Thamar (Gurdji Khatun?; donor of 
church of St. George at Beliserama), 
440 and n 
Theban, 239n 
Thelkum, 94 

Theme, 2-5, 8, I5n, 22n, 24, 31, 32, 33n, 
54, 67, 74, 87, 88, 91, 95, hi, 117, 120, 
127) 22 9 n > 309 . 3 ID 

Theodora (daughter of John Cantacuzene 
and wife of Orhan), 343, 440 and n 
Theodora (wife of Theophilus), 25n 
Theodore (metropolitan of Nicaea), 6in 
Theodore Abu Qurra, 422 
Theodosiana, 26n 

Theodosiopolis (Erzerum), 17, 26n, 28n, 
3 D 33 
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Theodosius (metropolitan of Melitene), 
290, 320 

Theophanes, 16, 5 m 

Theophanes (d. 1381; metropolitan of 
Nicaea), 327 and n, 343, 36on, 440 
Theophanes Continuatus, 51 
Theophilus (829-842), 4, 25n, 66 
Theophylactus (metropolitan of Attaleia), 
295 

Thessalonike, 6n, 205n, 220, 229n, 2ggn, 
304 ff., 309, 314, 318, 331, 338, 344, 426 
Thiryanus Ala al-Din (Greek convert to 
Islam and Mawlawi dervish), 387 ff. 
Thomas the Slave, 5 m 
Thondraki, 60, 63 
Thoros, 121, 156n, 453n 
Thrace, 5, 60, 62n, 8gn, 131, 299, 300, 309, 
344, 410, 414 

Thracesian, 3n, 4, 6n, 11, 32, 50, 120, 127, 
309 

Thracian, 210, 211, 358n 
Threshing sledge (Tykane), xiii, 476n, 
477 n _ 

Thyateira, 56, 486 
Thynia, 114, 146, 166 
Thyraia, 137, 251, 252, 259 
Thyrianus (Greek architect), 235, 236 
and n 

Ticino Zacharia of Phocaea, 34n 
Ticium, 28n 

Tietze (studies of on Greek loanwords in 
Turkish), 462 ff., 476 ff., 481 and n 
Tiflis, 284 
Tili, 121 

Timar, 354, 355; relation to pronoia, 
468-470 

Timothy, Apostle, tomb of at Ephesus, 34n 
Timur, 140, 141, 215, 2370, 260 ff., 269, 
27on, 272n, 275n, 2770, 2jgn, 2930, 
298, 301 

Timurtash (Mongol governor), 1380, 139, 
224 . 225 

Tire (Thyraia), 400n 
Tirmid, 382n 
Tium, 253 
Tiyul, 469 

Toghrul (1054-1063), I7n, 82-84, 87 and 
n, 267 

Toghrul (emir of Amaseia), U9n 
Tohma River, 122 
Tohum, i8on 

Tokat (Doceia), 29n, 115, 139, 232n, 242, 
246, 259, 386n, 3870, 445, 446 
Toledo, 29n 
Torah, 359n 
Torbeski, 62n 
Torlak Hu-Kemal, 358 
Tornices, 66, 74, 232n 
Tornices, Euthymius, 203 
Tornices, George, 62n 
Tornices, Leo, 86 
Tornik (emir of Tokat), 232 
Tosia, Karamanlidhes in, 452n 


Tourkopouloi, 229n, 24m, 263n; converts 
to Christianity, 441, 4420; settled 

around Vardar, 441 

Towns: Byzantine, 6-34, 37, 41, 44, 45 n, 
52, 53. 56, 57 n ? 58, 64, 65, 107, 110-113, 
116, 120, 121, 126, 128, 143 ff., 165, 166, 
167 ff, 185, 209, 210, 217 ff, 249, 
250 ff, 282, 286n, 386 ff.; Muslim, 6, 
2937350 

Trachia Stadia, 137 

Trajanopolis, 304, 314, 322n 

Tralles, 23n, 28, 45n, 56, 126, 137, 151, 

166, 21 gn, 250, 251, 253, 259, 269 
Transcaucasia, 84, 85 and n, 168 
Transoxiana, 133 

Trebizond, vii, i4n, 15-17, 22, 23, 26n, 
33 and n, 35-37, 39n, 40, son, 52, 53, 68, 

110, 112, 114, 117, 131, 141, 144, 160 ff., 

167, 169, 17gn, 197, 228 and n, 233, 
235ff 239, 241, 256, 28m, 291, 293n, 
304, 307n, 337, 354, 355, 360 and n, 362, 
442, 449 and n, 469, 486, 495 

Trebizond, empire of, 216, 231, 291, 451 
Trebizondine, 16, 133, 193, 266n, 282n, 
291 

Trinity, in religious polemic, 423, 430, 431 
Tripolis (in western Anatolia), 155, 166, 
i74» >9°, 19G sign, 251, 259 
Trnagir, 24qn 
Troad, 218 
Troas, 56 

Trocnada, 20, 31, 32 

Trullo (council), 57n, 176, 200, 20m, 206 
Tsiaous, Turko-Georgian, 176, i7gn 
Tsorokh River, i7gn, 284 
Tulas, 2 75n 

Turbe, 236, 354, 394n; churches converted 
to, 484, 485 
Turcomania, 182, 267 
Turgutlu, 139 

Turk, 4, 6, i8n, 2in, 22n, 23n, 28, 340, 53, 
68, 76 ff., 104 ff., passim; converted to 
Christianity, 441 and n, 442; of mixed 
ethnic origins, 463; as noble savage in 
writings of Metochites, 410 ff. 

Turkestan, 366, 367, 382n 
Turkey, 377n, 455 

Turkification, 1, 118, 260, 281, 351 and n, 
406, 415, 45:, 457, 498; of Karaman¬ 
lidhes, 407n, 452-461; of Turkophone 
Armenians, 459 

Turkish invasions and conquests of 
Anatolia, 1, 2, 4, 7, I5n, 17, 24, 26, 29 
and n, 30 and n, 42, 48, 51, 54, 68, 
69-142, 291, 297 ff., 318, 349, 351, 
403-406, 416, 418, 448, passim; nature 
of, 143-168, 244-258 

Turkish language, 45n; advance of, 456 ff. 
Turkmen, 29, 71, 83, 84, 85, 94, 103, no, 
112, n8ff, 147, 148 ff, 184-194, 223, 
231, 238n, 24r, 244 ff., 256 ff, 258-286, 
367, 37 °, 37 G 376, 399 , 4 ° 3 ff - See 
Nomad 
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Turkophone i8on, 28211 
Turin, gn 

Tutuch, 108, 111, I56n, 182, 234 
Tyana, 2611, 31, 32, 3411, 4511, 292, 302, 
304, 306 

Tyche, as motive force in Byzantine decline, 
4o8n, 409 ff. 

Tykane (doukane, diigen, threshing 
sledge), 476n, 4770 
Tymium, 56n 
Tyre, 331, 337 
Tyriaeum, 20, 171 
Tyropaeum, 110 

Tzachas, 115 and n, 116, 146, 147, 150 
and n, i76n, 181, 211, 481 
Tzamandus, ig, 27n, 28n, 33n, son, 54, 55, 
122 

Tzat, 65, 66n 
Tzimisces, 66, 303 ff. 

Tzourmere, 54, 22gn 

Tzybritze, 124 

Tzykes (Turkish emir), iign 

Udj, 133, 136, 191, 192 and n, 248, 261, 
262, 269, 274, 279, 28m, 392n, 400 and n 
Uighur, 139 

Ulagadj (Cappadocian village), Turkish 
syntactic and lexicographic pentration 
of Greek, 458 

Ulema, 352, 359, 364, 373, 382, 383, 384, 
385, 402 

Uluburlu, 138, 192, 259 
Umar (caliph), 224, 225 
Umayyads, 224, 263a, 363, 498; imitate 
Byzantine policies and administrative 
practicies, 463, 464; of Spain, 460 
Umur Beg, 17m, 328, 332, 345, 347, 395n, 
396n 

Ungro-Vlachia, 301 

Ural-Altai, 71 

Urartian, 43 

Urfa (Edessa), 28on 

Urgiip (Hagios Procopius), 42, 377 

Ushak,, 192, 379 

Uze, 71, 75, 8on, 8gn, 90,99, 103, 123, 
2 78n, 404 

Uzun Hasan, 141, 263, 265, 272n, 466 


Valencia, 2gn 

Van, Lake, 53, 8in, 87, 97, 159, 167 
Vanak, 362 395n 
Varangian, 86, 90 
Vardar River, 441, 457 
Vaspuracan, 54, 80, 81 and n, 86 
Vatatzes, Alexius, 2300 
Vatatzes, Andronicus, 123 
Vatatzes, John Comnenus (governor of 
Philadelpheia), 127 

Vatatzes, John IV (1222-1254), 132, 219, 
220, 222n, 23gn, 3i2n, 407, 495 
Vatatzes, Manuel, 230n 


Vazelon, 42 

Venetian, 11, 71, 79, 80, 136, 405 
Venice, 71, 79 

Vilayetname of Hadji Bektash, 236, 28m, 
369-381, 386n, 391 

Village, 12, 13, 18, 21, 24 and n, 27 and n, 
35, 44, 45n, 61, no, 127, 142, 144 ff., 
155 ff., 174, 184, 185, 209, 210, 230, 249, 
253, 255, 256, 258, 260, 280, 282, 286n, 
353 ff ', 392 ff, 407 
Vine, i4n, i84n, 239 
Volga, 366 

Wakf (Muslim pious endowment), 224, 
23on, 232, 239, 246 and n, 352 ff, 37on, 
395 and n, 396 and n, 464 
Wax, 16, 17 

Wheat, 6n, I4n, ign, 40, 219, 255n, 27m, 
377 and n, 378 

William of Rubruque, 183, 260 
William of Tyre, 174, 196 
Wine, 6n, 16, 20n, 24, 177, 219, 239, 243n, 
255n, 276n; making of, a Christian 
specialty, 483 and n; produced in 
Christian vineyards of Cappadocia, 
Begshehir, 483 
Wittek, 69 

Wool, 23, 268, 270, 275, 42on 


Xantheia, 314 
Xerus, 23on 
Xerxes, 410 

Xiphilenus, 25n, 36, 71, 75 


Yaber (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Yaghi Siyan, 214 
Yakub Arslan, 28, 184 
Yakub Chelebi, 141 
Yakuti Beg, 93 

Yalova (Pythia), 362, 394 and n, 485 
Yalvach, 138 

Yankoniya (Euchaita, Chorum), 177, 362 
Yarliq, 249 

Yasawi, Ahmad, 364, 366, 369 and n 
Yasawiyya, 365, 366 and n, 368n, 3920 
Yashichymen, battle of, 1230, 134 
Yayla, 279, 284 

Yazidjloglu (Ottoman chronicler, guilty of 
anachronisms), 47on 
Yazir (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Yemen, 388n 
Yenibagche, 353 
Yenishehir, 393, 39511 
Yeshil Irmak (Iris), 115 
Yiakoupes (emir Kyr Basil), 440, 46on 
Yigit, 400 
Yinanc, i79n, i8on 
Yiva (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Yomra, 355 
Yozgat, 28on 
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Yunani, 25511 

Yunus Emre, 370, 373 and n, 378 
Yiiregir (Turkish tribal group), 26on 
Yiiriik (nomad), 26m, 266n, 27m 

Zabar (monastery), 158, ig6 
Zafranbolu, Karamanlidhes in, 452n 
Zahir al-Dawla (Georgian renegade), 
231 

Zangi, 28n, 157 
Zangid, 118 
Zapetra, 280, 52, 53 
Zapun, 37g 
Zaragoza, 2gn 
Zavandos, 3g5n 

Zawiya, 223, 351, 354, 365, 368, 376n, 
382, 386, 3g2 ff. 


Zayniyya (mystical order), 368, 3g3n 
Zemzem, 368 

Zendjidere in Cappadocia, gymnasium in 
monastery of Timios Prodromus, 4540 
Zenodotus, 45n 
Ziamet, 354 

Ziya al-Din (tekke), 3850 
Ziyaret Kilise at Mamasun Teke near 
Nevshehir, double sanctuary of St. 
Mamas with icons and mihrab, 487 
Zoe, 73, 80 

Zompus Bridge, 31, g7 
Zonaras, 200 
Zorinak, I5g, 167 
Zoroastrian, 372 

Zulkadriye (Dhu’l Kadroghlu), 242, 394, 

445 

Zunnar (Christian waist band), 225, 226 
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